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Real  gains  have  been  made  in  productive  efficiency  during  the  past  decade, 
arm  operators  have  increased  production  10  to  50  percent  and  reduced  unit  costs  by 
lmost  the  same  amount.  These  gains  are  the  result  of  a  number  of  factors  that  have 
Inot  been  shared  uniformly  by  families  on  all  types  of  farms.  Increased  production  at 
slower  unit  costs  is  essential  to  improvement  in  the  material  standard  of  farm  living. 


Goods  and  services  used  in  production!  Prices  paid  by  fanners  and  farm  wage  rates.  United  States 


(Index  numbers  1955-39=  100) 
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2 
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2 
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2 
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150 

129 
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2 

159 
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1 /  Excluding  wages. 

2/  Based  on  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  16  items  including  binder  twine,  lead  arsenate  milk  pails,  pitchforks, 
gasoline  for  autos  and  trucks,  motor  oil,  and  tires,  and  other  similar  items  used  cn  farms  for  production. 


Note!-  For  a  list  of  items  included  in  this  table  see  "Agricultural  Prices"  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
April  29,  1946. 
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General  Situation 

American  farmers  entered  the  post—' war  era  on  a  substantially  higner 
level  of  costs  than  obtained  5  to  7  years  ago.  War-bom  scarcities  of  man¬ 
power  and  material  sent  farm  wage  rates  and  feed  prices  soaring,  pushed  up 
prices  of  building  materials,  equipment  and  supplies,  and  consequently 

i  *.  • 

forced  total  cash  production  expenses  upward  At  a  rapid  clip. 

Farmers1  out-of-pocket  operating  expenses  mounted  from  something 


less  than  6.2  billions  in  1940  to  nearly  11.3  billions  in  1S45.  at  the 
same  time  gross  farm  production  increased  15  percent,  leaving  the  outxav 
per  unit  of  product  nearly  60  percent  above  the  1940  level.  Prices  of  pro¬ 
duction  goods,  particularly  feed,  and  labor,  rose  sharply  during  the  first 
three-quarters  of  1S46.  Further  increases  are  in  prospect  for  some  expense 
items  during  the  balance  of  1946  and  at  least  the  first  part  of  1947.- 


These  increases  will  raise  still  iiigher  the  overall  level  of  farm  production 
costs.  But,  farm  production  expens  ?s  are  incurred  largely  to  produce  com¬ 
modities  for  sale,  and  prices  for  faim  products  seem  likely  to  remain  at 
relatively  high  levels  through  1947 . 


Farmers  will  pay  higher  wages  and  also  higher  prices  for  feeds, 
machinery,  equipment,  building  materials,  fertilizers,  and  supplies  at 


least  through  early  1947  than  in  the  year  1946.  Both  the  availability 
and  efficiency  of  farm  laborers  will  probably  be  greater  than  during  the 
past  3  or  4  years.  Industrial  activity  will  continue  to  exert  an  upward 
pressure  on  farm  wage  rates,  as  industrial  employers  will  compete  with 
farmers  for  workers. 

Supplies  of  farm  machinery  attachments,  and  repair  parts  for  next 
year  may  show  little  if  any  increase  over  last  year  as  material  shortages 
are  expected  to  adversely  influence  the  volume  of  production.  Production 
in  1945-46  was  about  5  percent  below  the  relatively  favorable  output  of 
1944-45.  Farm  motortrucks,  automobiles  and  tires  are  expected  to  be 
more  plentiful  in  1947  than  in  1946.  Total  fertilizer  supplies  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1947  are  expected  to  be  about  the  same  as  for  the 
previous  year.  Supplies  of  building  materials,  however,  will  continue 


The  1946-47  outlook  is  favorable  to  continued  heavy  use  of  ferti¬ 
lizer.  Increased  efficiency  in  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  will  be  favorable  to  still  higher  levels  of  fertilizer  use  in  the 
future .  Increased  use  in  areas  formerly  using  relatively  little  ferti¬ 
lizer  can  be  expected. 


Farm  land  values  and  rentals  during  the  coming  year  are  expected 
to  average  higher  than  for  any  yea:  -  of  record  except  for  1920,  the  peak 
of  the  World  War  I  boom.  Land  values  have  been  increasing  at  an  average 
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incomes  during  the  next  year  continue  at  or  near  present  levels,  land 
values  and  rentals  are  likely  to  continue  to  rise  in  spite  of  uncertain¬ 
ties  as  to  longer-run  price  and  income  levels.  If  future  developments 
continue  to  follow  the  post-World  War  I  pattern,  the  danger  of  capital¬ 
izing  boom  time  farm  incomes  into  land  values  becomes  serious.  Farms 
bought  largely  on  credit  at  inflated  prices  are  likely  to  result  in  un- 
bearable  fixed  costs  in  more  normal  times.  High  land  prices  represent 
relatively  long-time  high  fixed  investment  and  costs  to  the. farmer  who 
buys.  In  the  same  way  high  land  rentals  represent  high  fixed  costs  to 
the  tenant,  but  land  rentals  are  current  rates  that  can  be  adjusted  more 
readily  to  prevailing  price-cost  relationships. 

large  surpluses  of  loanable  funds  and  active  competition  among 

lenders  have  lowered  the  general  level  of  interest  rates  during  the  past 

# 

two  decades.  Also,  most  farmers  are  now  in  a  relatively  good  financial 
position  and  can  obtain  loans  in  conservative  amounts  from  the  regular  low- 
rate  lenders.  Farmers'  purchases  of  machinery,  motor  vehicles,  equipment, 
and  materials  will  be  up  next  year  over  the  past  few  years  and  credit  may 
be  important  in  financing  these  purchases.  While  interest  charges  for 
such  items  are  small  compared  to  most  other  production  costs,  and  cover 
a  much  shorter  period  than  real  estate  mortgages,  in  the  event  of  a  decline 
in  income  these  "fixed"  costs  night  prove  burdensome. 

Generally  good  pasture  and  range  conditions  during  the  past  summer 
have  contributed  materially  to  livestock  production  and  to  alleviating 
some  of.  the  stress  on  our  feed  supply.  In  spite  of  good  pastures,  a 
record  corn  crop,  and  a  near  record  crop  of  oats,  feed-grain  supplies  for 
the  1946-47  feed  year  will  not  be  increased  proportionately  because  carry¬ 
over  of  feeds  at  the  end  of  the  1945-46  season  was  small.  Wheat  will  not 

' 
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be  freely  available  for-  livestock  feed.  •.  Industrial  demands  for  grains, 
and  net  exports  of  grains  and  feeds  will  be  larger  than  usual.  However, 
against  this  somewhat  smaller  total  feed  supply  is  about  a  3  percent 
smaller  number  of  grain-consuming  livestock  than  were  fed  in  the  1S45-46 
season.  There  are  prospects  for  a  17  percent  smaller  pig  crop  this  fall 
compared  with  a  year  ago.  Numbers  of  chickens,  horses,  and  probably  milk 
cows  and  other  cattle  will  also  .be  down  on  January  1,  1947  compared  with 
a  year  earlier. 

The  level  of  farm  costs  and  their  effect  on  farm  incomes  need  to 
be  considered  in  the  particular  setting  in  which  typical  groups  of  fann¬ 
ers  operate.  Few  farmers  produce  a  single  commodity,  rather  they  operate 
a  combination  of  enterprises  thus  producing  and  selling  several  products. 
Some  farmers  raise  nearly  all  of  the  feed  grains  and  roughages  necessary 
to  feed  their  livestock,  while  others  purchase  from  their  neighbors  or  in 
the  market  place.  High  grain  and  roughage  prices  mean  high  gross  returns 
'to  the  farmer  wrho  sells,  but  high  cash  costs  to  the  farmer  who  must  buy. 
Feed  costs  may  be  higher  than  previously  but  if  livestock  piices  are  also 
relatively  higher  the  income  from  livestock  production  may  be  favorable. 

I/any  farmers  hire  little  or  no  labor  so  to  them  higher  farm  wage 
rates  do  not  increase  cash  outlays  materially.  About  three-fourths  of 
the  total  labor  requirements  on  our  American  farms  are  met  by  the  farm 
operator  and  members  of  his  family.  Some  of  this  labor  is  effectively 
utilized  ar.d  some  of  it  is  not,  but  it  supplies  most  of  the  farm  labor, 
as  well  as  a  reserve  for  the  peak  labor  seasons  inherent  in  our  agricul¬ 
tural  economy.  Operator  and  other  family  labor  force  is  a  very  important 
element  In  the  total  farm  cost  structure,  but  it  is  paid  out  of  returns 


above  other  expenditures.  In  times  of  low  prices  and  stress  it  gets  a 
low  return.  In  that  way  it  absorbs  much  of  the  shock  of  hard  times. 

But,  in  favorable  years  the  return  above  other  expenditures  is  much  more 
satisfactory.  Thus  family  and  operator  labor  and  interest  on  the  oper¬ 
ator's  equity  in  the  farm  constitute  returns  to  the  family  for  their 
labor  and  for  their  investment  rather  than-  cash  outlays — that  is,  income 
that  they  can  use  for  family  living  or  for  savings. 

v 

In  general  terms  then  farmers  use  family  labor  and  home  raised 
feed  in  combination  with  other  resources  to  produce  a  product  for  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Operator  and  unpaid  family  labor  and  home-raised  feeds  are  non-cash 

costs  of  production,  and  make  up  well  over  half  of  total  farm  costs.  Dur- 

*.  .  »  ....  ,  >  * 

ing  recent  years  the  market  rates  for  feed  and  labor  have  risen  at  a  rapid 
rate.  In  July  of  this  year  feed  was  261  percent  and  wages  302  percent  of 
their  respective  rates  in  1940  compared  with  162  for  the  average  of  all 
goods  and  services  used  in  production  for  the  same  period. 

Then  too,  a  very  large  part  of  farm  production  costs  are  "fixed 

costs"  in  the  sense  that  when  production  is  reduced,  operator  and  family 

;  •  t 

labor,  land,  and  machinery  (considered  among  fixed  cost  items)  are  less 
effectively  utilized  but  their  costs  continue.  A  smaller  volume  of  out¬ 
put  has  to  bear  the  same  total  overhead  thus  raising  the  cost  per  unit 
of  product.  The  net  return  per  unit  is  thus  smaller  and  the  operator's 
earnings  are  reduced.  Individual  farmers  cannot  reduce  output  without 
increasing  their  real  costs  per  unit. 

Farmers,  therefore,  do  not  consider  only  the  current  general  price  or 
tost  level.  They  operate  a  combination  of  enterprises,  and  must  consider 
price-cost  relationships  in  each.  They  can  adjust  some  enterprises  to  cur¬ 
rent  situations;  others  to  only  long-time  situations.  The  farm  is  a  home, an 


investment,  end  a  place  of  labor.  It  offers  many  alternatives.  Depend¬ 
ing  upon  price-cost  relationships  farmers  may  profitably  use  more  land, 
fertilizer,  feed,  seed,  labor  and  other  production  factors  or  they  may  use 
less  of  some  and  more  of  others. 


Farm  Labor 

Farmers  have  paid  much  higher  wage  bills  in  the  past  year  than  they 
did  before  the  war.  Cash  wage  payments  and  perquisites  to  hired  workers 
were  2.2  billion  dollars  in  1S4 5— nearly  2.5  times  the  average  wage  bill  in 
1955-39 — and  will  be  more  in  1946.  The  1945  wage  bill  was  the  largest  on 
record.  Farm  wage  rates  in  1945  were  three  times  the  1935—39  leve.3.,  but 
employment  of  hired  workers  was  3.7  percent  less  than  prewar. 

» 

Wage  rates  in  1946  are  continuing  their  upward  trend,  while  employ¬ 
ment  of  hired  workers  is  slightly  above  that  of  last  year,  lhe  1946  wage 
bill  will  probably  exceed  the  record  bill  of  1945,  by  5  to  10  percent. 

Production  per  worker  (for  all  farm  workers)  is  almost  40  percent 
above  the  prewar  level.  This  increase  in  labor  productivity  has  tended 
to  hold  down  unit  labor  costs.  The  ratio  of  index  of  farm  wage  rates  to 
production  per  worker  in  1945  was  220  percent  of  the  1935—59  average. 

The  index  of  farm  wage  rates  was  302  percent  of  the  1935-39  average. 

(See  table  1.) 

7/hile  wage  rates  and  total  wage  payments  have  increased  sharply 
during  the  war  years,  gross  farm  income  and  prices  received  have  al^o  in¬ 
creased.  Gross" farm  income  in  1945  was  236  percent  of  the  1935-39  average 
and  prices  received  by  farmers  for  their  products  were  about  x90  percent 
of  the  prewar  average.  Costs  of  many  important  production  factors  other 
than  hired  labor  rose  less  rapidly  than  did  prices  received. 

Several  major  factors  have  contributed  to  greater  productivity  of 
farm  labor  in  recent  years.  Increased  mechanization  of  farm  opera txons 
and  higher  crop  yields,  due  partly  to  favorable  weather,  are  among  the 
factors  that  have  resulted  in  smaller  labor  requirements  per  uni  of  Pro“ 
duction.  Farm  workers,  particularly  seasonal  ones,  have  been  utilized 
more  fully  during  the  past  few  years. 

Although  farm  wage  rates  are  now  more  than  three  times  their. pre¬ 
war  level,  farmers  still  are  experiencing  difficulty  in  competing  wi ^h 
industry  for  workers.  Industrial  wage  rates  also  have  risen  from  prewar 
levels.  In  1945,  hourly  earnings  of  factory  workers  were  about  67  per¬ 
cent  higher  than  in  1955-39.  Farm  wages  showed  a  much  greater  percentage 
increase  from  the  prewar  period,  but  they  started  from  a  much  lower  level. 
Farm  wage  rates  per  month  without  board  for  July,  for  example,  av,ra_,e 
nearly  £35. 00  in  1935-39  and  by  1946  had  increased  to  &106.  When  farmers 
hired  their  helD  by  the  day  without  board,  they  paid  an  average  of  v-Ut>U 
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Table  1.-  Farm  wage  rates  and  related  data.  United  States, 
1935-59  average  and  1940-45  inclusive 

Index  numbers  (1935-39  =  100) 


i 

Period 

or 

year 

Farm  employment 

Gross  farm 
production  2/ 

Farm 

wage 

rates 

Ratio  farm 
wage 
rates  to 
production 
per 

worker 

Total 

i/ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  Family  '• 

=  1/  : 

•  • 

•  • 

Hired 

Total 

Per 

worker 

5/ 

1935-39  average 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1940 

97 

96 

100 

107 

110 

109 

99 

1941 

95 

94 

99 

111 

117 

133 

114 

1942  v  . 

95 

94 

99 

122 

128 

173 

135 

1943 

94 

94 

94 

119 

127 

228 

180 

1944 

92 

93 

87 

124 

135 

272 

201 

•  1945 

90 

92 

83 

123 

137 

302 

220 

wages , 


2 /  Includes  value  of  farm-produced  power  of  horses  and  mules. 
3 /  Based  on  total  farm  employment  and  total  gross  production. 


in  1935-39  and  v4.84  in  1946  respectively.  Hourly  earnings  of  factory 
7/orkers,  on  the  other  hand,  averaged  $0.6l  in  1935-39  and  $1.02  in  1945. 

Farm  wage  rates  will  probably  average  somewhat  higher  at  least 
through  early  1947  than  in  1946.  Continued  high  levels  of  employment, 
general  business  activity  and  cash  farm  income  will  exert  an  upward 
pressure  on  farm  wage  rates,  as  industrial  employers  and  farmers  compete 
for  workers.  This  competition  and  supplies  of  both  regular  and  seasonal 
workers  will  differ  from  area  to  area. 

The  total  wage  bill  in  agriculture  probably  will  be  higher  in  the 
coming  year.  But  there  should  be  an  improvement  in  the  skill  and  experi¬ 
ence  of  v/orkers  and  a  further  increase  in  farm  worker  efficiency. 


/ 


Farm  Power  and  Machinery 

Farmers  spent  about  4.3  billion  dollars  for  the  operation  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  power. and  machinery  in  1945.  This  amount  included  the  total 
cost  of  using  power  machines,  other  farm  machinery  and  equipment  and  also 


the  cost  of  keeping  farm  horses  and  mules.  1/  Power  and  machinery  costs 
for  1945  were  73  percent  above  the  1955-39  average,  but  gross  farm  income 
was  136  percent  above  this  average.  The  percent  farm  power  and  machinery 
costs  are  of  gross  farm  income  in  1945  was  16  compared  with  22  in  the 
1955-39  period.  (See  table  2. ) 

Supplies  of  farm  machinery,  attachments,  and  repair  parts  for  the 
year  ended  July  1,  1947  may  shov;  little  if  any  increase  over  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  year  ended  July  1,  1946  as  continued  material  shortages  are 
expected  to  adversely  influence  the  volume  of  production.  Production 
this  past  year  (1945-46)  was  about  5  percent  below  the  relatively  favor¬ 
able  output  of  1944-45,  but  would  have  been  larger  except  for  labor- 
management  disputes  in  major  farm  machinery  plants  and  material  shortages 
resulting  from  work  stoppage  in  allied  industries.  Production  in  the 
early  months  of  last  season  was  about  the  same  as  for  the  same  period  a 
year  earlier,  but  production  for  the  6  months  ended  June  30,  1946  was 
materially  lower  than  for  the  same  period  in  1945. 

Further  improvement  in  the  farm  motor  transport  situation  is  ex¬ 
pected  in  1947.  Production  of  motortrucks  by  July  1,  1946  had  reached 
prewar  levels  and  is  expected  to  be  higher  in  1947.  Automobile  produc¬ 
tion  in  1947  is  expected  to  be  considerably  above  the  1946  production. 

For  the  last  6  months  of  1946,  production  of  automobiles  should  more  than 
double  the  642,000  units  produced  in  the  first  lialf  of  the  year.  . 

Supplies  of  tires  of  all  types  are  expected  to  be  ample  in  1947. 
The  1946  production  of  tires  for  farm  implements  and  for  most  farm  motor¬ 
trucks  is  about  adequate  to  meet  current  needs.  Production  of  automobile 
tires  in  1946  is  of  record  proportions  and  should  provide  a jout  2  new 
tires  for  every  automobile  registered  in  1946. 

Prices  of  most  items  of  new  machinery  are  now  higher  than  in  1945 
and  further  price  increases  are  in  prospect.  This  is  also  true  for  im¬ 
portant  supply  items  and  services  essential  for  using  the  machines,  as 
well  as  horse  feed  and  labor  costs.  Thus,  compared  with  1945  the  cost  of 
using  farm  power,  machinery  and  equipment  are  likely  to  be  considerably 
higher  in  1946  and  still  higher  in  1947. 

The  most  important  item  of  power  and  machinery  costs  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  is  the  keeping  of  horses  and  mules,  which  amounted  to 
more  than  35  percent  of  the  total  farm  power  and  machinery  costs  in  1945. 
Costs  of  keeping  horses  and  mules  in  1945  were  42  percent  above  the  pre- 
war  average,  largely  because  of  the  greatly  increased  feed  prices  and 
farm  wage  rates,  and  notwithstanding  a  22  percent  decline  in  horse  and 
mule  numbers.  Per-head  costs  in  1945  were  more  than  80  percent  above 
the  prewar  average  and  were  almost  double  the  1940-41  average.  (See 
table  3.)  Colt  crops  have  been  small  in  recent  years,  and  further  reduc¬ 
tions  in  numbers  of  horses  and  mules  are  in  prospect. 

\J  This  estimate  is  based  on  prevailing  farm  values  for  horse-  and  mule 

feed  and  other  items  supplied  by  the  farm  including  wages  for  labor  used 
in  the  care  of  work  animals,  current  prices  for  items  purchased,  and 
current  charges  for  services  hired. 


Table  2.-  Estimated  total  cost  of  using  farm  machinery  and  of  keeping  horses  and  mules 

United  States,  1935-39  average  and  1940-45 
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farm  business  and  50  percent  since  1941 
3/  Value  in  terms  of  1935-39  average  prices 
4/  Preliminary  estimates. 
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Table  3.-  Cost  per  unit  for  farm  power  and  machinery  and  related 
data  1935-39  average  and  1940-45  inclusive 


Index  numbers  (1935-59  average 

zr 

100) 

Calendar 
year  or 
period 

Cost  per 
head  of 
keeping 
horses 
and 
mules 

Use  cost  per 

'Automobile 
Tractor  ;  and  motor 
truck 

• 

• 

• 

« 

4 

f 

? 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Per  unit 
of’ all  ' 
othe  r 
farm 

machinery 

Prices 

received 

by 

farmers 

1935-39 

100 

100 

100 

ICO 

100 

]940 

89 

102 

104 

97 

■  93 

1941 

92 

107 

113 

106 

116 

1942 

115 

111 

119 

114 

149 

1943 

138 

116 

151 

120 

179 

1944 

174 

126 

148 

132 

182 

1945 

182 

129 

157 

133 

189 

Total  tractor  operating  costs  in  1945  were  more  than  100  percent 
above  the  prewar  average  but  there  were  also  67  percent  more  tractors  in 
1945.  The  operating  cost  per  tractor  in  1945  was  only  about  30  percent 
above  the  prewar  average.  Costs  of  using  farm  automobiles  and  motortrucks 
in  1945  were  66  percent  above  the  prewar  average.  Owing  to  wartime  re¬ 
strictions,  farmers  purchased  few  new  automobiles  and  motortrucks  from 
1942  to  1945.  Although  1945  numbers  \vere  6  percent  above  the  average  of 
the  prewar  period,  they  were  less  than  for  any  year  from  1940-43  inclusive. 
Cost  per  unit  of  operating  motortrucks  and  automobiles  in  1945  was  about 
57  percent  above  the  prewar  average.  Costs  of  operating  farm  tractors, 
trucks,  and  automobiles  in  1946  are  expected  to  be  about  15  percent  higher 
than  in  1945.  A  further  increase  of  about  15  percent  over  1946  is  expected 
in  1947. 


The  costs  of  using  all  farm  machinery  and  equipment  other  than 
tractors,  trucks,  and  automobiles  in  1945  was  more  than  double  the  prewar 
average  but  there  were  60  percent  more  machines.  Per-unit  costs  of  using 
this  other  machinery  in  1945  were  only  53  percent  above  the  prewar  average. 
Costs  of  operating  machinery  in  1946  will  be  about  15  percent  higher  than 
a  year  ago. 

Although  machinery  costs  have  increased  since  1940,  the  increases 
per  unit  have  been  less  than  the  increases  in  vfage  rates  and  costs  of 
keeping  horses  and  mules.  This  additional  advantage  of  machines  and  me¬ 
chanical  power  over  hand  work  and  animal  power  has  made  the  substitution 


of  new  machine  methods  for  the  older  established  raan-horse  methods  more 
profitable  than  in  the  prewar  period'.  Greater  production,  increased 
producti on.  efficiencies,  and  higher  prices  have  provided  larger  farm  in¬ 
comes  and  the  means  for  expanding  the  purchase  and  use  of- machines, 

-  -  Feeds 

Following  the  lapse  of  price  controls  on  July  1,  1946  costs  of 
many  feeds  at  important  markets  advanced  sharply.  Even  though  many  live¬ 
stock  prices  also  increased,  the  livestock  feed-grain  price  ratios  since 
July  1  have  been  generally  more  unfavorable  for  feeding  than  they  were 
before  July  1*  However,  a  record  feed-grain  crop  is  in  prospect  this  fall 
and  hay,  forage  and  pasture  supplies  are  generally  adequate.  Feed-grain 
prices  are  below  July  peaks  and  should  be  still  lower  as  more  new  corn 
becomes  available.  With  livestock  prices  at  or  near  September  levels, 
most  livestock  feed-grain  price  ratios  are  likely  to  be  moderately  favor¬ 
able  for  increased  feeding  in  1946-47..  (See  table  4  and  figures  1  and.  2.) 

Feed  prices  during  the  war  years  have  been  much  above  the  long-time 
average.  The  price  of  com  received  by  farmers  has  averaged  W1.0 7  from 
1942  to  1945  compared  with  69  cents  in  the  20  years  from  1922  to  1941. 
Comparable  prices  for  oats  are  64  cents  and  36  cents*  Hay  also  was  much 
above  average.  The  index  of  all  feed  grains  and  hay  for  the  same  periods 
was  154  and  103  based  on  1935-39  =  100.  Thus  the  prices  received  by  : 
farmers  for  feeds  during  the  war  was  about  50  percent  above  average  and 
much  higher  than  in  any  year  since  1920.  From  the  longer  viewpoint,  ■ 
prices  of  feed  grains  will  probably  move  downward  from  wartime  levels,  re¬ 
flecting  a  more  normal  demand  and  also  the  long-time  effect  of  technolog¬ 
ical  improvements  in  feed-grain  production. 

To  farmers  who  sell  feed  grains,  hay  and  other  forage,  feed  is  a 
direct  source  of  income,  but  other  fanners  buy  feeds,  and  home-raised 
feed  is  also  a  cost  item  in  livestock  production.  In  fact,  feed  is  the 
most  important  cost  item  in  the  production  of  all  kinds  of  livestock -and 
livestock"  products.  Valued  mostly  at  market  prices,  it  normally  accounts 
for  about  one-half  the  total  cost  of  producing  milk,  eggs  or  a  beef  calf 
and  three-fourths  or  more  of  the  cost  of  a  hog.  Grain  and  other  concen¬ 
trates  make  up  nearly  all  the  feed  costs  for  poultry  and  hogs,  but  less 
than  40  percent  of  the  total  feed  cost  of  the  average  dairy  co w  and  still 
less  of  cattle  and  sheep*  When  livestock  prices  are  high  relative  to 
grain  prices,  more  grain  is  fed,  production  of  milk  or  eggs  is  increased, 
and  hogs  are  fattened  to  heavier  weights.  In  contrast,  when  feed  prices 
are  relatively  higher,  less  grain  is  fed  and  livestock  production  is 
reduced. 

With  a  record  corn  crop  and  a.ne.ar-re.cord  crop  of  oats,,  feed  grain 
production  will  set  a  new  high  in  1946.  However,  supplies  will  not  be 
increased  proportionately  because  the  carryover  of  feed  grains  at  the  end 
of  the  1945-46  season -was  small.  In  addition,  wheat  will  not  be  freely 
available  for  livestock  feed,  because  exports  and  food  demands  place  a 
heavy  burden  on  the  record  wheat  crop  and  the  carryover  was  very  low. 
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Table  4.-  Relation  of  supply  of  feed  to  number  of  livestock  and  to  prices 

of  feed  and  livestock,  1927-46 


Index  numbers  (1935-39  —  100) 


Tear 

Livestock  and 
livestock 
product 
prices 

2/ 

Feed  grains 
and  hay 
pric  es 

1/ 

• 

# 

9 

9 

m 

# 

9 

9 

1 

Supply  pf  feed 
concentrates 
available 
for  feed 

2/ 

• 

» 

l 

• 

• 

♦ 

m 

• 

0 

0 

Animal  units 
of  grain 
consuming 
livestock 
fed  in  year 
3/ 

1927 

127 

121 

105 

no  . 

1928 

136 

130 

103 

in 

1929 

138 

126 

106 

- 

no 

1930 

117 

113 

* 

103 

in 

1931 

85 

.78 

96 

no 

1932 

63 

51 

106 

113 

1933 

62 

60 

119 

115 

1934 

72 

100 

98 

in 

j.935 

99 

113 

68 

95 

1936 

103 

108 

97 

100 

1937 

109 

132 

74 

99 

1938 

97 

75 

101 

99 

1939 

93 

73 

111 

107 

1940 

96 

86 

116 

113 

1941 

120 

94 

120 

112 

1942 

148 

117 

128 

120 

1943 

172 

155 

150 

138 

1944 

166 

175 

141 

137 

1945 

174 

170 

135 

1.24 

1946 

136 

120 

Jan . 

174 

172 

Feb. 

173 

175 

Mar. 

174 

180 

Apr. 

175 

180 

May 

177 

198 

June 

182 

205 

July 

211 

257 

Aug. 

225 

237 

1947 

137 

1/  Calendar  year. 

2/  Supply  for  year  beginning  preceding  October. 

3/  Animal  units  fed  in  year  beginning  preceding  October. 


RELATION  OF  CONCENTRATE  FEED  SUPPLY  TO  NUMBER  OF 
GRAIN  CONSUMING  ANIMALS,  UNITED  STATES 

INDEX  NUMBERS  (1935-39*100) 
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Supplies  of  byproduct  feeds  probably  will  be  larger  in  1946-47  than  a 
year  earlier.  Net  exports  of  feeds  will  be  large  and  the  demands  and 
requirements  of  grains  for  industrial  purposes  will  be  larger  than 
usual.  The  total  supply  of  concentrates  for  feed,  seed,  exports,  in¬ 
dustry,  and  carryover  is  expected  to  be  about  162  million  tons  in 
1946-47  compared  with  160  million  tans  for  a  year  earlier.  In  brief, 
large  as  the  crops  appear  to  be,  they  are  no  more  than  adequate  to 
meet  the  heavy  demand  In  prospect. 

The  number  of  grain-consuming  livestock  to  be  fed  from  these 
supplies  in  1946-47  will  probably  be  about  5  percent  less  than  in 
1945-46.  Hog  raisers  have  made  the  largest  part  of  this  reduction  from 
the  standpoint  of  feed  consumption,  as  indicated  by  their  prospects  for 
a  17  percent  smaller  pig  crop  this  fall  compared  with  a  year  ago.  In 
addition,  January  1  numbers  will  be  down  for  chickens  and  horses,  and 
probably  milk  cows  and  other  cattle.  As  a  result,  the  supply  of  feed 
grains  in  relation  to  livestock  numbers  to  be  fed  will  be  about 
4  percent  larger  in  1946-47  than  in  1945-46. 

This  4  percent  increase  may  not  reflect  the  full  gain  that  there 
will  be  in  feeding  values  because  last  year  much  more  feed  was  fed  in 
relation  to  the  number  of  livestock  because  of  the  generally  poor 
quality  of  corn .  About  126  million  tons  of  feed  concentrates  will  be 
needed  for  1946-47  compared  with  136  million  tone  fed’  last  year. 

Generally  good  pasture  and  range  conditions  during  the  past 
summer  have  contributed  materially  to  livestock  production,  because 
about  one-third  of  all  feed  nutrients  come  from  pasture  and  range. 
Although  hay  supplies  for  1946-47  feeding  are  somewhat  smaller  than  a 
year  ago,  they  are  ample  in  relation  to  livestock  numbers.  This  year's 
hay  crop  is  estimated  at  96  million  tons,  9  million  tons  smaller  than 
the  194  5  crop.  The  carryover  from  last  year,  however,  was  16  million 
tons. 


Even  though  dairymen  and  poult rymen  will  need  less  high  protein 
feeds  for  their  reduced  herds  and  flocks,  they  probably  will  pay 
higher  prices  for  what  they  get.  All  byproduct  feeds,  particularly 
high  protein  feeds,  will  be  in  smaller  supply  in  relation  to  feed 
grains  in  1946-47  than  in  1945-46. 

The  cost  of  dairy  and  poultry  cone  ait  rate  rations  in  recent  years 
usually  has  been  50  cents  to  $1.00  higher  per  100  pounds  in  deficit 
feed  regions  than  in  surplus  feed  regions.  These  differences  are  likely 
to  continue.  The  differences  are  due  to  lower  prices  in  surplus  feed 
areas  and  also  to  the  greater  use  of  home-grown  grains  in  relation  to 
higher  priced  supplements  in  surplus  areas.  The  cost  of  a  poultry  ration 
in  the  New  Eh  gland  States  in  July  1946  was  $4.61  per  100  pounds  compared 
with  $3.56  in  the  West  North  Central  region.  Dairy  concentrate  ration 
costs  show  a  similar  difference.  The  difference  in  the  price  of  laying 
mash  in  the  two  regions  was  only  33  cents  and  of  bran  only  2  cents  per 
100  pounds. 


RELATION  OF  PRICE  OF  FEEDS  TO  LIVESTOCK  PRICES,  1927-46 

INDEX  NUMBERS  C  1935-39  =  100) 
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The  long-time  trend  will  probably  be  toward  lower  cost  per  unit 
of  feed  nutrients  for  livestock.  Improved  methods  of  hay  harvesting 
and  storage  reduce  labor  and  save  feed  nutrients.  Liming,  fertilizing, 
and  other  improved  practices,  and  better  varieties  of  plants  will  have 
similar  effects  on  pastures.  As  much  progress  may  be  expected  in  the 
increased  production  of  feed  nutrients  from  hay  and  pasture  in  the 
next  decade  as  has  been  made  in  the  past  10  years  with  corn  and  oats, 
thus  further  reducing  feed  costs. 


Seed 

Farmers’  seed  costs  are  influenced  by  seed  supplies,  by  changes 
in  the  demand  for  different  kinds  and  varieties  of  seeds,  both  old  and 
new,  and  by  the  general  level  of  prices.  Supplies  are  made  up  of  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  current  year,  net  imports,  and  carryover.  Seed  costs 
in  general  tend  to  vary  inversely  with  previous  year's  production. 

From  1938  through  1941,  production  was  relatively  high,  high  enough  to 
hold  prices  well  below  the  1935-39  average.  After  1941,  the  higher 
general  price  levels  and  wartime  demands,  particularly  from  countries 
where  production  was  interrupted  by  the  War,  resulted  in  much  higher 
prices  for  seeds  despite  the  higher  levels  of  production. 

(See  figure  3. ) 

Prices  that  fanners  will  pay  for  seeds  in  1947  will  be  slightly 
above  those  of  194  5  and  1946.  However,  prices  for  individual  kinds 
will  vary  considerably.  The  supply  of  northern-grown  alfalfa,  Kentucky 
bluegrass,  and  some  varieties  of  vegetable  seeds  will  be  shorter  than 
most  other  seeds.  We  will  have  to  draw  more  heavily  than  usual  on  the 
currant  year's  production  because  of  smaller  stocks.  On  June  30,  1946, 
dealers'  stocks  of  34  kinds  of  field  seeds  were  43  percent  smaller  than 
those  of  a  year  earlier  and  16  percent  below  the  1940-44  average. 

Production  of  14  principal  legume  and  grass  seeds  in  1945  was 
about  7  percent  lower  than  in  1944.  As  a  result  of  this  smaller  produc¬ 
tion,  farmers  paid  more  for  seed  in  early  1946  and  dealers  had  much 
smaller  stocks  by  June  30.  Thus,  largely  as  a  result  of  smaller  stocks 
the  expected  relatively  high  level  of  production  of  seeds  in  1946  is  not 
likely  to  be  sufficient  to  lower  seed  costs  to  farmers  in  1947. 


Fertilizer 

Farmers  paid  higher  prices  for  fertilizer  during  the  last  3  years 
of  the  war  period  than  they  did  in  the  years  1939-40.  (See  figure  4.) 
Farmers  paid  these  higher  prices  and,  at  the  same  time,  increased  their 
use  of  fertilizer  because  of  favorable  farm  product  price-fertilizer 
cost  ratios,  and  anticipated  higher  farm  production  and  incomes . 
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RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FERTILIZER,  PRICES  PER  UNIT  OF  PLANT 
NUTRIENTS,  AND  RATIO  OF  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS  TO  PRICES 
PAID  PER  UNIT  OF  PLANT  NUTRIENTS,  UNITED  STATES,  1 910-45 

INDEX  NUMBERS  (1935-39  =100) 
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Supplies  of  total  p _ant  nutrients  ?■  •  the  year  ending  June  30, 
194?  are  expected  to  be  slightly  larger  than  ior  the  previous  year-  The 
upward  trend  in  fertilizer  consumption  las  been  relatively  stronger  in 
the  areas  formerly  using  little  fertilizer,  particularly  the  Com  Belt 
and  Lake  States,  than  in  the  areas  where  use  of  fertilizers  has  been 
rather  common  for  some  time-  The  distribution  of  supplies  in  1946-47 
will  probably  reflect  a  continuation  of  this  trend.  7/hile  the  1946-47 
outlook  is  favorable  to  continued  heavy  use  of  fertilizer,  the  long  -r 
range  situation  will  depend  considerably  on  the  continuance  of  a  more 
favorable  farm  product  price-fertilizer  cost  ratio  than  prevailed  prior 
to  1941. 

Since  1941  prices  received  by  farmers  for  all  commodities  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  have  been  relatively  higher  than  prices  paid  by  farm¬ 
ers  per  unit  of  plant  nutrients  in  fertilizer o  This  situation  will 
likely  prevail  in  1947 o 


Prior  to  1941  this  relationship  was  less  favorable.  In  fact,  with 
the  exceptions  of  1936  and  l&S'7,  the  ratio  of  prices  received  by  farmers 
to  prices  paid  for  ferti?J.zer  plant  nutrients  (1935-39  =  100)  never  ex¬ 
ceeded  100  from  1910  to  1941.  Use  of  higher  analysis  fertilizer  in  more 
recent  years  has  been  a  factor  in  making  the  ratio  of  farm  product  p-  oes 
to  prices  per  unit  of  plant  nutrients  more  favorable.  However,  the  ’  ir- 
tirae  rise  in  prices  of  farm  products  ias  been  a  much  more  important 
factor-  The  general  price-control  program  has  also  been  important  in 
making  favorable  farm  product  price-fertilizer  cost  relationships  during 
the  war  years. 

Regional  variations  in  fertilizer  costs  reflect  the  influence  of 
differences  in  analyses  of  fertilizer  used  and  in  distance  from  points 
of  manufacture.  For  example,  high  analysis  fertilizers  are  used  in  the 
Mountain  States,  while  the  lower  grades  are  generally  used  in  the  South. 
In  the  Mountain  States  the  higher  grades  used  tend  to  hold  down  prices 
per  unit  of  plant  nutrients  relative  to  the  United  States  average  while 
greater  distances  and  higher  shipping  costs  to  those  States  tend  to 
increase  costs. 

Y.'ith  a  continued  trend  toward  increased  efficiency  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  distribution  of  fertilizer,  it  appears  that  the  situation 
will  be  favorable  for  stall  higher  levels  of  fertilizer  use  in  the 
future.  Certainly  the  situation  should  be  favorable  for  1947.  If 
present  trends  toward  wider  use  of  fertilizer  to  support  more  stable 
systems  of  farmirg  are  continued,  or  accelerated,  demand  for  fertilizer 
in  the  future  may  be  Irss  dependent  on  export  crops,  primarily  cotton 
and  tobacco,  than  it  vas  been  in  the  past.  More  stabD.e  farming  systems 
and  systems  that  include  mere  feed  crops  and  livestock  in  areas  that 
}iave  been  heavy  users  of  fertilizer  should  not  decrease  total  fertilizer 
consumption,  but  rather  should  sustain  high  demands  for  fertilizer. 

Future  demand  for  fertilizer  will  also  be  influenced  by  consumption  in 
areas  that  have  previously  used  relatively  small  quantities.  Y/artinr 
consumption  of  plant  nutrients  in  the  Forth  Central,  Northeastern  ar 
’"estern  States  combined  was  nearly  two  and  ore-half  times  thad;  in  t  e 
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prewar  period.  The  percentage  of  the  United  States  total  consumption 
occurring  in  these  States  likewise  rose  from  less  than  one-third  to 
more  than  two-fifths*  These  States  accounted  for  half  of  the  total 
increase.  ’Tar time  consumption  of  plant  nutrients  in  the  older  and 
heavier  using  areas  rose  about  70  percent  over  prewar  levels. 

There  is  still  need  for  considerable  capital  investment  in  soil 
improvements  such  as  additions  of  phosphate  and  potash,  particularly  to 
soils  in  the  humid  sections  of  the  country. 


Lumber,  Containers,  and  Farm  Supplies 

The  demand  for  lumber,  containers,  and  farm  supplies  continues 
high  relative  to  production  and  supplies.  Although  the  production  of 
lumber  is  increasing  and  is  expected  to  expand  further  in  1947,  the 
Veteran's  Emergency  Housing  Program  will  probably  use  a  large  percentage 
of  both  lumber  and  some  other  building  materials.  As  a  result  of  these 
relatively  high  requirements,  priority  authorizations  for  use  of  some 
construction  materials  probably  will  continue  into  1947. 

The  extraordinary  demands  for  lumber  have  kept  rural  yards  from 
establishing  inventories  comparable  to  prewar.  Although  agricultural 
production  in  1947  will  probably  not  be  seriously  hampered  because  of 
lack  of  lumber,  much  new  farm  construction  may  be  postponed  until  sup¬ 
plies  improve. 

Container  shortages  majr  be  eased  slightly  compared  with  194.6, 
but  continued  conscrvati on  and  salvage  should  be  planned.  Wooden  con¬ 
tainers,  though  generally  more  available,  may  continue  somewhat  below 
requirements  in  1947.  Tin  cans,  paper,  open  mesh  and  cotton  bag  sup¬ 
plies  should  be  adequate  to  meet  essential  needs. 

Host  merchant  trade  products  (barbed  and  woven  wire  fencing, 
nails,  staples,  bale  ties,  metal  roofing  and  siding,  and  pipe)  have 
been  in  short  supply  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  because  the  steel 
ana  coal  strikes  slowed  down  manufacture  and  also  because  of  very  high 
demand.  Nails  and  bale  ties  probably  have  been  in  shortest  supply.  If 
the  steel  mills  operate  without  interruption  for  the  next  few  months, 
practical!;/  all  merchant  trade  products  should  be  produced  at  a  rate 
that  will  me  :>t  farm  reouirements  for  the  remainder  of  this  year  and  into 
1947. 

Costs  of  lumber,  containers,  and  farm  supplies  were  higher  in  the 
latter  part  of  1946  than  in  the  first  half  of  the  year,  and  are  expected 
to  be  somewhat  higher  in  1947  than  at  present.  The  July  15  index  of 
prices  paid  by  farmers  for  commodities  used  in  production  was  159.  (See 
inside  cover  page.)  This  is  up  9  points  in  a  single  month  and  up  21 
points  from  January  15.  One  of  the  sharpest  rises  was  in  materials  for 
building  farm  structures  other  than  houses,  such  as  drop-siding,  barn 
windows,  roofing,  metal  and  wooden  fence  posts,  barbed  wire  and  poultry 
netting. 
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Insecticides  and  Fungicides 

Farmers'  costs  of  insecticides  and  fungicides  are  affected  by 
the  gtsneral  level  of  prices  and  costs  and  by  available  supplies  in  re¬ 
lation  to  demand  for  these  products.  Except  for  nicotine  compounds  and 
possibly  rotenone,  supplies  probably  will  continue  to  be  adequate  at 
existing  prices.  Increasing'  retail  distribution  costs  of  these  materials 
may  tend  to  offset  the  effect  of  increased  supplies  so  that  costs  to 
farmers  in  1947  may  continue  near  current  levels.  Variations  in  costs 
of  individual  items  are  expected.  Even  during  the  war,  when  supplies 
were  curtailed,  the  farmers'  cost  index  of  pesticides  rose  faster  than 
did  wholesale  prices. 

During  the  coming  year,  supplies  should  be  adequate  of  arsenicals 
and  copper  chemicals,  pyrethrum,  synthetic  compounds,  such  as  DDT  and 
thiocyanates,  and  fluorine  compounds,  such  as  cryolite,  sodium  fluoride, 
and  sodium  fluosilicate.  The  same  is  true  for  all  insect  and  soil  fumi¬ 
gants  (with  the  possible  exception  of  napthalene  and  para  di chlorobenzene) 
and  for  sulphur,  dust  dilutents,  and  petroleum  insecticide  carriers.  With 
the  resumption  of  rotenone  imports  from  the  Far  East  supplies  of  rotenone 

should  be  adequate  to  meet  needs  for  the  next  year. 

*  .  . 

Land  Values  and  Rentals 

Farm  land  values  and  rentals  during  the  coming  year  are  expected 
to  average  higher  than  for  any  year  of  record  except  for  1920,  the  peak 
of  the  post  World  War  I  boom.  Outlays  for  the  purchase  of  farm  land  are 
of  considerable  importance  to  the  prospective  buyer  and  also  to  the 
owner.  Investment  in  land  and  buildings  represents  about  60  to  85  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  capital  (including  real  estate,  machinery,  equipment, 
livestock,  and  supplies)  in  most  farms.  Farms  bought  at  high  land  prices 
represent  high  fixed  costs  to  the  farmer.  High  land  rentals  represent 
high  fixed  costs  to  the  tenant,  but  land  rentals  are  current  rates  that 
can  be  adjusted  more  readily  to  prevailing  prices  and  costs. 

land  values  have  been  increasing  steadily  at  an  average  rate  of 
one  percent  per  month  since  1941.  During  the  year  ended  July  1,  1946, 
the  increase  was  15  percent,  bringing  the  United  States  index  (1912-14 
=  100)  to  147;  73  percent  above  1941  and  only  14  percent  below  the  1920 
inflationary  peak.  (See  figure  5.)  Average  values  as  of  July  1  ’were 
above  1920  levels  in  3  geographic  divisions  and  within  one  percent  of 
1920  in  2  other  divisions.  (See  table  5.) 

The  principal  forces  that  have  influenced  the  farm  land  market 
in  recent  years  and  are  likely  to  continue  during  the  coming  yc-ar  in¬ 
clude:  a  relatively  high  level  of  both  farm  product  prices  and  income, 
a  favorable  current  rate  of  return  on  land  investments,  easy  credit, 
and  a  huge  volume  of  liquid  funds  available  for  land  purchase. 


Table  5,-  Farm  real  estate:  Index  numbers  of  estimated  average 
value  per  acre,  1920  and  1946,  with  selected  comparisons  1 / 


Geographic 

divisions 

index  numbers 

1912-14  =  100 

•  1946 

1920  *  ^ 

:  March  :  July 

:  1915 
:  to 
:  1920 

Increase 

:  1941  : 

:  to  : 

:  1946  : 

1945 
to 

1946 

:  Ratio 
:  July, 

:  1946 
:to  1920 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per-  > 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

United  States 

170 

142 

147 

65 

67 

13 

86 

New  England 

140 

140 

142 

41 

31 

8 

101 

Middle  Atlantic 

156 

128 

134 

36 

41 

8 

99 

Fast  North  Central 

161 

154 

138 

55 

68 

13 

86 

West  North  Central 

184 

106 

110 

75 

63 

10 

50 

South  Atlantic 

198 

189 

197 

102 

72 

14 

99 

Fast  South  Central 

199 

212 

218 

101 

84 

18 

110 

West  South  Central 

177 

154 

158 

77 

56 

11 

89 

Fountain 

151 

134 

139 

54 

72 

12 

92 

Facific 

156 

194 

204 

46 

78 

13 

131 

1 /  Farm  land  with  improvements  as  of  March  1,  except  where  othe rwise 

indi catedo 


If  farm  product  prices  during  the  next  year  continue  at  or  near 
present  levels,  land  values  and  rentals  will  likely  continue  to  rise  in 
spite  of  the  uncertainties  as  to  longer -run  price  and  income  levels. 
Expectations  of  lower  farm  product  prices  and  income  levels  along  with 
a  recollection  of  the  collapse  in  land  values  and  lower  land  rentals 
that  followed  the  ’Tor Id  'Jar  I  boom  have  had  a  tempering  effect  on  land 
prices.  A s  it  is  likely  that  these  value-curbing  influences  will  only 
partially  offset  strong  inflationary  forces,  the  peak  in  farm  land  prices 
probably  has  not  been  reached. 

For  the  country  as  a  whole,  an  increase  of  10  percent  or  more  in 
land  values  with  a  somewhat  smaller  increase  in  rentals  may  be  expected 
during  the  year  ahead.  This  would  be  only  a  continuation  of  the  upward 
trend  of  the  last  5  years  and  it  would  be  far  short  of  the  21  percent 
rise  in  values  that  occurred  during  1919-20.  Any  widespread  speculative 
boom  would  accelerate  the  increase.  Such  a  boom  seems  improbable  in 
view  of  the  substantial  number  of  farmers  expecting  lower  land  values  in 
the  years  ahead  and  a  general  recollection  of  the  hardships  and  priva¬ 
tions  that  followed  the  World  War  I  land  boom. 

Although  a  further  rise  in  land  prices  and  rentals  is  in  prospect, 
it  appears  that  current  land  prices  and  rentals  in  many  areas  are  already 
above  levels  likely  to  be  maintained.  Hence,  any  further  increases  will 
make  considerably  more  difficult  the  adjustments  necessary  to  more  usual 
operation. 


FARM  REAL  ESTATE:  NET  LAND  RETURNS  AND  VALUE  PER  ACRE, 
AND  RATIO  OF  RETURNS  TO  VALUE,  UNITED  STATES,  1912-46 
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Interest,  Taxes,  and  Insurance 

Interest  -  The  continued  decline  in  total  farm-mortgage-interest  charges 
“which  has  been  under  way  since  1922  appears  to  be  at  an  end.  Interest 
costs  probably  will  level  out  or  Increase  slightly  next  year.  While  the 
farm-mortgage  debt  declined  3.6  percent  during  1945,  fanners’  reductions 
of  this  debt  were  slowing  up  as  indicated  by  declines  of  6.5  percent  in 
1944  and  8  percent  in  1943.  Furthermore,  in  1945,  20  States  showed  an 
increase  in  debt,  compared  with  only  8  States  the  year  before.  In  many 
instances,  farmers  may  use  less  money  to  pay  off  debts  and  more  to 
(urchase  new  equipment  and  repair  buildings  as  more  materials  become 
available. 

Evidently  interest  rates  charged  by  different  lenders  on  farm- 
mortgage  debt,  are  not  increasing.  However,  since  1944  the  average  farm 
mortgage  interest  rate  has  shorn  a  slight  increase  because  of  the 
elimination  of  the  subsidized  interest  rate  of  the  major  Federal  landing 
agencies  and  also  because  higher  Interest  rate  lenders  at*e  getting  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  mortgage  debt.  The  farm-mortgage  debt  held  by 
connercial  banks,  individuals,  and  certain  other  private  lenders  in¬ 
creased  about  95  million  dollars  during  1945,  while  the  debt  held  by  the 
Federal  land  banks  decreased  130  million  dollars;  that  held  by  the 
Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation,  100  million  dollars;  and  that  held  by 
life  insurance  companies,  50  million  dollars.  A  continuation  of  this 
shift  could  mean  a  higher  average  interest  rate  for  the  total  mortgage 
debt  in  the  years  immediately  ahead. 

A  more  significant  rise  in  interest  costs  during  the  coming  year 
may  occur  in  connection  with  non-real  estate  credit.  Increased 
expenditures  for  automobiles,  machinery,  tractors,  and  building  materials 
at  higher  prices  and  on  higher  credit  rates  will  further  increase  debt 
charges.  The  various  creditors  will  make  loans  at  about  the  same  rates, 
but  to  finance  larger  purchases  farmers  will  increase  their  debts  with 
such  creditors  as  dealers  and  finance  companies  whose  rates  are  con¬ 
siderably  higher  than  those  of  banks  and  production  credit  associations, 
the  more  usual  lenders. 

Notwithstanding  the  expected  increases,  the  cost  rates  of  both 
mortgage  and  non-real  estate  credit  will  still  be  relatively  low  compared 
to  prewar.  Large  surpluses  of  loanable  funds  and  active  competition 
among  lenders  have  reduced  interest  rates  during  recent  years.  Also, 
most  farmers  are  in  a  relatively  good  financial  position  and  can  get 
loans  from  the  regular  low-rate  lenders.  Even  though  interest  charges 
will  continue  small  this  year  compared  with  other  production  costs,  in 
the  event  of  a  decline  in  income  these  coats  which  are  largely  fixed 
might  prove  burdensome. 
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Taxes  -  Property-tax  payments  made  by  farmers  in  1947  probably  will  be  up 
somewhat  from  those  for  1946.  Property  taxes  are  responding  to  upward 
pressures  after  fluctuating  very  narrowly  for  10  years.  Revenue  needs  of 
local  governments  have  increased  substantially  during  the  past  few  years, 
and  property  taxes  are  their  major  source  of  operating  funds.  Higher 
salaries  and  wage  rates,  increased  services  and  facilities,  and  increased 
prices  of  materials  have  placed  greater  demands  and  higher  costs  on  local 
governments.  Despite  the  availability  of  revenue  from  State  aids  and 
shared  taxes,  a  significant  part  of  these  increased  costs  must  be  met  by 
property  levies.  The  1945  levies  on  farm  real  estate,  payable  largely 
late  in  1945  and  early  in  1946,  were  more  than  10  percent  higher  than 
those  of  1944.  A  further  rise  is  expected  in  1946. 

Insurance  -  The  increase  in  valuation  of  farm  buildings  and  equipment, 
and  the  wide  gaps  between  insured  value  and  replacement  costs  that  now 
exist  on  many  farms,  will  undoubtedly  cause  many  farmers  to  obtain  more 
insurance,  particularly  where  policies  are  coming  up  for  renewal.  In¬ 
surance  on  farm  property  is  generally  for  a  5-year  or  a  3-year  period, 
with  premiums,  payable  in  advance  and  based  on  75  percent  of  value  at  time 
of  the  contract.  This  means  that  insurance  costs  (premium  outlays)  will 
increase  in  total  amount,  Derhaps  by  not  more  than  5  percent.  Costs  per 
&100  of  insurance  may  decrease  slightly,  largely  as  a  result  of  lower 
unit  overhead  costs  and  reduced  casualties  through  improved  structures  and 
protection  facilities. 


Changes  in  Farm  Production  Costs 

Production  costs  on  all  kinds  of  farms  the  country  over  have  moved 
steadily  upward  during  the  past  several  years.  But  the  effects  of  sharply 
higher  prices  for  feed>  labor,  machinery  and  other  production  items  on 
farm  production  costs  differ  materially  among  farms  and  farming  areas, 
depending  upon  the  production  methods  and  the  crops  and  livestock  grown. 
Some  of  the  important  aspects  of  the  cost  situation  from  a  farm  unit  basis 
are  illustrated  by  comparing  the  trends  since  1930  in  costs  per  unit  of 
production  on  14  important  types  of  farms.  The  unit  costs  relate  to  the 
entire  farm  production  of  the  great  body  of  family-operated  farms  of  the 
respective  type,  and  not  to  individual  commodities  produced  on  these 
farms . 

The  index  of  operating  expense  (figure  6)  measures  the  combined 
effect  of  changes  in  the  quantities  and  prices  of  cash' cost  goods  used, 
and  in  the  volume  of  production  obtained  by  their  use.. 

Characteristic  differences  in  the  composition  of  production 
expenses  on  farms  of  various  types  and  in  the  expansion  in  production 
per  farm  largely  account  for  the  varying  rates  of  increases  in  costs  per 
unit  of  product  during  the  War  period.  Feed  prices  and  wage  rates  rose 
much  faster  than  did  prices  for  other  cost  items.  Cash  costs  have  con¬ 
sequently  risen  fastest  on  those  farms  using  considerable  purchased  feed 
and  hired  labor. 


\ 
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Mechanization  has  also  played  an  important  role  in  ihfluenqing  .. 
the  pattern  of  cash  cost  changes.  Farmers  who  had  or  could  mechanize  • 
most  of  their  operations  were  able  to  hold  down  expenses  per  unit  of  j- 
product  by  expanding  production  thereby  making  better  use  of  their 
labor,  power,  and  equipment.  On  farms  where  increased  production  re¬ 
quired  an  almost  equal  increase  in  labor  or  feed,  out-of-pocket  costs 
per  unit  pushed  up  relatively  faster  than  on  other  farms. 

Present  and  future  levels  of  cash  costs  of  production  will  have 
an  important  bearing  on  the  future  pamings  of  farm  families.  These 
operating  expenses  (cash  costs)  together  with  rent  paid  take  up  less 
than  half  the  total  value  of  production  on  most  family-operated  farms. 
The  rest  of  the  value  of  production  goes  to  the  operator  and  his  family 
as  return  for  their  labor  and  for  their  investment  in  the  farm  business. 

*  ’  *  ’  ’  ft*  .  '  . 

Prices  of  the  things  farmers  buy  historically  are  quite  in¬ 
flexible .  When  foreign  relief  tapers  off,  farm  product  prices  may 
resume  a  less  favorable  relationship  to  those  for  other  goods  and 
services.  Farmers’  earnings  will  reflect  any  unfavorable  price  change 
unless  production  costs  can  be  reduced  substantially  through  increased 
efficiency.  Farmer's  earnings  can  be  protected  from  unfavorable  price 
developments  to.  the  extent  that  cost  reduction  can  offset  price 
declines .  ;  *  ' 

Other  aspects  of  the  cost  situation  on  these  14  types  of  farms 
are  illustrated  in  figure  7.  The  series  of  unit  cbsts  based  on  1930-44 
average  prices  reflect  changes  in  the  aggregate  quantity  .of  labor,  land 
and  other  resources  required  per  unit  of 'total  production.  Downward 
trends  Indicate  improvements  in  production  efficiency.  They  indicate 
that  less  labor,  land  and  equipment  is  now  used  to  produce  the  same 
volume  of  farm  products  as  in  former  years.  Eut  prices  of  production 
goods  have  changed  markedly  over  the  15— year  period,  so  that  the  series- 
based  on  current  prices,  including  a  return  to  the  operator  and  family 
for  their  labor  and  for  their  investment  in  the  farm  equal  to  prevailing 
hired  labor  wage  rates,  and  net  rentals  and  interest  rates  respectively, 
is  a  better  reflection-  of  the  changes  in  production  costs  per  unit  in 
terms  of  current  dollars.  This  series  indicates  the  change  in  farm 
product  prices  which  would  return  to  the  operator  and  his  family  for 
their  labor  and  investment  as  much  as  they  could  get  by  working  at 
prevailing  wages  and  renting  cut  their  land,  livestock  and  machinery  at 
current  local  market  rates. 

Very  substantial  gains  have  been  made  in  production  efficiency 
during  the  last  decade  by  operators  of  most  types  of  farms.. -A  number  of 
factors  have  contributed  to  a  general  reduction  in  the  amount  of  labor, 
land  and  other  resources  required  per  unit  of  farm  output.  Chief  among 
these  is  the  30  to  5C  percent  increase  in  the  average  production  per 
farm  of  the  types  illustrated  in  figure  7.  By  expanding  production, 
operators  on  most  family-operated  farms  can  reduce  their  costs  per  unit 
through  more  efficient  use  of  labor,  machinery  and  land.  A  considerable 
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OPERATING  EXPENSE  PER  UNIT  OF  PRODUCTION 
TYPICAL  FAMILY-OPERATED  FARMS,  BY  TYPE,  1930-45 
INDEX  NUMBERS  (1930-44=100) 
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FIGURE  6 

This  index  measures  the  combined  effect  of  changes  in  prices  and  quantities 
of  cash  cost  goods  used,  and  in  the  volume  of  production  obtained  by  their  use.  Annual 
variations  in  operating  expense  per  unit  of  production  are  traceable  largely  to  fluc¬ 
tuations  in  crop  yields.  Differences  In  the  rate  of  improvement  in  production  effi¬ 
ciency  and  In  the  composition  of  production  expenses  account  for  the  -long-run  differ¬ 
ences  between  types  of  farms. 
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TOTAL  COST  PER  UNIT  OF  PRODUCTION 
ALL  LABOR,  LAND,  AND  OTHER  COST  GOODS  AT  CURRENT  AND  1930-44 
AVERAGE  VALUES,  FAMILY-OPERATED  FARMS,  BY  TYPE,  1930-45 
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FIGURE  7 

By  adopting  more  efficient  production  methods  and  steadily  expanding  production, 
farmers  generally  have  reduced  substantially  the  quantity  of  cost  goods  required  J" 
unit  of  product  marketed.  Costs,  in  terms  of  the  current  value  of  these  Inp  ts-  ,° 
up  50  percent  or  more  during  the  war  -  a  substantial  part  of  such  Production  . costs 
represent  returns  to  the  operator  and  family  for  their  labor,  and  for  their  investment 
in  land  and  other  farm  capitaj_i_  - 
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part  of  the  increase  since  1930  in  production  per  farm  and  per  worker  was 
obtained  by  increasing  the  s  cale  of  operation.  Although  many  of  our 
family-operated  farms  are  yet  too  smail  to  permit  the  most  efficient  use 
of  machinery  and  family  labor,  substantial  progress  has  been  made  in 
obtaining  greater  efficiency  in  production  on  many  farms. 

Mechanization  progressed  rapidly  in  most  sections,  especially  after 
193  5,  and  contributed  significantly  to  the  marked  gains  in  labor  efficiency. 
The  very  substantial  improvement  in  crop  yields  during  the  past  decade  not 
only  aided  in  expanding  production  but  also  materially  enhanced  the  ef¬ 
ficient  use  of  land,  labor,  and  machinery.  Differences  in  the  rate  of 
mechanization  and  improvement  in  crop  yields  account  for  much  of  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  types  of  farms  in  the  reduction  of  real  unit  costs.  Crop 
yields  were  increased  by  adopting  improved  crop  varieties,  increased  use 
of  fertilizer  and  lime,  soil  conservation  activities  and  better  produc¬ 
tion  practices  generally. 

Those  producers  who  were  able  to  reduce  substantially  the  quantity 
of  cost  goods  going  into  each  unit  of  product  have  best  been  able  to  hold 
their  current  production  costs  in  check.  They  will  also  be  in  a  better 
position  to  withstand  any  future  price  declines  than  those  making  fewer 
cost— reducing  adjustments.  In  particularly  unfavorable  economic 
position  are  those  farmers  who  produce  crops  with' hand-and-horse  methods 
in  direct  competition  with  others  using  tractors  and  power  equipment. 

In  considering  the  immediate  and  more  distant  future,  we  must  not 
overlook  the  gains  in  prodhctipn  efficiency  and  in  farmers’  earnings 
resulting  from  sharp  increases  in  crop  yields  and  production  per  farm 
especially  during  the  past  few  years.  A  bad  crop  year  with  resulting 
low  yields  would  send  unit  costs  soaring  far  above  their  present  levels; 
witness  the  experience  of  the  middle  1930’s.  In  fact,  any  substantial 
reduction  in  output  per  farm  from  whatever  cause  would  tend  to  wipe  out 
recent  gains  in  lowering  real  costs  (costs  in  terms  of  quantities  of 
goods  and  services  used  per  unit  of  production)  and  cut  sharply  into 
farm  family  earnings.  Individual  farmers  cannot  reduce  output  without 
increasing  their  real  costs  ner  unit  of  production.  A  very  large  part 
of  total  farm  production  costs  are  "fixed;"  in  the  sense  that  the 
labor  and  investment  furnished  by  the  operator  and  his  family  make  up 
more  than  half  the  total  costs  on  most  types  of  family— operated  farms. 

When  production  is  reduced,  labor,  machinery  and  usually  land  are  less 
Tully  utilized.  A  smaller  volume  of  product  has  to  bear  the  same 
total  overhead  costs,  and  the  cost  per  bushel  or  per  pound  is  neces¬ 
sarily  higher.  The  net  return  per  unit  is  thus  smaller  and,  with  the 
smaller  volume  of  output,  earnings  or  return  to  the  operator  and  his 
family  are  usually  curtailed.  The  effect  is  even  greater  than  the 
measures  shown  in  figure  7  would  indicate,  for  in  this  instance  only  the 
labor  and  other  items  actually  used  in  the  production  of  a  particular 
year  are  included  in  the  calculated  unit  costs.  Underemployment  of  family 
labor  does  not  appear  as  a  cost,  yet  it  certainly  results  in  reduced 
family  income. 


•k  #  *  ■»{• 
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In  general,  we  can  expect  farmers  '  cost-price  relationships  in  1947 
to  depart  little  from  these  obtained  in  1946.  Supplies  of  many  production 
items,  inadequate  during  the  last  few  years,  will  be  more  plentiful  in 
1947.  Manufacturers  are  increasing  their  efforts  on  a  variety  of  machines 
and  equipment  to  meet  specific  conditions.  The  psychological  reaction  of 
farmers  to  high  costs  (although  not  necessarily  high  in  relation  to 
prices)  will  be  to  give  more  emphasis  to  increased  efficiencies  in  produc¬ 
tion  and  production  methods. 

The  future  holds  great  promise  of  advances  in  the  efficiency  of 
farm  production  far  surpassing  those  of  the  past  decade.  Farmers  who 
are  able  to  take  advantage  of  improved  practices  will  profit  not  only 
from  lower  unit  costs  but  from  the  larger  output  per  farm  commonly  as¬ 
sociated  with  such  improvements.  Unit  production  ccsts,  in  terms  of 
quantities  of  cost  goods  used,  will  surely  continue  to  decline  except 
as  interrupted  by  drought,  depression  or  other  adverse  developments. 
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A  high  volume  of  production  per  farm  is  essential  in  obtaining  a  relatively 
low  cost  of  production  per  unit.  Farmers  who  have  been  able  to  make  the  most  effective 
use  of  mechanical  power  and  equipment  have  increased  the  size  of  farm  and  total  output 
and  have  made  the  greatest  reduction  in  cost  per  unit  of  product. 


Goods  and  services  used  in  production* 


Prices  paid  by  farmers  and  farm  wage  rates.  United  States 
(Index  numbers  1335-39  =  100) 


Year 


1947 

Jan. 

Feb. 


All 
commodities 

1/ 


Farm 

machinery 


165 

169 


Building 
material 
other 
than 
house 


;  Equipment 
*  and 
s  supplies 

;  2/ 


1910 

77 

66 

68 

91 

1911 

81 

66 

70 

90 

1912 

77 

66 

70 

90 

1913 

80 

66 

68 

90 

1914 

78 

66 

63 

89 

1915 

82 

68 

69 

95 

1916 

98 

70 

79 

116 

1917 

139 

80 

93 

141 

1918 

137 

102 

109 

163 

1919 

151 

105 

128 

162 

1920 

137 

109 

139 

170 

1921 

111 

105 

105 

137 

1922 

109 

93 

107 

126 

1923 

111 

97 

109 

123 

1924 

112 

101 

109 

120 

1925 

116 

101 

111 

126 

1926 

115 

101 

109 

130 

1927 

113 

101 

106 

127 

1928 

117 

101 

107 

124 

1929 

116 

100 

107 

123 

1930 

111 

100 

105 

118 

1931 

97 

99 

94 

104 

1932 

86 

93 

85 

96 

1933 

85 

91 

87 

93 

1934 

97 

95 

99 

98 

1935 

100 

96 

98 

97 

1936 

98 

98 

99 

99 

1937 

107 

101 

105 

103 

1938 

98 

104 

100 

103 

1939 

96 

101 

100 

99 

1940 

98 

100 

101 

99 

1941 

103 

103 

109 

104 

1942 

117 

106 

120 

114 

1943 

128 

111 

128 

121 

1944 

136 

114 

138 

126 

1945 

137 

116 

141 

128 

1946 

151 

120 

158 

132 

Jan. 

138 

Feb. 

139 

Liar. 

139 

116 

144 

128 

Apr. 

140 

L'ay 

146 

June 

150 

118 

151 

129 

July 

159 

Aug. 

161 

Sept. 

157 

121 

156 

133 

Oct. 

159 

Nov. 

161 

Dec. 

163 

123 

180 

135 

Feed 


86 

99 

84 
99 
94 

93 
120 
170 
179 
195 
127 

90 

114 

124 
131 
131 

127 

128 
137 
134 
122 

86 

64 

71 

98 

106 

105 

121 

85 
85 

94 
101 

125 
150 
165 
163 

194 

165 

167 

168 
169 
182 
191 
227 
231 
214 
210 
210 
204 


196 

192 


t 

t 

Fertilizer  t  Seed 
i 


229 


Wage 

rates 


99 

- 

82 

99 

- 

85 

100 

66 

86 

102 

63 

88 

100 

64 

86 

112 

77 

87 

120 

92 

96 

137 

96 

119 

170 

123 

150 

182 

181 

175 

186 

98 

205 

156 

86 

131 

129 

84 

129 

126 

92 

144 

120 

97 

147 

129 

111 

149 

126 

138 

152 

121 

127 

152 

131 

115 

152 

130 

119 

153 

126 

112 

-142 

115 

98 

110 

99 

66 

81 

96 

61 

72 

104 

90 

81 

102 

99 

88 

96 

92 

94 

102 

124 

107 

100 

102 

106 

100 

84 

105 

97 

84 

107 

100 

80 

131 

111 

125 

171 

120 

156 

224 

121 

175  ' 

268 

121 

.181 

297 

124 

190 

321 

307 

186 

122 

191 

191 

307 

192 

321 

127 

189 

321 

339 


1/  Excluding  wages. 

2 /  Based  on  prices  paid  by  fanners  for  16  items  including  binder  twine,  lead  arsenate  milk  pails, 
pitchforks,  gasoline  for  autos  and  trucks,  motor  oil,  and  tires,  and  other  similar  items  used  on 

farms  far  production. 


Hotet-  For  a  list  of  items  included  in  this  table  see  ^ Agricultural  Prices'*  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  April  29,  1946. 
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General 

Situation 

Farmers  will  pay  more  attention  to  costs  in  1947  than  they  have  in,.  , 
the  past  few  years.  Long-term  debts  incurred  when  costs  and  incomes  are 
high  will  become  more  burdensome  as  prices  and  gross  income  fall  off.' 

When  farm-product  prices  are  considerably  higher  than  cost  items  and 
higher  prices  for  farm  products  and  higher  incomes  are  in  prospect,  cost 
increases  do  not  seem  so  important.  Gross  farm  production  and  prices  of 
farm  products  have  gone  up  since  1938.  Gross  farm  income  also  has  gone  up, 
and  its  advance  has  been  more  rapid  than  for  either  production  or  prices. 

Farm  costs  also  increased,  but  relatively  less  and  at  a  slower  rate  than 
gross  income  and  prices.  It  is  quite  probable  that  farm  costs  will  remain 
relatively  high  for  the  next  few  years.  Prices  and  costs  usually  move 
together,  but  costs  lag  behind. 

Demand  for  food  and  fiber  for  the  armed  forces  is  now  less  than 
during  the  war  and  requirements  for  relief  in  the  countries  devastated  by 
the  war  are  tapering  off.  Many  commodities  are  not  so  scarce  now  as  they 
were  during  the  war.  The  return  to  peace-time  conditions  has  brought  about 
many  other  adjustments  in  farm  costs. 

There  is  evidence  of  some  tapering  off  in  farm-product  prices.  The 
index  of  prices  received  by  farmers  converted  to  a  1935-3S  base  shows  an 
advance  from  192  in  January  1946  to  232  in  August.  Largely  because  of  the 
spurt  in  neat  prices,  particularly  hogs,  the  index  rose  to  254  in  October, 

The  index  has  declined  since  then  and  was  245  in  February  1947.  On  the 
other  hand,  prices  farmers  pay  for  commodities  purchased  (particularly  ma¬ 
chinery  and  building  materials)  have  increased  some.  (See  inside  cover  page.) 
Feed  prices  have  declined  about  25  percent  since  the  peak  reached  in  July. 

Cash  wage  payments  and  value  of  perquisites  to  hired  farm  workers  in 
1946  were  the  highest  on  record.  Gage  rates  will  continue  at  the  high 
levels  of  1946  for  some  time  but  probably  will  taper  off  some  in  the  latter 
part  of  1947.  The  supply  of  farm  workers  increased  in  1946  over  1945  and 
a  further  increase  is  expected  in  1947. 
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Tho  total  volume  of  machinery,  power  and  equipment  on  farms  has 
increased  each  year  since  1940,  and  in  1946  was  about  one -third  above  the 
1935' 39  average .  More  machinery  will  be  available  in  19^7  than  during 
the  past  few  years,  but  at  prices  above  those  in  1946.  Production  of 
farm  machinery  for  the  last  6  months  of  1946  was  about  25  percent  above 
that  for  the  same  period  in  1945.  and  a  further  increase  in  production  is 
expected  in  1946  47.  Although  retail  prices  of  new  machinery  and  costs 
of  using  machinery  have  increased  less  than  have  farm  incomes  and  most 
items  of  form  cost  since  the  pre-war  period,  machinery  prices  and  costs 
were  at  about  record  levels  in  1946  and  little  change  is  in  prospect  in 
the  years  immediately  ahead. 

The  number  of  tractors  in  1946  was  more  than  double  the  number  in 
1935-39-  The  increases  in  numbers  of  combines,  corn  pickers,  windrow 
pick  up  balers,  and  tractor  row  crop  cultivators,  mowers  end  attachments 
were  greater  than  thcae  for  tractors .  The  increase  for  moldboard  plows 
and  some  heavy  duty  machines  was  less  than  for  tractors.  War-time  pressures 
forced  use  of  machinery  that  normally  would  have  been  discarded.  As  a 
result,  machinery  on  farms  is  on  the  average  slightly  older  than  in  normal 
times. 

The  peak  of  feed  costs,  particularly  grain  and  hay,  for  the  war 
and  post-war  period  probably  has  been  reached.  The  government  price  support 
for  com  will  tend  to  hold  feed  costs  up  through  1948,  but  the  long-term 
trend  will  be  downward  except  in  areas  of  local  shortages .  The  supply  of 
feed  grain  per  animal  unit  on  January  1,  1947  was  the  largest  on  record. 

Hay  stocks  were  about  10  percent  above  the  1938-42  average  and  the  produc 
tion  of  by  product  feeds  for  the  first  half  of  1947  is  expected  to  be  a 
little  larger  than  in  1946.  As  prices  of  livestock  and  livestock  products 
decline  farmers  will  tend  to  reduce  feed  costs  by  using  more  farm-grown 
feeds  and  less  purchased  feeds. 

Farmers  are  paying  higher  prices  for  most  seeds  than  in  1946.  While 
seed  production,  generally,  was  higher  last  year  than  in  the  past  few  years 
stocks  on  June  30,  1946  wore  abnormally  low.  As  a  result,  1947  seedings 
will  draw  more  heavily  than  usual  on  production  of  the  previous  year. 

Record  breaking  supplies  of  fertilizers  are  expected  to  be  available 
for  use  in  1947-  However,  the  unprecedented  demand,  particularly  in  areas 
using  relatively  little  fertilizer  before  the  war,  continue  to  outrun  the 
increasing  supplies.  Farmers  will  pay  higher  prices  for  fertilizer  in  1947 
than  they  have  in  several  years,  but  income  and  price  ratios  will  probably 
continue  favorable  to  comparatively  high  purchases  of  fertilizer. 

Lumber  is  basic  to  most  building,  and  construction,  particularly 
housing,  is  expected  to  reach  a  new  high  in  1947-  In  addition,  new  uses 
have  been  found  for  wood,  particularly  Western  pine,  cedar  and  red  wood. 
Despite  the  fact  that  lumber  production  has  been  high  the  past  few  years 
and  is  expected  to  be  near  record  levels  in  1947,  the  demand  for  lumber 
is  expected  to  continue  strong  relative  to  supply  during  1947-  However  1947 
prices  of  lumber  are  relatively  higher  than  those  of  other  building  ma¬ 
terials  and  are  not  likely  to  increase  further. 
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Production  of  containers ,  nails,  staples,  fencing,  bale  ties, 
galvanized  roofing  and  siding,  metal  pipe  and  similar  products  was 
improved  in  the  latter  part  of  1946  after  labor-management  difficulties 
were  settled.  Production  is  expected  to  increase  further  and  distribution 
to  improve  in  1947.  Costs  of  most  of  these ’products  have  increased  since 
price  ceilings  were  removed  and  are  not  likely  to  decline  soon. 

Record  numbers  of  farms  have  been  transferred  voluntarily  to  new 
owners  at  high  and  rising  prices.  About  half  of  the  recent  purchases  have 
been  credit  financed  sales,  about  70  percent  of  which  have  had  a  debt  of 
50  percent  or  more.  A  considerable  number  have  had  a  mortgage  debt  amount 
ing  to  over  75  percent  of  the  sale  price .  Many  of  these  debts  exceed  the 
full  market  value  of  the  farm  a  few  years  ago.  Those  buying  largely  on 
credit  assume  fixed  costs  for  interest  and  principal  repayments  that  may 
seem  reasonable  at  current  high  income  levels,  but  may  become  extremely 
burdensome  when  net  farm  incomes  are  considerably  lower. 

Interest  charges  paid  by  farmers  on  farm- mortgage  debt  took  a  turn 
upward  in  1946  after  declining  for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century.  These 
costs  probably  will  be  higher  in  1947  as  additional  machinery,  equipment 
and  supplies  become  available  and  compete  for  the  cash  reserves  of  farmers. 


Farm  Labor 

Farm  wage  rates  in  1946  were  over  three  times  the  pre-war  level  and 
were  the  highest  on  record.  Cash  wage  payments  and  value  of  perquisites 
to  hired  farm  workers  in  1946  also  were  the  largest  on  record.  Farm  wage 
rates  this  year  will  continue  high  but  probably  will  taper  off  some  in  the 
last  part  of  the  year.  Farm  employment  increased  somewhat  in  1946,  and  is 
expected  to  increase  further  in  1947- 

For  at  least  the  next  y«rar  or  two,  the  number  of  persons  available 
for  farm  work  will  not  change  greatly,  prices  of  farm  products  will  be 
somewhat  lower  than  at  present,  and  farm  wage  rates  will  remain  relatively 
high.  This  means  different  things  to  different  farmers.  Nearly  half  of 
the  Nation's  farmers  hire  no  labor  at  all;  nearly  a  third  hire  a  little 
labor;  and  about  one- fifth  employ  over  90  percent  of  the  hired  farm  labor. 

On  the  other  hand,  about  a  fourth  of  the  hired  farm  workers  are  also  farm 
operators  or  members  of  farm  families  who  do  some  work  for  wages  on  other 
farms . 

Hired  labor  costs  are  a  major  production  expense  to  the  fifth  of 
the  farmers  who  do  most  of  the  hiring.  This  group  will  benefit  most  by 
adding  to  the  gains  in  labor  productivity  that  were  made  during  the  war. 

Despite  high  wage  rates,  hired  labor  costs  per  unit  of  product  can 
be  kept  down  by  increasing  the  productivity  of  the  workers.  While  wage 
rates  tripled  during  the  war,  productivity  of  farm  workers  also  increased 
materially.  Prices  of  farm  products  more  than  doubled  and  total  farm  out 

put  increased  by  almost  a  third*  (See  table  1) .  Thus,  despite  record  pay¬ 
ments  to  hired  workers,  net  income  of  farmers  also  reached  record  proportions. 
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Not  only  must  good  wages  bo  paid,  but  farm  working  and  living 
conditions  would  need  to  be  made  more  attractive  in  order  to  obtain  an 
adequate  supply  of  capable  workers.  The  farm  operators  who  depend  most 
on  hired  workers  still  will  have  to  plan  carefully  in  order  to  obtain  an 
adequate  supply  of  reasonably  well-trained  labor. 


Table  1.-  Farm  wage  rates  and  related  data,  United  States, 
1935-39  average  and  1940-46  inclusive 


Index  numbers  (1935*39  =  100 ) 


Period 

or 

year 

Farm  employment 

Gross  farm 
production  2/ 

Farm 

wage 

rates 

:  Ratio  farm  wage 
:  rates  to 

Total 

1/ 

Family 

1/ 

Hired 

Total 

Per 

worker 

1/ 

:  Pro-  : 

:duction: 

:  per  : 

: worker  : 

: 

Gross 

farm 

income 

per 

worker 

1935-39 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1940 

97 

96 

100 

107 

110 

107 

97 

99 

1941 

95 

94 

99 

111 

117 

131 

112 

94 

1942 

95 

94 

99 

122 

128 

171 

134 

92 

1943 

94 

94 

94 

119 

127 

224 

176 

96 

1944 

92 

93 

8? 

124 

135 

268 

199 

108 

1945 

90 

92 

82 

123 

137 

297 

217 

113 

1946  4/ 

92 

94 

84 

126 

137 

321 

234 

113 

l/  Includes  farm  operators  and  members  of  their  families  working  without 
wages . 


2/  Includes  value  of  farm-produced  power  of  horses  and  mules. 
3/  Based  on  total  farm  employment  and  total  gross  production. 
4/  Preliminary. 


Lower  labor  costs  per  unit  of  product  can  be  obtained  by  higher  cropjj 
^delds,  greater  use  of  machinery  and  other  labor-saving  devices,  Getter  super 
vision,  and  farm  work  simplification.  Although  additional  or  better  machin¬ 
ery  will  add  to  capital  investment,  the  resulting  savings  in  labor  costs 
often  reduce  total  operating  costs,  tost  capital  investments  that  increase  1 
labor  efficiency  on  the  farm  should  pay  off ,  but  the  savings  should  be 
balanced  against  the  extra  costs.  The  fifth  of  the  farmers  depending  most 
on  hired  labor  should  be  generally  in  the  best  position  to  make  adjustments 
of  this  kind. 
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High  farm  wage  rates  and  farm  prosperity  generally  go  together; 
conversely,  dollar-a-day  wages  and  30-cent  corn  historically  have  gone  to¬ 
gether.  High  levels  of  business  activity  and  industrial  employment  not 
only  mean  reduced  supplies  of  farm  labor  and  relatively  high  wage  rates, 
but  a  good  market  for  farm  products  and  high  farm  incomes  as  well. 

Farm  Power  and  Machinery 

The  index  of  total  volume  of  machinery  and  power  on  farms  has  in¬ 
creased  each  year  since  1940,  and  in  1946  was  about  one-third  above  the 
1935-39  average  (see  table  2).  With  production  of  farm  machinery  for  the 
last  6  months  of  1946  about  25  percent  above  the  same  period  of  1945,  a 
further  increase  in  volume  in  1946-47  is  expected.  . 

The  volume  of  power  and  machinery  increased  despite  obstacles  to 
production  of  farm  machinery  during  the  war,  the  suspended  production  of 
automobiles  from  1942  to  1945  and  continuous  annual  reductions  in  horse 
and  mule  numbers.  Much  of  the  increase  came  from  the  marked  expansion  in 
numbers  of  tractors  and  tractor  machines.  The  number  of  tractors  in  i.946 
was  more  than  double  the  1935-39  average  and  the  number  of  many  tractor 
machines  increased  even  more.  Combines,  corn  pickers,  windrow  pick-up 
balers,  tractor  row  crop  cultivators  and  tractor  mowers  all  have  increased 
more  than  have  tractors,  but  moldboard  plows  and  some  other  heavy  duty 
tillage  machines  have  increased  less. 

A  part  of  the  increase  in  tractor  numbers  and  other  machines  since 
1942  has  come  about  through  the  reconditioning  of  old  machines  that  had 

been  discarded  or  exchanged  for  new  ones.  This  means  that  the  average  age 

of  tractors  has  increased.  According  to  standards  of  use  in  prewar  years, 
about  400,000  of  these  tractors  would  have  been  discarded  last  year.  .  This 

has  also  been  the  case  for  some  other  farm  machines. 

Along  with  the  marked  increase  in  tractors  and  tractor  machines, 
there  have  been  important  decreases  in  horse  and  mule  numbers  and  in  all 
kinds  of  horse-drawn  machines  and  equipment.  The  number  of  horses  and  mules 
in  1946  was  about  4.2  million,  or  27  percent,  below  the  1935-39  average; 
a  much  greater  decline  than  would  have  occurred  under  normal  conditions. 

High  feed  prices  and  high  meat  animal  prices  contributed  to  this  decline. 

The  number  of  farm  automobiles  showed  little  change  from  1940  to 
1946.  Purchase  of  limited  numbers  of  new  automobiles,  mostly  from  dealers’ 
stocks,  and  of  used  automobiles  from  urban  areas  helped  maintain  numbers 
of  automobiles  on  farms  during  the  war.  However,  the  average  age  of  farm 
automobiles  was  about  3  years  greater  in  1946  than  in  1940. 

There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  farm  motortrucks. 
Farmers  have  purchased  a  considerable  number  of  used  motortrucks  from  urban 
areas.  They  also  have  purchased  a  fairlylarge  number  of  used  motortrucks 
from  the  armed  services,  and  have  converted  automobiles  to  motortrucks. 


Table  2.-  Power  and  machinery  on  United  States  farms  and  related  data, 

1935-39  average  and  1940-46 

(1935-39  =  100) 


Year 

or 

period 

Number  on  farms,  January  1 

Volume  on  farms, 
.Tammnr  T  1  /  

Gross 

farm 

income 

calendar 

•year 

2/ 

Prices 

received 

by 

farmers 

Horses 

and 

mules 

all 

ages 

Tractors 

Auto¬ 

mobiles 

Motor 

trucks 

All 

machinery 

and 

equipment 
other  than 
tractors 
and  motor 
vehicles 

All 

farm 

power, 

machines 

and 

equipment 

1935-39 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

» 

100 

1940 

92 

124 

106 

108 

119 

107 

105 

93 

1941 

90 

135 

108 

113 

125 

109 

132 

115 

1942 

87 

152 

110 

119 

137 

115 

177 

148 

1943 

84 

169 

107 

132 

152 

120 

219 

179 

1944 

80 

178 

106 

141 

158 

122 

> 

229 

182 

1945 

76 

193 

105 

150 

176 

127 

236 

188 

1946  3/ 

•  70 

208 

105 

(• 

159 

200 

133 

262 

216 

1 /  In  terms  of  average  1935-39  prices. 

2 /  Includes  government  payments. 

3 J  Preliminary. 


Largely  because  of  greatly  increased  feed  prices,  per  head  costs  of 
keeping  work  stock  in  1946  were  about  double  prewar.  Farm  wage  rates  in 
1946  were  more  than  three  times  the  prewar  level.  Retail  prices  of  new 
machines  and  costs  of  materials  and  services  incidental  to  their  operation 
we  re  in  1946  considerably  above  the  prewar  averages,  but  in  general  the 
increases  were  much  less  than  the  increase  in  costs  of  keeping  work  stock  or 
the  increase  in  wage  rates.  Thus,  conditions  in  recent  years  have  furthered 
the  advantage  of-using  power  machines,  and  other  labor  saving  machines  and 
equipment.  The  greatly  increased  farm  income  has  enabled  many  farmers  to 
buy  the  new  machines.  An  even  greater  increase  in  volume  of  power  and 
machines  would  have  taken  place  if  more  new  machinery  and  equipment  had  been 
available  to  farmers.  -  • 
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Condi ti  ons  in  the  years  ahead  will  be  favorable  for  expanding  the 
use  of  machinery  despite  the  fact  that  labor  will  be  more  plentiful  and 
farm  product  prices  and  incomes  will  be  lower.  Although  retail  prices  of 
new  machinery  and  costs  of  usin^  machinery  iiave  increased  less  than  have 
farm  incomes  or  most  items  of  farm  cost  since  the  prewar  period,  machinery 
prices  and  costs  were  at  about  record  high  levels  in  1946  and  little  change 
is  in  prospect  in  the  years  immediately  ahead.  More  bushels  of  wheat  or 
corn  and  more  pounds  of  cotton  or  tobacco  may  be  required  to  pay  for  machin¬ 
ery  purchased  on  long-time  credit  than  when  the  debt  was  incurred,  farmers 
should  appraise  thoroughly  their  machinery  and  power  needs  and  limit  their 
purchases  to  machines  and  equipment  that  can  be  expected  to  pay  out  with 
somewhat  lower  level  of  farm  incomes  than  in  1946.  Y/here  the 'work  to  be  done 
with  a  specific  machine  is  small,  it  may  be  advantageous  either  to  rent  a 
machine,  hire  the  work  done,  or  to  continue  using  relatively  old  machines 
and  methods o 


Feed  Costs 

The  index  of  feed  grain  and  hay  prices  in  February  1947  was  95  percent 
above  the  1935-39  average,  somewhat  higher  than  a  year  ago  but  much  below 
the  peak  reached  in  July  1946  (see  table  3).  Feed  costs  will  probably  remain 
around  present  levels  through  1948  because  of  the  Government  commitment  to 
support  the  price  of  corn.  The  index  of  livestock  and  livestock  product 
-prices  in  February  1947  was  138  percent  above  its  1935-39  average.  Thus, 
livestock  prices  were  about  20-25  percent  higher  than  feed  costs,  but  they 
are  likely  to  reach  a  balance  in  line  with  feed  costs.  This  readjustment 
may  come  about  gradually  over  a  year  or  more;  or  it  may  come  rather  quickly 
if  consumer-demand  slackens. 

The  supply  of  feed  grains  per  animal  unit  on  January  1  was  the 
largest  on  record.  Hay  stocks,  although  smaller  than  a  year  earlier,  are 
considered  ample  for  the  livestock  to  be  fed.  Production  of  byproduct  feeds 
for  the  first  half  of  1947  is  expected  to  be  a  little  larger  than  in  1946. 

The  quantity  of  feed  concentrates  fed  in  the  6  months  from  April 
through  September  1947  is  expected,  to  be  2-3  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier. 
Hogs  will  take  less  feed  during  this  period  than  in  1946  because  the  fall 
pig  crop  declined  12  percent  and  the  increase  in  the  spring  pig  crop  will 
probably  be  rather  small.  Poultry  also  will  take  less  feed  because  of  fewer 
hens  and  pullets  and  probably  a  smaller  chicken  and  turkey  crop.  There  are 
fewer  milk  cows  than  a  year  ago.  Feed  grain  prices,  however,  will  be 
supported  for  several  months  at  least  by  a  strong  commercial  and  export  de¬ 
mand.  It  is  expected  that  about  140  million  more  bushels  of  corn  may  be 
used  for  nonfeed  uses  and  exports  in  the  year  1946-47  than  was  used  in 
1945-46. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  feed  grains  and  hay  are  about  11  per¬ 
cent  above  prices  a  year  ago  when  price  controls  were  in  effect.  Prices 
paid  by  farmers  for  millfeeds  are  about  7  percent  above  a  year  ago.  Mixed 
dairy  feeds  and  laying  mash  are  11  and  14  percent  higher  respectively  and 
high  protein  feeds  are  around  40  percent  higher  than  a  year  ago.  The  present 
higher  price  of  high  protein  feeds  compared  with  feed  grains  reflects  the 
strong  demand  for  high  protein  feeds  when  returns  from  livestock  and  live¬ 
stock  products  are  high. 


Table  3 • '  Prices  of  livestock  and  feed,  1927-47 

.  ’  .  i  *  . 

Index  numbers  ( 1935 - 39  ~  100) 


Patio  of 


Livestock 

and  livestock 

Feed  grains  and 

livestock 

Year 

product  prices- 

hay  prices 

prices  to 

1/ 

1/ 

feed 

prices 

1927 

127 

121 

105 

1928 

136 

130 

105 

1929 

138 

126 

110 

1930 

117 

113 

104 

1931 

85 

78 

109 

1932 

63 

51 

124 

1933 

62 

60 

103 

1934 

72 

100 

72 

1935 

99 

113 

88 

1936 

103 

108  - 

95 

1937 

109 

132 

83 

1938 

97 

75 

129 

1939 

93 

73 

127 

1940 

96 

86 

112 

1941 

120 

94 

128 

1942 

148 

117 

126 

1943 

172 

155 

111 

1944 

166 

175 

95 

1945 

174 

170 

102 

1946 

205 

205 

100 

Jan. 

175 

173 

101 

Feb. 

173 

175 

99 

Mar. 

174 

180 

97 

Apr. 

176 

180 

98 

May 

177 

198 

89 

June 

182 

206 

•  88 

July 

212 

257 

82 

Aug. 

225 

237 

95 

Sept . 

214 

233 

92 

Oct . 

.  256 

234 

109 

Nov. 

252 

197 

128 

Dec . 

252 

196 

129 

1947 

Jan. 

240 

194 

124  . 

Feb. 

238 

195 

122 

1/  Calendar  .year. 
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The  peak  of  feed  costs  (grain  and  hay)  for  the  war  and  post-war 
period  probably  has  been  reached.  The  long-term  trend  from  now  on  will 
be  downward.  However,  the  government  support  of  corn  prices  will  tend  to 
hold  feed,  costs  up  through  1948.  If  prices  of  livestock  and  livestock 
products  should  decline  sharply  sometime  before  the  end  of  1948  the  tend¬ 
ency  will  be  for  farmers  to  reduce  costs  by  buying  less  of  the  higher  priced 

feeds  (earticularly  high  protein  feeds)  and  depend  more  on  home  raised  feeds. 

■ 

Prices  of  poultry  feeds  in  February  were  10-15  percent  above  a  year 
ago,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  any  important  changes  in  the  cost  of 
feeds  for  poultry  in  the  next  few  months.  Poultry  product  feed  ratios  in 
February  were  less  favorable  for  poultrymen  than  for  most  other  classes  of 
livestock  producers.  Egg  production  in  1947  will  be  5  to  8  percent  less 
than  in  1946.  Egg-feed  price  ratios  will  be  less  favorable  for  egg  produc¬ 
ers  than  in  1946  or  the  long  tine  average. 

Dairy  product  feed-price  ratios  in  February  were  less  favorable  for 
dairymen  than  in  December  and  January.  The  butterfat-feed  ratio  was  belov/ 
its  long  tine  average  for  February  but  the  milk-feed  ratio  was  still  9  per¬ 
cent  above  its  average.  Commercial  dairy  feeds  this  winter  cost  10-15 
percent  more  than  a  year  ago.  The  price  of  milk  in  February  1947  was  13 
percent  higher  than  the  price  of  milk  plus  a  dairy  production  payment 
February  1946  of  65  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  The  price  of  butt erf at  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  1947,  however,  was  about  the  same  as  the  price  in  February  1946  plus 
a  dairy*  production  payment  of  17  cents  a  pound.  Tlie  cost  of  feed  concen¬ 
trates  for  dairy  cows  is  not  expected  to  decline  materially  in  the  next  few 
months. 

During  the  pasture  season  (April  through  September)  about  80  percent 
of  the  feed  for  dairy  cows  and  a  larger  percentage  of  the  feed  for  beef 
cattle  and  sheep  cones  from  pasture.  Less  than  one-third  of  the  total  con¬ 
centrates  fed  in  the  year  to  dairy  cows  are  fed  during  this  period.  The 
condition  of  pastures  therefore  has  a  considerable  effect  on  feed  costs. 

The  weather  during  the  past  six  years  for  the  country  as  a  whole  has  been 
favorable  to  the  development  of  pastures.  But  farmers  also  can  do  much  to 
improve  pastures  by  liming,  fertilizing  and  using  improved  varieties  of  seed 
for  permanent  pasture  and  by  the  greater  use  of  rotation  and  supplementary 
pastures.  The  problem  very  often  is  that  of  supplying  sufficient  pasturage 
during  July  and  August  after  the  permanent  pastures  have  dried  up.  Some 
forethought  in  this  direction  may  make  possible  a  steady'-  flow  of  milk  and 
continuous  gains  on  beef  cattle  during  these  months  without  the  use  of  expen¬ 
sive  grain  and  silage.  The  place  of  pasture  in  the  raising  of  poultry  and 
hogs  will  become  more  important  as  prices  of  livestock  and  livestock  products 
decline  in  the  next  few  years.  More  and  better  pasturage  throughout  the 
season  is  one  way  for  farmers  to  reduce  their  feed  costs  per  unit  of  product. 

More  timely  harvesting  of  hay'-  this  summer  ’would  tend  to  lower  the 
feed  cost  of  dairy  products  and  of  gains  on  beef  cattle  next  fall  and  winter. 
The  feed  value  in  hays  could  be  increased  greatly*-  if  more  farmers  cut  hay 
at  the  proper  stage  of  maturity  and  then  cured,  handled  and  stored  to  preserve 
the  quality.  Improvement  in  the  quality  of  hay'-  is  important  in  the  northern 
dairy  region  because  hay  is  the  principal  source  of  carotene  or  vitamin  A, 
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On  many  farms  in  this  region  hay  is  cut  too  late  for  the  production  of  good 
quality  hay. 


Seeds 

The  cost  of  legume  and  non-legume  hay,  pasture  and  cover  crop  seeds 
in  1947  will  be  higher  than  in  1946.  Farmers  paid  an  average  of  about 
18  percent  higher  prices  in  February  1947  than  in  1946  for  alfalfa  and  red, 
alsike,  and  sweet  clover  seeds.  Timothy,  red  top,  Kentucky  bluegrass  and 
orchard  grass  averaged  about  22  percent  higher  than  a  year  ago.  All  of 
.these  increases  may  not  be  reflected  uniformly  or  entirely  by  retail  prices 
in  1947.  But  they  do  indicate  to  a  considerable  extent  what  may  be  expected. 
Growers  received  74  percent  more  for  Kentucky  bluegrass  seed  in  1946  than  in 
1945;  76  percent  more  for  red  top;  31  percent  more  for  red  clover;  and  25 
percent  more  for  alsike  clover.  Hairy  vetch  was  12  percent  higher  in  1946 
than  in  1945,  This  was  the  greatest  increase  in  price  received  by  growers 
of  cover  crop  seeds.  The  only  decrease  occurred  in  the  case  of  orchard 
grass  for  which  prices  paid  to  growers  in  1946  were  only  about  half  of  those 
paid  in  1945. 

Production  of  all  clover  and  cover  crop  seeds  in  1946  was  about  20 
percent  above  that  of  1945.  On  the  other  hand  grass  seed  production  last 
year  was  about  15  percent  lower  than  in  1945.  Decreases  occurred  primarily 
in  the  production  of  Kentucky  bluegrass,  red  top,  meadow  fescue,  crested 
wheat  grass,  brome  grass,  and  all  vetch  seeds.  Stocks  on  June  30,  1946 
were  much  lower  than  in  previous  years  so  that  1947  seedings  will  need  to 
draw'  more  heavily  than  usual  on  current  production.  The  quality  of  the  seed 
crop  was  generally  good  in  1946  and  the  movement  from  growers  to  trade 
channels  was  faster  than  usual. 


Fertilizers 

Farmers  will  pay  higher  prices  for  fertilizer  in  1947  than  they  have 
in  several  years.  Although  prices  of  fertilizer  have  risen  during  the  past 
several  years,  prices  received  by  farmers  for  commodities  they  sell  have 
risen  relatively  more  rapidly.  As  a  result,  the  ratio  of  farm-product 
prices  to  prices  paid  for  fertilizer  has  been  comparatively  favorable .  This 
ratio  probably  will  continue  favorable  in  1947  and  probably  will  stimulate 
comparatively  high  pirchases  of  fertilizer. 

Fertilizer  prices  are  influenced  by  the  prices  of  materials  used  in 
their  manufacture.  During  the  past  year  prices  of  chemical  and  organic 
nitrogen  materials  have  risen  about  8  percent  and  4  5  percent,  and  prices  of 
phosphatic  materials  and  of  mixed  fertilizers  approximately  8  and  10  per¬ 
cent.  Prices  of  fertilizers  which  contain  considerable  quantities  of 
organic  nitrogen  (such  as  tobacco  and  vegetable  crop  fertilizers)  will  be 
affected  particularly  by  these  higher  prices. 
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Record  breaking  supplies  'of  fertilizers  are  expected  to  be  available 
for  use  on  1947  crops.  More  nitrogen  and  phosphatic  materials  can  be 
expected  in  the  last  half  of  1947.  The  nitrogen  will  come  from  plants  that 
were  producing  fertilizer  as  a  by-product  only  during  the  war  and  are  now 
leased  by  private  industry  for  the  production  of  fertilizer.  The  phosphate 
will  come  from  increased  supplies  of  phosphate  rock,  sulphuric  acid,  and 
from  new  acidulating  plants.  However,  the  unprecedented  demand,  particu¬ 
larly  in  areas  using  relatively  little  before  the  war,  continues  to  outrun 
the  increasing  supplies.  Thus,  the  increased  fertilizer  production  from 
expanded  facilities  will  be  accompanied  by  wider  and  heavier  fertilizer  use, 
and  by  higher  prices  than  were  paid  by  farmers  for  fertilizers  in  recent 
years . 


Lumber,  Containers  and  Farm  Supplies 

The  demand  for  lumber,  containers  and  fa.rm  supolies  will  remain 
strong  through  1947.  •  Lumber  production  is  expected  to  exceed  55  billion 
board  feet  this  year,  slightly  more  than  the  output  in  1946.  Millwork  and 
beveled  siding  are  important  items  that  will  be  in  short  supply.  During 
the  war  new  uses,  such  as  patterns,  food  shocks  and  painted  furniture  were 
found  for  Western  pine.  Cedar  and  redwood  were  used  for  the  first  time  for 
pickle  vats,  water  coolers,  and  other  products.  All  three  of  these  woods 
were  previoiisly  used  for  beveled  siding,  and,  ir  addition,  large  quantities 
of  Western  pine  were  used  in  millwork.  Postwar  supplies  now  must  be  divided 
between  both  old  and  new  uses.  Shortages  in  these  items  are  expected  to 
continue  until  methods  are  found  for  utilizing  other  kinds  of  wood  for  these 
purpos  es  o 

'  -  1  ’  *  * 

Although  distribution  as  a  whole  will  improve,  spot  shortages  will 
occur ^in  wooden  containers  during  1947,  particularly  in  Western  areas. 
Increased  needs  for  wire  ydll  interfere  with  the  production  of  wire-bound 
boxes.  Imports  of  burlap  for  bags  in  1947  will  be  below  those  of  last  year, 
but  .if  good  use  is  made  of  second-hand  bags  supplies  should  be  adequate. 

Production  of  tin  cans  this  year  is  expected  to  improve  slightly 
over  1946.  All  quotas  on  the  use  of  tin  cans  ’were  removed  on  December  27, 
1946,  This  may  slow  up  deliveries  from  manufacturers  until  supplies  are 
more  generally  available.  No  difficulty  should  be  experienced  in  obtaining 
paper,  open  mesh  or  cotton  bags  in  1947. 

Production  of  merchant  trade  products  (barbed  and  ’woven  wire  fencing, 
nails  and  staples,  bale  ties,  galvanized-  roofing  and  siding,  wire  netting 
and  pipe),  like  all  other  steel  items,  was  curtailed  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1946  by  labor-management  difficulties  in  the  steel  and  coal  indust ries . 
However,  a  very  high  rate  of  production  was  maintained  for  the  remainder  of 
the  war  and  the  outlook  for  further  increases  in  1947  is  very  good.  The 
steel  industry  is  now  operating  at  near  capacity  and  if  production  is  main¬ 
tained  at  this  level,  output  of  merchant  trade  products  will  be  increased 
accordingly.  Housing  construction  will  continue  to  draw  heavily  on  supplies 
of  galvanized  sheet,  pipe  and  nails,  and  it  is  antici-atcd  that  these  items 
will  be  in  short  supply  for  some  time,  although  the  situation  may  ease  some 
late  in  1947. 
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The  sharp  increase  in  the  index  of  farm  building  materials  prices 
was  caused  by  recent  advances  in  price  of  lumber  and  millwork.  The  costs 
of  all  containers  have  increased  since  price  ceilings  were  removed  and  are 
not  likely  to  decline  soon,  particularly  in  those  areas  where  supplies  of 
containers  will  be  scarce. 


Insecticides  and  Fungicides 

Insecticides  and  fungicides  in  general  will  probably  cost  farmers 
from  5  to  7  percent  more  in  1947  than  they  did  in  1946.  The  principal 
items  for  which  supplies  will  continue  to  be  below  quantities  desired,  are 
nicotine  and  dinitro  compounds,  rotenone,  napthalene  and  pa radi chlorobenzene. 
The  supply  situation  in  1947  appears  favorable  for  most  of  tljte  other  items 
such  as  pyrethrum,  cryolite,  sodium  fluoride,  sodium  fluosilicate,  copper 
chemicals,  sulfur,  dust  diluents,  petroleum  insecticide  carriers  and  syn¬ 
thetic  compounds  such  as  DDT,  thiocyanates,  synthetic  organic  fungicides, 
arsenicals,  and  fumigants.  But  generally  high  distribution' costs  will  tend 
to  keep  prices  Tip  even  for  i terns  that  become  available  in  larger  quantities. 


Land  Values  and  Rentals 

Both  farm  real  estate  values  and  rentals  are  currently  high.  Farm 
land  rentals  in  1946  were  more  than  double  the  prewar  level  and  higher  than 
for  any  previous  year.  Tihile  high  rentals  mean  higher  costs  for  tenants,, 
of  greater  concern  are  the  longer-run  fixed  costs  that  frequently  arise 
when  land  prices  are  high. 

. 

Average  farm  land  values  for  the  country  as  a  whole  on  November  1, 

1946  were  only  about  one-tenth  below  the  1920  inflationary  peak.  During 
the  12  months  ending  November  1,  1946,  average  'land  values  rose  14  percent 
compared  with  a  rise  of  11  percent  for  the  year  ending  November  1945,  14 
percent  in  1944,  and  13  percent  in  1943.  These  steady  increases  brought  the J 
index  of  average  value  per  acre  of  farm  real  estate  (1912-14  =  100)  for  last 
November  to  152,  83  percent  above  the  1935-39  average. 

Record  number  of  farms  (56  per  thousand)  has  been  transferred  volun¬ 
tarily  to  new  owners  at  high  and  rising  prices.  The  purchase  of  a  farm 
generally  represents  a  long-time  fixed  investment  for  most  farmers.  Those 
buying  largely  with  credit  assume  fixed  costs  for  interest  and  principal 
repayments  that  may  seem  reasonable  under  the  current  high  income  levels, 
but  may  become  extremely  burdensome  when  net  farm,  incomes  are  considerably 
lower.  A  reduction  of  these  costs  usually  can  be  arranged  only  after  sub¬ 
stantial  principal  repayments  have  been  ma.de. 

Approximately  one-half  of  the  recent  purchases  of  land  have  been 
entirely  for  cash.  Dcwn-pa ymen ts  in  financed  sales  have  averaged  about 
two-fifths  of  the  purchase  price  during  each  of  the  last  3  years  compared 

’with  about  one-third  in  1941  and  1942. 
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About  one-third  of  all  credit  financed  sales  (about  one-seventh 
of  all  sales)  during  recent  years  have  had  an  initial  encumbrance  of  at 
least  75  percent  of  the  sales  price,  and  about  three-fourths  (one-third 
of  all  sales)  have  had  a  debt  of  50  percent  or  more.  In  many  instances, 
the  debts  exceed  the  full  market  value  of  the  farm  a  few  y^ars  ago. 

Tenants  are  generally  less  affected  by  price  and  income  changes 
than  heavily  mortgaged  owners .  Fixed -cash  leases  may,  however,  cause 
difficulties  unless  provisions  have  been  made  for  adjustments  in  line 
with  prices  of  the  principal  products  produced. 


Interest,  Taxes,  and  Insurance 

Interest  -  Interest  charges  paid  by  farmers  on  farm-mortgage  debt 
took  a  turn  upward  in  1946  after  declining  for  almost  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  Increased  purchases  of  farm  real  estate  at  higher  prices  and 
increased  financing  with  higher-rate  lenders  have  contributed  to  this  upward 
turn.  The  volume  of  short-term  debt  owed  to  commercial  banks  and  federally 
sponsored  lenders  also  has  increased;  the  amount  outstanding  on  July  1,  1946 
was  14  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier. 

Interest  rates  charged  by  major  lender  groups  for  both  real  estate 
mortgage  and  short-term  credit  have  not  increased.  But  farmers  generally 
are  obtaining  an  increasing  proportion  of  their  credit  from  higher-rate 
lenders.  As  a  result,  the  overall  average  interest  rate  paid  by  farmers 
probably'-  lias  increased. 

This  means  that  farmers  are  now  facing  higher  fixed  obligations  than 
a  year  ago.  Furthermore,  with  additional  machinery,  equipment  and  supplies 
becoming  available  and  with  prospects  of  somewhat  higher  costs,  farmers  may 
use  a  larger  proportion  of  their  funds  for  purposes  other  than  paying  off 
debts.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the  trend  toward  increased  use  and 
higher  costs  of  credit  may  be  expected  to  continue  throughout  1947. 

Taxes  Property  taxes  are  responding  to  upward  pressures  after 
fluctuating  very  narrowly  for  a  decade.  Property-tax  payments  being  made 
by  farmers  in  1947  probably  are  somewhat  greater  than  those  made  in  1946. 

The  1945  levies  on  farm  real  estate,  payable  largely'  late  in  .1945  and  early 
in  1946,  were  more  than  10  percent  higher  than  those  of  1944.  The  1946 
levies,  which  are  now  being  paid,  are  on  the  average  somewhat  above  those 
of  1945. 


Insurance  -  Farmers  increased  their  insurance  on  property  something 
like  7  percent  in  1946  over  1.945.  The  upward  trend  in  building  values 
which  has  occurred  since  policies  were  taken  out  or  last  renewed  has  resulted 
in  increased  insurance  in  some  instances,  particularly  in  connection  with 
policies  which  come  up  for  renewal  (usually  every  5  y  ars).  Some  companies, 
however,  in  recalling  the  high  losses  resulting  from  over  insurance  follow¬ 
ing  the  price  collapse  in  the  early7  1920’s,  have  tended  to  discourage  policy 
increases • 
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The  total  costs  for  insurance  probably  will  increase  by  not  more 
than  5  percent  in  1947,  but  there  may  bo  a  tendency  toward  lower  unit 
costs  through  handling  more  insurance,  and  lower  acquisition  and  other 
overhead  costs  in  connection  with  renewals.  United  States  farm  fire  losses 
have  been  relatively' stable  in  recent  years.  The  farmers'  mutual  insurance 
companies  have  increased  their  total  reserves,  which  places  them  in  a 
better  position  to  maintain  current  rates  even  though  there  may  be  an  ex¬ 
pectation  of  higher  losses  ahead. 


The  Cost  Situation  on  Farms  of  Different  Types 

Farm  costs  and  returns  on  family-operated  farms  l/  increased  in  1946, 
following  the  familiar  pattern  of  the  past  several  years — -up.  Substantial 
increases  in  feed  prices  and  wage  rates  with  more  moderate  advances  in  the 
prices  of  other  production  goods  carried  production  expenses  to  new  highs  on 
14  important  type s  of  farms  (table  4).  Even  sharper  gains  in  farm-product 
prices  and  near-record  production,  however,  boosted  the  net  incomes  of 
these  farm  operators  well  above  their  wartime  peaks. 

Cotton  farms,  particularly  those  in  the  'Testern  areas,  are  a  notable 
exception  to  the  generally  bright  agricultural  picture.  Unfavorable  weather 
resulted  in  relatively  low  crop  yields  both  in  1945  and  1946  and  cut  sharply 
into  total  farm  production.  Increases  in  farm-product  prices,  however, 
generally  more  than  offset  the  loss  in  production. 

Prices  of  most  cost  items  such  as  labor,  machinery,  fertilizer,  feed, 
and  equipment  and  supplies  continued  to  increase  during  1945  and  1946  but 
at  a  slower  rate  than  during  the  war .  In  1946  feed  prices  were  205  percent 
of  their  prewar  average  and  farm  wage  rates  were  321  percent  of  prewar. 

Feed  and  labor  are  the  two  most  important  expense  items  on  most  farms.  To¬ 
gether  they  make  up  well  over  half  of  total  farm  costs.  But  one  should  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  high  feed  prices  mean  high  returns  to  those  farmers 
who  sell  feeds.  Pri. ces  received  by  farmers  for  commodities  sold  rose  rela¬ 
tively  faster  during  the  vmr  and  continued  relatively  higher  through  1945 
and  1946  than  prices  farmers  paid.  Using  a  1937-41  index,  the  combined 
index  of  cost  rates  naid  by  the  operators  of  these  types  of  farms  in  1946 
ranged  from  24  to  79  percent  higher.  (Sere  table  4.)  Current  operating 
exnenses  per  unit  of  production  generally  have  risen  much  less  than  this 
because  of  increased  production  per  farm,  which  averaged  roughly  one-fifth 
higher  in  1945' and  1946  than  in  1937-41,  but  varied  widely  among  types  of 
farms.  For  instance,  total  production  per  farm  on  Southern  Plains  wheat 
farms  in  1946  was  266  percent  of  the  1937-41  average,  but  was  only  70  percent 
of  the  prewar  average  on  Texas  Black  Prairie  cotton  farms. 

The  use  of  mechanical  power  and  equipment  has  to  a  large  extent  in¬ 
creased  the  total  amount  of  direct  cash  operating  expenditures  per  farm  over 
those  incurred  under  operations  with  farm  produced  power  and  feed.  But 
mechanization  lias  oermitted  many  farmers  to  increase  the  size  of  farm  and  to 
reduce  substantially  the  cost  of  producing  each  unit  of  product. 

_ 

1 /  These  farms  represent  the  average  for  their  type.  They  do  not  include 
either  the  small  subsistence  and  part-time  farms,  or  the  large-scale  farms 
and  plantations . 
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Table  4.-  Costs  and  returns,  family  operated  farms,  by  type,  1945  and  1946  with  pre-war 

(1937-41  average)  comparisons 


Type  of  farm 
and 

location  y 

Costs  and 

product! on- -Index  numbers,  1937-41  • 

100 

Operating  expenses  (cash  costs) 

per  unit  of  production  l/ 

Total 

:ion 

irm 

Cost  rates 

2/ 

At 

current  prices  :  At  1930-44  prices  :  per  ft 

1945  ; 

1946  ; 

1945 

;  1946 

;  1945  ;  1946 

1945 

: 

1946 

Percent 

Percent  Percent 

Percent  Percent  Percent 

Percent  Percent 

Dairy  farms: 

Central  New  York 

157 

/  171 

101 

98 

115 

114 

154 

173 

Southern  Wisconsin 

131 

144 

90 

94 

123 

114 

147 

155 

Corn  Belt  farms: 

' 

Cash  grain 

126 

120 

96 

88 

122 

135 

131 

137 

Hog-beef  fattening 

119 

110 

80 

71 

147 

161 

145 

152 

Hog- beef  raising 

123 

126 

91 

90 

140 

141 

138 

142 

Hog- dairy 

156 

159 

101 

98 

126 

125 

155 

162 

Spring  wheat  farms: 

(Northern  Plains) 

Wheat- corn-livestock 

106 

118 

77 

81 

153 

140 

138 

143 

Wheat-small  grain  livestock1 

96 

106 

68 

73 

173 

156 

144 

149 

Wheat -roughage  livestock 

91 

99 

62 

67 

209 

182 

154 

155 

Winter  wheat  farms: 

(Southern  Plains) 

Wheat 

44 

50 

38 

40 

279 

267 

119 

124 

Wheat-grain  sorghum 

87 

84 

67 

63 

173 

192 

128 

133 

Cotton  farms: 

Southern  Plains 

174 

195 

123 

120 

76 

76 

138 

159 

Black  Prairie  area,  Texas 

204 

261 

132 

158 

87 

70 

160 

169 

Delta  area,  Mississippi 

148 

163 

92 

102 

112 

99 

164 

163 

Operating  expenses  and  net  farm  returns 

and 

Operating  expenses  1/ 

Operator' s 

net 

location 

Per  dollar  of  :  Total  per  fam 

:  Net  farm  income 

farm  income 

gross  farm 

Income: 

3/ 

1937-41 : 1945 : 1946 : 1937  41 :  1945 
:  :  :  : 

;  1946 

; 1937-41;  1945 

;  1946 

1937-41;  1945 

;  1946 

Dols.  Dols 

Dols.  Dols. 

Dols 

Dols. 

Dole .  Dols . 

Dols. 

Dols .  Dols 

Dols . 

Dairy  farms: 

Central  New  York 

.56 

.44 

.43  1,792 

3,282 

3,434 

1,415  4,097 

4,578  1,250  3,627 

4,058 

Southern  Wisconsin 

.46 

•  31 

.26  1,362 

2,298 

2,307 

1,638  5,132 

6,479  1,316  4,183 

5,348 

Corn  Belt  farms: 

Cash  grain 

•  34 

.23 

.17  1,470 

2,314 

2,423. 

3,038  7,950 

11,810  2,007  5,583 

8,563 

Hog  beef  fattening 

.41 

•  30 

.21  1,446 

2,735 

2,805 

2,385  6,530 

10,714  1,837  5,155 

8,906 

Hog  beef  raising 

•  37 

.25 

.19  822 

1,478 

1,519 

1,476  4,493 

6,623  1,256  3,913 

5,879 

Hog- dairy 

■  43 

.35 

.28  1,226 

2,497 

2,524 

1,675  4,643 

6,409  1,399  3,960 

5,592 

Spring  wheat  farms: 

/ 

(Northern  Plains) 

* 

Wheat- corn-livestock 

.40 

.21 

.17  988 

1,749 

1,759 

1,667  6,441 

6,365  1,382  5,476 

7,314 

Wheat- small  grain- livestock 

.44 

.21 

.18  1,034 

1,883 

1,900 

1,537  6,892 

8,878  1,188  5,349 

7,181 

Wheat  roughage  livestock 

.4? 

•  25 

.19  861 

1,866 

1,764 

1,148  5,663 

7,390  1,047  5,416 

6,875 

Winter  wheat  farms: 

(Southern  Plains) 

Wheat 

•  50 

.14 

.12  1,134 

1,743 

1,870 

1,525  10,932 

14,053  1,210  9,592 

12,493 

Wheat  grain  sorghum 

.42 

.21 

.17  1,205 

1,990 

2,115 

1,930  7,343 

10,438  1,462  5,841 

8,546 

Cotton  farms: 

Southern  Plains 

■  35 

•  35 

.31  892 

1,268 

1,416 

1,719  2,312 

3,220  1,395  1,938 

2,670 

Black  Prairie  area,  Texas 

.36 

•38 

.32  383 

1,326 

.1,386 

1,253  2,197 

2,904  1,058  1,857 

2,496 

Delta  area,  Mississippi 

.22 

•  17 

.15  275 

46o 

442 

1,025  2,240 

2,571  864  1,919 

2,195 

1/  Cash  farm  expenses  plus  depreciation  of  power,  machinery  and  equipment,  and  farm  buildings;  that  Is,  all  items 
used  in  production  except  land  and  family  labor  (including  operator). 

2/  Prices  paid  for  commodities  used  In  production. 

3/  Net  Farm  Income  minus  rent  and  Interest  paid  by  the  farm  operator.  This  is  what  the  farm  operator  and  his 
family  get  for  the  use  of  their  labor,  capital  and  land  after  paying  current  operating  expenses,  rent,  and 
Interest  on  the  mortgage  debt  and  taking  account  of  changes  in  inventories. 


Corn  Belt  and  wheat  farmers,  particularly  winter  wheat  farmers, 
have  been  able  to  take  greatest  advantage  of  improved  mechanical  power 
and  equipment.  Dairy  and  cotton  farmers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  not 
mechanized  as  much  as  Corn  Belt  and  wheat  farmers  and  have  not  reduced 
production  costs  in  proportion.  Indications  of  changes  in  production 
efficiency  are  shown  by  changes  in  the  cost  of  production  per  unit  of 
product  adjusted  for  changes  in  the  price  level.  The  index  of  total 
costs  of  production  per  unit  of  product  in  1945  and  1946  (in  terms  of 
1930-44  average  dollars)  was  around  60-80  percent  of  the  prewar  (1937-41) 
cost  on  wheat  and  Corn  Belt  farms  compared  with  around  100-120  for  cotton 
and  dairy  farms. 

In  terms  of  current  dollars,  operating  expense  per  unit  of  produc¬ 
tion  has  increased  on  most  farms  because  of  the  higher  price  levels  in 
1946  than  in  1937-41.  But  because  prices  received  by  farmers  have  gone 
up  more  rapidly  than  prices  paid  and  because  of  the  increasing  efficiency 
of  production  on  many  farms,  operating  expense  per  dollar  of  gross  income 
was  lower  in  1945  and  1946  on  all  types  of  farms.  Wheat  and  Corn  Belt 
farmers  have  cut  operating  expenses  per  dollar  of  gross  income  by  more 
than  half  since  1937-41  compared  with  10-25  percent  reduction  for  cotton 
and  dairy  farmers. 

Price,  cost  and  production  shifts  per  farm  for  the  past  decade  have 
left  farmers  more  dependent  than  ever  before  upon  high-level  industrial 
employment  and  incomes  to  maintain  a  large  market  for  farm  products.  For 
all  farms  in  the  United  States  together,  out-of-pocket  production  expenses 
now  are  nearly  double  their  prewar  (1937-41)  level.  The  increase  has  been 
even  greater  on  some  types  of  farms.  These  advances  in  cash  costs  will 
become  of  particular  concern  to  farmers  in  a  period  of  declining  prices  for 
farm  products. 

To  illustrate  their  effects,  let  us  assume  that  the  1946  level  of 
production  expenses  mil  continue  several  3^ears  and  look  at  the  gross  farm 
income  that  would  be  necessary  to  return  a  net  income  equal  to  the  1937-41" 
prewar  average,  which  were  generally  regarded  as  much  too  low.  The  national 
net  farm  income  during  this  5-year  period  averaged  $5.1  billion.  With 
operating  expenses  of  $12.0  billion  (the  1946  level)  such  a  net  return  would 
require  a  gross  farm  income  of  some  $17.1  billion  compared  with  $11.5  bil¬ 
lion  in  1937-41  and  about  25  billion  in  1946.  With  1946  cost  levels,  some 
combination  of  production  and  farm  prices  averaging  about  50  percent  higher 
than  the  prewar  would  be  required  to  return  farm-operators  as  a  group  their 
prewar  average  net  income.  Total  farm  production  is  now  about  20  percent 
greater  than  the  1937-41  average.  Prices  are  about  115  percent  above  the 
prewar  average. 

The  relative  position  of  different  groups  of  farm  producers  would  be 
materially  different  with  a  downward  adjustment  in  gross  income.  Cash  grain 
farmers  in  the  Corn  Belt,  for  example,  could  obtain  their  1937-41  average 
net  returns  with  a  gross  income  some  20  percent  above  prtwar.  They  have 
increased  their  production  nearly  40  percent  during  the  war.  With  this  level 
of  production,  they  can  maintain  prewar  net  incomes  even  with  a  considerable 
price  decline. 


*  ,  •  .  ..i.' 
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Cash  production  expenses  on  winter  wheat  farms  in  the  Southern 
Plains  increased  less  during  the  war  period  than  did  those  of  the  other 
types  of  farms  for  which  data  are  available.  The  1937-41  average  produc¬ 
tion  and  income  on  these  farms  was  relatively  lev/,  however,  and  a  gross 
farm  income  about  a  third  greater  than  prewar  would  be  needed  to  meet 
present  expenses  and  return  a  net  income  comparable  to  the  1937-41  average. 
Production  now  is  nearly  triple  the  1937-41  average  of  these  farms.  But 
this  is  a  relatively  high  risk  area  and  farmers  in  high  risk  areas  neces¬ 
sarily  depend  upon  high  returns  in  good  years  to  carry  them  through  years 
of  adversity. 

A  decidedly  different  situation  exists  on  the  Black  Prairie  Cotton 
farms  where  production  per  farm  has  been  low  the  past  several  years.  In 
1946,  production  was  only  70  percent  of  the  1937-41  average,  largely  because 
of  low  yields  due  to  unfavorable  weather .  Hired  labor  is  an  important  cost 
item  on  these  farms  and  accounts  largely  for  the  two-fold  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction  expenses  during  the  past  7-9  years.  Unless  production  per  farm  is 
increased  above  the  present  level,  or  operating  expenses  are  reduced  sub¬ 
stantially,  these  farmers  would  need  prices  for  the  things  they  sell  more 
than  double  their  1937-41  level  to  return  even  the  prewar  average  net  farm 
income  of  $1,250.  Similar  comparisons  can  be  made  for  any  of  the  other  types 
of  farms  with  the  data  contained  in  table  4. 

These  comparisons  emphasize  the  importance  of  maintaining  a  high 
volume  of  production  per  farm  in  obtaining  a  relatively  low  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  per  unit  of  product.  Reducing  unit  costs  of  production  will  be  more 
important  in  1947  and  the  y  ars  following  than  during  the  war. 
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GENERAL  SITUATION 

Farm  costs  are  at  an  unprecedented  high  level.  They  have  been 
on  the  Increase  for  several  years  and  the  prospect  for  next  year  Is  gen¬ 
erally  upward  for  most  cost  Items.  Since  1939  farmers'  out-of-pooket 
operating  expenses  have  risen  from  9  to  25  percent  a  year.  Total  farm 
operating  costs  for  the  country  as  a  whole  were  nearly  2.5  times  greater 
In  1946  than  In  1935-39.  They  mounted  from  an  average  of  5.2  billions 
In  the  prewar  period  1935" 39  bo  nearly  12.8  billions  In  1946.  These 
costs  are  estimated  at  14.9  billions  In  1947.  Some  further  Increase  is 
expected  In  1948. 
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floods 

and  services  used  in  production:  Prices  paid  by  farmers  and  farm  wage  rates.  United  States 

(Index  numoers  1935“39  *  1Q0J 

Year 

All  : 

commodities  : 

y 

Farm  . 

machinery 

Bunding  : 

material 
otner  : 

than  : 

house  : 

Equipment 

pad 

supp  lies 
£/ 

;  Feed  : 

Fertiliser 

:  Seed  } 

Wage 

rates 

1910 

77 

66 

63 

91 

36 

99 

82 

1911 

81 

66 

7« 

90 

99 

99 

- 

83 

1912 

77 

66 

70 

90 

84 

loo 

66 

sb 

1913 

SO 

66 

63 

50 

99 

102 

65 

83 

1914 

78 

66 

63 

89 

94 

100 

64 

8b 

191S 

82 

63 

69 

95 

93 

112 

77 

87 

1916 

98 

70 

79 

lib 

120 

120 

92 

9b 

1917 

119 

go 

93 

l4l 

170 

137 

96 

119 

1918 

137 

102 

109 

163 

179 

170 

123 

150 

1919 

151 

105 

128 

162 

195 

182 

181 

175 

1920 

137 

109 

139 

170 

127 

186 

98 

205 

1921 

111 

105 

105 

137 

90 

15b 

8b 

131 

1922 

109 

93 

107 

126 

114 

129 

84 

129 

1923 

111 

97 

109 

323 

124 

126 

92 

lUU 

1924 

112 

101 

109 

120 

131  , 

120 

97 

147 

1925 

lib 

101. 

111 

12b 

131 

129 

111 

149 

192b 

115 

101 

109 

130 

127 

126 

138 

152 

1927 

U3 

101 

108 

127 

12£ 

121 

127 

152 

1928 

117 

101 

107 

124 

137 

131 

115 

152 

1929 

lib 

-  100 

107 

123 

134 

130 

119 

!53 

1930 

111 

100 

105 

118 

122 

126 

11? 

142 

1931 

97 

99 

94 

104 

86 

115 

98 

110 

1932 

8b 

93 

85 

9b 

b4 

99 

bb 

81 

1933 

85 

91 

87 

93 

71 

96 

bl 

72 

19  34 

97 

95 

99 

98 

98 

104 

90 

81 

1935 

100 

9b 

97 

97 

105 

102 

99 

88 

193b 

98 

98 

98 

99 

104 

9b 

91 

94 

1937 

107 

101 

105 

102 

121 

102 

124 

107 

193« 

99 

104 

100 

103 

85 

100 

102 

10b 

1939 

9b 

101 

100 

99 

*5 

100 

84 

105 

19  to 

98 

100 

101 

99 

94 

97 

84 

107 

1941 

103 

103 

109 

104 

101 

100 

80 

131 

1942 

117 

108 

120 

114 

125 

111 

123 

171 

1943 

123 

111 

128 

121 

•150 

120 

156 

224 

1944 

13b 

114 

!32 

126 

I65 

121 

175 

268 

19^5 

137 

116 

141 

128 

lb3 

121 

181 

297 

194b 

151 

120 

158 

132 

194 

124 

190 

321 

Jan. 

138 

165 

307 

Feb. 

139 

lb7 

18b 

Mar. 

139 

116 

144 

128 

168 

191 

Apr. 

140 

169 

122 

191 

307 

May 

14b 

182 

192 

June 

150 

118 

151 

129 

191 

July 

159 

227 

321 

Aug. 

* 

lbl 

231 

Sept.  : 

157 

121 

15b 

133 

214 

127 

189 

Oct.  i 

159 

210 

321 

Not. 

lbl 

210 

Dec. 

lb3 

123 

180 

135 

204 

1947 

- 

Jan. 

lb3 

196 

339 

Feb. 

lb9 

192 

229 

Mar. 

17b 

128 

218 

138 

212 

239 

Apr. 

179 

219 

13b 

240 

337 

May 

178 

215 

239 

June 

I83 

138 

218 

143 

229 

July 

184 

235 

3U3 

Aug. 

138 

247 

Sept. . 

193 

264 

Nov.  : 

Sec.  : 


Xj  Excluding  wages. 

t/  Bated  on  prioee  paid  by  farmers  for  lb  items  including  binder  twine,  lead  arsenate,  milk  palls,  pitchforks, 
gasoline  for  autos  and  trucks,  motor  oil,  and  tires,  and  other  similar  Items  used  on  f arms  for  production. 

Note.—  For  a  list  of  Items  included  In  tnis  table  see  "Agricultural  Prices"  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
April  29,  1946. 
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It  should.  l»e  noted  however  that  some  cost  items  such  as  feed,  seed 

and  to  some  extent  labor  are  represented  in  both  farm  income  and  farm 

* 

expenses.  Higher  costs  for  feed  to  some  farmers  mean  higher  incomes  to 
others.  And  farm  production  and  farm  product  prices  also  have  risen 
to  unprecedented  levels  in  the  last  few  years.  In  1946  farm  production 
was  the  highest  on  record,  about  2 6  percent  higher  than  the  1935-39  pre¬ 
war  average.  Farm  production  in  1947  is  slightly  below  that  of  1946  mostly 
because  of  the  smaller  corn  crop  this  year.  The  index  of  farm  product 
prices  in  1947  is  expected  to  average  nearly  160  percent  above  the  1935_39 
average.  This  will  be  the  highest  on  record  and  nearly  20  percent  above 
the  previous  high  of  1946.  As  a  result  gross  farm  income  in  19^7  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  exceed  34  billions.  Gross  farm  income  in  1946  was  28.9  billions; 
nearly  180  percent  above  the  1935_39  average. 

Three  harvest  seasons  have  nearly  passed  since  the  close  of  the  war 
and  the  adjustments  from  war  to  peace-time  conditions  have  been  much  slower 
than  the  general  public  had  thought  they  would  be.  Because  of  the  continued 
need  for  farm  products  at  relatively  higher  prices  there  is  real  opportunity 
for  most  farmers,  despite  the  unprecedented  high  level  of  farm  costs  and 
the  expected  increase  in  these  costs  next  year. 

More  efficient  methods  of  production,  plus  improved  practices,  use 
of  better  varieties  of  seeds,  optimum  amounts  of  fertilizer,  more  careful 
insect  and  disease  control,  increased  use  of  labor-saving  equipment  and 
more  timely  operations  are  among  the  practices  which  are  available  to  the 
individual  farmer  for  reducing  costs  and  increasing  returns.  During  the 
next  year  or  ;two  it  will  pay  farmers  well  to  select  and  cull  livestock  and 
pay  the  utmost  attention  to  careful  feeding.  It  will  be  profitable  during 
the  next  year  to  make  maximum  substitutions  of  roughage  and  pasture  for  con¬ 
centrate  feeds.  It  will  also  pay  to  substitute  high  protein  feeds  for  grains. 
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The  short  feed-grain  crop  in  this  country  and  the  generally  short 
crops  in  foreign  countries  plus  the  high  demands  for  both  food  and  fiber 
will  make  local  adjustments  more  important  than  ever  before.  The  total 
supply  of  concentrates  available  for  feed  and  other  purposes  for  the  1947-48 
season  is  expected  to  be  about  142. million  tons  compared  with  163  million 
tons  last  year.  This  is  a  reduction  of  about  13  percent  below  a  year  ago.. 
But  this  year  there  is  the  biggest  hay  supply  per  animal  unit  on  record. 
Pastures  and  stalk  fields  also  are  good.  It  will  be  relatively  more  profit¬ 
able  to  substitute  hay  and  pasture  for  feed  grains,  and  to  make  increased 
use  of  high  protein  concentrates  some  of  which  are  cheaper  than  corn  con¬ 
sidering  their  feeding  value.  Farmers  also  will  find  it  advantageous  to 
cull  livestock  carefully  and  to  avoid  waste  in  feeding. 

Poultrymen  and  dairymen  in  deficit  feed  areas  will  be  particularly 
hard  pressed.  In  mid  September  1947  mixed  dairy  feed  was  $4.42  and  laying 
mash  was  $5*25  per  100  pounds.  These  are  about  12  and  15  percent  higher 
respectively  than  a  year  ago,  whereas  feed  grain  prices  received  by  farmers 
gene rally  were  nearly  40  percent  higher  than  a  year  ago.  Thus,  the  full 
rise  in  prices  of  feed  grains  has  not  yet  been  reflected  fully  in  the  prices 
of  mixed  feeds,  Higher  prices  cf  mixed  feeds  can  be  expected  during  the 
first  half  of  next  year.  > 

Farm  wage  rates  in  1946  were  321  percent  of  the  prewar  average, .and 
in  1947  have  averaged  about  3  percent  higher  than  in  1946,  Farm  wage  rates 
in  1948  probably  will  continue  near  this  1947  level.  Farmers  who  depend 
chiefly  on  hired  workers  will  have  to  plan,  carefully  for  their  supplies  of 
labor  next  year.  Foreign  workers  will  not  be  available  for  seasonal  farm 
work  under  a  government -financed  transportation  program  in  1948,  and  some 
local,  labor  shortages  probably  will  occur. 
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More  new  machines  probably  vd.ll  be  available  to  farmers  in  1948 
than  in  any  previous  year.  Production  of  farm  machinery  in  1947  exceeds 
the  previous  record  output  of  1946  and  prospebts  are  favorable  for  a  con¬ 
tinued  high  level  of  production  in  1948.  Producers  of  machinery  are  giving 
more  attention  to  power  and  machinery  requirements  of  small  farms  and  new 
type  farm  tractors  and  machines  of  small  size  should  be  available  in 
increased  numbers  in  1948. 

Prices  of  new  farm  machinery  and  tractors  are  considerably  higher 
than  in  prewar  years'.  Prices  'of  gasoline  have  increased  by  about  15  percent 
with  greater-increases  in’ prices  of  distillate  and  diesel  fuel.  .F  The  com¬ 
bined  average  cost  of  using  a  tractor  in  1946  was  about  40  percent  above  pre¬ 
war  average.  These  costs  aj  e  about  50  percent  above  prewar  and  are  expected 
to  continue  at  about  this  level  in  1948'. 

Although  prices  of  farm  products  have  increased  sharply  in  recent 
years  prices  of  horses  and  mules  have  declined  and  in  1947  were  considerably 
below  the  1935-39  average.  The  competitive  position  of  horse  and  mule  power 
compared  with  mechanical  power  has  been  responsible  for  this  decline.  It 
also  has  been  responsible  for  the  decline  in  numbers  of  horses  and  mules.  In 
recent  years  colt  crops  have  been  declining  and  exports  of  work  animals  have 
been  increasing. 

Although  production  of  some  seeds  was  considerably  greater  in  1947 
than  in  1946  average  production  for  most  seeds  was  below  the  1941-45  average 
production.  Dealers'  stocks  were  also  lower  than  in  1941-45.  In  view  of 
the  probable  strong  demand  and  the  current  production  and  stocks  of  seeds, 
prices  paid  for  most  seeds  during  the  remainder  of  1947  and  the  spring  of 
1948  probably  will  continue  at  high  levels.  Prices  paid  by  farmers  for 
seeds  during  1947  were  about  13: percent  higher  than  those  paid  during  1946, 
but  about  200  percent  above  the  1935-39  average. 
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Supplies  of  fertilizer  for  the  year  ending  June  30>-  1948  are  expected 
to  he  from  5  to  10  percent  higher  than  those  of  a  year  earlier  and  the  largest 
on  record.  Farmers  will  pay  higher  prices  for  fertilizer  during  the  first 
half  of  1948  than  they  did  during  the  first  half  of  194-7;  hut  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  fertilizer  prices  and  farm  product  prices  during  the  next  year 
should  he  favorable  for  continued  increases  in  use  of  fertilizer. 

Lumber  production  increased  materially  during  the  last  year.  Stocks 
at  mills,  wholesalers  and  retailers  also  have  increased.  Lumber  production 
for  1947  is  estimated  at  approximately  36 .5  billion  board  feet  compared  with 
36.I  billion  for  1946  and  28.1  billion  board  feet  for  1945.  Total  stocks 
at  retail  and  wholesale  yards  and  mills  on  January  1,  1947  were  6.8  billion 
board  feet  compared  with  4.6  billion  a  year  earlier.  They  had  increased  by 
1.3  billion  board  feet  (nearly  one -fifth)  from  January  1,  to  April  1,  1947. 
Supplies  of  hard  wood  flooring,  2  x  4's,and  2  x  6's  are  tight  and  there  is 
a  tremendous  backlog  of  millwork  orders.  Lumbering  costs  may  be  slightly 
higher  next  year  because  good  timber  is  not  quite  as  accessible  as  in  previous 
years  due  to  the  large  takeoff  during  the  past  few  years.  But  supplies  are 
probably  such  as  to  offset  the  influence  of  these  higher  costs  and  to  hold 
prices  in  check. 

Building  materials  other  than  lumber  have  also  been  produced  in 
increasing  quantities  the  past  few  years,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  meet  full  demands.  It  is  not  expected,  however,  that  the  shortage  of 
these  items  will  prevent  farmers  from  obtaining  essential  supplies. 

Supplies  of  tin  cans,  wooden  containers,  paper,  open  mesh  and  cotton 
bags,  insecticides  and  fungicides  in  general  should  be  equal  to  or  larger 
than  last  year  and  sufficient  to  meet  demands.  Prices  of  most  of  these  items 
probably  will  not  be  far  different  in  the  early  part  of  1948  from  those 


presently  quoted. 
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Farm  land  values  for  the  country  as  a  whole  are  now  almost  double 
their  prewar  level  and  about  5  percent  below  the  inflationary  peak  of 
1920.  Land  rentals  are  more  than  double  the  prewar  level  and  are  higher 
than  for  any  previous  year.  About  one-third  of  all  farms  bought  during 
19^6  were  mortgaged  for  50  percent  or  more  of  the  sales  price.  This  ratio 
has  changed  very  little  since  19^3  despite  a  40  percent  increase  in  land 
values. 

Large  mortgage -debts  represent  heavy  fixed  costs  to' the  farm  owner 

V  1 

for  interest  and  principal  payments  and  high  rentals  represent  heavy  fixed 
costs  to  the  tenant.  These  costs  would  become  increasingly  burdensome  if 
net  farm  incomes  and  farm  product  prices  decline. 


;  Farm  Labor 

Farm  wage  rates  in  19^7  are  the  highest  on  record,  averaging  about 
8  percent  above  19^6.  But  farm  wages  have  risen  only  about  one-half  as 
much  as  prices  of  farm  products  during  the  past  year.  Farm  wage  rates  in 
19^7  are  about  3^5  percent  of  the  1935" 39  average  whereas  prices  of  farm 
products  probably  will  average  about  260  percent  of  1935*39*  There  has  been 
some  further  increase  in  the  farm  labor  supply  during  the  year  and  farm  em¬ 
ployment  is  showing  a  moderate  increase  for  the  second  straight  year.  Esti¬ 
mated  production  per  farm  worker  this  year  is  33  percent  above  1935*39  but 
slightly  below  the  record  level  of  19^5  and  19^6  (see  table  1). 

Labor  costs  per  unit  of  product  are  higher  in  19^+7  than  a  year  ago, 
owing  to  the  rise  in  farm  wage  rates  and  decline  in  production  per  worker. 
However,  the  increase  in  gross  farm  income  per  unit  of  product  has  risen 
much  fasrter  than  has  the  labor  cost  per  unit  of  product. 

The  farm  labor  situation  in  19^8  is  not  likely  to  be  greatly  different 
from  that  in  19^-7*  Farm  wage  rates  are  expected  to  continue  near  this  year's 
level.  There  may  be  some  further  increase  in  the  farm  labor  supply  and  a 
slight  increase  in  farm  employment.  Farmers  probably  will  pay  the  largest 
total  wage  bill  of  record  next  year.  With  favorable  weather,  production  per 
worker  in  19^8  should  match  this  year's  level.  On  the  average,  labor  costs 
per  unit  of  farm  product  in  the  year  ahead  should  bear  about  the  same  rela¬ 
tionship  to  gross  income  per  unit  of  product  as  in  I9U7. 

Farmers  who  depend  chiefly  on  hired  workers  will  have  to  plan  care¬ 
fully  for  their  supplies  of  labor  next  year.  Foreign  workers  will  not  be 
available  for  seasonal  farm  work  under  a  government -financed  transportation 
program  in  19^8,  and  some  local  labor  shortages  will  probably  occur.  Such 
labor  shortages  may  be  particularly  noticeable  in  cases  where'  weather  condi¬ 
tions  upset  normal  harvesting  seasons. 
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In  view  of  continued  high  farm  wage  rates  and  relatively  scarce 
labor  supplies,  farm  employers  will  need  to  emphasize  improved  labor 
relations  and  increased  productivity  of  hired  workers  next  year.  Thi® 
will  he  good  business  also  over  the  longer  period  ahead  because  farm  Wcge 
rates  usually  decline  less  rapidly  than  prices  of  farm  products. 

Table  1.-  Farm  wage  rates  and  related  data,  United  States, 

1935-39  average  and  1940-47  inclusive 
(Index  numbers  1935-39  =  100 ) 


Farm  employment 

Period 

or 

year 

Total 

1/ 

:  Family 
:  1/ 

Hired 

1935-39 

100 

100 

100 

1940 

97 

96 

100 

1941 

95 

94 

99 

1942 

95 

94 

99 

1943 

94 

94 

94 

1944 

92 

93 

87 

1945 

90 

92 

82 

1946 

92 

94 

84 

1947  4/ 

93 

95 

86 

Gross  farm  : 

nroduction  2/  : 

Ratio  farm  wage 
rates  to 

Total 

:  Farm 
Per  :  wage 
worker  :  rates 

1/  : 

• 

• 

:  Gross 
Pro-  :  farm 

duction  :  income 
per  :  per 

worker  :  worker 

100 

107 

111 

122 

119 

124 

123 
126 

124 


100 

no 

117 

128 

127 

135 

137 

137 

133 


100 

107 

131 

171 

224 

268 

297 

321 

346 


100 

97 

112 

134 

176 

199 

217 

234 

260 


100 

98 

94 
91 

95 
106 
no 
106 

99 


1/  Includes  farm  operators  and  members  of  their  families  working  without  wages. 
2/  Includes  value  of  farm- produced  power  of  horses  and  mules. 

3/  Based  on  total  farm  employment  and  total  gross  production. 

4/  Preliminary. 


Farm  Power  and  Machinery 

Production  of  farm  machinery  in  1947  is  expected  to  exceed  the 
previous  record  output  of  1946  and  prospects  are  favorable  for  a  =°n**™®* 
high  level  of  production  in  1948.  Even  with  higher  exports  machinery 

in  1947  more  new  machines  are  available  to  U.  S.  farmers  in  9  7 
previous  year. 

Use  of  mechanical  power  on  farms  on  a  large  scale  first  became  ^ 
important  in  World  War  I.  Then,  as  now,  feed  prices,  wage  rates,  and  f 
incomes  were  at  high  levels,  and  domestic  demand  and  exports  of  the  products 

of  our  farms  were  at  high  levels.  From  1920  to  1940 

by  more  than  1,200,000.  But  the  demand  and  production  both 

by  1940  and  the  increase  in  numbers  of  tractors  on  farms  from  9  J 

about  the  same  as  from  1920  to  1940,  a  period  three  times  longer  Machinery 

is  now  better  adapted  to  farm  work  than  previously.  Producers  of  farm 

machinery  are  now  giving  increased  attention  to  the  power and  mach 

requirements  of  small  farms.  New  type  farm  tractors  and  machines  of  small 
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size  should  "be  available  in  considerable  numbers  in  1948.  Also,  there  has 
been  an  increased  production  of  garden  tractors.  Production  of  garden 
tractors  in  prewar  years  usually  accounted  for  less  than  5  percent  of  our 
total  tractor  output,  but  in  1946  about  one-third  of  the  tractors  sold  for 
domestic  use  were  of  the  garden  type. 

Number  of  tractors  on  farms  January  1,  1947  was  about  117  percent 
greater  than  the  average  of  1935 ’39.  While  tractor  numbers  were  increasing 
horse  and  mule  numbers  declined  from  a  prewar  average  of  15,750*00°  in 
1935  39  "to  10,024,000  in  1947,  a  decline  of  3 6  percent. 

Conditions  in  recent  years  have  furthered  the  advantage  of  mechan¬ 
ical  power  over  horse  and  mule  power  in  a  number  of  ways.  It  costs  more 
now  to  operate  a  tractor  than  in  prewar  years,  but  the  increase  has  been 
much  less  than  the  increase  in  costs  of  keeping  work  animals.  Prices  of 
new  tractors  and  tires  are  now  about  one-third  above  the  1935’39  average. 
Prices  of  gasoline  have  increased  by  about  15  percent  with  greater  increases 
in  prices  of  distillate  and  diesel  fuel.  Total  costs  per  tractor  in  1946 
were  about  40  percent  above  the  prewar  average,  and  in  1947  are  about  5° 
percent  higher. 

The  per  head  cost  of  keeping  horses  and  mules  in  1946  with  farm 
feeds,  labor,  and  other  items  valued  at  current  rates  was  estimated  at 
83  percent  above  the  prewar  average.  Costs  in  1947  are  about  double  the 
prewar  costs  per  head. 

Feed  prices  are  important  costs  in  keeping  horses  and  mules.  For 
the  entire  country  it  takes  about  25  bushels  each  of  com  and  oats  and 
about  2  tons  of  hay  for  each  animal  annually.  Feed  costs  in  1947  based 
on  current  prices  and  on  these  quantities  and  kinds  of  feed  were  about 
146  percent  above  the  prewar  costs  (see  table  2).  Most  other  items  of 
cost  other  than  labor  of  keeping  work  animals  have  increased  less,  however, 
than  have  feed  costs. 

Notwithstanding  the  marked  increase  in  prices  of  farm  products, 
prices  of  horses  and  mules  in  1947  are  below  the  average  of  1935*  39,  and 
many  animals  in  condition  for  further  farm  work  are  being  sold  for  slaughter. 
Exports  of  horses  and  mules  in  recent  years  have  been  at  high  levels,  and 
the  increasing  slaughter  and  exports  have  contributed  materially  to  the 
high  rate  of  decline  of  horse  and  mule  numbers. 

Largely  because  of  the  competitive  position  of  horse  and  mule 

power  versus  mechanical  power  in  the  years  immediately  ahead  and  the  pre¬ 

sent  low  prices  of  horses  and  mules,  the  colt  crop  in  1946  was  only  one-third 
of  the  prewar  average  and  less  than  one-eighth  of  the  colt  crops  of  World 
War  I  years.  There  were  only  255,000  colts  under  one-year  of  age  on  farms 
January  1,  1947  compared  with  744,000  for  the  1935’39  average.  The  colt 
crop  of  1947  is  even  smaller  than  the  1946  crop.  Thus,  the  decline  in  horse 
and  mule  numbers  which  has  been  continuous  since  1918  will  continue  for 
some  years. 

An  important  factor  contributing  to  the  increase  in  tractor  numbers 
has  been  the  shortage  of  farm  laborers  and  the  greatly  increased  farm  wage 

rates.  Most  of  our  important  labor-saving  machines  are  operated  largely 

with  tractor  power  and  the  rate  of  increase  of  these  machines  since  the  pre¬ 
war  years  has  been  even  greater  than  for  tractors. 
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■  .  Feed  .C-""  t:; 

. :  «  ,  ,s. 

Feed  grain  costs  are  at  record  high  levels.  In  September  of  this 
year  the  Index'  of  ■  feed  grain  prices'  received  by  farmers  wab  24  percent 
above  the  record  high 'point  of  June  192 Q  following  World  War  I,  and  nearly 
three  and  one -half  ‘times  the  1935*39  average.  Further,  the  index  has  risen 
steadily  over  the  past  year.  '  In  September  1947,  -  it;  was  77  percent ’above 
February  and  40  percent  above  September  1946. 

The  general  index  of  prices  paid  by  fanners  for  feeds  has  been  rising 
for  several  months  and  in  September  1947  was  about  30  percent  higher  than 
last  winter,  and  about  25  percent  higher  than  a  year  ago.  The  index  of  feed 
grain  prices  received  by  farmers  probably  more  nearly  represents  the  general 
level  of  feed  grain  costs  in  surplus  feed  areas  than  in  deficit  feed  areas. 

The  average  price  paid  by  farmers  for  100  pounds  of  mixed  dairy 
feed  in  September  1947  was  $4.42  compared  with  $3.62  in  February  1947  end 
$3.94  in  September  1946,  .and  less  than  $2.00  before  the  war.  The  price  of 
laying  mash  in  September  was  $5.25  compared  with  $4.24  in  February  and  $4.56 
in  September  last  year.  The  prices  paid  for  mixed  feeds  in  August  has 
probably  not  yet  fully  reflected  the  rise  in  feed  grain  prices  and  a  further 
rise  in  mixed  feed  prices  can  be  expected. 

Livestock  and  livestock  product  prices  in  September  1947  were  only 
slightly  above  the  1946-47  fall  and  winter  level  while  the  index  of  feed 
grain  and  hay  prices  had  risen  about  35  percent.  In  the  winter  of  1946-47 
the  ratio  of  the  index  of  livestock  prices  to  the  index  of  feed  prices  was 
about  one-fifth  higher  than  in  19 35-  39  but  since  then  there  has  been  a  gradual 
decline  and  in  September. 1947  the  index  ratio  was  slightly  over  80  percent 
of  the  prewar  average  (see  table  3).  Relative  to  conditions  in  1935." 39 > 
this  feeding  ratio  is  unfavorable  for  feeding  livestock. 

The  supply  of  concentrates  available  for  feed  and  other  purposes 
for  the  1947-48  feeding  period  is  expected  to  total  about  142  million  tons 
compared  with  163  million  tons  a  year  ago.  However  the  animal  units  to 
be  fed  are  expected  to  total  about  157  million  compared  with  l6l  a  year 
earlier.  Thus,  the  supply  per  animal  unit  is  about  11  percent  less  than 
a  year  ago  but  still  is  about  equal  to  the  average  for  the  past  10  years 
(see  figure  l).  The  quality  of  the  corn  crop  however  is  below  average  and 
it  may  take  more  feed  per  unit  of  product  than  in  an  average  year. ‘  Supplies 
of  byproduct  feads  will  be  about  as  large  as  the  record  production-  of  last 
year.  During  the  coming  feeding  season  high  protein  concentrates  will  con¬ 
stitute  a  larger  than  usual  percentage  of  all  concentrates  fed.  Hay  supplies 
per  animal  unit  are  the  highest  on  record  but  the  general  quality  of  hay 
may  be  lower  than  usual. 

When  livestock  feed  ratios  are  low  farmers  tend  to  feed  less  grain 
to  the  livestock  they  have  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  livestock  raised. 

A  low  hog  corn  price  ratio  in  the  fall  is  usually  followed  by  a  decrease 
in  the  sows  farrowing  the  following  spring.  In  general,  a  low  ratio  results 
in  more  careful  feeding  with  the  result  that  less  feed  is  used  per  unit  of 
prcduct.  .  ; 


Table  3«-  Prices  of  livestock  and  feed,  1927-47 

(Index  numbers  1935-39  =  100 ) 


Year 

Livestock  and  livestock  : 
product  prices  : 

1/  : 

Feed  grains  and 
hay  prices 

1/  

:  Ratio  of  live- 
:  stock  prices  to 
:  feed  Drices 

.  .  * 

1927 

127 

121 

105 

1928 

136 

130 

105 

1929 

138 

126 

110 

1930 

117 

113 

104 

1931 

85 

78 

109 

1932 

63 

51  * 

124 

1933 

62 

60 

103 

1934 

72 

100 

72 

1935 

98 

113 

87 

1936 

103 

107 

96 

1937 

109 

132 

•'  83 

1938 

97 

75 

129 

1939 

93 

73 

127 

1940 

96 

86 

112 

1941 

120 

94 

128 

1942 

148 

117 

126 

1943 

172 

155 

111 

1944 

166 

175 

95 

1945 

174 

170 

102 

1946 

206 

206 

100 

Jan. 

175 

173 

101 

Feb. 

173 

175 

99 

Mar. 

174 

180 

97 

Apr. 

176 

180 

98 

May 

178 

198 

90 

June 

183 

206 

89 

July 

212 

257 

82 

Aug. 

225 

237 

95 

Sept . 

214 

233 

92 

Oct. 

256 

234 

109 

Nov. 

252 

197 

128 

Dec. 

252 

196 

129 

1947 

Jan. 

241 

194 

124 

Feb. 

238 

195 

122 

Mar. 

250 

224 

112 

Apr. 

242 

235 

103 

May 

236 

230 

103 

June 

238 

253 

94 

July 

245 

267 

92 

‘  Aug. 

253 

285 

89 

Sept. 

270 

313 

86 

1/  Calendar  year.  The 

factors  for 

converting  index 

numbers  from  Aufust 

1909-July  1914r  100  to  1935-39r  100  are:  livestock  and  livestock  products, 
116.6;  feed  grains  and  hay,  94.8. 


GRAIN  CONSUMING  ANIMALS,  UNITED  STATES 
__ _ INDEX  NUMBERS  (1935-39  =  100) 
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Feed  prices  in  general  will  continue  high  during  the  coming  winter 
although  not  necessarily  at  the  record  levels  recently  attained  and  live¬ 
stock  feed  ratios  probably  will  continue  less  favorable  than  in  the  recent 
past.  Farmers  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  avoid  waste  in  feeding 
grain  and  to  make  increased  use  of  high  protein  concentrates,  some  of  which 
are  cheaper  than  corn  considering  their  feeding  values.  On  some  farms  oats 
and  barley  will  have  to  be  substituted  for  corn  to  a  greater  extent  than 
usual.  This  does  not  usually  involve  any  particular  difficulty  except  that 
for  most  livestock  small  grain  should  be  ground.  If  the  hay  crop  ha„s  been 
put  up  in  good  condition  it  will  enable  farmers  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
grain  fed  and  to  carry  their  cattle,  sheep  and  workstock  through  the  winter 
with  a  minimum  of  grain.  Fall  pastures  and  stalk  fields  are  generally  good 
this  year  and  will  furnish  much  feed.  There  will  probably  be  an  unusually 
large  amount  of  corn  silage  and  corn  fodder  and  stover  because  of  the  poor 
corn  growing  season.  Part  of  the  corn  will  be  chaffy  and  late  planted  com 
may  be  soft.  The  latter  will  have  to  be  fed  to  hogs  and  cattle  before  it 
spoils  in  the  spring.  Thus,  a  variety  of  feeding  problems  will  present  them¬ 
selves  to  livestock  producers  depending  upon  their  different  situations. 
Dairymen  and  poultry  producers  in  deficit  feed  areas  will  be  especially  hard 
hit  because  of  high  feed  prices  and  possibly  actual  feed  shortages.  There 
may  be  some  liquidation  of  poultry  flocks. 

The  present  situation  of  low  livestock  feed  ratios  is  probably 
temporary.  It  is  mainly  due  to  a  poor  corn  crop  and  overseas  demand  for 
food  grains.  If  an  average  yield  of  feed  grains  is  obtained  in  1948  the 
feed  supply  will  be  larger  than  our  domestic  livestock  requirements  and  the 
livestock  feed  ratios  will  be  reversed.  Our  livestock  population  has  been 
decreasing  and  is  low  relatively  to  our  ability  to  produce  feed  under  average 
weather  conditions.  The  supply  of  meat  per  capita  in  3.948  is  expected  to  be 
5  to  10  percent  below  194?. 

This  is  a  year  when  close  attention  to  balanced  rations  will  pay 
high  dividends.  Substituting  alfalfa  meal  and  high  protein  feed  for  corn 
and  some  other  grains  in  the  general  feeding  program,  particularly  hogs  and 
feeder  cattle  this  fall  will  reduce  costs  and  increase  income.  Closer  than 
usual  culling  of  poultry  flocks  and  of  dairy  herds  will  also  pay. 

Maximum  use  of  hay  and  forage  in  wintering  beef  cattle  and  in  growing 
young  dairy  cattle  will  be  followed  by  many  farmers.  Less  grain  will  be 
used  in  fattening  cattle  for  market.  Fewer  "finished"  cattle  will  be  coming 
to  market  next  spring  and  summer.  Hogs  will  be  lighter  in  weight  except  in 
a  few  areas  where  large  quantities  of  soft  com  may  have  to  be  fed  rather 
soon  in  order  to  utilize  it  before  it  spoils.  The  greatest  pinch  in  feed 
supplies  will  come  next  spring  and  summer.  Plans  should  be  laid  to  make  the 
maximum  use  of  pasture  by  all  kinds  of  livestock  and  poultry  next  spring  and 
summer.  Careful  attention  to  good  feeding  practices  in  the  months  ahead  will 
result  in  lower  costs  as  well  as  saving  grain. 

Seeds 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  for  seeds  during  19^7  were  about  13  percent 
higher  than  in  1946,  but  over  200  percent  higher  than  the  average  for  the 
prewar  period  1935'39.  In  view  of  probable  continued  strength  in  demand  and 
because  of  limited  current  production  and  stocks  of  seeds,  prices  paid  during 
the  remainder  of  1947  and  the»  spring  of  1948  will  probably  continue  at  rela¬ 
tively  high  levels  for  most  seeds. 
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Product  .loti  of  12  principal  legume  and  grass  seeds  in  1947  vas  at  out 
6  percent  'below  that  of  1946 ,  tat  only  2  percent  "below  {.’lie  1941-45  average* 

The  production  of  principal  cover  crop  seeds  (Austrian  winter  peas,  ail 
vetches,,  common  rye  grass,  and  crimson  clover)  vas  about  2  percent  lower  in 
3.947  than  In  19^6,  hut  3.Q  percent-  larger  than  the  average  production  of 
it  4.1  -4'5„  The  production  of  Kentucky  Hue  grass  in  19+7  was  about  throe 

times  the  extremely  short  crop  of  .'(.946  and  about  one-fifth  larger  than  the 
annual  average  for,  the  5-year  period  1941-45 »  The  1946  crop  was  the  smallest 
since  1934,  Total  production  of  Kentucky  bluagrass,  orchard,  grass,  timothy 
arid  rod  bop  this  year  vas  about  20  percent  above  that  of  19'-'-6,  and  slightly 
above  the  1943-4.5  average.  Stocks  of  34  legume,  grass  and  cover  crop  seeds 
in  the  hands  of  dealers  on  June  30,  1947  ware  2j  ^percent  smallor  than  a  year 
ago  and  44  percent  below  the  1941-45  average .  Thus,  even  more  than  a  year 
ago,  demand  will  fall  more  heavily  than  usual  on  the  current  year's  production. 


Fertilizer 

Farmers  paid  from  10  to  3.2  percent  more  per  ton  for  fertiliser  during 
1947  than  they  paid  in  1946  and.  slightly  higher  prices  may  be  expected  la¬ 
the  first  half  of  .1948*  But  prices  received  by  farmers  had  risen  by  23  per¬ 
cent  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1947  over  .1946  so  that  the  ratio  of 
farm  product  prices  to  prices  paid  for  fertiliser  was  slightly  higher  than 
a  year  agb„  Further  increases  that  have  occurred  in  prices  of  fertilizer 
materials  since  last  spring  probably  will  result  i:i  higher  prices  -t:0  farmers 
for  fertilizer.  But  the  relationship  between  fertiliser  prices  and  farm 
product  prices  during  the  next  year  will  be  favorable  for  continued  increases 
in  fertiliser  consumption,. 


Peccrd  breaking  supplies  of  fertilizer  wore  available  for  use  on  the 
1947  crop.  Supplies  for  the  year  ending  k'une  30,  1943  are  expected  to  be 
from  5  to  3.0  percent  above  those  of  the  previous  year,  The  greatest  in¬ 
crease  in  the  supply  of  fertiliser  nitrogen  will  be  in  liquid  forms  which 
are  used,  largely  for  producing  aramoniatod  superphosphates;  some  is  used  for 
direct  application  to  certain  crops.  Supplies  of  solid  nitrogen  materials 


jG  certain  ei 

may  be  increased  only  sl.ightly  during  the  yea r.  Several  new  phc-S’phato 
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p.lanLs  have  boon  built  and  others  have  boon  expanded.  Some  expansion 
potash  p3.ar.ta  has  occurred  and  greater  efficiency  lu  production  is  being 
obtained.  It  is  #al.so  expected  that  imports  of  potash  vilt  be  increased. 

All  cf  those  developments  should  make  possible  the  production  of  higher 
grade  mixed  fertilizers  than  have  been  available  generally  in  previous  years. 


Lumbar,  Containsers  and  Farm.  Supplies 


Farmers  and  people  in  general  have  been  anxiously  wauchir.g  the  trend 
and  general  level  of  production,  stocks  an.l  prices  of  lumber,  building 
materials  and.  related  items.;  in  the  hope  that  the  so  items  would  bo  available 
soon  in  sufficient,  quantity  for  their  pent  up  needs.  Plan  after  plan  is 
ready  to  be  put  into  effect  as  soon  as  some  of  the  more  critical  items  in 
the  builders  list  become  available  in  adequate  quantities. 
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Ike  general  farm  building  supply  situation,  particularly  for  lumber, 
lias  been  improving  for  sometime  and  supplies  for  most  items  look  fairly 
promising  for  11.948,  Farmers  lumber  supplies  come  mostly  through  retail, 
yards.  There  are  some  exceptions  such  as  the  South  where  some  farm  lumber 
supplies  come  directly  from  the  mill  to  the  farm.  On  January  1,  3p40  retail 
lumber  stocks  were  about  5*9  billion  board  feet;  about  normal  volume „  Ey 
January  1,  19^5  they  had  been  reduced  to  2,3  billion  board  feet  and  the 
following  year  to  1,3  billion  board  feet.  Furthermore ,  normal  distribution 
was  upset  to  the  extent  that  many  retailers  had  practically  nothing.  On 
the  average  there  was  about  enough  lumber  in  each  retail  yard,  assuming  equal 
distribution,  June  30>  3.946  to  supply  lumber  for  the  construction  of  less 
than  3  average  homes;  far  too  little. 


Ey  January  1,  19^7  retail  stocks  had  climbed  to  2,1  billion  board 
feet  and  had  increased  co  about  3  billion  by  last  April.  Total,  stocks  at 
retail  and  wholesale  yards  and  mills  showed  similar  increases*  January  1 
stocks  were  about  6.5  billion  in  1945;  4.6  billion  in  1946  and  6,8  billion 


in  194?.  By  April  1,  they  had  increased  by  8.1  billion,  or  nearly  one-fifth. 


Lumber  production  likewise  has  improved  and  is  near  a  record.  Pro¬ 
duction  in  1946  was  about  36. 1  billion  board  feet  comparod  with  28,1  billion 
in  194y.  Estimates  for  3-947  are  about  36,5  billion  board  feet;  equal  to 
the  record  production  of  1943..  Lumber  production  in  3.948  may  be  down 
slightly.  Saw  material  supplies  are  sagging  slightly  and  timber  is  not 
quite  as  accessible  due  to  large  take  off  the  past  few  years e  This  means 
higher  logging  costs. 


Eard  wood  production,  except  f3.oori.cg,  ha3  beon  up  the  last  few  years 
and  supplies  are  adequate  to  meet  needs.  Supplies  of  hardwood  flooring, 

2  x  4's,  and  2  x  6‘s  avo  tight  and  prices  are  we.U.  above  (mere  than,  double) 
prewar  prices.  There  is  also  a  tremendous  backlog  of  miilvork  orders  and 
many  firms  are  reluctant  to  accept  additional  contracts. 


Although  production  of  barbed  and  woven  wire,  fencing,  nails,  staples, 
bale  uies,  galvanised  roofing  and  siding,  wire  netting,  and  pipe  and  related 
items  has  been  at  a  high  rate  during  1947  the  supply  of  most  merchant  trade 
products  has  not  fully  met  demands.  However,  the  supply  has  been  better  than 
at  any  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Pipe,  because  of  the  extraordinary 
demands  for  housing  and  other  construction  and  increased  industrial  uses, 
has  been  in  the  tightest;  supply.  Distribution  has  also  aggravated  the  situ¬ 
ation  in  some  areas.  Although  production  of  bale  ties  and  rails  is  at  an 
exceptionally  high  rate,  demands  continue  to  exceed  manufacturers*  ability 


to  produce. 


If  additional  U,  3.  government  loans  and  aid.  are  made  to  western 
Europe  the  demand  for  some  building  materials  and  supplies  probably  will 
be  increased.  However  this  probably  would  not  cause  any  material  shortages 
of  lumber,  containers,  or  farm,  supplies  that  would  affect  agricultural 
production.  It  is  not  expected  that  a  shortage  of  supplies  of  these  items 
will  prevent  farmers  from,  meeting  essential  needs . 
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Imports  of  "burlap  for  "bags  this  fall  and  next  spring  are  expected 
to  be  somewhat  higher  than  for  the  same  period  last  year,  and  the  supply 
should  be  adequate.  Supplies  of  tin  cans,  wooden  containers,  paper,  open 
mesh  and  cotton  bags,  should  be  equal  to  or  larger  than  last  year  and 
sufficient  to  meet  demands. 


Insecticides  and  Fungicides 

Prices  of  materials  used  for  control  of  insects  and  of  plant  diseases 
have  continued  to  rise  during  1947.  They  averaged  about  20  percent  higher 
in  19^+7  than  in  1946.  The  1946  prices  were  only  about  3  percent  above  those 
of  19^5.  A  slight  increase  in  prices  of  these  materials  is  expected  in  1948. 
DDT  is  one  striking  exception.  The  price  of  DDT  was  about  15  percent  lower 
in  1947 ■ than  in  1946 . 

There  has  been  considerable  variation  in  the  recent  price  increases 
of  these  products  as  some  products  have  been  in  relatively  shorter  supply. 
Price  increases  in  1947  of  two  important  materials  used  in  insect  control 
varied  from  one-eighth  to  one-fourth.  Some  manufacturers  of  insecticides 
from  plant  sources  are  attempting  to  reduce  prices  of  their  products  to 
improve  their  competitive  position  with  producers  of  synthetic  products. 

It  appears  that  for  1948  nicotine  compounds  will  continue  in  short 
supply  and  will  not  be  adequate  to  meet  all  of  the  needs  for  1948.  Other 
insecticides  from  plant  sources,  such  as  rotenone  and  pyrethrum,  are  expected 
to  be  available  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the  needs  during  1948. 

The  supply  of  arsenicals,  particularly  lead  arsenate  and  calcium 
arsenate,  probably  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  in  1948.  The  newer 
insecticides,  such  as  DDT,  chlordane,  benzene  hexachloride,  chlorinated 
camphene,  should  be  available  in  1948  in  amount  fully  adequate  to  meet 
estimated  needs.  Ample  supplies  of  insecticides  which  contain  fluorine, 
such  as  cryolite,  sodium  fluoride,  sodium  fluosilicate  will  be  available 
for  1948.  By  1948,  materials  such  as  naphthalene,  par adichloro- benzene, 
etc.,  should  be  reasonably  in  balance  with  the  needs.  Sulphur,  dust  diluents, 
and  oils  used  as  insecticides  or  as  carriers  also  should  be  available  in 
adequate  quantities.  Newer  soil  fumigants  and  fungicides  are  expected  to 
be  generally  available. 

Some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  1947  in  obtaining  adequate  supplies 
of  raw  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  insecticides  and  fungicides,  and  in 
getting  desirable  distribution,  because  of  shortages  of  transportation 
facilities  and  containers.  Some  of  these  factors  may  continue  to  affect  the 
supply  of  certain  of  these  materials  in  1948.  In  general,  however,  the 
insecticide  and  fungicide  industry  has  the  capacity  and  the  facilities  for 
making  and  distributing  most  of  the  materials  that  may  be  required  in  1948. 


Land  Values  and  Rentals 


Farm  land  values  and  rentals  are  expected  to  continue  at  high  levels 
during  the  coming  year.  Land  rentals  in  1946  were  more  than  double  the 
prewar  level  and  higher  than  for  any  previous  year.  With  current  farm  product 
prices  and  incomes  at  new  record  levels,  rentals  for  1947  have  increased 
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further.  Land  rentals  usually  lag  "behind  farm  prices  and  farm  incomes. 

When  farm  incomes  rise,  land  rental's  rise  and  when  prices  and  incomes  fall, 
rentals  also  fall;  "but  they  rise  and  fall  a  year  or  two  after  incomes  and 
prices.  Therefore,  the  present  high  rent  level  is  likely  to  continue  into 
the  coming  year.  High  rentals  mean  higher  costs  for  tenants.  Also  Important 
are  the  longer- run  fixed  costs  of  many  owner- operators  who  "buy  land  at  in¬ 
flated  prices.  Debt  obligations  on  land  purchased  at  inflated  prices  may 
prove  burdensome  when  farm  product  prices  and  incomes  decline. 

Fa_rm  land  values  have  been  increasing  steadily  since  1941  and  are 
now  almost  double  their  prewar  level.  During  the  year  ended  July  1,  1947 
the  increase  was  10  percent,  bringing  the  United  States  index  (1912-14  =  100) 
to  162,  95  percent  above  the  1935-39  average  and  only  5  percent  below  the 
1920  inflationary  peak  (see  table  4).  Average  values  in  all  except  the  two 
North  Central  geographic  divisions  are  practically  at  or  above  the  1920  level. 
Land  values  for  the  country  as  a  whole  increased  2  percent  during  the  4  months 
from  March  1  to  July  1,  1947,  as  further  sharp  increases  in  land  values  in 
the  wheat  and  range  livestock  areas  more  than  offset  a  slight  falling  off  in 
values  in  the  Southeast.  If  the  currently  high  prices  for  farm  products  con¬ 
tinue  throughout  most  of  next  year,  land  values  for  the  country  as  a  whole 
will  likely  rise  further  and  reach  a  level  higher  than  following  World  War 
I.  In  some  areas  there  has  been  evidence  of  strong  buyer  resistence  to  in¬ 
creasing  land  prices,  but  a  large  volume  of  sales  was  reported  last  year. 

The  present  farm  mortgage  debt  of  about  5  billion  dollars  is  not 
burdensome  when  considered  in  the  light  of  current  price  ,and  income  levels. 

On  January  1,  19^7  the  debt  was  only  about  one-fifth  as  great  as  the  cash 
receipts  from  marketings.  Following  World  War  I,  mortgage  debt  was  about 
100  percent  of  annual  cash  income . 

However,  many  of  the  recent  land  buyers  have  incurred  heavy  debts. 

About  one- seventh  of  all  farms  bought  during  1946  were  mortgaged  for  75  per¬ 
cent  or  more  of  the  sales  price  and  about  one- third  had  debts  totaling  50 
percent  or  more.  These  ratios  have  changed  very  little  since  1943,  despite 
a  40  percent  increase  in  land  values.  Properties  that  had. a  debt  of  53  per¬ 
cent  or  more  of  the  July  1  average  sales  prices  were  actually  mortgaged  for 
as  much  as  the  full  value  of  similar  properties  in  1941, 

Large  mortgage -debts  represent  heavy  fixed  costs  for  interest  and 
principal  payments.  These  would  become  increasingly  burdensome  with  a 
decline  in  net  farm  incomes  and  farm  product  prices.  A  readjustment  of  the 
mortgage  obligation  and  of  these  costs  can  usually  be  arranged  for  only 
after  substantial  principal  repayments  have  been  made.  j 

If  prices  and  incomes  should  drop  sharply,  tenants  who  have  contracted 
to  pay  high  cash  rents  may  also  find  their  fixed  costs  to  be  excessive.  To 
avoid  these  difficulties,  cash  leases  might  be  made  with  provision  for  ad¬ 
justment  of  rental  payments  in  line  with  prices  of  the  principal  products 
produced. 
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Table  4.-  Farm  real  estate:  Index  numbers  of  estimated  average  , 
value  per  acre  by  geographic  divisions,  1920  and 
19^7,  with  selected  comparisons  1/ 


Geographic 

divisions 

Index  numbers 
1912-14  «  ICO 

1920  1  191+7 

:March:  July 

: 

1915  : 
:  to  : 
:  1920  : 

Increase 
:  1941 
:  to 
:  1947 

:  Patio 

: July  1946: July  1947 
:  to  :  to 

:July  1947 ;  15£0 

•  ■ 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

New  England 

-  .  - 

l4o 

152 

154 

41 

44 

8 

110 

Middle  Atlantic 

136 

144 

145 

38 

59 

8 

107 

East  North  Central 

161 

152 

152 

55 

90 

10 

96 

West  North  Central 

184 

119 

123 

75 

89 

12 

67 

South  Atlantic 

198 

217 

215 

102 

•  95 

9 

109 

East  South  Central 

199 

246 

243 

101 

111 

11 

122 

West  South  Central 

■  177 

170 

176 

77 

78 

11 

99 

Mountain 

151 

149 

154 

54 

97 

11 

102 

Pacific 

156 

215 

216 

46 

98 

6 

138 

United  States 

170 

159 

162 

65 

91 

10 

95 

1/  Farm  land  with  improvements  as  of  March  1,  except  where  otherwise  indicated. 
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Interest ,  Taxes,  and  Insurance 

Interest  -  Interest  charges  paid  by  farmers  on  their  farm-mortgage 
debt  during  1946  turned  upward  for  the  first  time  in  nearly  a  quarter  century. 
These  costs  appeared,  to  move  even  higher  in  the  first  half  of  1947.  A  higher 
farm-mortgage  debt  and  a  larger  proportion  of  the  debt  owed  to  higher  Interest 
rate  lenders  were  largely  responsible  for  this  trend.  A  continued  increase 
in  the  f arm- mortgage  debt  can  be  expected  during  194?,  if  transfers  of  farms 
remain  high,  and  if  farmers  increase  further  their  expenditures  for  machinery 
and  improvements.  Many  cf  these  expenditures  are  made  from  borrowed  funds 
or  from  savings  which  otherwise  would  be  used  to  repay  debts.  The  volume  of 
new  loans  made  has  expanded  materially,  particularly  those  made  by  higher 
rate  lenders.  This  has  resulted  in  a  higher  average  interest  rats  paid  even 
though  the  interest  rates  charged  by  individual  lenders  have  tended  to  remain 
relatively  stable  or  to  decline  slightly. 

Interest  obligations  on  short-term  or  non- real- estate  agricultural  loans 
are  on  the  increase  because  a  greater  volume  of  loans  is  being  made.  As  of 
July  1,  1947  short-term  farm  loans  held  by  the  principal  lending  Institutions 
amounted  to  £,398  million  dollars  as  compare!  with  2,094  million  a  year 
earlier;  an  increase  of  nearly  15  percent.  These  figures  do  not  include 
loans  made  or  guaranteed  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  There  i3  no 
Indication  of  any  material  change  in  the  rates  cf  interest.  The  total  interest 
charges  on  this  nor- real-estate  debt  were  12  percent  greater  in  IS V  than  in 
1945.  Because  of  increased  borrowing,  it  is  'expected  that  interest  ciirrges 
fer  1947  will  be  about  15  percent  more  than  for  1S’46. 
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Taxes  -  Farm-property  - tax  levies  in  19^6,  payable  largely  late  in 
19^6  and  early  in  19^7 ,  averaged  about  12  percent  higher  than  those  of  19^-5. 
This  is  a  slightly  greater  increase  than  took  place  the  previous  year. 
Property  taxes  have  been  moving  upward  in  response  to  the  postwar  demand  for 
increased  services  from  State  and  local  governments  and  the  rising  costs  of 
providing  such  services.  However,  in  19^-7  general  retail  sales  taxes  were 
adopted  by  four  additional  States,  and  a  number  of  States  have  increased 
gasoline -and  excise  taxes.  Thus  it  is  expected  that  the  course  of  property- 
tax  levies  in  the  next  few  years  also  will  be  influenced  by  the  extent  to 
which  other  taxes  are  used  to  finance  increased  expenditures. 

Insurance  -  Although  fire  (and  lightning) '  insurance  on  farm  property 
is  usually  for  about  75  percent  of  the  value  of  the  property  at  the  time  the 
insurance  is  written,  insured  farm  property  is  presently  covered  for  only 
about  60  percent  of  its  value.  Property  values  have  increased  faster  than 
the  amounts  of  insurance  carried  on  such  property. 

The  total  insurance  costs  of  farmers  have  probably  increased  as  much 
as  10  percent,  due  to  new  policies  and  additional  insurance  obtained  against 
fire,  lightning,  and  windstorm,  and  especially  to  the  record-high  purchase 
of  hail  insurance  on  growing  crops.  The  latter  type  of  coverage  is  most 
popular  when  good  crops  and.  high  prices  are  in  prospect , 

Over-all  fire  insurance  costs  have  Increased,  but  due  to  an  increased 
volume  of  insurant  ,  there  has  been  a  slight  down-trend  in  costs  per  $100 
of  insurance  of  farm-mutual  companies  in  recent  years  and  an  up -trend  in 
the  reserves  of  these  companies.  Any  down-trend  in  values  which  might  occur 
sometime  in  the  future  would  no  doubt  be  accompanied  by  higher  losses  for 
insurance  companies;  but  over-insurance  probably  is  not  as  prevalent  today 
as  it  was  in  the  1930's.  Moreover,  the  companies  are  in  a  better  position 
now  than  then  to  meet  higher  losses  without  increasing  their  assessment 
charges  against  the  farmer. 

Although  interest  charges  on  debt  obligations,  taxes  and  insurance 
costs  represent  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  farmers  total  costs 
they  represent  fixed  costs  which  might  prove  burdensome  in  periods  of  de¬ 
clining  prices  and  when  farm  production  is  reduced  either  voluntarily  or 
through  crop  failure.  The  general  trend  in  these  costs  has  been  upward 
for  several  years.  These  costs  lag  behind  many  other  costs  and  prices  when 
a  general  decline  sets  in. 


Costs  and  Returns  on  Family -Ope rated  Farms 

Under  present  conditions  of  high  level  cost  rates  cost-reduction 
is  the  most  promising  only  means  of  maintaining  or  increasing  income  to  the 
individual  farmer.  This  i§  especially  true  should  farm  product  prices 
decline. 

Individually,  farmers  can  influence  their  net  farm  returns  very 
greatly  by  cutting  down  the  cost  per  unit  of  product  marketed.  This  can  be 
done  by  direct  reduction  in  cost  or  indirectly  by  increasing  the  output  per 
man  and  per  farm.  Generally  the  individual  farmer  has  little  or  no  direct 
control  over  cost  rates.  He  must  look  for  improved  methods  of  production 
and  to  greater  total  output  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  amount  of  cost  goods 
used  per  unit  of  output.  More  efficient  methods  of  production,  improved 
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practices,  using  "better  varieties  of  seeds,  optimum  amounts  of  fertilizer, 
more  careful  insect  and  disease  control,  increased  use  of  labor-saving 
equipment,  more  timely  operations,  close  selection  and  culling  of  livestock 
and  careful  feeding  are  among  the  practices  which  are  available  to  individual 
farmers  for  increasing  returns  or  reducing  costs  and  will  pay  big  dividends 
in  the  years  ahead;  particularly  next  year. 

Most  of  these  cost  reducing  processes  are  applicable  to  both  big 
farms  and  small  farms.  Manufacturers  of  tractors  and  farm  equipment  are 
placing  more  emphasis  than  ever  before  on  the  production  of  items  adaptable 
to  use  on  small  farms. 

Tables  5  and  6  show  the  results  of  operations  and  the  adjustments 
which  have  taken  place  during  the  past  17  years,  1930“ 1946,  on  14  different 
types  of  farms.  Each  of  these  farms  is  representative  in  its  size,  produc¬ 
tion,  operations  and  various  aspects  of  the  rank  and  file  of  farms  of  that 
type  in  the  designated  area.  The  17  years  covered  by  these  statistics  in¬ 
clude  a  general  depression,  two  severe  drouths,  and  a  World  War  and  should 
characterize  the  "ups"  and  "downs”  in  farming  in  general.  A  15-year  base 
period  (1930-44)  is  used  here  to  avoid  unduly  emphasizing  these  three 
situations . 

Total  production  generally  increased  over  the  17-year  period  on  all 
farms.  The  big  increase  came  during  the  war  when  production  was  needed 
most.  The  greatest  increase  came  generally  on  crop  farms.  Weather  was 
generally  favorable  to  production  during  the  war  years,  but  the  increased 
production  came  mainly  because  farmers  were  able  quickly  to  take  advantage 
of  many  technological  developments  and  improved  practices  adopted  in  the 
inter- war  period.  Even  on  the  livestock  farms,  production  increased  by  15 
to  30  percent  during  the  war  period  (see  central  New  Yor£,  southern 
Wisconsin  dairy  farms  and  Corn  Belt  hog- dairy  farms).  Acres  and  livestock 
per  farm  also  increased  and  thus  contributed  to  greater  total  output  per  farm. 

Although  milking  machines  and  some  other  labor-saving  equipment  are 
used  generally  on  livestock  farms,  livestock  farmers  have  not  had  extensive 
labor-saving  machinery  and  equipment  available  to  them  in  the  same  degree 
as  wheat,  corn  and  general  crop  farmers.  This  means  that  the  intensive 
labor  using  livestock  enterprises  are  somewhat  handicapped,  particularly 
when  wage  rates  are  high.  Central  New  York  dairy  farmers,  for  example, 
increased  their  total  farm  output  by  28  percent  from  1930-32  to  1944-46, 
and  used  9  percent  more  total  labor  in  1944-46  than  in  1930-32.  Winter 
wheat  farmers,  on  the  other  hand,  increased  total  production  during  this 
period  by  51  percent  with  no  increase  in  labor.  Cash  grain  farmers  in  the 
Com  Belt  increased  total  production  by  54  percent  during  this  period  and 
used  12  percent  less  labor. 

The  Com  Belt  farmers  and  the  wheat  fanners  particularly  resorted  to 
increased  use  of  mechanical  power  and  other  labor- saving  devices  which 
permitted  them  to  increase  the  size  of  their  farm  units  and  to  further  in¬ 
crease  production  per  man  and  per  farm.  The  use  of  hybrid  seed  com  and 
generally  better  varieties  of  other  seeds  also  helped  to  increase  output  on 
these  farms  and  to  lower  the  general  level  of  per  unit  costs. 

i 
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Tabla  6.*  Total  co»t«  par  unit  of  production  and  operator's  net  far*  lncoae,  fast lj-op era ted  ferae,  by  type,  19JO-U6 

(Index  number*  19TO-U-U  .  100) 
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Some  farmers  have  been  able,  through  various  means  to  hold  per  unit 
costs  in  check  despite  substantial  increases  in  cost  rates.  The  index  of 
total  cost  per  unit  of  production  in  1944-46  on  central  New  York  and 
southern  Wisconsin  dairy  farms  averaged  about  150  percent  compared  with 
about  105  percent  on  Southern  Plains  wheat  and  wheat -grain  sorghum  farms; 
both  indexes  based  on  1930-44  =  100.  The  index  of  prices  paid  for  goods 
and  services  used  in  production  averaged  about  150  in  1944  46  on  these 
dairy  farms  and  120  on  Southern  Plains  wheat  farms.  However,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  feed  costs  and  wage  rates  rose  relatively  higher  than  did 
the  cost  rates  of  most  other  items  used  in  farm  production.  Therefore,  any 
measures  then  as  now,  which  tended  to  reduce  the  amount  of  hired  labor  and 
purchased  feed  lowered  per  unit  costs  to  that  extent.  Hired  labor  and  pur¬ 
chased  feed  are  still  two  of  the  high  cost  elements  in  production  costs  and 
the  individual  farmer  can  hold  unit  costs  in  check  by  substituting  good 
quality  hay,  pasture,  and  other  forages  to  a  maximum  for  purchased  concen¬ 
trates  and  by  resorting  to  the  extensive  use  of  labor-saving  devices. 


Another  way  of  measuring  the  relative  positions  of  these  farm  operators 


in  reducing  costs  and  in  increasing  net  returns  io  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  each  dollar  of  gross  farm  income  that  is  required  to  meet  operating  ex¬ 
penses.  The  results  from  this  calculation  for  the  17-year  period  on  all 
farms  are  given  in  table  5.  In  the  5-  year  period  1942-46  about  18  cents 
out  of  each  dollar  of  gross  farm  income  on  Southern  Plains  wheat  farms  went 
to  pay  operating  expenses  compared  with  46  cents  on  central  New  York  dairy 
farms  and  35  cents  on  southern  Wisconsin  dairy  farms. 


The  index  of  operator’s  net  farm  income  (see  footnote,  table  5)  in 


1942  46  for  Southern  Plains  wheat  farmers  averaged  about  390,  for  Corn  Belt 
farmers  295,  and  for  southern  Wisconsin  and  Central  New  York  dairy  farmers 
245,  all  based  on  1930-44  =  100.  There  is  much  less  variation  in  most  pro¬ 
duction  and  income  items  on  dairy  farms  than  on  most  other  farms,  particularly 
crop  farms  where  annual  precipitation  is  light  and  varied  and  the  effects 
of  highly  variable  rainfa.ll  and  crop  yields  are  particularly  noticeable  on 
the  wheat  farms. 
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GENERAL  SITUATION 

Farm  production  costs  have  reached  a  new  high  during  the  past  winter* 
They  probably  will  continue  high  through  1948.  However,  prices  farmers 
receive  for  their  products  reached  a  record  high  level  in  January  but  have 
declined  since.  Prices  of  a  few  farm  products  are  about  at  prewar  levels. 
Most  farmers  are  likely  to  have  a  profitable  year,  but  some  will  be  pinched 
by  high  costs. 

The  index  of  prices  of  all  commodities  except  labor  used  in  farm  pro¬ 
duction  has  nearly  doubled  since  1939.  In  1947  it  averaged  184  percent  of 
1935-39,  compared  with  151  in  1946  and  137  in  1945.  During  the  last  4  months 
of  1947  this  index  averaged  196  compared  with  160  for  the  same  period  in 
1946.  The  average  for  the  first  quarter  of  1948  was  202  compared  with  169 
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Good.*  and  serrioes  uaad  in  production!  Prices  paid  by  farmers  and  farm  wage  rates,  United  States 


(index  numbers  19~35~~59  ~  100) 
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2 
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1 

1 

77 

66 

68 

91 

86 

99 

- 

82 
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i 

81 

66 

7° 

90 

9? 

99 

- 

1912 

1 

77 

66 

7° 

90 
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66 

86 
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1 

80 

66 

68 

90 

99 
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63 

88 

; 

78 

66 

63 

89 

94 
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64 

86 
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t 

82 

68 

69 

95 

93 
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77 

87 

1916 

1 

98 

70 

79 
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92 

96 

1917 

1 

119 

80 

93 
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96 
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93 
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84 
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t 

U3 
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1928 

1 

U7 
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100 

107 
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i30 
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153 
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1 

111 

100 

IO5 
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112 

i42 

1931 

1 

97 

99 

94 

104 

86 

115 

98 

110 
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i 

86 

93 

85 

96 

64 

99 

66 

81 

1933 

1 

85 

91 

87 

93 

71 

96 

61 

72 

1934 

1 

97 

95 

99 

98 

98 

104 

90 

81 
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1 

100 

96 

97 

97 
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102 

99 

88 
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1 

98 

98 

98 

99 
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96 

91 

94 
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1 
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107 
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99 

104 

100 
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85 

100 

102 
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1 

96 

101 

100 

99 

85 

100 

84 

105 

1940 

f 

98 

100 

101 

9? 

94 

97 

84 
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s 

103 

103 

109 

104 
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100 

80 

131 
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1 

117 

108 

120 
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125 
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m 
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i 

128 

111 

128 

121 

150 
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156 

224 

1944 

1 

136 

114 

na 

126 

165 

ia 
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268 

1945 

1 

137 

116 
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163 

1a 
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s 
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3a 
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t 
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1 
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1 

146 
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192 
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1 

150 

118 
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129 
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July 

1 

159 
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321 

Ang. 

! 

161 

231 

Sept. 

1 

157 

121 

156 

133 

214 

127 

189 

Oct. 

t 

159 

210 

3a 

Hot. 

I 

161 

210 

Deo. 

1 

163 

123 

180 

135 

204 

1947 

t 

184 

137 

222 

150 

235 

138 

230 

346 

Jan. 

s 

163 

196 

339 

Peb. 

s 

169 

192 

229 

Mar. 

s 

176 

128 

218 

138 

212 

239 

Apr . 

t 

179 

219 

136 

24o 

337 

May 

< 

178 

215 

239 

June 

t 

I83 

138 

218 

148 

229 

July 

I 

184 

235 

343 

Aug. 

t 

188 

247 

Sept. 

: 

193 

141 

220 

155 

264 

l4o 

228 

Oct. 

t 

194 

264 

208 

343 

Hot. 

t 

195 

265 

Dec. 

t 

200 

142 

230 

159 

277 

1948 

1 

Jan. 

: 

204 

- 

- 

- 

291 

. 

- 

360 

Peb. 

t 

201 

- 

- 

- 

264 

- 

a9 

- 

Mar. 

t 

201 

265 

221 

1/  Excluding  wages. 

2/  Based  on  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  l6  items  including  binder  twins,  lead  arsenate,  milk  pails,  pitohforks ,  gasoline 
for  autos  and  trucks,  motor  oil,  and  tires,  and  other  similar  items  used  on  farms  for  production* 


Hotel-  Tor  a  list  of  it'ems  Included  in  this  table  see  "Agricultural  Prices"  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics ,  April  29 

1946. 
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for  the  first  quarter  of  1947.  Farm  waee  rates  have  risen  similarly  during 


tnis  period.  They  are  now  more  than  three  times  their  prewar.  1935-59  level, 

* 

' 

Since  1935-39,  farmers’  total  out-of-oocl  et  operating  expenses  have 
risen  from  9  to  25  percent  each  year.  They  mounted  from  an  average  of  5.2 
billion  in  1935-39  to  nearly  12.3  billion  in  1946  and  15,3  billion  in  1947. 
They  are  exacted  to  increase  further  in  1948.  On  the  other  hand,  the  index 
of  farm  product  prices  in  1947  averaeed  159  percent  above  the  1935-39  average. 
This  was  the  highest  on  record  nearly  20  percent  above  the  previous  high 
of  1946,  Prospects  are  for  continued  high  prices  for  many  products  in  1948, 
uross  farm  income  in  1947  was  54,6  billions  compared  with  10o4  billions  in 
1935-39 c  Gross  total  farm  production  was  22  percent  higher  in  1947  than  in 
the  prewar  period  1935-39. 

There  may  be  some  improvement  this  year  over  last  in  both  the  farm 
±a  >or  supply  and  the  general  skill  and  experience  of  the  workers.  But  farm 
wage  rates  will  continue  high,  probably  near  last  tear"  s'  record.  The 
prospective  increase  in  the  supply  of  farm  machinery  will  alleviate  the 
general  farm  labor  situation,  oax-ticularly  for  those  farmers  who  are  in  a 
position  to  substitute  machinery  for  labor.,  ‘  . 

-  New  farm  machinery  plants  are  coming  into  production  and  old  plants 

;  are  producing  at  record  levels.  Farm  machinery  output  in  1948  probably  will 
|  exceed  the  record  output  of  last  year.  Except  in  1943,  farm' machinery  pro- 
eduction  has  been  high  for  over  a  decade,  aach  year  since  1943  machinery 
l  producUon  has  exceeded  that  of  the  Previous  year.  Production  of  wheel 
^tractors  in  1947  was  420,000  compared  with  255,000  in  1946,  and  the  previous 
3  record  of  513,000  in  1941„  The  number  of  tractors  on  farms  January  1, 

^  1948,  was  more  than  double  Prewar.  Exports  of  farm  machinery  probably  will 
^be  soruewhao  higher  in  1948  than  in  1947,  but  farm  machinery  production  in 

•S 
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1948  is  expected  to  be  enough  higher  to  take  care  of  these  exports  and 
orovide  United  States  farmers  with  more  new  machinery  than  in  1947* 

Feed  costs  are  high  and  probably  will  remain  high  for  several  months, 
although  feed  prices  dropped  considerably  in  late  January  and  February  1948* 
But  high  feed  costs  alone  do  not  mean  necessarily  that  a  livestock  enter- 
orise  is  unprofitable.  Prices  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  also 
are  important  in  determining  the  profitableness  of  livestock  feeding.  These 
orices  are  comoaratively  high  and  probably  will  remain  high  in  1948,  Under 
present  price  relationships  it  will  pay  livestock  farmers  in  1948  to  sub¬ 
stitute  high  orotein  feeds  for  feed  grains  whenever  possible,  and  it  is 
likely  that  this  situation  will  continue  until  the  new  crop  of  feed  grains 
becomes  available.  The  supply  of  feed  grains  on  hand  January  1  was  about 
25  percent  lower  than  a  year  earlier,  but  total  livestock  production  between 
now  and  next  fall  is  expected  to  be  only  aoout  ten  percent  below  a  year  ago. 

as  usual,  the  average  cost  of  seeds  this  year  does  not  tell  the  whole 
story  of  what  farmers  will  have  to  oay  for  specific  kinds  and  varieties  of 
seeds.  Prices  will  vary  widely  by  areas.  Higher  prices  are  reported  for 
red  clover,  Ladino  clover,  Korean  lespedeza,  crested  wheat  grass,  corn, 
raoeseed  and  a  few  seed  grains..  Lower  orices  are  being  asked  for  alfalfa, 
timothy,  Kentucky  bluegrass,  orchard  grass,  white  clover,  brome  and  rye¬ 
grass  (see  table  3). 

Fertilizer  prices  are  higher  now  than  a  year  ago  and  are  expected  to 
remain  higher  than  in  1947,  when  they  averaged  about  12  percent  above  1946. 
Nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  supplies  have  been  increasing  and  are 
expected  to  be  about  5  percent  greater  than  in  1947.  However,  supplies 
of  nitrogen  and  potash  probably  will  be  short  compared  with  current  demands. 
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Supplies  of  farm  building  materials,  containers,  insecticides  and 

i 

fungicides  and  some  other  materials  have  been  improving  and  most  items 
will  be  easier  to  get  in  1948  than  they  were  in  1947 5  Although  production 
of  most  items,  oarticularly  lumberand  building  materials  has  been  high, 
current  demand  has  absorbed  much  of  the  supplieso  Stocks  of  lumber  are 
low  compared  with  prewar  partly  because  of  the  reluctance  of  dealers  to 
build ■ up  inventories  at  current  high  prices,  Supplies  of  most  insecticides 
and  fungicides  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands,  and  farmers  may 
expect  to  obtain  them  at  lower  prices® 

Farm  land  rentals  and  land  values  have  continued  to  increases  Land 
rentals  are  over  3  times  the  prewar  level  and  higher  than  for  any  previous 
year 0  Land  values  are  practically  at  the  1920  peak  reached  in  the  boom 
that  followed  World  War  Is  A  large  number  of  recent  farm  buyers  have  made 
full  cash  transactions,  but  many  have  assumed  mortgages.  Those  farmers  who 
have  large  mortgages  need  to  recognize  that  they  have  contracted  for  a 
heavy  fixed  cost  for  interest  and  principal  payment s ,  In  addition,  farm 
real  estate  taxes  also  are  increasing-. 

Farmers  should  recognize  that  cost  rates  are  characteristically  in¬ 
flexible  and  that  any  decline  in  f.\rm  commodity  prices  and  farm  incomes 
will  make  it  difficult  for  many  farmers  to  meet  payments  on  their  debts® 

Farm  Labor 

The  farm  labor  situation  this  year  is  not  expected  to  be  greatly  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  1947,  There  may  be  a  small  increase  in  farm  labor 
supply  and  in  total  farm  employment;.  Nonfarm  employment  is  at  a  peacetime 
high,  and  there  will  be  continued  active  competition  for  workers.  Farm 
wage  r ates  probably  will  average  about  the  same  as  last  year. 

The  prospective  increase  in  suooly  of  farm  machinery  again  will  help 
farmers  to  attain  comparatively  high  production.  Rut  farmers  who  depend 
chiefly  on  hired  workers  this  year  will  still  find  iu  necessary  to  plan 
carefully  for  their  labor  supplies. 
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Table  1»-  Farm  wage  rates  and  related  data,  United  States, 
1935-59  average  and  1940-47  inclusive 
(Index  numbers  1935-39  =  100) 
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1955-39  s  100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1940  i  97 

96 

100 

108 

111 

107 

96 

98 

1941 

95 

94 

99 

111 

117 

151 

112 

94 

1942 

95 

94 

99 

123 

129 

171 

133 

91 

1943 

94 

94 

94 

120 

128 

224 

175 

95 

1944 

92 

93 

87 

124 

135 

268 

199 

106 

1945 

90 

92 

82 

123 

137 

297 

217 

110 

1946 

92 

94 

84 

126 

137 

521 

234 

106 

1947  4/ 

83 

95 

87 

122 

131 

546 

264 

97 

1  /  Includes  farm  operators  and  members  of  their  families  working  without 
wages, 

2/  Includes  value  of  farm-oroduced  power  of  horses  and  mules. 

3/  Based  on  total  farm  employment  and  total  gross  production# 

4/  Preliminary. 


Farm  Power  and  Machinery 

Mew  farm  machinery  plants  are  coming  into  production  and  old  olants 
are  oroducing  at  record  levels.  If  labor  management -difficulties  or  other 
unfavorable  developments  do  not  occur,  total  production  of  farm  machinery 
in  1948  will  exceed  the  record  high  output  of  1947.  The  most  pronounced 
increase  in  production  in  1948  is  expected  for  small  wheel  tractors  and 
their  complementary  equipment.  On  the  other  hand,  production  of  dairy  and 
poultry  equipment,  feed  cutters  and  most  kinds  of  horse  drawn  equipment  may 
even  decline.  But  these  Items  were  in  relatively  good  supply  in  most  retail 
outlets  in  1947,  and  are  likely  to  be  adequate  in  1948. 

Full  details  concerning  1947  production  are  not  yet  available  but  the 
total  output  of  farm  machines  probably  was  about  one-third  above  the 
previous  record  output  of  1946  and  about  double  the  1935-39  average.  Pro¬ 
duction  of  wheel  tractors  in  1947  was  420,000  compared  with  255,000  in 
1946  and  the  previous  high  of  about  313,000  in  1941  ■> 

Exports  of  farm  machinery  in  1947  were  also  at  a  record  high  level. 

The  volume  of  new  machinery  exported  in  1947  accounted  for  around  18  percent 
of  the  total  output  of  farm  machinery  including  industrial  tractors,  and 
was  about  two-thirds  greater  than  in  1946.  Exports  of  new  tractors  in  1947 
included  about  80,000  wheel  tractors,  15,000  garden  tractors  and  12,000 
crawlers.  About  three-fourths  of  the  crawler  exports  were  for  nonfarm  use. 
Total  production  of  tractors  in  1947  was  624,000.  This  included  420,000 
wheel,  166,000  garden,  and  58,000  crawler  type  tractors.. 
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European  countries  in  1948  may  take  a  considerably  larger  oroportion 
of  our  exports  of  farm  machinery  than  in  1947  ■when  they  took  about  20  per¬ 
cents  Exports  to  non-Eurooean  countries  in  1948  may  show  little  change  and 
even  decrease  somewhat  from  the  high  level  of  1947,  because  dollar  shortages 
in  some  countries  are  expected  to  influence  adversely  their  purchases  of 
farm  machinery. 

Exoort  demand  in  1948  is  expected  to  be  especially  strong  for  crawler 
tractors  and  for  large  wheel  tractors  of  the  diesel  type  or  those  adaoted 
for  use  with  heavy  motor  fuels.  Supplies  of  these  tractors  likely  will 
continue  relatively  tight  for  sometimes 

Despite  high  exports.  United  States  farmers  in  1947  obtained  more  farm 
machines  than  in  any  previous  year..  Production  of  new  machinery  in  1948 
should  increase  sufficiently  over  1947,  to  permit  a  moderate  increase  in 
exports  and  still  leave  more  machinery  for  domestic  use  than  ever  before. 

Wholesale  prices  for  farm  machinery  in  1947  were  about  13  percent 
higher  than  in  1943  and  about  30  percent  above  the  1935-39  averages  However, 
retail  prices  in  1947  for  many  machines  were  often  substantially  more  than 
30  percent  above  the  prewar  price  since  current  models  have  more  accessories 
than  did  the  prewar  models 0 

Farm  incomes,  feed  prices,  and  farm  wage  rates  in  1947  were  200  percent 
or  more  over  the  1935-39  levels.  Thus  in  1947,  as  in  most  recent  years, 
there  was  a  tremendous  demand  for  power  machines,  and  for  all  kinds  of  labor 
saving  machinery*  The  high  prices  received  for  crops  have  increased  the 
demand  for  machinery  because  farmers,  by  using  more  machines,  can  shorten 
the  time  required  for  planting  and  harvesting  and  lessen  the  risk  of  crop 
loSS  o 

Farmers  in  some  areas  are  reported  to  be  buying  much  of  their  machinery 
Particularly  tractors  and  tractor  equipment  from  sources  that  charge  prices 
substantially  above  either  the  manufacturer''  s  list  prices  or  those  charged 
by  authorized  farm  machinery  distributors.  Thus  prices  paid  by  farmers  for 
such  items  may  be  somewhat  higher  than  are  generally  reported.  The  '‘gray 
markets "  are  believed  to  be  most  important  in  the  North  Central  States  where 
the  especially  favorable  grain  and  livestock  prices  have  bolstered  farm 
incomes  greatlyo 

For  more  than  a  decade  farm  machinery  production  has  been  at  a  high 
level  except  in  1943?  The  number  of  tractors  on  farms  in  1948  will  be  more 
than  double  prewar-.  Horse  and  mule  numbers  on  January  1,  1948.  were  the 
lowest  in  more  than  a  century.  Numbers  of  workstock  in  1948  (animals  3  years 
old  and  over)  were  about  39  percent  below  orewar0  Reduction  in  horse  and 
rnule  numbers  has  been  especially  marked  since  1945.,  In  these  three  years 
beginning  with  January  1,  1945,  almost  2 >8  million  head  of  horses  and  miles 
disappeared  from  farms r  Exports  of  horses  and  mules  were  large  in  both 
years  but  much  of  the  loss  in  numbers  apparently  resulted  from  slaughter. 
Prices  for  horses  and  mules  in  most  areas  have  been  below  prewar  prices, 
and  slaurhterers  often  have  paid  higher  prices  for  animals  than  were 
offered  by  other  ourchasors.  lany  animals  suitable  for  further  farm  work 
have  been  sold  for  slaughter * 
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The  colt  crop  of  1047  numbered  only  226,000  head.  This  was  only  about 
one-third  as  large  as  the  average  annual  o rewar  crop,  and  only  one-tenth 
as  large  as  during  the  World  War  I  oeriod. 

Low  i") rices  for  work  animals  along  with  the  high  feed  prices  are  making 
colt  raising  unorofitable,  and  many  farmers  who  formerly  produced  work 
animals  for  sale  now  use  their  feed  and  otl^er  resources  for  oroducing  meat 
animals  or  animal  products.  The  decline  in  colt  production  likely  will 
continue  until  orices  of  work  animals  increase  relative  to  prices  of  other 
farm  products.  The  1948  colt  crop  is  expected  to  be  even  smaller  than  the 
1947  crop. 

Along  with  the  tremendous  decline  in  horse  and  mule  numbers,  farmers 
have  purchased  large  numbers  of > tractors  and  tractor  machines  and  motor 
•vehicles,  especially  motor  truck s,  Reflecting  the  large  machinery  purchases, 
the  total  volume  of  machinery  and  power  on  farms  January  1,  1947  was  about 
40  percent  above  prewar  (see  table  2).  With  farm  machinery  output  in  1947 
at  a  record  hifih  level  and  with  farmers  buying  substantial  numbers  of 
automobiles  and  motor  vehicles,  the  total  volume  of  machinery  and  power  on 
farms  January  1,  1943  was  around  50  percent  above  prewar. 

'  "ith  hirh  production  of  farm  machinery,  automobiles  and  motor  trucks, 
the  increase  in  volume  of  machinery  and  power  on  farms  from  January  1,  1948 
to  January  1,  1949  may  be  larger  than  for  any  previous  year. 


Feed 

•'  ‘  •  1  ’  ‘  ;  x*. 

Weed  costs  are  still  high  and  probably  will  remain  so:  for  several  months. 
The  supply  of  feed  grains  on  January  1  was  about  25  percent  lower  than  a 
year  earlier  while  total  production  of  livestock  and  livestock  products 
between  now  and  next  fall  is  expected  to  be  only  about  10  percent  below  a 
year  ago.  In  the  Northeastern  States  where  more  than  half  of  the  feed  con¬ 
centrates  used  is  shipped  in,  the  number  of  grain-consuming  livestock  and 
poultry  to  be  fed  is  only  about  3  percent  less  than  in  the  year  before. 
However,  marketings  of  corn  from  surplus  areas  probably  will  be  40  percent 
less  than  a  year  earlier.  The  demand  from  deficit  areas  appears  to  be 
strong  enough  to  hold  prices  up  or  push  them  up  still  higher  until  the  1948 
feed  cro’-'S  are  available. 

If  this  year’ s  feed  grain  crop  is  average  or  larger,  supplies  next  fall 
in  relauion  to  livestock  will  be  much  more  plentiful  than  now.  With  an 
average  feed  grain  crop  in  1948,  the  total  supply  of  feed  concentrates  this 
fall  will  be  about  10  percent  above  the  average  for  1937-41  when  stocks 
were  high.  Furthermore,  the  number  of  grain-consuming  livestock  is  down  to 
prewar  level  and  cannot  be  increased  materially  before  another  year. 

In  "larch  1948,  the  index  of  prices  of  feed  grains  and  hay  was  299 
(1935-39  -  100)  and  the  index  of  livestock  and  livestock  product  prices  was 
258.  On  larch.  15  all  livestock  prices  were  still  low  compared  w ith  feed 
prices.  The  hog-corn  ratio  in  March  1948  was  10.3  compared  with  the  long¬ 
time  average  for  March  of  12.3;  milk -feed  1.15  .compared  with  1.26.  Particu¬ 
larly  low  was  poultry.  Farmers'  intentions  to  reduce  chickens  and  turkeys 
raised  by  one-fifth  in  1948  reflect  these  low  ratios. 
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Includes  government  payments. 
Preliminary. 
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Unless  feed  grain  crons  in  1918  are  poor,  feed  is  likely  to  be 
cheaper  next  fall  in  relation  to  livestock  and  livestock  products  than  it 
is  now*  . 

\  » 

It  will  pay  to  conserve  feed  this  spring  and  summer,  not  only  on 
farms  where  it  is  purchased  but  also  on  farms  where  it  is  sold.  It  will 
reduce  costs  in  the  first  case  and  allow  more  grain  for  sale,  in  the  other. 

One  of  the  principal  means  of  saving  grain  feed  in  the  summer  is  by  the  maxi¬ 
mum  use  of  pasture,  not  only  for  cattle  and  sheep  but  for  hogs  and  poultry 
as  wello  Improvement  of  permanent  pastures  by  fertilizing  and  liming,  and 
by  providing  supplementary  pastures  for  use  during  July  and  August  when  the 
permanent  pastures  often  dry  up,  are  helpful  in 'maintaining  production  with 
a  minmum  use  of  high  priced  grain.  .' 

Many  farmers  will  keep  their  grain  costs  low  this  summer  by  having  a 
field  of  clover  or  alfalfa  for  livestock  to  range  over.  If  these  croos  are 
not  available,  a  field  of  rape  or  other  temporary  grazing  crop  should  be 
provided.  Sudan  grass,  millet,  soybeans,  and  cowpeas  are  good  crops  for 
summer  pasture.  Annual  lespedeza  seeded  with  small. .grain  will  be  ready  for 
grazing-  after  the  grain  is  cut.  .  .... 

Another  way  of  saving  grain  is  by  using  enough  high  protein  feeds  to 
balance  the  ration.  Farmers  generally  do  not  use  enough  protein  feeds. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  the  best  North  Central  States.  Protein  feeds 
are  more  abundant  this  year  than  in  many  years  and  are. a  little  cheaper  than 
usual  compared  with  feed  grains.  In  most  of  the  country  oil  meals  are  • 
selling  for  only  about  ll  times  the  price  of  corn.  A  pound  of  oil  meal  will 
save  more  than  lg  pounds  of  corn  in  rations  deficient  in  protein. 

Feed  costs  next  winter  can  be  reduced  if  farmers  will  cut  their  hay 
at  the  proper  stage  of  maturity  this  summer  and  cure  and  store  it  to  preserve 
the  quality.  A  large  part  of  the  feed  value  of  hay  is  lost  by  allowing  hay 
to  stand  too  long,  and  by  following  systems  of  handling  that  fail  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  maximum  feed  value. 

Seeds 

Present  estimates  are  th=-t  the  average  cost  of  field  seeds  will  be 
about  the  same  this  year  as  last  but  about  twice  as  high  as  prewar.  • 

Although  retail  prices  of  15  of  21  kinds  of  field  seeds  in  mid-March  were 
higher  than  a  year  ago,  the  full  effect  of  recent  lower  wholesale  prices 
for  many  kinds  of  seeds  may  not  have  oeen  fully  reflected  in  retail  prices 
(see  table  3)«  Prices  received  by  growers  on  November  15,  1917  for  the 
1917  crop  of  11  important  kinds  of  field  seeds  averaged  7  percent  lower 
than  in  1916  but  93  percent  higher  than  in  1935-39.  ... 

As'  usual,  the  average  cost  of  seeds  this  year  will  not  be  a  good  index'' 
of  what  farmers  will  have  to  pay  for  specific  kinds  and  varieties-.  The 
supply,  while  good  in  general,  varies  a  great  deal  by  individual  items. 

Sharp  increases  in.  retail  prices  are  reported  for  red  clover,  ladinc.  clover ,  ; 
Korean  lespedeza,.. crested  w-heatgrass," 'r'ap'es'bed,  seed  .corn,  and  seed  grains. 

Oil  the  other  hand,  lower  prices  are  being  asked  for  alfalfa,  timothy,  . 
orchard  grass,  Kent ucky-bluegrass ,  white  clover ,  atsike  clover,  Drome  and 
ryegrass.  For  the  first  time  since  1937,  'red 'clover  seed  costs^-more  than; 
Grimm  alfalfa.  1  / 
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Table  3»-  Retail  Seed  Prices*  March  15,  United  States 
Index  numbers  (1942-46  -  100 ) 


Item 

Clover,  Red 
Clpver,  Alsike 
Clover,  Unite 
Clover,  Ladino  1/ 

Clover,  Sweet 
Lespedeza  (Korean) 

Alfalfa,  Common 
Alfalfa,  Griiom 
Timothy 
Redtop 

Kentucky,  Bluegrass 
Common  Ryegrass 
Orchard  Grass 
German  Millet 
Smooth  Erome 
Crested  Wheat  Grass 
Amber  Sorgo 
Sudan  Grass 
Rape  seed 

Seed  Corn  (hybrid) 

Seed  Corn  (open  poll*) 
Spring  'Wheat 
Oats 
Barley 

1/  Base  period  is  1943-46. 


1946  2 

1947 

118 

153 

117 

150 

131 

112 

114 

107 

112 

115 

101 

88 

107 

115 

107 

120 

*  .100 

114 

111 

140 

160 

325 

114 

118 

103 

74 

131 

143 

102 

156 

95 

165 

145 

175 

114 

133 

114 

98 

108 

116 

122 

126 

116 

158 

•  114  .  ■ 

138 

122  ‘ 

147 

1948 


177 
148 

86 

134 

125 

143 

92 

106 

100 

148 

133 

114 

60 

162 

119 

220 

193 

142 

117 

137 

151 

178 
217 
209 


Fertilizer 

Farmers  oaid  approximately  12-percent  more  oer  ton  for  fertilizer  in 
1947  than  in  1946.  Fertilizer  prices  this  year  are  expected  to  be  higher 
than  in  1947.  Prices  received  by  farmers  for 'all  croos  and  livestock 'were 
about  20  ocrccnt  higher  in  1947  than  in  1946,  so  that  there  was  a  continued 
rise  in  the  purchasing  power  of  all  farm  products  f or  fertilizer. 


Transportation  is  important  in  the  cost  of  fertilizer  to  the  farmer. 
Freight  rates  are  also  higher  now  than  a  year  ago.  Wholesale  price's  oi 
fertilizer  materials  are  approximately  8  percent . above  those  of  a  year  ago. 
This  means  further  increases  in  the  cost  of  fertilizer  to  farmers  during 

1948.  ' 

The  effect  of  the  increase  in  freight  rates  is  only  partly  reflected 
in  the  change  in  wholesale  prices  of  materials.  Some  of  these  price  changes 
are  measured  at  the  point  of  origin  of  the  *taml  ~  1 aiso 
transportation  to  the  manufacturing  plant  must  bo  added.  Then  there 
the  freight  cost  from  the  manufacturer  to  tne  retail  distributor. 
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Costs  of  transporting  fertilizer  tend  to  pyramid  because  the  same 
materials  are  frequently  moved  three  times  or  more  in  going  from  the  raw 
material  stage  to  the  farmer.  In  1944 ,  carload  shipments  of  fertilizer 
on  class  1  railroads  alone  were  double  the  amount  consumed  in  that  year. 

The  ratio  is  about  three  to  one  if  all  kinds  of  transportation  are 
included. 

Supplies  of  fertilizer  for  this  crop  season  will  be  about  double  the 
average  annual  quantity  used  before  the  war.  Supplies  of  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash  will  be  up  about  4,  6,  and  5  percent,  respectively, 
over  those  of  last  year.  Even  with  these  increases,  supplies  of  nitrogen 
and  potash,  particularly,  will  be  short  compared  with  what  would  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  current  price  relationships.  Crop  price-fertilizer  cost  relation¬ 
ships  are  frequently  regarded  as  the  measure  to  use  in  determining  profit¬ 
able  quantities  of  fertilizer  to  apply.  However,  the  benefits  of  fertilizer 
carry  through  into  livestock  enterprises  in  the  form  of  lower  cost  feed  and 
increased  gains  through  improvement  in  the  feeding  quality  of  the  crops. 

This  fact  is  becoming  of  increasing  importance  as  more  fertilizer  is  used 
to  increase  yields,  quality,  and  carrying  capacity  of  hay  and  pasture. 
Therefore,  livestock  and  livestock  product  prices  are  also  important  in  the 
purchase  of  fertilizer. 

The  relationship  between  prices  received  by  farmers  and  fertilizer 
prices  determines  the  rate  and  extent  to  which  fertilizer  application  is 
profitable.  Fertilizer  consumption  has  rarely  been  as  great  as  would  have 
been  most  profitable  except  for  certain  crops  on  which  some  farmers  have 
long  followed  the  practice  of  heavy  applications. 


Lumber,  Containers,  and  Supplies 

The  supply  of  farm,  building  materials  has  been  improving  and  some 
items  will  be  easier  to  get  in  1943  than  in  1947.  The  supply  of  2x4rs, 

2x6Ts  and  rough  boards  will  be  more  plentiful  than  in  1947.  However,  total 
production  of  lumber  in  1943  probably  will  be  about  the  same  as  in  1947, 
when  33  billion  board  feet  were  produced.  This  is  the  highest  production 
of  any  year  since  1929.  Stocks  of  limber  are  still  increasing  in  retail 
yards,  mills,  and  concentration  yards.  On  January  1,  1943,  they  totaled 

9.8  bbiliom  board  feet  compare^  with  8.1  billions  on  January  1,  1947,  and 
14.4  billions  on  January  1,  1941.  By  February  1,  1948,  these  stocks  had 
increased  to  10.3  billion  board  feet.  Low  stocks  compared  with  prewar 
are  due  in  part  to  dealers  reluctance  to  build  up  inventories  of  high-priced 
materials . 

Production  in  1947  of  barbed  and  woven  wire,  fencing,  nails  and 
staples,  bale  ties,  wire  netting,  pipe  and  galvanized  roofing  and  siding 
was  10  to  20  percent  higher  than  in  1946,  and  production  in  1948  is 
expected  to  be  still  higher.  The  general  demand  for  merchant  trade  prod¬ 
ucts  lias  been  high.  Pipe  has  been  in  tight  supply  because  of  the  continued 
demand  for  use  in  the  housing  program  and  other  construction  and  industrial 
uses.  Although  production  of  galvanized  roofing  and  siding,  nails  and  bale 
ties  is  at  an  exceptional  high  rate;  demands  continue  to  exceed  production 
and  some  areas  have  experienced  shortages. 
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Imports  of  burlap  for  bagging  and  other  agricultural  purposes  are 
expected  to  be  higher  in  the  first  six  months  of  1948  than  in  the  same 
period  in  1947°  Paper,  open  mesh  and  cotton  bags  should  be  in  good 
supply  and  sufficient  to  meet  current  demands.  Supplies  of  tin  cans  and 
wooden  containers  also  are  expected  to  be  equal  to  or  slightly  larger  than 
in  1947. 

Insecticides  and  Fungicides 

Prices  for  several  kinds  of  insecticides,  as  well  as  for  some  of  the 
chemicals  used  in  insecticides  have  decreased  some  during  the  last  few 
months.  This  is  particularly  true  of  DDT  and  insecticides  containing  this 
chemical c  It  appears  that  prices  are  now  fairly  well  stabilized.  It  is 
not  anticipated  that  there  will  be  any  other  significant  reductions  in 
prices  of  insecticides  in  the  near  future  or  for  materials  needed  for  use 
during  the  coming  season. 

The  supply  of  nicotine  compounds  will  continue  to  be  below  the  demand 
and  need.  The  supply  of  nicotine  insecticides,  however,  is  somewhat  more 
favorable  than  it  was  for  the  1947  season.  This  is  due  in  part  to  a  slight 
improvement  in  production  and  in  part  to  the  use  of  other  materials  for 
some  insects  formerly  controlled  by  the  use  of  nicotine  compounds. 

Pyre thrum  will  be  available  in  adequate  quantities  to  meet  the  needs 
for  1948.  Rotenone  insecticides  are  now  in  plentiful  supply.  However, 
the  rotenone  insecticides  for  use  during  the  current  crop  season  will  have 
to  come  for  the  most  part  from  inventories  already  in  this  country  since 
further  imports  would  arrive  too  late  for  use  during  the  period  of  greatest 
need.  This  may  result  in  shortages  during  the  latter  part  of  the  season. 

The  supply  of  arsenicals,  particularly  lead  arsenate  and  calcium  arse¬ 
nate,  probably  ‘will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  in  1948.  The  newer 
insecticides  such  as  DDT,  chlordanc,  bemzene  hoxachloride,  chlorinated 
camphene,  should  be  available  in  amounts  fully  adequate  lo  meet  estimated 
requirements  for  1948.  Supplies  of  insecticides  which  contain  fluorine, 
such  as  cryolite,  sodium  fluoride  and  sodium  fluosilicate ,  also  will  be 
ample  for  1948.  Napthalene,  paradichloro-benzene  and  others  should  be 
reasonably  in  balance  with  the  needs  for  1948.  Sulphur,  dust  diluents, 
and  oils  used  as  insecticides  or  as  carriers  also  should  be  available  in 
adequate  quantities.  Newer  soil  fumigants  and  fungicides  are  expected  to 
be  generally  available, 

•Raw  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  practically  all  insecticides 
and  fungicides  are  available  in  quantities  to  meet  the  needs  for  the  1948 
season.  The  insecticide  and  fungicide  industry  has  the  capacity  and 
facilities  for  producing,  marketing,  and  distributing  most  of  the  materials 
that  will  be  required.  Purchases  indicate  that  there  has  been  unusual 
delay  on  the  part  of  those  who  use  insecticides  in  deciding  the  amount  and 
type  of  material  they  will  use.  This  has  been  due  in  part  to  uncertainty 
about  some  of  the  newer  materials.  This  delay  has  complicated  the  field 
supply  situation  considerably.  The  supply  of  many  of  the  more  important 
insecticides  and  fungicides  now  available  at  appropriate  distribution 
centers  and  in  the  Iiands  of  the  users  is  well  below  the  normal  use  pattern. 
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The  slowness  in  procuring  and  stocking  supplies  may  have  a  serious  effect 
on  the  availability  of  materials  in  the  field  at  the  time  they  are  needed. 
Those  who  olan  to  use  insecticides  and  fungicides  should  either  purchase 
them  now  or  make  definite  arrangements  with  their  immediate  suppliers  to 
be  sure  that  the  quantities  they  will,  need  will  be  available o 


Farm  Land  Rentals  and  Valu.es 


Farm  land  rentals  during  each  of  the  last  2  years  have  been  more  than 
3  times  the  prewar  level  and  higher  than  for  any  orevious  year.  Land 
values  have  also  been  steadily  increasing.  They  are  now  double  the  prewar 
average  and  practically  at  the  1920  peak  reached  in  the  boom  that  followed 
World  War  I  (table  4). 


Table  4.-  Farm  real  estate:  Index  numbers  of  estimated  average 
value  per  acre  by  geographic  divisions,  1920  and 
1947,  with  selected  comparisons  1/ 


Geographic 

divisions 

Index  numbers  : 
1912-14  100  : 

:  1947  : 

1920  . Ma r ch :  Nov-,: 

1915 

to 

1920 

Increas 
:  1941  : 

:  to  : 

:  1947  : 

6 

Nov.  1946 
to 

Nov,  1947 

:  Ratio 
:Nov.  1947 
:  to 

:  1920 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

New  England 

140 

152 

157 

41 

44 

8 

112 

Middle  Atlantic 

136 

144 

147 

36 

59 

7 

103 

East  North  Central 

161 

152 

153 

55 

90 

9 

95 

West  North  Central 

134 

119 

126 

75 

89 

12 

68 

South  Atlantic 

198 

217 

215 

102 

95 

7 

109 

East  South  Central 

199 

246 

248 

101 

ill 

10 

125 

West  South  Central 

177 

170 

181 

77 

78 

10 

102 

Mountain 

151 

149 

158 

54 

97 

9 

105 

Pacific 

156 

215 

215 

46 

98 

0 

138 

United  States 

170 

159 

164 

65 

91 

8 

96 

1/  Farm  land  with  improvements  as  of  March  1,  except  where  otherwise 
indicatedo 


For  the  year  ended  November  1,  1947,  average  values  for  the  country  as 
a  whole  rose  8  percent,  compared  with  a  rise  of  14  percent  a  year  earlier a 
Most  of  this  increase  took  place  during  the  late  fall  and  winter  of  1946-47  c 
The  National  index  rose  only  3  percent  from  March  1  to  November  1,  1947* 

A  leveling  off  in  values  was  apparent  during  this  period  in  a  number  of 
geographic  divisions.  Average  values  decreased  one  percent  in  the  South 
Atlantic  States,  were  unchanged  for  the  Pacific  States,  and  increased  only 
one  percent  in  the  East  North  Central  and  East  South  Central  States. 

Values  in  the  T  est  North  Central,  West  South  Central  and  Mountain  groups 
of  States  continued  to  increase  rather  sharply^ 
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Despite  a  high  proportion  of  all-cash  sales  and  the  large  average 
down-payment  in' mortgage-financed  sales,  many  recent  farm  buyers  have  in¬ 
curred  heavy  debts.  About  one-third  of  the  farms  sold  have  been  mortgaged 
for  50  percent  or  more  of  the  purchase  price,  or  approximately  the  full 
prewar  market  values. 

Those  farmers  who  are  heavily  indebted  need  to  recognize  that  they  have 
contracted  for  a  heavy  fixed  cost  for  interest  and  orincipal  renayncnts. 

In  view  of  the  characteristic  inflexibility  of  production  costs,  declines  in 
farm  commodity  prices  and  incomes  would  again  cause  many  indebted  farmers 
to  have  difficulty  in  meeting  their  mortgage  payments  and  other  fixed 
obligac-i  ons. 


Interest,  Taxes,  and  Insura.n ce 

Interest  payments  -  Total  interest  payments  made  by  farmers  on  their 
farm-mortgage  debt  increased  about  2  percent  in  1917.  This  is  the  second 
consecutive  year  that  shows  an  increase.  Prior  to  1915  >  interest  payments 
had  declined  steadily  for  nearly  a  quarter  century.  The  total  payment,  how¬ 
ever,  is  still  low  relative  to  1917  farm  income  and  to  past  interest  payments. 
The  higher  interest  payments  payable  by  farmers  on  last  year's  mortgage 
indebtedness  reflects  both  an  increase  in  such  debts  and  a  somewhat  higher 
average  interest  rate  paid.  Increased  average  interest  rates  reflect  a 
relatively  larger  volume  of  new  loans  with  higher  interest  rate  lenders. 

In  addition  to  higher  interest  payments,  a  larger  proportion  of  current 
loans  outstanding  probably  require  periodic  principal  repayments.  While 
not  technically  a  cost,  l  he  necessity  for  principal  payments  means  that 
farmers  have  somewhat  higher  debt  service  obligations. 

Interest  payments  on  short-term  non-real-estate  loans  to  fanners  dur¬ 
ing  1917  also  increased  over  a  yar  earlier.  There  is  no  indication  as  yet 
of  any  material  change  in  interest  rates  but  interest  payments  for  1917 
probably  were  15  percent  more  than  in  1916  due  to  the  larger  volume  of  such 
loans.  Considering  total  interest  payments  for  1917  on  both  mortgage  and 
short-term  loans,  it  is  probable  that  they  'will  be  7  or  8  percent  higher 
than  a  year  earlier.  In  view  of  the  general  situation  it  appears  that 
interest  payments  in  1918  will  be  as  high  or  higher  than  in  1917. 

Taxe s  -  Farm  property  tax  levies  in  1916  averaged  about  12  percent 

higher  than  those  of  1915.  Preliminary  indications  are  that  the  1917 
levies,  payable  largely  late  in  1917  and  early  in  1918,  will  show  a  further 
increase  of  about  the  same  amount.  This  will  be  the  fifth  consecutive 
annual  increase  in  this  series.  These  increases  in  property  taxes  reflect 
in  part  the  added  cost  of  providing  an  exoand'ing  volume  of  State  and  local 
government  services  in  a  period  of  generally  rising  prices. '  Not  all  of  the 
increase  in  costs,  however,  falls  upon  property.  In  1917,  general  retail 
sales  tax^s  were  adopted  by  four  additional  States,  and  a  number  of  States 
increased  gasoline  -and  excise  taxes.  Thus,  the  course  of  property-tax 
levies  in  the  next  few  years  also  will  be  influenced  by  the  extent  to  which 
other  taxes  are  used  to  finance  increased  exoenditures . 
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Insurance  -  Fire  and  lightning  insurance  on  farm  property  increased 
about  10  percent  in  1947,  compared  with  about  7  percent  in  1346.  Higher 
property  valuations  influenced  some  farmers  to  increase  the  amount  of 
insurance  and  caused  others  to  take  out  insurance.  It  is  probable  that 
insurance  payments  in  1948  will  be  somewhat  higher  than  in  1947, 

The  oremium  and  assessment  rates  charged  farmers  per  $100  of  insurance 
have  nob  increased  greatly  in  recent  years.  However,  total  premiums  paid 
by  farmers  have  probably  increased  12-16  oercent  more  in  1947  than  in  1946, 
due  to  increased  purchase  of  fire  and  windstorm  insurance,  and  greatly 
increased  purchases  of  hail  insurance  on  growing  crops.  Indications  are 
that  record-high  purchases  of  hail  coverage  were  made  by  farmers  in  1947 — 
even  higher  than  in  1946, 


Gains  in  Farm  Production  Sf ficiency 

United  States  farmers  have  made  remarkable  progress  in  production 
efficiency.  This  efficiency  helped  make  possible  the  food  production  needed 
in  winning  tvfo  great  wars.  It  has  benefited  many  farmers,  and  often  has 
meant  the  difference  between  farm  profit  or  loss.  Increasing  production 
efficiency  has  enabled  farmers  to  feed  and  clothe  an  increasing  domestic 
population,  and  at  times  produce  a  surplus  for  hungry  people  in  foreign 
countries. 


A  recent  bulletin  on  farm  mechanization,  1/  prepared  in  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  traces  the  course  of  some  of  these  important  changes 
and  analyzes  the  role  that  mechanization  has  played.  Each  farm  worker  now 
produces  enough  food  and  fiber  to  support  himself  and  13-|  others.  A  century 
ago  (1820)  the  average  farm  worker  supported  himself  and  only  3y  others,  A 
man  hour  of  farm  labor  now  yields  about  l|r  times  as  much  as  it  did  at  the 
time  of  Yiforld  "  ar  I,  Half  of  this  increase  in  labor  efficiency  was  due  to 
advances  in  farm  mechanization.  The  other  half  has  resulted  from  other 
technological  gains,  chiefly  increases  in  yields  of  crops  and  livestock. 

Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  many,  farm  workers  have  matched  industrial 
workers  in  their  productivity  increases  during  the  last  decade.  So  many 
startling  changes  occurred  during  this  time  that  it  has  been  labeled  as  a 
period  of  "revolution  in  farming."  Actually,  however,  farmers  in  recent 
years  have  cashed  in  on  the  production  methods  that  had  been  developed  over 
a  long  period  of  trial  and  experimentation. 

Gains  .in  farm  production  efficiency  in  the  past  have  meant  greater 
production  per  worker,  per  acre,  per  animal,  per  unit  of  power  and 
machinery.  In  short,  it  has  meant  more  product  per  unit  of  total  produc¬ 
tion  resource,  A  measure  of  the  increased  efficiency  of  use  of  all  farm 
production  resources  is  shown  in  figure  1.  A  unit  of  farm  output  is  now 
produced  with  a  fourth  less  inputs  of  all  kinds  than  a  generation  ago. 


1/U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  MIsc.  Pub.  630,  "Progress  of  Farm 
Mechanization",  by  Martin  R.  Cooper,  Glen  T.  Barton,  and  Albert  P.  Brodell, 
October  1947, 
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PRODUCTION  INPUTS  OF  FARM  POWER,  MACHINERY  AND  LABOR: 
TOTAL  AND  PER  UNIT  OF  FARM  OUTPUT, 

UNITED  STATES,  1910-45 

(INPUTS  WEIGHTED  BY  AVERAGE  1935-39  PRICES) 

INDEX  NUMBERS  (1935-39  =  100) 
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Total  volume  of  production  inputs  has  increased  only  slightly  since 
1910.  But  total  farm  output  has  risen  by  nearly  75  percent.  This  notable 
rise  in  production  has  been  achieved  with  very  little  increase  in  cropland 
area,  fewer  farm  workers,  a  change  from  annual  power  and  machines  to 
mechanical  power  and  machinery,  and  increased  quantities  of  fertilizer, 
lime,  and  other  production  goods.  Generally,  increases  in  physical  effi¬ 
ciency  in  agriculture  have  been  brought  about  by  increasing  production  per 
unit  of  input  rather  than  by  decreasing  total  inputs.  Most  of  the  tech¬ 
nological  developments  that  resulted  in  increased  efficiency  also  resulted 
in  greater  total  volume  of  farm  output. 

Total  inputs  of  farm  labor,  power,  and  machinery,  which  account  for 
about  two -thirds  of  the  volume  of  all  physical  inputs  have  changed  little 
in  the  last  third  of  a.  century  >  But  there  have  been  mark  ed  changes  in  the 
individual  items  of  the  group  (figure  2).  The  most  pronounced  change  has 
been  the  substitution  of  mechanical  power  of  tractors,  trucks,  and  auto¬ 
mobiles  for  animal  power  of  horses  and  mules.  This  has  increased  output 
per  unit  of  input  in  two  ways.  The  decline  in  number  of  horses  and  mules 
on  farms  and  in  nonfarm  areas  has  released  more  than  55  million  acres  of 
cropland  from  the  growing  of  feed  for  work  animals  to  the  production  of  food 
and  fiber  for  human  use.  Thus  the  net  amount  of  produce  for  human  consump¬ 
tion  has  beer,  increasedo  At  the  same  time,  mechanical  power  and  associated 
modern  3ou_pment  have  greatly  increased  the  efficiency  of  farm  workers-, 

Mechanical  power  and  equipment  have  displaced  both  animal  power  and 
human  power  on  farms.  When  inputs  of  farm  labor  are  combined  with  those 
of  power  and  machinery,  the  total  shows  virtually  no  change  over  the  last 
third  of  a  century  (section  6,  figure  2).  The  strong  upward  trend  in  farm 
output,  with  practically  a  constant  volume  of  total),  inputs  of  farm  labor, 
power,  and  machinery  has  reduced  physical  inputs  per  unit  of  output  about 
one-third  since  World  War  I.  This  means  that  farmers  as  a  group  are  now 
using  one-third  less  total  labor,  power,  and  machinery  combined  to  produce 
one  unit  of  farm  output  than  was  used  a  quarter  century  ago. 

Violent  fluctuations  in  prices  paid  by  farmers  and  in  prices  received 
for  farm  products  have  tended  to  overshadow  the  trends  in  physical  effi¬ 
ciency  of  farm  production.  For  example,  in  the  depression  of  the  1930's 
production  efficiency  could  not  possibly  offset  the  effects  on  farm  returns 
of  40-cent  wheat,  6-cent  cotton,  and  5-cent  hogs.  Nevertheless,  gains  in 
production  efficiency  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  long-time  pise  in 
real  income  of  farmers.  This  has  compared  quite  favorably  with  the  long¬ 
time  increase  in  real  wages  of  industrial  workers. 

The  future  holds  great  promise  of  advances  in  the  efficiencies  of  farm 
production  far  surpassing  those  of  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  Farmers 
who  are  able  to  take  advantage  of  mechanization,  technological  changes  and 
improved  practices  will  profit  not  only  from  lower  unit  costs  but  also  from 
the  ^.arger  output  per  farm  commonly  associated  with  such  improvements. 
Furthermore,  farmers  who  take  advantage  of  such  technological  developments 
will  be  in  a  better  position  to  weather  adverse  conditions.  Unit  production 
costs,  in  terms  of  quantities  of  cost  goods  used,  will  continue  to  decline 
except  as  interrupted  by  drought,  depression  and  other  adverse  developments. 


TJ,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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GENERAL  SITUATION 

Total  farm  production  costs  have  mounted  continuously  for  over  a 
decade.  This  year  they  are  the  hi^iest  on  record — over  3  times  the  prewar 
average  and  are  likely  to  be  higher  in  1949 .  Prices  for  many  cost  items  are 

f 

expected  to  be  still  higher  next  year.  Feed  is  an  exception.  Feed  prices 
have  declined  since  early  spring  and  are  now  well  below  those  of  a  year  ago. 
They  are  expected  to  be  lower  in  1948  than  in  1948.  The  rise  in  costs  of 
other  items  probably  will  offset  wholly  or  in  part  the  decline  in  feed  costs. 

Net  farm  incomes  have  risen  even  more  rapidly  than  costs  because 
farmers  have  increased  their  volume  of  output  by  more  than  30  percent  and 
prices  of  farm  products  have  risen  more  rapidly  than  cost  rates.  In  1947 
net  farm  income  for  the  country  as  a  whole  was  thB  highest  on  record. 
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Goods  and  ssrrlees  a and  in  production i  Prices  paid  by  farmers  and  fara  wage  rates,  United  States 


(Index  Dunbars  1955-59  *  100) 
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65 

88 

1914 

I  78 

66 

65 

89 

94 

100 

64 

86 

1915 

t  82 

68 

69 

95 

95 

112 

77 

87 

1916 

i  98 

70 

79 

116 

120 

120 

92 

96 

1917 

t  119 

80 

95 

141 

170 

157 

96 

119 

1918 

»  157 

102 

109 

165 

179 

170 

125 

150 

1919 

I  151 

105 

128 

162 

195 

182 

181 

175 

1920 

t  157 

109 

159 

170 

127 

186 

98 

205 

19a 

«  111 

105 

105 

157 

90 

156 

86 

151 

1922 

t  109 

95 

107 

126 

114 

129 

84 

129 

1925 

1  111 

97 

109 

125 

124 

126 

92 

144 

1924 

t  112 

101 

109 

120 

151 

120 

97 

147 

1925 

»  116 

101 

111 

126 

la 

129 

111 

149 

1926 

t  115 

101 

109 

150 

127 

126 

158 

152 

1927 

:  115 

101 

108 

127 

128 

ia 

127 

152 

1928 

t  117 

101 

107 

124 

157 

ia 

115 

152 

1929 

I  116 

100 

107 

125 

154 

150 

119 

155 

1950 

i  111 

100 

105 

118 

122 

126 

112 

142 

1951 

«  97 

99 

94 

104 

86 

115 

98 

110 

1952 

t  86 

95 

85 

96 

64 

99 

66 

81 

1955 

t  85 

91 

87 

95 

71 

96 

a 

72 

1954 

1  97 

95 

99 

98 

98 

104 

90 

81 

1955 

t  100 

96 

97 

97 

105 

102 

99 

88 

1956 

t  98 

98 

98 

99 

104 

96 

91 

94 

1957 

1  107 

101 

105 

102 

ia 

102 

124 

107 

1956 

t  99 

104 

100 

105 

85 

100 

102 

106 

1959 

«  96 

101 

100 

99 

85 

100 

84 

105 

1940 

t  98 

100 

101 

99 

94 

97 

84 

107 

1941 

t  105 

105 

109 

104 

101 

100 

80 

ia 

1942 

»  117 

106 

120 

114 

125 

111 

125 

171 

1945 

l  128 

111 

128 

ia 

150 

120 

156 

224 

1944 

i  156 

114 

158 

126 

165 

ia 

175 

268 

1945 

i  157 

116 

141 

128 

165 

121 

181 

297 

1246 

i  151 

120 

158 

152 

194 

124 

190 

sa 

1947 

t  184 

157 

222 

150 

255 

158 

250 

546 

Jan. 

i  165 

196 

559 

Feb. 

t  169 

192 

229 

Mar. 

«  176 

128 

218 

158 

a2 

259 

Apr. 

i  179 

au 

156 

240 

557 

May 

l  178 

as 

.  259 

June 

t  185 

158 

218 

148 

229 

July 

l  184 

255 

545 

Aug. 

l  188 

247 

r 

Sept. 

i  195 

141 

220 

155 

264 

140 

228 

Oct. 

t  194 

264 

208 

545 

How. 

i  195 

265 

Deo. 

i  200 

142 

250 

159 

277 

l£4g 

Jan. 

I  204 

m 

m 

291 

a. 

• 

560 

Feb. 

i  201 

- 

- 

am 

264 

- 

ZL9 

- 

Mar. 

I  201 

148 

255 

165 

265 

221 

Apr. 

t  205 

• 

m 

- 

271 

150 

220 

5B7 

May 

t  204 

- 

mm 

- 

269 

- 

ao 

«m 

June 

i  204 

159 

257 

168 

266 

- 

- 

■m 

July 

t  205 

mm 

- 

am 

254 

- 

• 

506 

Aug. 

I  200 

ae 

a- 

- 

251 

- 

- 

• 

Sept. 

t  198 

162 

258 

169 

a9 

166 

250 

i/  Excluding  wages. 

&/  Based  on  prices  paid  by  faraers  fear  16  itsms  including  binder  twine,  lead  arsenate,  silk  pails,  pitchforks*  gasoline 
for  autos  and  trucks,  aotor  oil  and  tires,  and  other  slailar  items  used  on  faras  for  production. 


Vote i-  For  a  list  of  items  included  in  this  table  see  "Agricultural  Prices"  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Booaoaics,  April  £9, 
1946. 
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However,  operators  of  some  types  of  farms,  dairy  and  poultry  particularly, 
realized  slightly  lower  incomes  in  1947  than  in  1946» 

High  prices  for  feeds  mean  high  incomes  for  farmers  who  sell  feeds 
but' high  costs  to  farmers  who  tuy<»  Dairy  and  poultry  farmers  generally 
will  benefit  in  1948  and  1949  from  lower  prices  for  feeds.  Operators  of 
all  farms  in  1948  and  1949  will  pay  higher  prices  for  building  materials, 
machinery,  fertilizer,  supplies,  labor,  etc*  With  costs  for  items  other 
than  feeds  moving  upward,  and  with  somewhat  lower  prices  for  products  sold 
in  1949, 'net  farm  income  will  be  lower  for  the  country  as  a  whole  and  sev¬ 
eral  types  of  farms  will  show  a  decline  from  1947  and  1943. 

Cost  rates  are  now  increasing  more  rapidly  than  prices  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts*  In  1945  the  index  of  cost  rates  was  157  and  the  Index  of  prices 
received  for  farm  products  v;as  188,  both  index  numbers  based  on  1935-39  =  100. 
Cost  rates  increased  by  10  percent  from  1945  to  1946,  22  percent  from  1946 
to  1947  'and  14  percent  from  the  first  8  month  period  in  1947  to  the  first  8 
month  period  in  1948.  In  the  same  periods  prices  received  increased  by  15 
percent',  20  percent  and  7  percent  respectively. 

Farm  wage  rates  are  now  between  5  and  10  percent  higher  than  a  year 
ago*.  This  higher  level  is  expected  to  continue  through  the  balance  of  1948 
and  1949.  '  Industry  is  competing  for  labor,  but  the  supply  of  labor  for  the 

.  •  f  .  ; 

remainder  of  1948  and  for  1949  is  expected  to  be  adequate  to  meet  most  needs. 

Because  of  the  larger  than  usual  cotton  and  potato  crops  this  year,  producers 

*■  * 

of  these  crops  may  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  adequate  help  at  the  time 
they  need  it. 

Prices  of  farm  machinery  have  gone  upward  continuously  since  1940, 
and  are  now  at  a  record  high.  In  June  of  this  year  they  were  59  percent 


( 
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higher  than  in  1940;  and  15  percent  higher  than  in  June  1947.  Prices  of 

/  .  *  •  , 

*  ?  /  •  .  • 

machinery  and  also  of  motor  fuel  are  expected  to  remain  high  in  1949. 

With  high  machinery  and  motor  fuel  prices  and  lower  feed  costs,  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  machine  power  compared  with  animal  power  in  1949  will  be  reduced. 

Production  of  farm  machinery  in  1948  is  expected  to  be  the  highest 
on  record.  It  probably  will  exceed  the  record  production  of  1947  by  at 
least  15  percent.  Increases  in  production  in  1948  compared  with  1947  are 
expected  to  be  especially  pronounced  for  tractors  and  tractor  machines, 
supplies  of  which  have  not  yet  caught  up  with  the  backlog  of  orders.  A 
.continued  high  level  of  production  is  in  prospect  for  1949.  Supplies  of 
dairy  and  poultry  equipment  and  many  other  kinds  of  machinery  and  equipment 
are  expected  to  be  adequate  to  meet  needs. 

Prices  of  feed  grains  and  hay  have  been  at  a  record  high  level  for 
the  first  half  of  1948.  As  it  became  apparent  that  a  record  crop  of  feed 
grains  was  being  produced,  the  prices  of  feed  declined  substantially. 

Prices  of  farm  grown  feeds,  tankage,  cottonseed  meal  "and  other  commercial 
feeds  in  September  1948  were  well  below  those  in  September  a  year^ago* 

The  number  of  grain  consuming  animal  units  to  be  fed  this  coming 
season  (1948-49)  is  estimated  to  be  a  little  higher  than  the  number  fed 
last  season  but  considerably  below  the  average  of  the  last  5  years.  The 
feed  supply  per  animal  unit  is  the  highest  on  record  and  about  24  percent 
higher  than  in  1935-39.  Livestock  prices  are  at  high  levels  and  are  rela¬ 
tively  higher  than  prices  of  feed.  It  will  pay  farmers  to  feed  livestock 
(particularly  hogs)  more  heavily  than  in  the  recent  past. 

The  cost  of  most  field  seeds  will  be  higher  the  remainder  of  1948 
and  in  the  spring  of  1949  than  a  year  earlier.  Production  of  seed  was 
small  in  1948.  On  June  30,  1948  stocks  of  34  kinds  of  field  seeds  were 


-5  -  - 

35  percent  below  the  average  for  1942-46.  In  a  few  instances  supplies  are 
not  adequate  to  meet  normal  domestic  demands  for  this  fall  and  next  spring. 
It  will  pay  farmers  to  save  seed  wherever  possible. 

The  supplies  of  fertilizer  and  insecticides  and  fungicides  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  sufficient  to  meet  requirements  for  next  year.  Prices  of 
fertilizer  have  gone  up  each  year  since  1940.  In  the  spring  of  1948  they 
were  more  than  50  percent  higher  than  in  1940.  They  are  higher  now  than 
last  spring,  and  probably  will  average  higher  in  1949  than  in  1948.  Prices 

of  fertilizer  and  prices  of  farm  products  are  at  such  levels  that  will  per- 
* 

mit  farmers  to  make  profitable  use  of  fertilizer.  Prices  of  insecticides 
* 

and  fungicides  in  1949  are  expected  to  be  near  levels  prevailing  in  1948. 

Prices  of  building  materials  have  mounted  rapidly  since  1939.  They 
are  now  nearly  2.5  times  the  prewar  level.  Lumber  production  in  1947  aver¬ 
aged  about  38  billion  board  feet  and  the  production  in  1948  is  expected  to 
be  about  the  same  ae  in  1947.  Despite  the  high  production,  prices  of 
lumber  in  1948  are  the  highest  on  record  and  are  expected  to  remain  high  in 
1949. 

It  appears  that  production  of  steel  products  in  1948  also  will  estab¬ 
lish  a  new  high.  Prices  of  these  items  are  considerably  higher  than  in 
prewar,  and  supplies  of  some  items  are  insufficient  to  meet  current  needs. 
The  supply  of  bags,  containers  and  tin  cans  appears  to  be  adequate  to  meet 

the  needs  of  the  remainder  of  this  season  and  for  next  year. 

% 

Costs  of  obtaining  the  use  of  land,  whether  buying  or  renting  have 
increased  in  recent  years.  Farm  land  values  increased  7  percent  during  the 
year  ending  July  1,  1948.  Land  values  now  are  2  percent  above  the  infla¬ 
tionary  peak  reached  in  1920.  The  value  of  gross  rent  paid  for  the  use  of 
leased  land  has  more  than  doubled  since  1941  and  now  is  the  highest  in  36 


years.  Cash  rents,  however,  .have  risen  less,  rapidly.  They  increased  only 
75  .percent  from  1941  t.o  1947.. .  .To  .many  tenants  and  heavily  mortgaged  owners, 

•  *  *  *  ■  .  •  •  i 

either  rent  or  debt  service  is  the. largest  single  item  of  expense.  Land, 
purchased  on  credit  at  present  prices  will  prove  costly  in  event  of  substan- 

*  ■  ’•  •  *  •  '  >  N  1  »  X.  ’ :  '  i  .  i  ♦  •  •  •  * :  . 

tial  decline  in  prices  for  farm  .products* 

♦  *  *  *  •  ' 

In  addition,,  tax  levies  also  are  high.  'Higher  salaries  and  wage  rates, 
increased  services  and.  facilities,  and  higher  prices  of  materials  have 
placed  greater  demands  and  higher  costs  on  local  governments* 

Despite  nigh  cost  rates  and  declining  prices  of  some  farm  products, 
there  is  real  opportunity  for  farmers  who  manage  their  enterprises  skillfully* 
Farmc-rs  who  take  full  account  of  cost-price  relationships  and  maintain  flexi¬ 
ble  farming  units  so  as  to  shift  crops  and  livestock  in  accordance  with 
better  income  opportunities,  use  appropriate  amounts  of  fertilizer  and  feed 
wisely  will  profit  in  1949  and  in  the  years  ahead*  In  making. new  investments 
for  production,  farmers  should  consider  if  such  investments  increase  effi¬ 
ciency  and  reduce  unit  costs,  and  that  they  will  not  incur  heavy  carrying 
charges  that  will  prove  too  burdensome  in  event  of  lower  prices* 


Farm  Labor 

Cotton  farmers  may  feel  the  pinch  of  ah  inadequate  supply  of'  experi¬ 
enced.  cotton  pickers  this  fall  in  view  of  the  large  crop,  particularly  in 
areas  with  increased  acreage.  With  about  25  million  bushels  mere  potatoes 
this  .y  nr  than  in  1947,  potato  growers  in.  some  areas  also  may  have  trouble 
in  finding  enough  workers  to  get  their  crop  out  of  the  ground  and  into  stor¬ 
age  on  time.  Foreign  ’workers  are  being  used  in  some  areas,  as  in  Maine  and. 
the  Red  River  valley. 

4  . 

Both  acreage  and  production  of  sugar  beets  are  lower  this  year  than 
for  the  last  2  years  and  more  mechanical  pullers,  toppers,  and  loaders  will 
be  available  than  ever  before.  With  normal  weather’ labor  shortages  are  not 
likely  to  interfere  with  harvesting  sugar  beets.  . 

Other  farmers  also  will  have  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  enough 
seasonal  labor  for  the  remainder  of  the  1948  harvest.  The  usual  seasonal 
droD  in  family  workers  on  farms  probably  will  be  larger  this  fall  owing  to 


the  larger  than  usual  number  of  farm  youths  attending  school.  The  supply 
of  experienced  year-round  hands  will  continue  to  be  limited. 

It  isn’t  expected  that  many  workers  from  commercial  farms  will  be 
taken  into  the  armed  forces,  but  if  high  industrial  employment  continues 
into  1949,  the  farm  labor  supply  in  some  areas  may  be  less  than  in  1948, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  regular  farm  workers.  But  with  the  somewhat 
shorter  supply  of  hired  and  family  workers,  some  farmers,  by  making  fuller 
use  of  mechanical  power  and  associated  equipment,  can  take  up  some  of  the 
slack. 

Table  1.-  Farm  wage  rates  and  related  data.  United  States, 

1935-39  average  and  1940-48  inclusive 
(Index  numbers  1935-39  =  100) 


Period 

or 

year 

Farm 

employment 

Gross  farm 
production  2/ 

Farm 

wage 

rates 

Ratio  farm  w age 
rates  to 

Total 

1/ 

Family 

1/ 

Hired 

:  Per 

Total  tworker 

:  3/ 

• 

• 

Pro-  : 
due tic n: 

per  : 
worker: 

Gross  farm 
income 
per 

worker  4/ 

1935-39 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1940 

97 

96 

100 

108 

111 

107 

96 

98 

1941 

95 

94 

99 

111 

117 

131 

112 

94 

1942 

95 

94 

99 

123 

129 

171 

133 

91 

1943 

94 

94 

94 

120 

128 

224 

175 

95 

1944 

92 

93 

87 

124 

135 

268 

199 

106 

1945 

90 

92 

82 

123 

137 

297 

217 

110 

1946 

t  92 

94 

84 

126 

137 

321 

234 

106 

1947  5[ 

93 

95 

87 

121 

130 

346 

266 

•  '  97 

1948  5/ 

93 

95 

89 

128 

138 

366 

t 

265 

102 

1/  Includes  farm  operators  and  members  of  their  families  working  without 

wages. 

2/  Includes  value  of  farm-produced  power  of  horses  and  mules. 
j5/  Based  on  total  farm  emplpyment  and  total  gross  production. 

4/  Because  of  the  increase  in  volume  of  production  and  the  increase  in  the 
price  of  farm  products,  the  gross  farm  income  per  worker  has  increased  at 
about  the  same  rate  as  have  farm  wage  rates  from  the  prewar  years  of  1935-39 
to.  1948.  '•  • 

5/  Preliminary. 

Farm  wages  are  now  between  5  and  10  percent  higher  than  a  year  ago. 

This  higher  level  is  expected  to  continue  throu^i  the  remainder  of  1948. 

Farm  wages  probably  will  average  about  the  same  in  1949  as  in  1948.  In  lim¬ 
ited  areas  wage  rates  may  be  somewhat  higher  in  1949  but  the  increase  probably 
will  not  exceed  that  which  took  place  from  1947  to  1948. 

Farm  Power  and  Machinery 

Production  of  farm  machinery  in  1948  is  expected  to  be  the  highest 
on  record  and  probably  will  exceed  the  record  production  of  1947  by  at  least 
15  percent.  A  continued  high  level  of  production  is  in  prospect  for  1949. 


Incre ' ses  in  production  in  1948  as  compared  Kith  1947  are  expected  to  be 
especially  pronounced  for  tractors  and  for  tractor  machines;  the  supplies 
of  which  have  been  insufficient  to  meet  the  current  demands.  On  the  other 
hand,  dairy  and  poultry  equipment  and  many  other  kinds  of  machines  have  been 
in  adequate  supply  in  most  areas  and  the  1948  production  of  this  equipment 
may  show  no  increase  over  the  1947  outputs 

Along  with  the  increased  production  of  farm  machinery,  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  exports  over  1947,  Approximately  one-sixth  of  the  output  in 

1947  was  exported  compared  with  one-eighth  for  the  period  1955-39.  Imports 
of  farm  machinery  will  be  substantially  larger  in  1948  than  in  any  previous 
year  and  should  about  offset  the  increase  in  exports  between  1947  and  1948c 
United  States  farmers  will  receive  more  new  machines  in  1948  than  in  any 
previous  year,  Large  supolies  also  are  in  prospect  for  1949 o 

There  has  been  a  rapid  increase  in  numbers  of  farm  automobiles  and 
farm  motortrucks  since  1946.  In  1948  there  were  about  20  percent  or 
1,150,000  more  automobiles  and  motortrucks  on  farms  than  in  1946*  This  was 
the  largest  increase  of  any  2-year  period*  Supplies  of  motortrucks  are  re¬ 
ported  to  be  about  enough  to  meet  current  orders  in  many  areas  and  generally 
are  expected  to  be  ample  in  all  areas  in  the  near  futureo 

Sales  of  automobiles  and  tracks  in  1948  probably  will  show  a  moderate 
increase  over  the  relatively  high  of  4,800,000  units  in  1947.  Production 
in  1949  will  likely  continue  at  about  the  1948  rate8 

American  farmers  have  been  mechanizing  their  farms  at  an  unparallelled 
rate  during  the  last  decade.  During  much  of  the  time  there  has  been  a  tre¬ 
mendous  demand  for  farm  products  the  prices  of  which  have  increased  much 
more  than  have  prices  of  farm  machinery,  motor  fuel  and  tires  (tables  1  and 
2).  Farm  wage  rates  also  have  increased,  and  in  many  areas  there  have  been 
acute  labor  shortages.  High  prices  for  farm  products,  high  farm  income, 
high  wage  rates  and  labor  shortages  stimulated  farm  mechanization  in  recent 
years.  The  manufacture  of  tractors  and  tractor  attachments  adapted  for  use 
on  small  farms,  and  the  general  improvement  of  tractors  and  machinery  also 
have  given  impetus  to  the  rapid  increase  in  farm  mechanization. 

There  are  now  indications  that  the  advantage  of  changing  from  animal 
to  machine  power  in  1949  may  be  somewhat  less  than  in  recent  yeans.  Along 
with  the  large  crops  of  1948  there  has  been  a  substantial  decline  in  feed 
prices.  On  the  other  hand,  prices  of  farm  machinery  in  1948  reached  record 
highs  and  retail  prices  of  motor  fuel  were  the  highest  in  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Prices  of  these  items  will  continue  high  in  1949  a 

The  number  of  tractors  on  farms  January  1,  1948  was  estimated  at 
3,150,000.  This  was  slightly  more  than  double  the  1940  numbers  and  350,000 
mere  than  a  year  earlier.  The  increase  from  January  1,  1947  to  January  1, 

1948  was  the  greatest  annual  increase  on  record*-  United  States  farmers 
bought  more  tractors  in  the  first  9  months  of  1948  than  for  the  same  period 
in  1947,  and  prospects  are  for  large  purchases  in  1949,  For  many  types  of 
tractor  machines,  the  percentage  increase  in  recent  years  has  been  substan¬ 
tially  greater  than  the  percentage  increase  of  tractors.  The  increase  in 
use  of  tractor  machines  during  the  last  decade  has  been  much  greater  for 

.light  duty  work  than  for  the  heavy  duty  jobs  like  plowing  and  disking© 
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Preliminary  estimates. 

Average  prices  paid  in  March. 

Average  prices  paid  in  March  and  June 
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The  colt  crop  of  1947  was  the  smallest  in  more  than  a  century.  The 
rate  of  disappearance  of  horses  and  mules  on  farms  has  continued  large  in 
recent  years,  and  is  expected  to  be  large  again  in  1949  and  in  the  years 
immediately  ahead. 

Feed 

The  index  of  prices  of  feed  grains  and  hay  has  been  at  a  record  high 
level  for  the  first  half  of  1948.  In  recent  months,  however,  it  has  become 
apparent  that  a  record  crop  of  feed  grains  was  being  produced  and  feed 
prices  have  declined  substantially.  The  prospect  is  that  they  will  decline 
further "as  the  new  corn  crop  becomes  available  for  feed* 

The  general  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  feed  in  September 
was  considerably  below  what  it  was  in  any  of  the  previous  12  months.  The 
index  for  September  of  this  year  was  219  comoared  with  an  average  of  293  for 
the  first  6  months  of  1948,  The  average  price  per  100  pounds  of  mixed  dairy 
feed  on  September  15  was  £4.01  compared  with  £4.75  average  for  the  first  half 
of  1948.  Laying  mash  was  ',4.78  in  September  compared  with  around  45.50 
average  for  the  first  half  of  1948.  A  similar  comparison  for  bran  was  02*95 
and  04.13,  cottonseed  meal  04*18  and  05.16,  tankage  06.07  and  06.80.  All  of 
these  prices  in  September  were  below  those  of  September  a  year  ago.  A  fur¬ 
ther  decline  in  prices  of  feed  grains,  mixed  feeds,  and  byproduct  feeds  seems 
probable  during  the  current  feeding  season. 

In  contrast  to  feed  prices,  livestock  prices  remain  at  record  high 
levels.  A  strong  demand  for  meat  is  the  principal  reason  for  the  high  prices 
and  is  likely  to  continue  for  several  months.  The  supply  of  meat  will  not  be 
increased  substantially  until  the  fall  and  winter  of  1949  when  the  1949  spring 
pig  crop  comes  to  marie et. 

The  index  (1935-59  =  100)  of  livestock  prices  and  livestock  product 
prices  in  September  was  294  compared  with  an  average  of  266  for  the  first  6 

months  of  1948  and  with  269  in  September  1947  (table  3). 

The  ratio  of  livestock  prices  to  feed  prices  in  September  was  125  com¬ 
pared  with  89  for  the  first  half  of  1948  and  with  86  in  September  1947.  In 
July  1948  the  ratio  was  above  100  for  the  first  time  since  May  1947.  The 
ratio  is  expected  to  rise  further  with  prospective  steady  prices'  for  live¬ 
stock  and  livestock  products  and  declining  prices  for  feed. 

The  supply  of  concentrates  available  for  feed  and  other  purposes  for 
the  1948-49  feeding  year  is  expected  to  total  about  165  million  tons  compared 
with  136  million  tons  a  year  ago  and  an  average  of  155  million  tons  fur  the 

last  5  years.  This  is  near  a  record  suoply,  being  exceeded  only  in  2  war 

years  when  large  quantities  of  wheat  were  used  as  feed.  There  is  only  a 
small  carryover  of  feed  grains  this  fall,  but  we  have  had  record  production. 

The  number  of  grain  consuming  animal  units  to  be  fed  in  1948-49  is 
estimated  at  157  million  compared  with  154*6  million  in  1947-48  and  an  aver¬ 
age  of  170  for  the  previous  5  years.  The  index  of  supply  of  feed  concen¬ 
trates  available  for  feed  during  the  feeding  season  beginning  October  1948 
is  36  nercent  above  the  1935-39  base  period  whereas  the  number  of  animal 
units  to  be  fed  are  only  10  percent  above  (1935-39).  As  a  result,  the  index 
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of  feed  supply  oer  animal  unit  is  24  percent  above  the  base  and  is  the 
highest  on  record  (table  4).  The  supplies  of  high  protein  feeds  per  animal 
unit  remain  high  although  the  supplies  of  mill  feeds  and  some  other  by¬ 
product  feeds  are  not  so  high  as  in  recent  years.  The  supply  of  hay  per 
animal  unit  is  ample  in  most  sections., 

This  is  a  year  when  it  will  almost  certainly  pay  to  feed  livestock 
very  heavily,,  Hogs  particularly  may  be  fed  profitably  to  heavy  weights. 

For  instance,  assume  that  a  farmer  has  250-pound  hogs  in  December  and  is 
considering  holding  them  another  month  and  selling  them  at  a  weight  of 
300  pounds  each.  Studies  show  that  it  takes  4.8  bushels  of  corn  or  the 
equivalent  in  other  feed  to  put  on  an  additional  50  pounds  on  a  250-pound 
hog.  If  we  assume  that  the  price  of  corn  is  $1*40  a  bushel  and  that  the 
price  of  both  the  250  and  300-pound  hogs  is  $25  per  100  pounds,  then  the 
return  is  $1*86  on  each  $1.00  of  feed  fed,  in  putting  on  the  extra  50 
pounds.  The  computation  is  as  follows: 

Value  of  300  pound  at  $25  per  cwt.  '  $  75.00 
Value  of  250  »  »  $25  "  »  -  $  62.50 

Margin  $  12.50 

Cost  of  4.8  bu.  corn  @  $1.40  6.72 

Returns  per  $1.00  of  feed  cost  1.86 

It  probably  is  necessary  to  have  a  return  of  $1.20  or  $1.25  per 
$1.00  of  feed  cost  in  order  to  break  even  because  of  the  extra  labor,  time, 
and  risk  involved.  The  returns  under  the  assumed  prices  are  well  above  the 
break-even  point.  The  farmer  could  sell  the  300-pound  at  $1.25  Iqsb 
per  100  pounds  of  hog,  than  he  could  sell  the  250-pound  hog,  and  would  still 
get  $1.30  for  each  $1.00  of  additional  feed  cost. 


Value  of  300-pound  hog  @  $23.75 
Value  of  250  "  »  »  $25.00 


$  71.25 
62.50 


Margin  8.75 

Feed  cost  4.8  bushels  of  corn  @  $1.40  6.72 

$8.75  *  $6.72  =  $1.30  return 

per  $1.00  of  feed  cost 

The  seasonal  decline  in  price  of  about  5  percent  that  is  assumed  from 
December  to  January  is  more  than  occurs  in  the  average  year. 

It  probably  will  also  pay  to  feed  grain  heavily  to  dairy  cows  this 
fall  and  winter.  In  herds  in  the  Northeast  dairy  area  that  have  free 
access  to  good  hay  or  other  roughage  and  are  being  fed  at  the  level  of  1 
pound  of  grain  to  3  pounds  of  milk,  an  additional  100  pounds  of  grain  will 
produce  48  pounds  of  additional  milk  but  will  reduce  the  hay  fed  by  76 
pounds.  Assuming  a  price  of  $5.50  per  100  pounds  of  milk  and  grain  at 
$2.75  oer  100  pounds,  the  return  for  $1.00  of  additional  feed  would  be  as 
f ollows : 
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Value  of  48  pounds-  of  milk  @  $5.50  per  hundred  pounds  $2,64 
Value  of  76  pounds  of  hay  @  $28.00  per  ton  1 06 

Total  cr.edits 

Cost  of  100  pounds  .grain  fed 

Returns  per  $1,00  of  -additional  grain  fed 
$  5,70  ,  f  $2.75  =  $1.55 

On  the  other  hand,  in  herds  that  are  limited  in  the  amount  of  good 
hay  or  other  roughage  available  and  are  already  being  fed  at  a  level  of 
1  pound  of  grain  to  2  pounds  of  milk  (which  is  heavy. grain  feeding),  an 
additional  100  pounds  of  grain  will  produce  55  pounds  of  additional  milk 
(4  percent).  The  returns  at  the  assumed  prices  fr.om  feeding  an  additional 
100  pounds  of  grain  to  these  cows:  are  as  follows: 

Value  of  55  pounds  of  milk  6  $  5.50  •  $  3a  02 

Cost  of  100  pounds  grain  2.75 

Returns  per  $1.00  of  additional  feed  cost  1.10 

In  this  particular  instance.it  certainly  .would  pay  to  feed  grain 
heavily.  Any  return  over  $1.00  of  grain  fed  probably  could  be  considered 
profitable  as  the  extra  labor  and  other  costs  are  negligible. 

Summarizing,  it  probably  will  pay  to  feed  hogs  to  heavier  weights 
and  to  feed  dairy  cows  heavily.  More  grain  than  usual  will  be  fed  to 
cattle.  Egg-feed-price  ratios  appear  favorable  to  heavy  feeding  of  laying 
flocks  this  winter. 

Even  with  this  heavy  feeding  the  carryover  of  feed  grains  in  the 
fall  of  1949  will  be  large.  Livestock  numbers  are  low  with  respect  to 
average  feed  production  and  it  takes  time  to  build  up  inventories  of 
livestock. 


3o70 

2,75 


Seeds 

Seed  costs  have  been  about  the  same  in  1948  as  in  1947  but  have 
been  more  than  twice  as  high  as  the  average  for  the  prewar  years,  1935-39. 
Farmers  paid  higher  prices  last  soring  than  they  paid  a  year  earlier  for 
such  seeds  as  red  clover,  ladino  clover,  Korean  lespedeza,  crested  wheat 
grass,  rapeseed,  seed  corn  and  seed  grains  but  they  paid  lower  prices  for 
alfalfa,  timothy,  orchard-grass,  Kentucky-blue  grass,  white-clover  and 
brome-grass  seeds. 

The  cost  of  most  field  seeds  will  be  higher  during  the  remainder 
of  1948  and  in  the  spring  of  1949  because  of  shorter  supplies  resulting 
from  low  production  this  year.  Prices  received  by  producers  last  year 
for  many  kinds  and  varieties  of  seeds  were  low  in  relation  to  returns  from 
competing  cash  crops.  In  some  instances  prices  expe  cted  for  the  1948  crops 
of  seed  continued  low  up  to  harvest  time.  In  the  case  of  lupine  seed  it 
was  not  until  large  quantities  of  seeds  were  allowed  to  go  unharvested 
that  prices  to  producers  started  to  rise.  By  that  time  it  was  too  late  to 
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Tatlo  3.-  Pricos  of  livestock  and  food,  1927-47 

(Index  numbers  1935*39  =  100) 

» 


Year 

Livestock  and  livestock  : 
nroduct  prices  : 

2_ 1 / 

Feed  grains  and  : 

hay  prices  : 

.1/  ...  :  . 

Patio  of  livestock 
prices 

to  feed  prices 

a 

1927 

127’ 

121 

105 

1928 

136; 

130 

105 

1929 

\ 

138: 

126 

110 

1930 

-  117' 

r113 

104 

1931 

85 

78 

109 

1932 

63 

51 

124 

1933 

62 

60 

103 

1934 

72 

ICO 

72 

1935 

98 

113 

37 

1936 

103 

107 

96 

1937 

109 

132 

03 

1938 

97 

75 

129 

1939 

93 

73 

127 

1940 

96 

66 

112 

1941 

120 

94 

123 

1942 

148 

117 

126 

1943 

172 

155 

111 

1944 

166 

175 

95 

1945 

174 

170 

102 

1946 

206 

206 

ICO 

1947 

251 

260 

97 

1  1948 

Jan. 

280 

335 

84 

Feb. 

256 

275 

93 

Mar. 

258 

300 

86 

Apr. 

260 

307 

85 

May 

264 

297  - 

89 

Juno 

279 

293 

95 

July 

294 

270 

109  r 

Aug. 

294 

248 

319 

Sept. 

294 

235 

125 

I r  Calendar  year.  The  factors  for  converting  index  numbers  from  August  1909- 

July  1914  s  100  to  1935*39  =  100  are:  livestock  and  livestock  products,  116.6; 


feed  grains  and  hay,  94.8. 
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Table  4,-  Relation  of  supply  of  concentrates  available  for  feed  to 


number 
(Index  numbers 

of  livestock  1926-48 

1935-36  to  1939-40  =100) 

Supply  of  feed  : 
concentrates  : 

Animal  units  of 
grain  consuming 

Supply  of  feed 
per  animal 

Feeding  year 

available  for  : 
feed  : 

1/  t 

livestock  fed 
in  year 

2/ 

unit 

3/ 

1926-27 

105 

106 

99 

1927—28 

103 

107 

96 

1928  -29 

106 

106 

100 

1929-30 

103 

107 

96 

1930-31 

96 

106 

91 

1931-32 

106 

109 

97 

1932-33 

119 

111 

107 

1933-34 

98 

107 

92 

1934-35 

68 

91 

75  : 

1935-36 

97 

96 

101 

1936-37 

74 

96 

77 

1937-38 

101 

95 

106  ' 

1938-39 

111 

104 

107 

1939-40 

116 

109 

106  ■ 

1940-41 

120 

109 

110 

1941-42 

128 

117 

109 

1942-43 

148 

134 

no 

1943-44 

141 

135 

104 

1944-45 

132 

121 

109 

1945-46 

131 

117 

112  • 

1946-47 

130 

112 

116 

1947-48 

114 

108 

106  : 

1948-49 

136 

110 

124'  : 

1/  Supply  of  concentrates  year  beginning  October  less  quantity  used  for 

industry,  ..food,  seed,  and  exports. 

2/  Animal  units  fed  in  year  beginning  October. 

_3/  Column  1  divided  by  column  2* 
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save  a  large  part  of  this  seed  crop.  Stocks  of  34  kinds  of  field  seeds 
on  -June  30  were  35  percent  below  the  1942-46  average. 

The  cost  of  winter  cover  crop  seeds  will  be  considerably  higher 
this  fall  than  in  previous  years.  The  1948  production  of  the  principal 
winter-cover  crop  seeds  (Austrian  winter  peas,  vetches,  rye  grasses, 
crimson  clover  and  lupine)  was  nearly  one-fourth  less  than  the  1947  pro¬ 
duction,  Stocks  carried  over  by  the  Government  moved  rapidly  into  trade 
channels  and  prices  offered  to  producers  rose  to  record  high  as  the 
shortages  of  some  kinds  became  apparent. 

Other  important  grass  seeds  will  also  cost  more.  Last  fall,  sup¬ 
plies  of  timothy,  redtop,  Kentucky-blue  grass,  and  orchard— grass  seeds 
exceeded  the  normal  rate  of  consumption  by  about  50  percent  whereas  sup¬ 
plies  for  seeding  this  fall  and  next  spring  are  only  slightly  above  the 
quantities  seeded  a  year  earlier.  Therefore,  local  shortages  due  to 
maldistribution  of  supplies  are  likely  to  occur.  The  1948  crop  of  timothy 
seed,  the  smallest  since  1934,  was  only  40  percent  as  large  as  the  1947 
crop.-  Only  half  as  much  redtop  and  Kentucky-blue  -grass  seed  was  harvested 
this  year  as  in  1947.  Although  the  1948  production  of  orchard-grass  seed 
was  only  30  percent  of  last  year’s  figure,  supplies  are  plentiful  as  a 
result  of  the  heavy  carry-over. 

It  is  too  early  to  predict  with  equal  confidence  what  the  supply  is 
likely  to  be  for -the  more  important  legume  seeds.  The  cost  of  alfalfa  and 
red-clover  seeds  will  depend  on  the  size  of  the' 1948  crops  which  will  not 
be  known  until  more  of  these  crops  have  been  harvested. 

.  The  favorable  growing  conditions,  the  relatively  high  prices  received 
by  producers  for  these  seeds  last  year,  and  the  short  supply  of  grass  seeds 
probably  will  influence  growers  to  save  all  the  seed  they  can.  The  supply 
of  alsike-clover  seed  is  reported  to  be  14  percent  larger  than  in  1947  and 
32  percent  above  the  1942-46  average.  The  white  clover  seed  crop  this  year 
was  the  third  largest  on  record  and  only  slightly  smaller  than  last  year’s 
crop  while  the  1948  production  of  ladino  clover  was  42  percent  above  the 
previous  record  crop  harvested  in  1946. 

The  high  prices  that  are  expected  to  prevail  for  field  seeds,  until 
another  crop  is  harvested  at  least,  probably  will  stimulate  a  substantial 
increase  in  seed  production  in  1949. 


.  Fertilizers 

r. 

Increase  in  fertilizer  costs  from  1947  to  1948  will  be  larger  than 
from  1946  to  1947.  Costs  in  1946,  1947,  and  the  first  half  of  1-948  were 
24,38,  and  50  percent  respectively,  above  those  prevailing  during  1935-39. 
The  continued  rise  in  fertilizer  costs  during  these  years  was  more  than 
offset  by  increases  .in  prices  received  by  farmers.  But  it  is  probable  that 
during.  1949  fertilizer  prices  will  be  higher  relative  to  prices  received 
by  farmers.  During  the  first  half  of  1-948  the  ratio  of  fertilizer  prices 
to  prices  farmers  received  was  about  80  percent  above  prewar.  Except  for 
certain  cash  cr*ps,  most,  farmers  have  not  used  as  much  fertilizer  in  the 
past  as  would  have  been  profitable  even  at  lower  prices  for  crops.  It 
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seems  that  continued  increases  in  the  consumption  of  fertilizer  in  the 
immediate  future  can  be  expected  within  the  limits  of  available  supplies. 

» 

Price  declines  for  some  of  the  major  cash  crops  may  call  for  new 
combinations  of  cost  items  in  farm  production.  For  example,  fertilizers 
can  be  used  profitably  to  promote  better  land  use,  particularly  if  ferti¬ 
lizer  costs  do  not  increase  relative  to  other  operating  costs.  Judicious 
use  of  fertilizers  will  increase  yields  oer  acre  and  total  production 
without  extending  the  scale  of  operations.  .For  this  reason  it  may  be  ad¬ 
visable,  in  looking  toward  1949,  to  select  only  the  most  suitable  lands 
for  growing  of  cash  crops,  and  to  give  special  attention  to  cultural  prac¬ 
tices.  This  adjustment  should  give  a  more  profitable  combination  of  land 
and  fertilizer  use  on  cash  crops,  and  permit  more  fertilizer  to  be  used 
on  feed  crops  and  pasture  during  times  when  feeding  ratios  may  become  in¬ 
creasingly  favorable  for  profitable  livestock  production. 

Economical  use  of  fertilizer  on  the  farm  requires  consideration  of 
more  than  the  relation  between  individual  crop  prices  and  fertilizer  costs 
for  low  cost  of  production  involves  an  economical  use  of  all  resources. 
Increasing  the  productivity  of  farm  land,  including  pasture,  through  use 
of  fertilizers,  is  often  one  means  of  obtaining  the  most  profitable  com¬ 
bination  of  all  resources  on  the  farm. 

In  terms  of  riant  nutrients,  the  quantities  of  fertilizer  available 
for  use  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1948,  were  more  than  2.5  times  the 
average  consumption  in  1935-39.  Preliminary  estimates  indicate  that  sup¬ 
plies  will  be  about  7  percent  larger  in  1943-49  than  in  1947-48.  Phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash  appear  to  be  in  more  plentiful  supply  than  nitrogen. 
Consumption  of  all  three  of  the  principal  plant  nutrients  almost  certainly 
will  be  below  the  quantities  that  would  be  profitable  if  used  to  best 
advantage  in  balanced  systems  of  farming. 


Building  Materials,  Supplies  and  Containers 

Production  and  or ices  of  building  materials  and  supplies  reached 
record  levels  in  1948.  Production  of  lumber  in  1948  may  exceed  the  1947 
output  of  38  billion  board  feet;  the  highest  since  1929.  A  high  rate  of 
production  is  expected  to  continue  in  1949.  Production  of  steel  products 
during  the  first  half  of  1948  indicates  that  the  output  this  year  will  be 
at  a  new  high. 

Prices  of  building  materials  will  be  high  in  1949.  The  weighted 
average  price  of  all  building  materials  rose  9  percent  from  June  1947  to 
June  1948.  Prices  are  now  at  record  levels  and  nearly  205  times  the  pre¬ 
war  average.  Lumber  prices  rose  about  17  percent  during  the  same  period, 
and  also  are  at  a  record  high. 

On  June  30,  1948  total  stocks  of  lumber  at  mills,  concentration 
points,  and  retail  yards  we re  10.7  billion  board  feet  compared  with  5.4 
billion  board  feet  on  March  31,  1946,  the  low  point  in  recent  history.  On 
June  30,  1948  stocks  in  retail  yards  alone,  which  largely  determine  the 
immediate  availability  of  lumber  to  farmers,  were  4t8  billion  board  feet 
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compared- with  4.1  billion  board  feet  a  year  earlier,  and  1.7  billion  board 
feet  on  March  31,  1946. 

Production  of  cement  this  year  is  running  ahead  of  1947,  a  year  of 
record  output.  However,  some  areas  will  continue  to  be  short  of  cement, 
particularly  some  types,  in  the  next  few  months. 

f 

The  rate  of  production  of  nails  and  staples,  barbed  wire,  woven 
fence,  bale-ties,  galvanized  sheet  metal,  etc.,  during  the  first  half  of 
1948  indicates  that  production  this  year  will  surpass  the  high  level  of 
production  last  year.  But  it  is  still  difficult  to  obtain  many  of  these 
steel  products.  Pipe  and  metal  lath  are  being  used  in  tremendous  quantities 
by  the  building  trade.  Sheet  steel  is  in  tight  supply  because  of  heavy  de¬ 
mand  for  automobiles,  for  farm  machinery,  for  the  building  of  warehouses 
and  other  construction.  The  production  of  bale  ties  in  1948  will  be  more 
than  double  the  1936-40  average. 

Despite  increased  production  of  steel  products  the  prices  continue 
to  rise.  At  the  end  of  August  1948  the  base  price  of  all  finished  steel 
was  18  percent  higher  and  the  price  of  wire  nails  was  22  percent  higher 
than  a  year  earlier. 

The  supply  of  bags,  wooden  containers,  and  tin  cans  appears  to  be 
adequate  for  the  remainder  of  1948  and  for  the  coming  season.  Imports  of 
burlap  from  India  are  not  meeting  earlier  expectations  but  the  supply  of 
burlap  bags,  including  used  bags,  will  meet  requirements.  The  price  of 
used  burlap  bags  is  somewhat  lower  than  a  year  ago;  the  price  of  some  kinds 
is  down  as  much  as  one-fourth.  Supplies  of  open  mesh,  cotton  and  paper  bags 
are  adequate.  The. supply  of  wooden  boxes,  baskets,  crates,  etc.,  will  be 
large  enough  for  the  needs  during  the  remainder  of  this  season  and  next  year. 
Similarly,-  there  will  be  enough  tin  cans  for  packing  fruits  and  vegetables, 
although  the  limited  supply  of  tinplate  may  cause  some  local  and  temporary 
shortages. 

Insecticides  and  Fungicides 


Raw  materials  and  facilities  needed  for  the  manufacture  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  insecticides  and  fungicides  are  generally  available.  There  is 
no  indication  that  the  insecticides  and  fungicides  needed  for  the  1949 
season  will  not  be  fully  adequate.  Nicotine  is  the  one  insecticidal  ma¬ 
terial  for  which  the  supply  may  be  somewhat  below  demand.  But  it  now 
appears  that  the  supply  of  nicotine  insecticides  will  be  more  nearly  in 
balance  with  demand  in  1949  than  in  any  other  recent  year. 

Because  of  the  many  new  insecticidal  materials  and  the  uncertainty 
regarding  the  quantities  of  the  different  kinds  that  may  be  used  in  a  given 
section,  there  may  be  local  shortages  even  during  a  period  of  generally 
favorable  supply.  Farmers  should  determine  as  promptly  as  possible,  there¬ 
fore,  the  kinds  and  quantities  of  insecticide-s  and  fungicides  that  they 
propose  to  use  and  give  this  information  to  their  supplier  so  he  will  have 
full  opportunity  to  obtain  the  materials. 

Prices  of  insecticides  and  fungicides  in  1949  will  be  about  the 
same  as  in  1948. 
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Farm  Land  Values  and  Rentals  „ 

The  costs  of  obtaining  the  use  of  land,  whether  by  buying  or 
renting,  have  increased  sharoly  in  recent  years*  To  many  tenants  and 
heavj ly  mortgaged  owners,  either  rent  or  debt  service  is  the  largest 
single  item  of  expenses  These  costs  tend  to  remain;  relatively  fixed  re¬ 
gardless  of  changes  in  farm  income  and  they  are  likely  to  absorb  an 
increasing  proportion  of  total  farm  income  in  the  years  ahead.  In  most 
areas,  it  costs  more  nov;  than  ever  before  to  buy  and  equip  a  farm  large 
enough  to  make  effective  use  of  modern  farm  machinery.  At  present  market 
prices  for  land,  the  down  payment  required  for  a  safe  equity  is  often  more 
than  the  total  purchase  price  of  the  same  farm  a  few -years  ago. 

Farm  land  values  for  the  country  as  a  whole  increased  7  percent 
during  the  year  ended  July  1,  1948  (table  5).  This  brought  values  to 
double  the  level  prevailing  in  1941  and  2  percent  above  the  inflationary 
peak  reached  in  1920.  The  level  of  values  in  35  States  is  now  equal  to  or 
above  the  peak  of  values  in  1920.  The  Corn  Belt  and  Northern  Plains  States 
are  the  only  large  a  reas  where  land  values  are  still  below  their  1920  peak. 
These  .are  among  the  areas  where  the  World  War  I  boom  pushed  values  the 
highest,  and  in  which  values  dropped  the  most  during  the  1930T  s.  The  pres¬ 
ent  inflation  in  land  values  appears  to  have  reached  its  highest  level  in 
the  Southeastern  States,  especially  in  North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
and  Alabama. 

Continued  high  levels  cf  income  will  tend  to  hold  land  values  at 
their  oresent  level  and  may  cause  even  further  increases.  The  value  of  the 
gross  rent  paid  for  the  use  of  leased  land  in  the  United  States  has  more 
than  doubled  since  1941.  The  present  level  of  land  returns,  both  in  total 
and  in  relation  to  values,  is  the  highest  in  36  years.  The  share  of  the 
crop  paid  as  rent  has  changed  relatively  little  in  recent  years,  but  the 
value  of  this  share  has  gone  up  along  with  the  increase  in  prices  of  farm 
products.  Cash  rent,  however,  has  risen  at  a  much  slower  rate;  it  increased 
only  75  percent  from  1941  to  1947.  As  cash  rents  are  less  flexible  than 
are  share  rents,  cash  rents  per  acre  probably  will  continue  to  increase  for 
a  year  or  two  after  farm  income  starts  downward. 

Despite  the  large  volume  of  farms  sold  in  recent  years,  probably  not 
mere  than  15  percent  of  all  land  buyers  have  created  mortgage  debts  large 
enough  to  become  burdensome  in  the  future.  Many  owners  have  strengthened 
their  financial  position  by  making  large  principal  payments  while  farm  in¬ 
come  is  high.  Those  who  have  not  will  find  it  necessary  to  set  aside  an 
increasing  proportion  of  their  income  for  interest  and  orincipal  repayments 
if  prices  decline.  It  is  still  possible  for  many  thousands  of  farmers  to 
be  caught  again  in  a  squeeze  between  high  fixed  land  costs  and  a  shrinking 
net  farm  income. 


Interest,  Taxes  a.nd  Insurance 

Interest  payments  -  Total  interest  charges  on  farm  real  estate  leans 
are  expected  to  be  about  4  percent  higher  in  1948  than  they  were  in  1947. 
This  comoares  with  an  increase  of  a  little  more  than  2  percent  in  1947,  the 
only  other  year  since  1922  to  show  an  increase.  But  total  farm-mortgage 
interest  payments  will  be  well  below  what  they  were  at  the  beginning  of 
World  War  II.  Furthermore,  only  about  a  third  or  less  of  all  farms  are 
mortgaged. 


Table  5.- ‘Farm  real  estate:  Index  numbers-  of  estimated  average  value 
per  acre'  by  geographic  divisions,  1920  and  .1948, 
with  selected  comparisons  1/  -  , 
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to 
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New  England 

•  •  2 

140  :  159  :  161: 

■41 

50  - . 

5 

115  . 

Middle  Atlantic 

136  :  151  :  153: 

36 

.-68 

6 

112 

East  North  Central 

161  :  161  :  166: 

55 

.108 

9  ; 

103 

West  North  Central 

184' :  135  :  138: 

75 

112 

12 

75 

South. Atlantic 

198  :  223  :  228: 

102 

107 

6 

115 

East  South  Central 

199  :  256  :  259: 

101 

•  125 

7 

130 

West  South- Central 

177  :  190  :  199: 

77 

101 

13 

112 

Mountain 

151  :  161  :  166: 

54 

113 

8 

110 

Pacific 
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46 

90 
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133 

United  States 
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65 

105 

t  * 

7-  • 

102 

1/  Farm  land  with  improvements  as  of  March  1,  except  where  otherwise  indicated. 


The  larger  volume  of  outstanding  farm-mortgage  loans  is  the  chief 
explanation  for  the  higher  interest  payments  in  1948.  Interest  rates  have 
changed  only  a  little,  but  the  past  year  has  shown  some  strengthening  in 
interest  rates  although  funds  are  readily  available-.  An  increasing  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  outstanding  farm-mortgage  loans  are  now  held  by  lenders  who 
charge  higher  interest  rates.  -New  loans  made  during  the  first  half  of  1948 
were  down  slightly  from  what  they  were  during  the  same  period  in  1947.  But 
repayments  apparently  are  much  less,  with  more  of  the  farmers’  income  going 
for  equipment,  improvements,  and  family  living. 

The  amount  of  interest  payable  on  the  non-real -estate  debt  of  farmers 
is  expected  to  be  higher  in  1948  than  in  1947.  The  dollar  amount  of  farmer 
non-real -estate  debt  to  principal  lending  institutions  increased  about  21 
percent  in  the  12-month  period  ended  June  30,  1948.  This  is  roughly  indica¬ 
tive  of  the  increase  to  be  expected  in  the  amount  of  interest  payable  on 
such  loans.  Interest  rates  on  these  loans  are  no  lower  and  possibly  may  be 
higher  than  in  1947.  During  the  last  several  months.  Federal  Reserve  policy 
and  other  factors  have  had  a  mildly  tightening  influence  on  the  money  market. 
Hut  changes  in  interest  rates  usually  come  slowly  and,  until  the  present 
time,  these  rates  to  farmers  probably  have  not  been  affected. 

Taxes  -  Tax  levies  imposed  on  farm  property  in  1947,  payable  for  the 
most  part  late  in  1947  and  early  in  1948,  averaged  about  15  percent  higher 
than  similar  levies  made  in  1946.  Farm  real  estate  taxes  for  the  country  as 
a  whole  rose  for  the  fourth  consecutive  year.  The  index  (1909-13  =  100)  of 
these  taxes  per  acre  was  254  in  1947  compared  with  222  in  1946. 
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Taxes  per  '100  value  of  farm  real  estate  increased  to  &0.96  in  1947 
after  remaining  at  £0c90  for  2  years  (1945  and  1946).  This  is  the  first 
increase  in  taxes  in  relation  to  farm  real  estate  values  to  appear  in 
nearly  a  decade.  For  several  years  preceding  1944,  taxes  per  &100  of  value 
fell  each  year  because  values  of  farm  land  increased  substantially  whereas 
taxes  per  acre  varied  relatively  little.  In  1945  and  1946  percentage  in¬ 
creases  in  taxes  per  acre  were  matched  by  increases  in  land  values.  In 
1947  farm  land  values  continued  to  rise  but  taxes  advanced  relatively  more. 

Estimated  Federal  and  State  income  tax  payments  by  farmers  in  1948 
(made  on  1947  income),  which  may  reach  one  billion  dollars,  exceeded  farm 
property  levies  for  1947.  Farmers'  payments  of  excise  taxes  and  other 
taxes  continued  to  climb.  For  the  first  time  some  of  the  States  gave  local 
governments  the  right  to  levy  general  sales  taxes.  It  is  possible  that 
such  tax  levies  may  become  operative  in  many  States  and  that  pressure  on 
property  levies  as  a  source  of  revenue  may' be  reduced.  But  whether  this 
will  result  in  lower  total  taxes  paid' by  rural  people  is  not  known. 

The  increased  farm  property  levies  in  1947  resulted  from  a  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  influences  of  previous  years, ' though  the  relative  importance 
of  various  factors  appears  to  be  changed.  Higher  rates  of  pay  for  teachers 
and  other  public  employees,  together  With  higher  costs  pf  materials  and  sup¬ 
plies,  led  to  many  of  the  increases  in  tax  rates.  Changes  in  State  and 
local  Government  services  also  were  considerable  in  some  communities.  Avail 
able  evidence  suggests  that  the  general  price  level  will  be  a  major  factor 
influencing  the  trend  in  farm  property  taxes  for  the  next  few  years. 

Insurance  -  The  average  insurance  premiums  paid  by  farmers  probably 
will  be  higher  in  1948  than  in  1947,  principally  because  of  further  in¬ 
creases  in  the  amounts  of  fire  and  windstorm  insurance  taken  by  some  farmers 
to  cover  the  higher  property  replacement  costs.  In  1947  farm  fire  losses  in 
dollar  terms  were  a  record  high;  this  was  largely  owing  to  the  higher  prop¬ 
erty  values  in  1947.  Reserves  per  £1,000  of  insurance  held  by  farmers' 
mutual  insurance  associations  have  increased  more  rapidly,  however,  than  has 
their  volume  of  insurance  so  that  in  many  cases  the  increased  losses  can  be 
absorbed  without  much,  if  any,  increase  in  rates. 

Farmer  purchases  of  hail  insurance  on  growing  crops,  particularly 
high  in  1946  and  1947, probably  were  down  a  little  in  1948.  The  reason  may 
be  traced  mostly  to  the  poor  winter  wheat  prospects  in  the  Southwest  in  the 
fall  of  1947. 

Federal  crop  insurance  is  no  longer  available  nationally,  but  is  now 
being  offered  experimentally  in  only  a  few.  counties  and  on  selected  crops. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington  25,  D.  C* 
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GENERAL  SITUATION 

Farm  cost  rates,  for  the  most  part,  will  continue  high  again  in 
1949.  A  few  cost  rates,  notably  feed,  will  be  lower  in  1949  than  in 
1948.  As  a  result,  individual  farmer’s  total  cost  will  be  affected  dif¬ 
ferently  depending  largely  on  type  of  farm  he  is  operating.  Livestock 
feeders  in  general  will  have  lower  cost  rates  in  1949  than  a  year  ago, 
but  operators  of  other  types  of  farms  probably  will  be  faced  with  higher 
costs.  For  the  country  as  a  whole,  farmers'  total  costs  may  be  around 
5  percent  lower  in  1949  than  in  1948. 

Farm  costs  in  1948  continued  the  upward  swing  they  have  maintained 
for  over  a  decade.  Feed  costs  were  the  only  important  items  in  the 
farmer's  array  of  expenditures  that  showed  any  marked  decline  during  the 
year.  The  index  of  feed  prices  in  1948  declined  almost  steadily  from  a 
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Goods  and  services  used  in  productions  Prices  paid  by  farmers  and  farm  wage  rates.  United  States 

(Index  numbers  1935-39*100) 
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• 

151 

105 

128 

162 

195 

182 

181 

175 

1920 

2 

137 

109 

139 

170 

127 

186 

98 

205 

1921 

: 

111 

105 

105 

137 

90 

156 

86 

131 

1922 

2 

109 

93 

107 

126 

114 

129 

84 

129 

1923 

2 

111 

97 

109 

125 

124 

126 

92 

144 

1924 

2 

112 

101 

109 

120 

151 

120 

97 

147 

1925 

2 

116 

101 

111 

126 

131 

129 

111 

149 

1926 

2 

115 

101 

109 

130 

127 

126 

138 

152 

1927 

2 

115 

101 

106 

127 

128 

121 

127 

152 

1928 

2 

117 

101 

107 

124 

137 

131 

115 

152 

1929 

2 

116 

100 

107 

123 

134 

130 

119 

153 

1950 

2 

111 

100 

105 

118 

122 

126 

112 

142 

1931 

2 

97 

99 

94 

104 

86 

115 

98 

110 

1952 

2 

86 

93 

85 

96 

64 

99 

66 

81 

1935 

2 

85 

91 

87 

93 

71 

96 

61 

72 

1934 

2 

97 

95 

99 

98 

98 

104 

90 

81 

1955 

2 

100 

96 

97 

97 

105 

102 

99 

88 

1956 

2 

98 

98 

98 

99 

104 

96 

91 

94 

1957 

2 

107 

101 

105 

102 

121 

102 

124 

107 

1958 

t 

99 

104 

100 

103 

85 

100 

102 

106 

1959 

2 

96 

101 

100 

99 

85 

100 

84 

105 

1940 

2 

98 

100 

101 

99 

94 

97 

84 

107 

1941 

2 

105 

105 

109 

104 

101 

100 

80 

151 

1942 

2 

117 

108 

120 

114 

125 

111 

123 

171 

1945 

2 

128 

111 

128 

121 

150 

120 

156 

224 

1944 

2 

156 

114 

158 

126 

165 

121 

175 

268 

1945 

2 

157 

116 

141 

128 

163 

121 

181 

297 

1946 

151 

120 

158 

132 

194 

124 

190 

321 

1947 

2 

184 

157 

222 

150 

255 

138 

250 

346 

1948 

2 

201 

160 

237 

168 

246 

152 

224 

367 

Jan. 

2 

204 

_ 

• 

291 

560 

Feb. 

2 

201 

- 

- 

- 

264 

- 

219 

- 

Mar. 

2 

201 

148 

235 

163 

267 

221 

Apr. 

2 

203 

- 

- 

- 

271 

150 

220 

557 

May 

2 

204 

- 

- 

- 

269 

- 

219 

- 

June 

2 

204 

159 

257 

168 

266 

- 

- 

- 

Ally 

2 

205 

- 

- 

- 

254 

- 

- 

366 

Aug. 

f 

200 

- 

- 

- 

231 

- 

- 

- 

Sept. 

t 

199 

164 

239 

170 

220 

155 

250 

Oct. 

2 

196 

- 

- 

- 

295 

- 

256 

365 

Nov. 

2 

190 

- 

- 

- 

202 

- 

- 

Dec. 

2 

197 

168 

236 

172 

206 

- 

_ 

1949 

2 

Jan. 

1 

197 

_ 

_ 

_ 

206 

_ 

575 

Feb. 

: 

196 

196 

261 

_ 

1/  Excluding  wages. 


2/  Based  on  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  16  items  including  binder  twine,  lead  arsenate,  milk  pails,  pitchforks,  gasoline 
for  autos  and  trucks,  motor  oil  and  tires,  and  other  similar  items  used  on  farms  for  production. 

Notes-  for  a  list  of  items  included  in  this  table  see  "Agricultural  Prices"  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  April  29, 
1946. 
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high  of  291  in  January  1948  to  2C2  in  November;  a  decline  of  over  30  per- 
centj  but  even  so  the  average  for  1948  was  4  percent  higher  than  in  1947. 
The  index  of  all  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  production  goods  (1935-39”100) 
averaged  201  for  1948  compared  with  184  for  1947* 

Farm  costs  and  cost  rates  lag  behind  farm  prices  and  incomes  when 
prices  rise,  but  they  also  lag  behind  and  remain  relatively  higher  than 
farm  prices  when  prices  decline®  As  a  result,  increases  in  net  farm  in¬ 
comes  are  accentuated  as  prices  rise,  but  they  also  are  reduced  rela¬ 
tively  more  when  prices  decline  and  costs  remain  high*  Last  year  was  the 
first  in  over  a  decade  when  costs  increased  faster  than  did  prices  re¬ 
ceived,  and  despite  relatively  high  production,  some  important  types  of 
farms  had  lower  net  farm  returns  than  in  1947.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  more  farmers  in  1949  will  find  their  net  returns  lower  than  in  1948. 

Despite  the  current  prospects  for  higher  cost  rates  and  lower 
prices  of  many  farm  products,  net  incomes  will  be  sufficiently  high  in 
1949  to  allow  many  farmers  to  improve  their  financial  positions.  In  the 
first  place,  many  farmers  are  more  efficient  producers  than  ever  before. 
Operators  of  some  types  of  farms  (particularly  crop  farms)  over  a  period 
of  years  have  cut  substantially  their  input  requirements  per  unit  of  pro— 
Auction.  Second,  they  are  operating  larger  farms  and  have  more  opportu¬ 
nity  to  maximize  returns  by  making  necessary  alterations  and  adjustments 
in  individual  enterprises*  Third,  many  operators  have  reduced  their 
debts  and  are  in  a  better  position  to  weather  financial  difficulties* 

On  the  other  hand,  many  farmers  are  faced  with  increased  cash 
costs.  Replacing  horse-and-mule  power  with  mechanical  power  means  larger 
cash  outlays  for  auxiliary  equipment,  motor  fuels,  and  replacements. 

Other  improvements  on  the  farm  and  in  the  home  have  increased  cash  outlays. 


I 


Farm  wage  rates  continued  to  rise  through  1948  and  averaged  about 
6  percent  higher  than  in  1947.  Farm  wage  rates  probably  will  decline 
during  the  year  in  some  areas,  and  the  supply  for  the  most  part  will  be 
adequate® 

i 

Prices  of  farm  machinery  continued  to  increase  during  1948  and 
averaged  about  17  percent  higher  in  1948  than  in  1947.  They  increased 
slightly  more  during  1948  than  during  1947.  Compared  with  the  prewar 
base,  1935-39,  machinery  prices  are  not  high  compared  with  farm  product 
prices® 

New  farm  machinery  plants  have  been  coming  into  production,  and 
with  more  adequate  supplies  of  labor  and  materials  conditions  are  favor¬ 
able  for  a  further  increase  in  production  in  1949.  However,  with  a  de¬ 
cline  in  1949  of  farm  product  prices  and  farm  incomes,  and  with  farm 
machinery  prices  at  record  high  levels,  the  quantity  of  farm  machinery 
purchases  by  U.S.  farmers  in  1949  may  be  slightly  below  the  record  pur¬ 
chases  in  1948. 

Stocks  of  feed  grains  on  January  1  were  the  largest  on  record  both 
in  total  and  in  relation  to  the  number  of  grain  consuming  livestock. 

Prices  of  feed  grains  are  expected  to  average  15  to  20  percent  lower  in 
1949  than  in  1948,  and  it  will  continue  to  be  profitable  to  feed  milk  cows 
heavily  and  to  feed  other  livestock  to  heavier  weights. 

Farmers  in  general  may  find  their  total  bill  for  seeds  lower  in 
1949  than  in  1948,  but  the  reduction  will  not  be  large.  Retail  prices 
of  18  out  of  30  important  field  seeds  showed  some  decline  in  February 
compared  to  a  year  ago.  Timothy  and  redtop,  however,  have  more  than 
doubled  in  price  since  last  year,  mostly  because  of  the  small  crops  in 
1948.  Supplies  of  most  seeds,  including  vegetable  seeds,  are  adequate 
meet  expected  demands® 


to 


Fertilizer  prices  in  1948  averaged  a  little  more  than  10  percent 
higher  than  in  1947,  and  they  are  now  slightly  higher-  than  a  year  ago. 
However,  considering  fertilizer  prices  in  relation  to  prices  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts,  it  will  pay  most  farmers -to  increase  the  use  of  fertilizer.  Ferti¬ 
lizer  supplies  are  expected  to  be  larger  in  1949  than  in  1948*  But  even 
with  these  record  levels,  production  of  nitrogen  and  potash  may  be  still 
less  than  farmers  would  like  to  use. 

Prices  of  lumber  in  1949  are  expected  to  average  from  5  to  10  per¬ 
cent  lower  than  in  1948,  but  prices  of  most  other  building  supplies  and 
contaihers  are  expected  to  remain  near  present  levels  with  some  tendency 
to  decline  on  some  items e 

Supplies  of  building  materials,  containers,  and  miscellaneous 
items  improved  during  1948,  and  production  and  greater  availability  are 
expected  to  continue  in  1949.  No  shortages  of  these  materials  will  ham¬ 
per  agricultural  production  in  1949. 

With  the  exception  of  some  insecticides  such  as  those  containing 
. nicotine,  rotenone,  and  pyrethrum,  supplies  of  most  insecticides  and 
fungicides  will  be  adequate  to  meet  all  demands.  Some  hew  kinds  of  in¬ 
secticides  will  be  available.  Farmers  can  help  speed  distribution  by 
indicating  promptly  to  their  suppliers  the  kind  and  approximate  quanti¬ 
ties  of  insecticides  and  fungicides  they  plan  to  use.  No  appreciable 
price  change  is  expected  as  the  season  develops. 

The  cost  of  buying  and  equipping  a  farm  is  at  a  record  high.  The 
average  value  of  farm  land  last  November  was  the  highest  on  record  and 
about  4  percent  higher  than  in  1920.  Some  areas,  however,  shewed  a  de¬ 
cline.  Preliminary  estimates  for  March  1949  show  the  first  general  tend¬ 
ency  for  land  values  to  level  off  since  before  the  war.  Torm  land  con¬ 
tinued  to  yield  a  high  return  in  1943,  although  the  rate  was  slightly 
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below  the  previous  year-. 

Preliminary  reports  indicate  that  tax  rates  on  farm  property  in¬ 
creased  again  in  1948  for  the  fifth  consecutive  year*  Still  greater 
demands  upon  the  revenues  of  local  governments  in  1949  will  add  to  the 

i 

pressure  for  higher  tax  rates* 

Interest  rates  on  farm  mortgages  and  other  debts  have  not  changed 
materially.  Farmers  have  increased  their  borrowings  and  the  proportion 
borrowed  from  the  higher  rate  lenders  has  increased*-  Taxes  and  interest 

on  mortgage-indebtedness  do  not  now  represent  a  large  proportion  of  the 

% 

total  costs  for  many  farmers  but  if  prices  decline,  such  obligations  will 
prove  more  burdensome* 


Farm  Labor 

The  supply  of  farm  labor  this  year  probably  will  be  somewhat 
greater  than  in  1948.  Generally  ample  supplies  of  farm  machinery  will 
help  make  possible  relatively  high  production  per  farm  worker.  Greatly 
increased  use  of  mechanical  harvesting  equipment  will  ease  the  seasonal 
labor  situation  in  most  sugar  beet  areas  which  have  been  among  the  tight¬ 
est  labor  spots  in  recent  years.  Nonfarm  competition  for  potential  farm 
workers,  especially  in  rural  areas,  will  be  less  than  a  year  ago.  Despite 
the  prospective  general  increase  in  availability  of  farm  labor,  however, 
farmers  in  some  local  areas  may  experience  difficulty  in  securing  suffi¬ 
cient  workers  at  period,s  of  peak  seasonal  demand* 

On  the  average,  farm  wage  rates  probably  will  hold  close  to  those 
of  1948.  Although  wa^e  rates  may  be  higher  than  a  year  ago  in  some  local 
areas,  they  will  tend  to  remain  stable  or  decline  in  most  areas.  Farm 
wage  rates  in  1948  were  over  3.5  times  their  prewar  average  (table  1). 


Farm  Power  and  Machinery 

Although  the  production  capacity  of  farm  machinery  plants  has  in¬ 
creased  and  supplies  of  labor  and  materials  are  more  adequate  now  than 
for  any  recent  year,  production  of  farm  machinery  and  equipment  in  1949 
may  be  somewhat  less  than  the  record  production  of  1948.  But,  because 
the  backlog  of  orders  for  machinery  has  been  sharply  reduced,  many  items 
that  were  in  short  supply  a  y.ar  ago  are  now  readily  obtainable  with  only 
a  few  items  likely  to  be  in  short  supply  by  the  end  of  1949.  It  appears, 
however,  that  production  will  be  reduced,  in  line  with  farmer' s  purchases 
of  machinery  because  of  declines  in  prices  of  farm  products  and  farm  in¬ 
comes  and  increases  in  prices  of  farm  machinery.  Then  too,  the  backlog 
of  farm  machinery  needs  has  been  about  filled* 
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Table  1.-  Farm  ’.vage  rates  and  related  data,  United  States, 
1935-59  average  and  1949-43  inclusive 
(Index  numbers  1935-59=100) 


Period 

or 

year 

Farm  employment 

Gross  farm 
production  2/ 

Farm 

wage 

rates 

:  Ratio  of  farm  wage 
:  rates  to 

Total 

1/ 

:  Family: 
:  1/  : 

Hired 

Total 

:  Per 
{worker 

:  5/ 

• 

• 

:  Pro-  : 
•.duction: 
:  ,  per  : 
:  worker: 

Gross  farm 
income 
per 

’worker  4 / 

1935-39 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1940 

97 

96 

100 

108 

111 

■107 

96 

98 

1941 

95 

.  94 

99 

111 

117 

131 

112 

94 

1942 

95 

94 

99 

123 

129 

171 

133 

91 

1943. 

94 

94 

94 

120 

128 

224 

175 

95 

1944 

92 

93 

87 

124 

155 

268 

199’ 

106 

1945 

90 

92 

82 

123 

137 

297 

217 

110 

1946 

i  9.2 

94 

84 

126 

137 

321 

234 

106 

1947  . 

•  93 

95 

87 

121 

.  130 

346 

266 

97 

1948  5/  . 

92 

93 

89 

130 

141 

367 

260 

99 

l/  Includes  farm  operators  and  members  of  their  families  working  without 
wares. 

2/  Includes  value  of  farm-produced  power  of  horses  and  mules. 

3/  Based  on  total  farm  employment  and  total  gross  production. 

4 /  Because  of  the  increase  in  volume  of  production  and  the  increase  in 
the  price  of  farm  products,  the  gross  farm  income  per  worker  has  in¬ 
creased  at  about  the  same,  rate  as  have  farm  wage  rates  from  the  prewar 
years  of  1935-39  to  1943. 
j>/  Preliminary. 

.  Large  tractors  continue  in  short  supply  in  many  areas  and  the  de¬ 
mand  is  strong  for  self-propelled  combines  and  some  other  newr  types  of 
machines  which  have  increased  rapidly  in  numbers  and  in  use.  Production 
of  such  items  likely  will  be  increased  in  1949. 

Complete  details  of  1948  production  are  not  yet  available  but  it 
is  expected  that  total  output  of  farm  machinery,  including  all  crawler 
tractors,  was  at  least  20  percent  above  the  previous  high  in  1947..  It 
exceeded  the  average  yearly  production  of  1935-39  by  more  than  250  per¬ 
cent.  Production  of  wheel  tractors  in  1948  approximated  529,000  units 
compared  with  about  181j000  units  for  the  prewar  period;  production  of 
crawler  tractors  was  only  80  percent  above  prewar.  In  1948  windrow  pick¬ 
up  balers,  forage  harvesters,  combines,  corn  pickers  and  many  other  farm 
machines  were  produced  at  new  high  levels. 

Hore  farm  machinery  was  exported  in  1948  than  in  any  previous 
year.  Exports  in  1948  were  about  14  percent  above  those  of  1947.  They 
amounted  to  about  16  percent  of  the  U.S.  production  in  1947  and  1948. 

The  United  States  also  imported  more  farm  machinery  in  1948  than 
in  any  previous  year.  Our  imports  come  principally  from  Canada  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  consist  chiefly  of  wheel  tractors  and  combines. 
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Exports  of  wheel  tractors  amounted  to  about  100,000  units  and  imports  to 
about  24,000  units  in  1948.  Almost  as  many  combines  were  imported  as 
were  exported  in  1948.  About  4  percent  of  the  farm  machinery  bought  by 
our  farmers  in  1948  was  imported. 

Although  there  is  still  a  strong  foreign  demand  for  American  farm 
machinery,  exports  in  1949  may  decline  moderately  from  the  highs  of  1948, 
owing  principally  to  dollar  shortages  in  importing  countries,  and  in¬ 
creasing  foreign  production  of  farm  machinery.  Export  demand  is  expected 
to  be  most  pronounced  for  wheel  and  crawler  tractors  adapted  for  using 
heavy  motor  fuels  and  for  suitable  equipment  of  these  tractors. 

Prices  of  farm  machinery  have  been  increasing  in  recent  years  and 
the  current  prices  are  higher  than  for  any  previous  year.  Wholesale^ 
prices  of  farm  machinery  f.o.b.  factory  were  only  IS  percent  above  the 
prewar  average  prices  in  1946,  but  28  percent  above  in  1947  and  45  per¬ 
cent  in  1948.  The  ratio  of  prices  of  farm  products  to  prices  of  farm 
machinery  will  be  less  favorable  to  farmers  in  1949  than  in  the  last 
several  years  and  may  tend  toward  a  lower  volume  of  purchases.  Feed 
prices,  and  costs  of  keeping  work  stock,  are  lower  than  in  recent  years. 
This  also  may  slow  the  shift  toward  mechanical  power  in  some  areas. 

For  more  than  a  decade,  purchases  of  farm  machinery  have  been 
large,  and,  in  most  of  these  years,  prices  of  farm  machinery  have  been 
low  compared  with  prices  of  farm  products,  wage  rates,  feed  prices  and 
costs  of  keeping  workstock.  Farmers  have  bought  large  numbers  of  tractors 
and  machines,  and  have  increased  tremendously  the  mechanization  of  their 
farms.  There  were  about  3,150,000  tractors  on  farms  January  1,  1948;  an 
increase  of  more  than  150  percent  over  the  prewar  average  (table  2).  A  „ 
rough  estimate  of  the  number  of  tractors  on  farms  January  1,  1949  would 
be  about  3.5  million.  The  volume  of  machinery  other  than  tractors  in¬ 
creased  about  as  much  from  prewar  as  did  that  of  tractors,  and  there  were 
substantial  increases  in  numbers  of  farm  motor  trucks  and  automobiles. 

With  the  large  purchases  of  farm  machinery  during  1948,  it  appears  that 
the  increase  in  the  amount  of  machinery  on  farms  from  January  1,  1948  to 
January  1,  1949  was  greater  than  for  any  previous  year. 

Along  with  the  increased  use  of  mechanical  power  on  farms,  num¬ 
bers  of  horses  and  mules  and  the  use  of  animal  power  have  declined 
markedly.  On  January  1,  1949,  numbers  of  horses  and  mules  of  all  ages 
were  only  53  percent  of  their  prewar  average.  The  size  of  the  colt  crop 
has  declined  each  year  since  1941.  In  1948,  farmers  raised  only  27  per¬ 
cent  as  many  colts  as  were  raised  annually  in  the  prewar  period.  Lower 
feed  prices,  lower  farm  prices  and  lower  farm  incomes  may  tend  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  decline  in  horse  and  mule  numbers  but  the  current  colt  crop 
is  too  small  to  sustain  the  present  horse  and  mule  population.  A  further 
decline  in  numbers  of  horses  and  mules  is  in  prospect. 


Feed 

Stocks  of  feed  grains  on  January  1  were  the  largest  on  record,  both 
in  total  and  in  relation  to  the  number  of  grain  consuming  livestock.  The 
number  of  chickens  and  turkeys  to  be  raised  in  1949  and  the  spring  pig 
crop  are  expected  to  be  larger  than  a  year  ago  and  the  feeding  rate  per 
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head  of  livestock  is  currently  heavy*  From  10  to  15  percent  more  grain 
and  other  concentrates  will  be  fed  in  the  1943-49  season  than  a  year 
earlier.  Nevertheless  the  carry-over  of  feed  grains  at  the  end  of  the 
season  is  expected  to  be  the  largest  on  record.  If  an  average  or  larger 
crop  of  feed  grains  is  harvested  this  year,  supplies  also  will  be  large 
for  the  1949-50  feeding  season. 

Feed-livestock  price  relationships  now  are  quite  different  from  a 
year  ago.  Livestock  and  livestock  product  prices  are  still  relatively 
high  although  not  quite  as  high  as  a  year  ago  but  feed  prices  in  March 
were  do wn  more  than  a  third  from  a  year  earlier  (table  3).  The  ratio  of 
livestock  prices  to  feed  prices  is  therefore  very  favorable  for  heavy 
feeding  of  most  kinds  of  livestock.  It  is  expected  that  the  relation¬ 
ship  will  continue  favorable  for  sev.ral  months,  even  though  grain  prices 
may  rise  seasonally  this  spring.  The  only  ratio  that  is  below  average 
for  this  time  of  vear  is  the  butterfat-feed  orice  ratio.  The  ratios  of 

i  *  ‘ 

milk  and  chickens  to  feed  are  average  or  a  little  above  and  that  of  hogs 
and  steers  much  above  average. 

Hogs  probably  will  continue  to  be  marketed  at  heavy  weights  even 
though  lard  is  a  third  lower  in  pric-  than  a  year  ago.  With  hogs  at  ,20 
and  corn  £1.25  a  bushel  a  farmer  can  put  50  pounds  of  gain  on  a  225  pound 
hog  in  a  month  and  sell  it  for  (1.00  less  per  hundred  pounds  (£19.00)  and 
still  break  even. 

Milk  cows  will  continue  to  be  fed  grain  heavily  since  the  decline 
in  prices  of  milk  in  most  areas  has  been  less  than  the  decline  in  the 
cost  of  feed.  The  cost  of  100  pounds  of  concentrates  fed  to  milk  cows  in 
March  in  milk  selling  areas  was  $5.24  compared  with  "4.26  a  year  ago.  In 
cream  selling  areas  the  cost  was  \2U75  compared  with  $5.94.  In  most  of 
the  milk  selling  areas  70  to  80  pounds  of  milk  will  now  pay  for  100  pounds 
of  grain  and  other  conc-ntrates  fed  to  milk  cows.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  it  generally  will  pay  to  feed  good  cows  at  the  rate  of  one  pound 
of  grain  for  each  2g-  to  2  3/4  pounds  of  milk  produced  or  even  a  little 
heavier  if  the  cows  are  not  getting  all  the  hay  or  other  roughage  they  can 
eat.  This  applies  to  feeding  on  pasture  as  well.  It  seems  probable  that 
feeding  grain  on  pasture  this  summer  will  pay  well  especially  after  the 
first  four  to  six  weeks  of  the  pasture  season  is  past.  In  the  North  this 
is  often  the  time  when  pastures  dry  up  and  milk  production  falls  off.  In 
the  cream  selling  areas  it  is  not  quite  as  favorable  for  heavy  grain 
feeding. 


The  cost  of  the  poultry  ration  in  March  'was  down  25  percent  from  a 
year  ago  while  the  average  price  of  eggs  was  down  less  than  5  percent  and 
the  price  of  live  chickens  was  up  over  10  percent.  The  cost  of  high  pro¬ 
tein  feeds  is  lower  now  than  a  year  ago  and  the  decline  has  been  more  than 
that  of  livestock  prices  but  not  quite  as  much  as  grain.  One  hundred 
pounds  of  high  protein  feeds  when  fed  to  balance  the  ration  usually  will 
replace  from  150  to  250  pounds  of  grain  or  more  depending  on  the  kind  of 
livestock  to  which  it  is  fed.  Soybean  meal  in  Iowa  in  March  was  a  little 
less  than  twice  the  price  of  corn. 


Table  3.-  Prices  of  livestock  and  feed,  1927-49 
(Index  numbers  1935-39*100) 


:  Livestock  and  livestock  : 

Feed  grains  and 

t Ratio  pf  livestock 

Year 

oroduct  orices  : 

' ..  1/  .  : 

hay  orices 

l7 

:  prices 

:  to  feed  orices 

1927 

: 

127 

121 

105 

1928 

136 

130 

105 

1929 

138 

126 

110 

1930 

2 

% 

• 

117 

113 

104 

1931 

• 

• 

85 

78 

109 

1932 

4 

• 

63 

51 

124 

1933 

• 

• 

62 

60 

103 

1934 

• 

• 

72 

100 

72 

1935 

• 

• 

98 

113 

87 

1936 

• 

• 

103 

107 

96 

1937 

: 

109 

132 

83 

1938 

97 

75 

129 

1939 

93 

73 

127 

1940 

96 

86 

112 

1941 

120 

94 

123  ‘ 

1942 

148 

117 

126 

1943 

172 

155 

111 

1944 

166 

175 

95 

1945 

174 

170 

102 

1946 

206 

206 

100 

1947 

251 

260 

97 

1948 

Jan. 

280 

335 

84 

Feb. 

256 

275 

93 

Mar. 

258 

300 

86 

Apr. 

260 

307 

85 

May 

264 

297 

89  • 

June 

279 

293 

95 

July 

294 

270 

109 

i 

Aug. 

294  : 

248 

119 

Sept 

.  294 

235 

125 

Oct. 

277 

203 

136 

Nov. 

268 

191 

140 

1948 

Dec. 

262  • 

194 

135 

274 

263 

104 

1949 

Jan. 

253  - 

197 

128 

Feb. 

240 

182 

132 

Mar. 

246 

188 

131 

1,  Calendar  year  *  The  factors  for  converting  index  numbers  from  August 

1-09 -July  1914*100  to  1935—39=100  are:  livestock  and  livestock  products, 
116.6;  feed  grains  and  hay,  94.8. 
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Seeds 

In  general,;  the  cost  of  field  seeds  will  be  somewhat  lower  in  1949 
than  in  1948.  Retail,  prices  of  18  out  .of  30  important  field  seeds  showed 
some  decline  in  March  compared  with  a  year  ago.  All  seed  grains,  seed 
potatoes,  red  clover,  alsilce  clover  and  lespedeza  were  priced  lower. 

\ 

Exceptions  to  this  downward  trend,  however,  are  most  spring-sown 
perennial  grass  seeds,  alfalfa,  sweet  clover  and  white  clover.  To  head 
the  higher  priced  list,  timothy  and  redtop  have  more  than  doubled  in  price 
since  last  spring  mostly  as  a  result  of  last  year's  small  crops  (table  4). 


Table  4.-  Retail  seed  prices,  March  15,  United  States 
Index  numbers  (1943-47=100) 


Item 

March  15 

1943  : 

1949 

Alfalfa,  common 

86 

128 

Alfalfa,  improved  varieties 

93 

'  130 

Clover,  red 

151 

132 

Clover,  alsike 

127 

103 

Clover,  sweet 

117 

134 

Clover,  white 

83 

107 

Clover,  Ladino 

132 

121 

Lespedeza,  Korean 

141 

102 

Lespedeza,  Kobe 

143 

103 

Lespedeza,  sericea 

•  112 

102 

Timothy 

‘  98 

243 

Redtop 

152 

332 

Bluegrass,  Kentucky 

88 

138 

Orchard  grass 

63 

97 

Ryegrass,  common 

105 

125 

Brome,  smooth 

109 

199 

Whe at grass,  crested 

197 

294 

Sudan  grass 

121 

111 

Millet,  German 

141 

122 

Millet,  Hungarian 

126 

113 

Sorgo,  amber 

154 

101 

Sorgo,  orange 

154 

88 

Rape 

119 

103 

Vetch,  hairy 

141 

149 

Seed  potatoes 

115 

106 

Seed  corn,  hybrid 

129 

122 

Seed  corn,  open  pollinated 

136 

122 

Seed  wheat  (Spring) 

154  . 

134 

Seed  oats 

191 

119 

Seed  barley 

181 

129 
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The  effect  cf  these  new  seed  prices  on  farm  production  costs  will 
vary  by  region  and  by  type  of  farm.  Consider,  for  ‘example,  the  case  of  a 
New  York  dairyman  who  planted  8  acres  of  corn,  8  acres  of  oats,  4  acres 
°f  alfalfa  and  8  acres  of  mixed  hay  in  1948.  He  bought  and  used  2  bushels 
of  seed  corn,  20  bushels  of  seed  oats,  48  pounds  of  alfalfa,  52  pounds  of 
red  clover,  16  pounds  of  alsike  clover  and  72  pounds  of  timothy  at  a  total 
cost  of  ^134.46.  If  he  follows  the  same  program  in  1949  his  seed  bill  will 
be  •>135.85  at  present  prices  or  about  what  he  paid  for  seed  last  year. 

The  increased  costs  of  grass  and  legume  seeds,  in  his  case,  are  nearly  off¬ 
set  by  the  reduced  cost  of  seed  grains.  Operators  of  most  other  types  of 
fcir.ns,  however,  may  expect  a  net  reduction  in  their  seed  costs  this  year 
but  not  enough  to  reduce  their  total  production  costs  substantially/ 


Fertilizer 

Farmers  paid  approximately  14  oercent  more  oer  ton  for  fertilizer 
in  1948  than  in  1947.  The  increase  for  1947  over  1.946  was  12  percent. 
This  spring  fertilizer  prices  are  slightly  higher  than  a  year  ago.  From 
1947  to  1948,  fertilizer  costs  to  farmers  increased  a  little  more-  than 
did  prices  received  by  farmers.  This  is  the  first  time  since  the  orewar 
years  that  these  costs  rose  more  than  prices  received.  From  1935-39 
through  194;,  prices  received  by  farmers  rose  more  each  year  than  did 
prices  paid  by  farmers  for  fertilizer. 

However,  this  "leveling  off"  in  the  price  advantage  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  relative  to  fertilizer,  is  not  the  only  basis  for  farmers  to  plan 
their  use  of  fertilizer  for  the  year  ahead.  The  important  thinrr  is  to 
select  the  right  fertilizers  and  use  them  in  quantities  that  will  give 
greatest  returns.  For  some  types  of  fertilizers,  including  both  phos¬ 
phate  and  potash,  there  is  not  only  the  question  of  the  most  profitable 
rate  for  the  crop  on  which  they  are  applied  directly,  but  also  on  the 
value  of  the  carry-over  effect  on  crops  that  follow.  For  example,  these 
fertilizers,  when  used  to  promote  good  stands  of  grasses  and  legumes, 
contribute  indirectly  to  increasing  future  yields  of  all  crons  grown 
throughout  a  rotation. 

Other  types  of  fertilizers,  particularly  nitrogen,  give  all  of 
their  returns  to  the  crop  on  which  it  is  directly  applied/  For  these, 
the  question  of  how  much  to  use  is  determined  by:  (1)  the  cost  of  the  fer- 
tilizer,  (2)  cost  of  applying  the  fertilizer,  (3)  the  value  of  the 
additional  product  received  from  different  rates  of  applying  fertilizer, 
and  (4)  the  cost  of  harvesting  the  additional  yield . 

For  example,  suppose  the  cost  of  50  pounds  of  fertilizer  is  eoual 
o  the  expected  value  of  2  bushels  of  corn  and  that  the  cost  of  anplica- 
lon  is  equal  to  0.5  bushel  and  the  cost  of  harvesting  an  extra  2 
bushels  is  equal  to  0.2  bushel,  it  would  be  necessary  to  obtain  an  in¬ 
crease  of  at  least  2.7  bushels  per  acre  in  order  to  cover  direct  costs 
ol  an  adcitional  application  of  50  pounds  of  fertilizer. 

ihe  next  step  is  to  estimate  the  additional  yield  that  can  be 
expected  from  applying  50  pounds  more  fertilizer.  This  demands  on  cli¬ 
matic  and  soil  conditions,  including  other  current  and  oast  soil  treat- 
nen.s,  cropping  practices, inherent  yielding  ability  of  the  cron  variety. 


effectiveness  of  insect  and  disease  control,  etc.  Generally  speaking, 
the  response  per  unit  of  fertilizer  diminishes  with  each  additional 
application.  The  farmer  needs  to  draw  on  his  own  experience,  and  on  re¬ 
search  information,  in  order  to  estimate  the  response  he  can  expect  from 
each  additional  application  of  -fertilizer* 

Analysis  of  one  set  of  results  on  a  sandy  soil  of  low  fertility 
indicated  that  with  an  application  of  315  pounds  of  20  percent'  straight 
nitrogen  fertilizer  the  increase  in  yield  from  the  last  50  pounds  was 
2.7  bushels.  Under  these  conditions  it  would  pay  to  apply  up  to  315 
pounds  if  2  bushels  of  corn  are  equal  in  value  to  50  pounds  of  fertilizer 
and  0.7  bushel  will  cover  the  cost  of  applying  the  extra  50  pounds  of 
fertilizer  and  the  harvesting  of  the  extra  yield* 


Under  the  same  conditions,  if  fertilizer  is  cheaper  relative  to 
the-  expected  price  of  corn  so  that  only'1.5  bushels  equal  the  value  of 
50  pounds  of  fertilizer  it  would  pay  to  apply  up  to  375  pounds,  l/ 


I  /_ 


Com  equal  in  value  to 

Increase  in  yield  necessary 
to  break  even  on  50  pound', 
application,  at  two  differen- 
corn-fertilizer  price  rela¬ 
tionships  (column  l) 

50  pounds  of 
fertilizer 

1/ 

Cost  of  application 
and  of  harvesting 
quantities  shown  in 
column  1  2  / 

1 

2 

3 

(Bushels) 

(Bushels) 

( Bushels). 

2.0 

0.70 

2.  70 

1.5 

0.65- 

2.15 

1/  Obtained  by  dividing  the  cost  of  50  pounds  of  fertilizer  by  the  ex¬ 
pected  price  per  bushel  of  corn.  The  table  could  include  any  number  of 
the  many  possible  crop-fertilizer  price  relationships.  At  any.  given  price 
of  the  crop,  each  line  downward  in  this  column  Y/ould  represent  a  lower 
cost  of  fertilizer. 


2/  Assumes  that  0.5  bushel  of  corn  is  required  to  cover  the  cost  of 
application,  and  0.1  bushel  to  cover  the  cost  of  harvesting  each  extra 
bushel  of  yield.  These  costs  in  terms  of  bushels  are  directly  influenced 
by  the  expected  price  of  corn.  If  fertilizer  is  applied  at  no>  extra  cost, 
such  as  by  means  of  attachment  to  planter  or  cultivator,  the  necessary 
additional  yield  to  break  even  would  be  correspondingly  reduced.  In  any 
event,  however,  some  extra  time  is  required  to  fill  the  fertilizer 
hopper,  etc. 


After  a  peak  in  farm  prices  has  been  passed,  many  farm  costs  re¬ 
main  relatively  high,  or  decline  more  slowly  than  prices  of  farm  products. 
The  choice  of  alternative  cost  items  is  especially  important  during  such 
periods.  Fertilizer,  when  properly  used  gives  increases  in  yields  with 
little  additional  labor  cost.  It  also  provides  a  means 'of  increasing  the 
size  of  business  bn  the  same  acreage.  Such  a  course  is  more  desirable 
than  attempting  to  build  up  total  returns  through  extending  operations  in 
ways  that  require  additional  permanent  investments  during  periods  of  de¬ 
clining  purchasing  power. 


Fertilizers  are  still  in  short  supply  relative  to  what  farmers 
would  use,  if  available,  at  present  price  relationships.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  deficit  of  fertilizers  for  1948  was  about  two— thirds  as  great  as 
that  for  1947.  Fertilizer  supplies  (plant  nutrients)  made  available  and 
used  by  farmers  in  1948  were  more  than  2.5  times  the  average  consumption 
in  1935-39,  and  well  above  that  for  any  previous  year. 


Building  Materials,  Supplies  and  Containers 

Supplies  of  these  materials  have  improved  during  1948.  The  trend 
to  moderately  lower  prices  and  greater  availability  for  most  items  is 
expected  to  continue  in  1949. 

Lumber  prices  reached  an  all-time  high  in  August  1948,  after  which 
tHey  began  to  decline  and  were  about  6  percent  lower  by  January  1949. 
Prices  in  19u9  are  expected  to  average  5-10  percent  lower  than  those  in 
1943.  Largely  as  a  result  of  the  price  change,  total  production  of  lumber 
in  1949  is  estimated  to  be  about  4  percent  less  than  the  relatively  high 
levels  of  1947  and  1948.  Though  the  lumber  production  rate  slowed  in 
the-  latter  half  of  1948,  stocks  have  continued  to  rise  and  are  now  sub¬ 
stantially  above  those  of  a  year  ago.  The  lower  grades  of  lumber  have 
shown  the  greatest  price  decline  and  the  largest  increase  in  stocks. 

These  are  the  grades  most  important  for  farm  construction. 

Production  of  all  steel  products  in  1948  exceeded  that  in  1947, 
and  so  far  in  1949  the  production  rate  is  about  5  percent  higher  than  in 
1948.  However,  some  steel  items  of  importance  to  farmers  are  still  in 
short  supply,  hails  and  staples  are  being  produced  at  a  record  rate. 

Only  limited  areas  report  short  supplies,  of  them.  The  supply  of  galva-* 
r.ized  sheet  metal  is  limited  Decause  of  the  shortage  of  both  steel  sheet 
and  zinc.  Little  change  in  availability  is  expected  in  the  next  few 
months.  Aluminum  sheet  which  is  becoming  more  important  in  farm  build¬ 
ings  also  remains  in  short  supply.  Pipe  production  continues  to  in¬ 
crease,  but  demand  still  exceeds  supply  for  black  and  galvanized  pipe  of 
e  s_i.zes  most  used  by  farmers.  Metal  lath  supplies  are  adequate  now  but 
some  shortage  may  be  expected  when  spring  building  gets  under  way. 

The  supply  of  farm  fencing  has  improved  and  more  nearly  meets 
demands  than  at  any  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Cement  nroduc- 
tion  in  1948  exceeded  the  production  in  1947  by  11  percent.  Consumption 

higher  than  in  1947.  Indications  are  that  supplies  of  cement  in 
1J49  will  be  adequate  to  meet  the  demands. 

Production  of  bale  tie  decreased  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1948  to 
a  ou  one-half  of  capacity,  indicating  that  any  reasonable  demand  could 
e  ™ct  easily.  The  supply  of  baler  twine  and  binder  twine  is  exnected 
to  be  sufficient  to  meet  current  demands. 

Containers  and  packaging  materials  are  expected  to  be  readily 
Slab'L6irat  lowered  prices.  Production  of  woo*den  crates  and  boxes  in 
1948  was  15  percent  below  the  production  in  1947 3  probably  a  response 
o  lower  demands  and  prices.  No  shortage  is  expected  in  1949.  New  and 
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used  burlap  bags  have  been  readily  available  for  some  time.  The  Indian 
Government  granted  a  quota  of  150,000  .tons  of  jute  goods  for  export  to 
the  United  States  in  the  first  half  of  1949.  This  was  the  full  amount 
requested  by  our  Government *  . 

Trade  sources  also  indicate  ample  supplies  of  paper  and  mesh  bags* 
Prices  of  all  grades  of  bags,  paper  beard,  and  boxing  are  being  reduced 
to  meet  increased  competition.  Tin  cans  are  expected  to  be  available  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the  demands  for  a  normal  food  pack. 
According  to  the  best  information  now  available,  no  shortages  of  packing 
materials  will  hamper  agricultural  production  in  1949.  Prices  of  most 
of  these  items  are  expected  to  remain  near  present  levels  but  with  some 
tendency  to  decline  on  some  items* 


Insecticides  and  Fungicides 

Adequate  supplies  of  insecticides  and  fungicides  are  expected  to 
be  available  to  protect  crops  during  the  1949  season.  In  addition,  many 
new  types  of  insecticide  formulations  will  be  available.  They  will  in¬ 
clude  several  recently  developed  insecticidal  chemicals — such  as  DDT, 
benzene  hexachloride,  toxaphene,  chlordane,  parathion,  methoxychlor,  and 
others — as  well  as  supplies  of  well  known  insecticides  like  lead  arsenate, 
calcium  arsenate,  cryollite,  and  those  containing  rotenone,  nicotine,  and 
pyrethrum* 

Local  availability  of  supplies  of  all  of  the  various  kinds  will 
depend  to  a  considerable  extent  on  how  well  farmers  make  their  needs 
known.  If  farmers  will  place  their  orders  promptly  with  their  suppliers 
for  the  kind  and  approximate  quantities  of  insecticides  and  fungicides 
they  plan  to  use,  appreciable  shortages  of  most  of  the'  various  kinds  of 
material  are  not  likely.  In  the  absence  of  current  understanding  as  to 
farmer  preferences,  it  is  difficult  to  appraise  with  any  accuracy  the 
specific  kinds  of  insecticides  the  farmer  may  desire  to  use.  Some  in¬ 
secticides  such  as  those  containing  nicotine,  rotenone,  and  pyrethrum 
may  be  in  close  balance  with  grower  use.  There  is  little  reason  to 
believe  there  will  be  any  appreciable  price  modifications  as  the  season 
develops. 


Farm  Land  Values  and  Rentals 

The  cost  of  buying  and  equipping  a  farm  of  adequate  size  is  at  a 
record  high.  The  average  value  of  farm  land  in  the  country  as  a  whole 
last  November  was  the  highest  on  record;  about  4  percent  higher  than  in 
1920.  In  the  East  South  Central  and  Pacific  States,  land  values  averaged 
about  a  third  higher  than  during  the  1920  peak.  Values  were  below  the 
1920  level  in  only  12  States,  concentrated  mainly  in  the  western  Corn  Belt 
and  Northern  Great  Plains. 

After  advancing  at  an  average  rate  of  1  percent  a-  month  from  1945 
to  1947,  the  rate  of  increase  was  somewhat  slower  during  1943.  Land 
values  in  the  country  as  a  whole  advanced  about  8  percent  during  the  year 
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abovoEthe  W^VSber‘  mS  rr0UCht  the  nrtlonal  ind“  to  113  percent 
above  the  1935-39  average.  Land  Values  In  only  two  geographic  divisions 

hew  England  and  Paoific-were  less  than  double  the  ojowar  level  (SSe  ')" 

The  largest  increases  during  the  year  ending  last  November,  rannL  from  ' 

nfi  1  17  ?  snt‘  0ccurr4d  in  South  Dakota,  Wyoming,  Nebraska  Kansas  ' 
Oklahoma  and  Arkansas.  In  the  Corn  Belt  and  In  mos“t  ofthe  Southeastern 

fp^nt”’  th°  inCr°aSes  ranged  close  the  national  average  of 

Table  5 o-  Farm  real  estate:  Index  numbers  of  estimated 

P6r  acre  by  Seo graphic  divisions, 

1  19  *8,  with  selected  comparisons  1/ 


Geographic 
divi si ons 


New  England 
Middle  Atlantic 
East  North  Central 
West  North  Central 
.South  Atlantic 
East  South  Central 
West  South  Central 
Mountain 
Pacific 

United  States 


Index  numbers 
(1955-59-100^) 


Increase 


Ratio 


1948 


Mar.  1941s Nov.  1947: Mar.  1948: Nov.  1948 

0  — — - — —  •  •  to  :  to  :  to 

_x9,v 0 — J larch :  Nov.  ;  Nov.  1948:NoVo  1948:Nov.  1948;  1920 

-ggreent  ‘  Percent  Percent  Percent 


155 

154 

217 

265 

196 

197 
186 
204 
146 


151 

171 

217 
194 
220 
255 
200 

218 
197 


157 

178 

225 

202 

'228 

260 

216 

252 

196 


205  205  215 


55 

75 

110 

117 

111 

128 

108 

121 

92 

107 


5 

7 
9 

12 

8 

6 
14 

8 

-2 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 
8 

6 
-1 


118 

116 

104 

76 

116 

152 

116 

114 

134 

104 


1/  Farm  land  with- improvements  as  of  March  l/^rtViTere  otherwise-indicated. 


States  eifcrnt  Srf,  °rUrTed  durins  the  “arch-November  oeiiod  of  1948  in  a’l 

sippi  showed  increas™  near  the°na«'  °f  th®  States  east  of  the  Missis- 

South  Central  and  Mountain  7'  1  avef3e°  of  4  percent.  In  the  West 

percent,  respectively.  S>  0Wf'v“r'  and  values  increased  8  and  6 

for  landrvaluesato  levdToff  ^  1949  ShoW  the  first  gen6ral  tendency 

and  lower  net  farm  incomes  fcr  !943  ^f "  1?  pr‘  Higher  production  costs 
in  some  States  and  h  ~  .  parently  have  checked  further  advances 

in  o?hers.  ’  ^  ®  resulted  in  declines  from  the  November  level 

payments™  *rtne  1948  "ere  cash  deals>  snd 

purchase  prto":  tTO"fiftha  af  the 

by  individuals  and  comfrcial  banks.  supplied  mainly 
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about  12  percent  higher  than  in  1947,  but  this  increase  was  at  least 
partly  offset 'by  higher  taxes  and  building  costs.'  The  value  of  the  gross 
rent  paid  for  land  rented  on  a  crop-share  basis  was  about  4  percent  less 
than  in  1947,  largely  as  a  result  of  lower  prices  for  grain  crops.  Total 
net  rents,  including  both  cash  and  share,  probably  were  down  about  4  per¬ 
cent  from  the  previous  year,  but  were  still  more  than  one  and  one-half 
times  as  high  as  in  1940. 


Interest,  Taxes,  and  Insurance 

* 


Interest  payments  -  Aggregate  interest  payments  on  farm  real 
estate  loans  are  expected  to  rise  further  in  1949.  Preliminary  estimates 
for  1948  indicate  that  payment s  due  for  interest  on  debts  increased  about 
4  percent  compared  with  a  2  percent  rise  in  1947.  It  is  expected  that 
interest  payments  on  farm-mortgage  debt  in  1949 ' may  rise  as  much  or  even 
more '-than  in  1948.  Such  charges,  however,  still  would  be  materially  lower 
than  after  World  War  I,  when  farm-mortgage  debt  reached  a  peak  more  than 
double  current  levels* 

While  interest  ra.tes  on  new  loans  have  strengthened  somewhat  in 
recent  months,  the  volume  of  such  loans  'in  relation  to  loans  outstanding 
has  not  been  sufficient  to  greatly  affect  total  interest  charges.  The 
main  factor  in  the  rise  of  interest  charges  has  been  the  increase  in 
farm-mortgage  debt.  This  has  risen  about  10  percent  since  January  1,  1946 
when  it  reached  a  32-ycar  low. 

The  total  amount  of  interest  paid  by  farmers  on:  non-real -estate 
debt  during  1948  was  substantially  higher  than  that  paid  during  the  war 
and  prewar  years.  It  will  continue  relatively  high  during  1949  and  may 
show  some  increase  over  1948.  The  increase  since  the  war  resulted  pri¬ 
marily  from  a  greater  volume  of  borrowing  by  farmers.  The  volume  of  non- 
real-estate  loans  to  farmers  held  by  the  principal  institutional  lenders 
during  1948  averaged  over  20  percent  greater  than  in  1947  and  about  50 
percent  greater  than  for  the  period  1941-45.  Individual  loans  are  larger 
and  there  are  indications  that  more  farmers  are  borrowing.  A  slight  in¬ 
crease  in  interest  rates  in  the  past  year  or  two  also  has  contributed  to 
the  higher  interest  payments.  In  contrast  to  long-term  mortgage  loans 
these  short-term  loans  quickly  reflect  any  change  in  interest  rates. 


Taxes  -  Preliminary  reports  for  the  country  as  a  whole  indicate 
that  property-tax  payments  which  will  become  a  part  of  farm— production 
costs  in  1949  will  be  somewhat  higher  than  those  for  the  preceding  year. 
This  would  be  the  fifth  consecutive  increase  in  farm— property-tax  levies. 

The  increase  in  the  1948  levies,  which  are  payable  late  in  1948 
or  early  in  1949,  may  not  equal  the  15  percent  rise  shown  in  the  last 
yearly  survey.  There  are  continuing  pressures  upon  the'  revenues  of  local 
governments  (the  property  tax  being  a  principal  source),  but  very  recently 
many  of  the  States  have  granted  broader  taxing  powers  to  locaJL  jurisdic¬ 
tions  . 
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Insurance  -  Fire  (and  lightning)  insurance  on  farm  property  in¬ 
creased  about  11  percent  in  1948,  compared  with  about  10  percent  in  1947 
an  7  percent  in  1946.  The  continued  increase  in  f arm— property  valua— 
ions  influenced  some  farmers  to  increase  their  policies  and  caused 
others  to  take  out  insurance.  The  premium  and  assessment  rates  charged 
farmers  have  not  changed  much  in  recent  years,  so  that  the  aggregate 
insurance  costs  of  farmers  have  increased  in  about  the  same  orooortion 
a.s  the  amount  of  insurance  in  force • 
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GENERAL  SITUATION 

Farm  cost  rates  have  remained  relatively  high  during  19^9,  and 
prices  for  most  cost  items  probably  will  continue  high  in  1950.  Farm  cost 
rates  moved  up  continuously  from  1939  to  1948.  The  index  of  prices  farmers 
paid  for  goods  and  services  used  in  production  reached  an  all  time  high  in 


1948.  It  was  201  (1935-39*100)  compared  with  184  in  1947  and  151  in  1946. 


But  up  to  1948  prices  received  for  farm  products  increased  at  a  more  rap§ 

rate  than  did  cost  rates.  In  1948  the  index  (1935-39*100)  of  prices  of  S  £? 

~  <n 


X 

m 


farm  products  was  268  compared  with  260  in  1947  and  218  in  1946. 


3 

o 


During  the  first  9  months  of  1949  the  index  of  prices  paid  by  farjc- 


m 


CD 

5 

7X3 

-< 

o 


ers  for  goods  and  services  used  in  production  averaged  195  compared  vithl 

(/) 


=  «•* 


X 

m 


202  for  the  same  period  in  1948.  The  index  of  prices  received  for  farm 
products .  however .  a vera^d  P‘30  n y»T  rr  4>1«a  -P,*  a _ ■  i  M  _  t 
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Goods  and  services  used  in  production:  Prices  paid  by  farmers  and  farm  wage  rates,  United  States 

(index  numbers  1935-39“ 100) 


Year 

All 

camnodities 

1/ 

Farm 

machinery  * 

Building 

material 

other 

than 

house 

Equipment 

and 

supplies 

2/ 

:  Feed 

Fertilizer 

Seed  : 

Wage 
rate  8 

1910 

77 

66 

68 

91 

86 

99 

82 

1911 

81 

66 

70 

90 

99 

99 

83 

1912 

77 

66 

70 

90 

84 

100 

66 

86 

1913 

80 

66 

68 

90 

99 

102 

63 

88 

1914 

78 

66 

63 

89 

94 

100 

64 

86 

1915 

82 

68 

69 

95 

93 

112 

77 

87 

1916 

98 

70 

79 

116 

120 

120 

92 

96 

1917 

119 

80 

93 

141 

170 

137 

96 

119 

1918 

137 

102 

109 

163 

179 

170 

123 

150 

1919 

151 

105 

128 

162 

195 

182 

181 

175 

1920 

137 

109 

139 

170 

127 

186 

98 

205 

1921 

111 

105 

105 

137 

90 

156 

86 

131 

1922 

109 

93 

107 

126 

114 

129 

84 

129 

1923 

111 

97 

109 

123 

124 

126 

92 

144 

1924 

112 

101 

109 

120 

131 

120 

97 

147 

1925 

116 

101 

111 

126 

131 

129 

111 

149 

1926 

115 

101 

109 

130 

127 

126 

138 

152 

1927 

113 

101 

108 

127 

128 

121 

127 

152 

1928 

117 

101 

107 

124 

137 

131 

115 

152 

1929 

ll6 

100 

107 

123 

134 

130 

119 

153 

1930 

111 

100 

105 

118 

122 

126 

112 

142 

1931 

97 

99 

94 

104 

86 

115 

98 

no 

1932 

86 

93 

85 

96 

64 

99 

66 

81 

1933 

85 

91 

87 

93 

71 

96 

61 

72 

1934 

97 

95 

99 

98 

98 

104 

90 

81 

1935 

100 

96 

97 

97 

105 

102 

99 

88 

1936 

98 

98 

98 

99 

104 

96 

91 

94 

1937 

107 

101 

105 

102 

121 

102 

124 

107 

1938 

99 

104 

100 

103 

85 

100 

102 

106 

1939 

96 

101 

100 

99 

85 

100 

84 

105 

1940 

98 

100 

101 

99 

94 

97 

84 

107 

1941 

103 

103 

109 

104 

101 

100 

80 

131 

1942 

117 

108 

120 

114 

125 

111 

123 

171 

1943 

128 

111 

128 

121 

150 

120 

156 

224 

1944 

136 

114 

138 

126 

165 

121 

175 

268 

1945 

137 

116 

l4l 

128 

163 

121 

181 

297 

1946 

151 

120 

158 

132 

194 

124 

190 

321 

1947 

184 

137 

222 

150 

235 

138 

230 

346 

1948 

201 

160 

237 

168 

246 

152 

224 

367 

Jan. 

204 

m 

* 

291 

_ 

360 

Feb. 

201 

- 

- 

. 

264 

• 

219 

- 

Mar. 

201 

148 

235 

163 

267 

- 

221 

Apr. 

203 

- 

- 

• 

271 

150 

220 

357 

May 

204 

- 

- 

- 

269 

- 

219 

- 

June 

204 

159 

237 

168 

266 

- 

- 

- 

July 

203 

-- 

- 

254 

- 

- 

366 

Aug. 

200 

- 

- 

- 

231 

- 

- 

- 

Sept. 

199 

164 

239 

170 

220 

155 

230 

- 

Oct. 

196 

- 

m 

- 

205 

- 

236 

363 

Nov. 

196 

- 

- 

- 

202 

- 

- 

- 

Dec. 

197 

168 

236 

172 

206 

- 

- 

- 

1949 

Jan. 

197 

• 

206 

m 

• 

372 

Feb. 

196 

- 

• 

- 

196 

- 

26l 

- 

Mar. 

196 

172 

230 

173 

198 

- 

257 

- 

Apr. 

197 

- 

- 

- 

203 

158 

257 

353 

May 

197 

- 

- 

- 

200 

- 

257 

- 

June 

195 

179 

224 

174 

191 

- 

- 

- 

July 

194 

- 

- 

- 

193 

- 

- 

361 

Aug. 

194 

- 

- 

- 

192 

- 

- 

- 

Sept. 

193 

187 

156 

254 

l/  Excluding  wages. 


2/  Based  on  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  1 6  items  including  binder  twine,  lead  arsenate,  milk  palls,  pitchforks,  gasoline 
for  autos  and  trucka,  motor  oil  and  tires,  and  other  similar  items  used  on  farms  for  production. 


Note:  For  a  list  of  items  included  in  this  table  see  "Agricultural  Prices"  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  April  29 

1946. 
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r 

19tJ  th°  ln'i';x  of  pric"°  of  fara  declined  3t  points  compared  vith  a 

decline  of  only  7  points  for  codt  rates.  Further  declines  are  expected  in 
1950,  With  prices  received  declining  again  somewhat  more  than  those  paid. 

Prices  of  farm  machinery,  seed,  and  equipment  and  supplies  continued 
to  rise  during  1*9.  Prices  of  fertilizer  averaged  higher  in  1*9  than  in  1*8, 
hut  farm  wage  rates  and  prices  paid  for  building  materials,  and  feed  declined. 

I  The  Index  of  prices  of  crops  and  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  loth  de¬ 
clined  and  in  about  the  same  proportion.  Lower  prices  for  roughages  and  grains 

near  lower  gross  returns  to  the  farmer  who  sells  these  crops,  but  lower  cash 
cos  Is  to  the  farrier  who  must  "buy. 

Lower  prices  of  farm  products  and  comparatively  high  coot  rates  with 
.  resulting  high  operating  costs  in  1*9  are  definitely  lowering  farmers'  net 
returns.  For  the  country  as  a  whole,  however,  operators'  net  returns  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  average  around  3  times  the  prewar.  The  extent  of  the  decline  will 
'  depend  much  upon  the  type  cf  farm  and  the  area.  Some  dairy  farmers  in  the 
Northeast  are  faced  with  high  feed  costs  because  of  the  drought  this  summer. 

I  It  is  estimated  that  in  1*9  net  cash  returns  or.  commercial  family- operated 
of  dairy  farms  in  this  area  will  average  about  $700  less  than  in  1*8.  Gross 
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;  cash  receipts  will  1,  down  nearly  $1,000  mostly  because  of  a  lower  price  for 

;  ",ilk-  Cash  0XPOTditUreS  ln  **9  Will  be  slightly  lower  than  in  1*8.  Crop 
U  farmers,  particularly  grain  farmers,  will  have  lower  net  returns  because  of 
lower  crop  yields  and  grain  prices  and  continued  high  costs  of  operation,  nainto 


^nunco  ,d  depreciation.  Net  farm  returns  on  commercial  family-operated  winter 


j!r“6t  fS"mS  WiU  be  around  *500  less  in  1*9  than  in  1943.  The  1*9  0sti- 

|.  ”ated  retUrn°  0n  b0th  and  winter  wheat  farms,  however,  will  be  con- 

Eiderably  higher  than  prewar  returns. 


m 
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Farm  wage  rates  are  averaging  slightly  less  in  1949  than  a  year  ago. 
This  is  the  first  decline  in  average  wage  rates  since  the  big  increases  in 
the  war  and  postwar  years.  The  strongest  tendency  toward  leveling  off  of 
farm  wage  rates  has  been  in  the  Pacific  Coast  region  and  in  the  important 
industrial  regions.  With  the  leveling  off  of  industrial  employment,  the 
supply  of  workers  available  in  1950  is  expected  to  be  slightly  greater  and 
wage  rates  slightly  lower  than  in  19^9* 

Prices  of  farm  machinery  in  1949  were  the  highest  on  record.  Plant 
capacity  of  the  American  farm  machinery  industry  is  now  larger  than  ever 
before  and  dealers'  stocks  on  January  1,  1950  of  both  new  and  used  farm  ma¬ 
chines  will  be  larger  than  for  any  year  since  1941.  The  end  of  the  sellers' 
market  seems  to  have  been  reached  and  dealers  are  offering  relatively  better 
prices  for  "trade  ins"  than  they  have  in  recent  years. 

Total  costs  of  using  mechanical  power  and  equipment  on  farms  arc 
higher  than  over  before.  Fuels,  particularly  gasoline,  the  leading  tractor 
fuel,  are  higher  than  before  and  costs  of  repairs  and  replacement  also  have 
reached  new  high  levels. 

Tb  total  feed  supply  (concentrates  and  hay  excluding  pasture)  for 
the  1949-50  season  is  the  largest  on  record;  l/8  larger  than  the  10-year 
average  (1939-^8).  The  supply  of  feed  grains  is  mainly  responsible  for  the; 
record  high  total  because  hay  and  other  concentrates  are  about  the  same  as 
a  year  earlier.  The  supply  of  all  feed  concentrates  for  the  season  1949-50 
totaled  l80  million  tons  compared  with  169  million  tons  a  year  ago. 

The  number  of  grain  consuming  livestock  to  bo  fed  this  season  is 
expected  to  be  2  or  3  percent  larger  than  the  l6l  million  animal  units  fed 
in  1948-iQ.  The  index  of  feed  concentrates  supply  per  animal  unit  is  nearly 
a  third  higher  than  in  1935-39>  and  the  highest  on  record.  The  index  of 
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livestock  and  livestock  product  prices  ha3  come  down  about  20  percent  from 
a  high  point  reached  in  August  a  year  ago,  but  feed  costs  have  declined 
even  more.  It  should  pay  to  feed  livestock  heavily  this  fall  and  winter. 

Tlie  presen c  co3t  of  many  important  field  seeds  is  higher  than  a  year 
ago  and  much  higher  than  the  1943-47  average.  Supplies  of  grass  seeds  are 
particularly  short  this  year  and  prices  next  spring  are  expected  to  be 
higher  than  a  year  ago.  Clover  or  alfalfa  mixed  hay  has  considerable/  more 

V 

feed  value  per  ton  and  per  acre  than  grass  hay  aud  is  well  worth  the  addi¬ 
tional  cost  of  seed  where  soil  and  climate  are  suitable  for  its  production. 

Tne  price  of  fertilizer  has  risen  less  rapidly  than  most  cost  items 
but  has  continued  to  increase  year  after  year  since  1940.  In  1949  it 
averaged  about  4  percent  higher  than  in  1948.  The  September  price  was 
slightly  lower  than  in  April,  and  not  much  change  is  expected  in  prices  paid 
by  farmers  in  1950.  There  have  been  reductions  recently  in  wholesale  prices 
of  some  nitrogen  materials,  but  prices  of  potash  and  phosphates  are  about 
unchanged.  Supplies  of  all  fertilizer  materials  probably  will  be  larger  in 
1./50.  The  industry  has  capacity  to  supply  15  to  25  percent  more  nitrogen. 

10  to  15  percent  more  phosphate  and  about  10  percent  more  potash.  Except 
for  some  local  tight  spots,  supplies  will  be  adequate  to  meet  expected  demands 
except  possibly  for  potash  and  perhaps  some  special  mixes.  Even  so,  farmers 
will  profit  from  continued  or  expanded  use  of  fertilizer. 

Prices  of  most  items  of  building  materials,  supplies  and  containers 
m  1949  have  remained  near  1948  levels  with  slight  reductions  in  a  few 
items.  The  price  of  cement  is  between  4  and  5  percent  higher  than  a  year 
ago,  but  prices  of  lumber  arc  down.  At  the  wholesale  level,  the  price  of 
lumber  was  down  about  11  percent  from  a  year  ago 


Gtocks  of  most  items  in 
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TOTAL  PRODUCTION  AND  COST  PER  UNIT  OF  PRODUCTION, 
FAMILY  OPERATED  FARMS,  BY  TYPE,  1930-48 
INDEX  NUMBERS  (1930^44  =100) 


PERCENT 


180 


140 


100 


CORN  BELT 
(  HOG-BEEF  FATTENING  ) 

I  I  I 

Total  production 

Cost  per  unit  of  production 
( 1930 -44  av.  prices) 
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hands  of  dealers  have  improved  and  arc  generally  adequate.  Indications 
are  that  supplies  of  most  items  will  continue  to  increase  from  present 
levels. 

Prices  of  insecticides  and  fungicides  in  1950  will  be  about  the  same 
as  at  present.  Supplies  of  these  materials  arc  expected  to  be  ample  in  1950 
to  meet  normal  requirements.  However,  several  localized  pest  outbreaks 
appeared  in  local  areas  in  19^9  and  demands  for  insecticides  were  consider¬ 
ably  above  average.  Such  local  shortages  may  occur  again  in  1950.  Farmers 
and  local  dealers,  therefore,  should  make  their  requirements  known  to  their 
suppliers  as  far  in  advance  as  possible. 

‘Land  values  and  gross  rentals  in  1949  declined  for  the  first  time 
in  more  than  a  decade,  led  by  greater  declines  in  prices  of  farm  products 
and  in  net  incomes.  Nevertheless,  returns  to  land  remained  at  relatively 
high  levels  in  1949.  The  average  rate  earned  on  farm  real  estate  investments 
in  19^9  was  considerably  higher  than  the  interest  rate  on  farm  mortgages  and 
more  than  could  be  made  on  most  alternative  investments.  While  farm  returns 
continue  high,  substantial  payments  on  principal  are  advisable  in  order  to 
be  in  the  best  possible  position  if  refinancing  becomes  necessary. 


ram  naocr 


.  Fa™  wa£°  rates  in  191+9  are  averaging  slightly  less  than  last  year, 
inis  is  the  first  drop  in  average  rates  after  the  great  increase  of  the  war 
and  postwar  periods.  The  reduction  in  wage  rates  has  been  greatest  in  the 
Pacific  Coast  region.  The  reduction  from  last  year '3  level  also  has  been 
more  marked  in  regions  where  industrial  production  is  important  than  in  the 
more  stiicoly  agricultural  regions, 

in  decrease  in  average  farm  wage  rates  can  be  expected 

lake,  +th?rc??eCtCd  decliuc  in  farra  income  materializes.  The  decrease 
19°8  to  19U9  (S!f°rly  W1U  CXCe0d  thu  lndlcatea  drop  trm 


The  supply  of  farm  workers 
do  farm  ^obs  well  and  or?,  time.  An 


in  1049  has  been  adequate  generally  to 
adequate  supply  is  expected  to  continue 
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dui  ing  the  remainder  of  the  vear 

Cotton  Belt  where  anoth^rbuS’mH  farmers  m  the  western  part  of  the 
difficulty  in  obtaining 'all  the  ™„°”  C  r°p  1S  bolr‘g  gathered  may  encounter 
to  have  a?  the  heX  of  rte  n?eM  e  ,  ^  C°tt0n  pickers  they  would  like 

imported  to  help  oS  1 3fason-  Mexlcan  Nationals  are  being 
these  areas  thl  tTswteL  *  Wrappers  and  pickers  are  used  more  in 


Table  1 . - 


1Q«  Toga  ratCS  an!  related  data.  United  States 
1935-39  average  .and  1940-49  inclusive 
(Index  numbers  1935-39*100) 


Period 

or 

year 


1935-39 

19^0 

19^1 

1942 

1943 
19^4 

1945 

1946 

1947 
19^8  5/ 
1949  5/ 


Farm  employment 


Total 

1/ 


Family 

1/ 


Hired 


Gross  farm 
produc tion  2/ 


.  Per 

Total  .worker 

;  3/ 


100 

97 

95 

95 

94 

92 

90 

92 

93 
92 
89 


100 

96 

94 

94 

94 

93 

92 

94 

95 

93 
90 


100 

100 

99 

99 

94 

87 

82 

84 

87 

89 

87 


100 

108 

111 

123 
120 

124 
123 
12  6 
121 
131 


100 

111 

117 

129 
128 
135 
137 
137 

130 
142 


Farm 

wage 

rates 


100 

107 

131 

171 

224 

268 

298 

321 

347 

367 


Ratio  of  farm  wage 

_  rates  to 

Pro¬ 


duction 

per 

worker 


127  143  361 


100 

96 

112 

133 

175 

199 

218 

234 

267 

258 

252 


Gross  farm 
income 
Per 

worker  „/ 

100 

98 

94 
91 

95 
106 
110 
106 

97 
100 
105 


/  inedudea  fa™  operators  and  members  of 

V.  Based^on  Srfe^CeT andTt^  “*  mules- 

P^uc in  the 

W  ~  fara^agT'rates^r^^'th^prewar^ear^of6!^^  39 

5/  Preliminary. 


to  exceed0 that ^o^last^oar?"  ££%?*%etan  -ops  is  expected 

busheis  of  apples  and  over  440  thousand  morp  +Xamp1®'  ovor  4o  million  more 
snoroage  of  workers  to  harvest  thp«?r  ?  toas  of  suSar  beets.  No  serious 

arger  production.  The  production  n-p  °pS  1S  cxpected  to  develop  despite 
northern  areas,  probabjy3^^®^/??0  T**  ^ ’  SUCh  as  Potatoes  in 
harvest  labor  is  expected  to  be  ample!"  laSt  year:’  bUt  the  suPP1y  of 


avaUabS^boirS^anl  ^Ployment,  the  supply  of  workers 

to  slightly  greater  than  for  tki  -e,  ™,J  in  1950  ls  ^Petted  to 

however ,  the  average  n.imber  of^r S'em^T “Jc d^’ 


continue  the  slight  downward  movement  of  the  last  two  years.  Most  of  the 
reduction  is  expected  to  occur  in  family  workers  with  little  change  in  the 
average  number  of  hired  workers. 

Farm  Power  and  Machinery 

Retail  prices  of  farm  machinery  in  19^9  were  the  highest  on  record. 
Higher  prices  along  with  reduced  farm  incomes  this  year  have  resulted  in  a 
decline  in  the  volume  of  farm  machinery  purchases  from  the  record  level  of 
1948. 

Farm  income  in  1950  is  expected  to  decline  again  and  purchases  of 
farm  machinery  probably  will  be  somewhat  below  •19.49,.  Purchases  in  1950, 
however,  may  still  be  larger  than  for  any  year  prior  to  19^7 •  Although 
prices  of  new  machinery  in  the  first  half  of  -  19^9  were  the  highest  on  record, 
some  prices  have  come  down  during  the  last  few  months .  Also  with  the  end  of 
the  sellers'  market,  dealers  will  tend  to  offer  relatively  better  prices  for 
"trade  ins"  than  in  recent  years. 

Practically  all  items  of  farm  machinery  were  in  sufficient  supply  in 
19^9,  and  adequate  supplies  are  in  prospect  for  1950.  Production  of  farm 
machinery  in  19^9  is  expected  to  be  somewhat  below  the  record  output  of 
1948.  Production  of  many  items  has  exceeded  sales  to  farmers,  and  dealers' 
stocks  on  January  1,  1950  of  both  new  and  used  farm  machines  will  be  larger 
than  for  any  year  since  1941.  Plant  capacity  of  the  American  farm  machinery 
industry  is  now  larger  than  ever  before. 

Exports  of  farm  machinery  in  1949  probably  will  be  about  the  same  as 
in  1948.  Exports  were  larger  in  the  first  half  of  1949  than  for  the  same 
months  of  1948  but  have  declined  since;  reflecting  dollar  shortages  and  in¬ 
creased  supplies  of  foreign  produced  machines. 

Numbers  of  tractors  and  the  total  volume  of  other  machinery  now  on 
farms  are  larger  than  ever  before.  There  were  3*5  million  tractors  of  all 
types  on  farms  January  1,  1949.  Additional  purchases  during  the  year  hove 
increased  this  number.  For  many  important  machines,  such  as  corn  pickers,, 
windrow-pickup  balers,  combines  and  forage  harvesters  the  percentage  in¬ 
crease  in  numbers  on  farms  has  been  even  larger  in  recent  years  than  for 
tractors.  About  half  of  all  farms  now  have  tractors  but  more  important, 
these  tractor  farms  have  about  85  percent  of  the  harvested  cropland.  Also, 
some  farms  without  tractors  hire  or  obtain  by  other  means  the  use  of  tractor 
power. 

Total  numbers  of  horses  and  mules  on  farms  January  1,  1950  will  be 
less  than  half  the  average  number  cn  farms  during  the  prewar  period  1935- 39 • 
Prices  paid  for  horses  and  mules  are  now  the  lowest  in  years  and  the  low 
prices  are  being  reflected  in  smaller  colt  crops.  The  colt  crop  of  1949 
probably  will  be  even  smaller  than  the  1948  colt  crop  of  200,000  head, 
which  was  the  smallest  in  more  than  a  century.  Cost  of  keeping  works tock 
in  19^9  was  lower  than  in  1947  or  1948,  but  higher  than  for  any  other 
recent  year  (table  2). 


Horses  and  mules  and  tractors 
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Numbers  of  motor  trucks  and  automobiles  on  farms  January  1,  19^9 
were  at  peak  levels.  Supplies  of  new  motor  trucks  and  automobiles  were 
large  in  1949  said  numbers  of  automobiles  and  motor  trucks  on  farms  on 
January  1,  1950  will  show  a  substantial  increase  over  the  numbers  in  1949*  , 
The  number  of  motor  trucks  on  farms  has  doubled  during  the  past  10  years. 
During  the  past  5  years  automobiles  on  farms  increased  about  25  percent. 

Cost  of  using  tractor  power  in  1949  was  higher  than  for  any  previous 
year  largely  because  of  higher  prices  of  new  tractors  and  of  gasoline;  the 
leading  tractor  fuel.  On  the  other  hand,  tire  prices  in  1949  were  the 
lowest  since  1942. 


Feed 

The  total  supply  of  feed  (concentrates  and  hay  excluding  pasture) 
for  the  1949-50  season  i3  the  largest  on  record — 12-|  percent  larger  than 
the  1939-48  average.  The  supply  of  feed  concentrates  for  the  194-9-50 
season  is  also  the  largest  on  record,  totaling  about  180  million  cons  com¬ 
pared  with  169  million  tons  a  year  ago.  The  carryover  of  old  grain  is  much 
larger  than  a  year  ago,  but  the  1949  production  of  feed  grain  is  somewhat 
smaller.  Supplies  of  high  protein  feeds  per  animal  unit  may  be  a  little 
smaller  than  a  year  ago,  but  still  larger  than  for  most  recent  years.  The 
supply  of  mill  feeds  probably  will  be  considerably  smaller  than  in  recent 
years.  The  quantity  of  wheat  fed  in  1949-50  is  expected  to  be  about  the 
same  as  in  1948-49,  and  much  smaller  than  in  some  war  years. 

The  number  of  grain  consuming  animal  units  to  be  fed  in  1949-50  is 
expected  to  be  3  or  4  percent  larger  than  the  l6l  million  animal  units  fed 
in  1948-49.  The  index  of  supply  of  feed  concentrates  available  for  feed 
in  1949-50  is  5i  percent  above  the  1935-39  period  whereas  the  number  of  grain 
consuming  animal  units  to  be  fed  is  only  lo  percent  greater  than  during 
1935-39*  l/  As  a  result,  the  index  of  supply  per  animal  unit  is  30  percent 
higher  than  in  1935~39>  and  the  highest  on  record  (table  3)* 

» 

The  supply  of  hay  per  animal  unit  is  high  for  the  country  as  a  whole 
although  there  are  prospective  shortages  in  parts  of  the  Northeast  and  in 
the  Dakotas  and  Montana  due  to  droughts  in  those  areas. 

The  average  price  of  corn  on  September  15  was  $l.l6  per  bushel  com¬ 
pared  with  yl . 78  a  year  earlier.  Prices  of  commercial  mixed  feeds  and 
nearly  all  byproduct  feeds  except  soybean  meal  and  the  animal  protein  feeds 
were  lower  September  1949  than  a  year  ago,  but  not  down  as  much  as  corn. 

Feed  prices  may  decline  somewhat  further  but  the  loan  and  price  support 
programs  will  tend  to  limit  the  extent  of  declines.  ... 

Livestock- feed  price  ratios  on  September  15,  1949  were  above  the 
20- year  September  average  for  hogs,  eggs,  turkeys  and  milk,  but  below  aver¬ 
age  for  chickens  and  butterfat.  The  ratios  for  hogs  and  eggs  were  especially 
favorable  for  feeding.  Tic  index  of  livestock  and  livestock  product  prices 
has  come  down  about  17  percent  from  the  high  point  reached  a  year  ago  but 
feed  costs  have  declined  even  more  (table  4).  Thus,  the  ratio  is  very 

favorable  for  converting  feed  into  livestock  products  and  it  is  expected  to 

• 


1/  Feeding  years  beginning  October  1. 
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Table  3.-  Relation  of  supply  of  concentrates  available  for  feed 

to  number  of  livestock  1926-49 
.  (Index  numbers  1935*36  to  1939-40  •  100) 


Feeding  year 


"Supply  of  feed 
concentrates 
available  for 
feed 


Animal  units  of 

grain  consuming 
livestock  fed 
in  year 


Supply  of  feed 

per  animal 
unit 


-  V  : 

g/ 

:  3/ 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

105 

106 

99 

IO3 

107 

96 

106 

106 

100 

103 

107 

96 

96 

106 

91 

106 

109 

97 

119 

111 

107 

98 

107 

92 

68 

91 

75 

97 

96 

101 

74 

96 

77 

101 

95 

106 

111 

104 

107 

116 

109 

106. 

120 

10$ 

110 

128 

117 

IO9 

148 

134 

110 

l4l 

135 

104 

132 

121 

109. 

131 

117 

112 

130 

113 

115 

111 

108 

103 

l4o 

112 

125 

...151 

116  . 

130 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928-29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1935- 36 

1936- 37 

1937- 38 

1938- 39 

1939- 40 

1940- 41 

1941- 42 

1942- 43 

1943- 44 

1944- 45 

1945- 46 

1946- 47 

1947- 43 

1948- 49 

1949- 50  4/ 


~/  Supply  of  concentrates  year  beginning  October  less  quantity  used  for  Indus* 
try,  food,  seed,  and  exports. 

2/  Animal  units  fed  in  year  beginning  October. 

3/  Column  1  divided  by  column  2, 

4/  Tentative  estimate. 


Tabie  4.--Frices  of  livestock  end  feed,  1927-49 
(index  numbers  1935-39  *  109) 


Year 

Livestock  and  livestock 
product  prices 

1/ 

Feed  grains  and 

hay  prices 

If 

:  Ratio  of  livestock 
:  prices 

:  to  feed  prices 

1927 

Percent 

127  . 

Percent 

121  . r 

Percent 

1 

105 

1928 

136 

I30 

105 

1929 

138 

126 

110 

1930 

117 

113 

104 

1931 

85 

78 

109 

1932 

83 

51 

124 

1933 

62 

60 

103 

1934 

72 

100 

72 

1935 

98 

113 

87 

1936 

103 

107 

96 

1937 

109 

132 

83 

1938  t 

97 

75 

129 

1939 

93 

73 

127 

1940 

96 

86 

m 

1941 

120 

94 

123 

1942 

148 

117 

126 

1S*3 

172 

155 

.  Ill 

95 

1944 

166 

175 

1945 

174 

170 

102 

1946 

206 

206 

ICO 

1947 

251 

260 

97 

1948 

Aug. 

294 

248 

119 

Sept. 

294 

235 

125 

0ct3. 

277 

203 

136 

Nov. 

268 

191 

140 

Dec. 

262 

194 

135 

1948 

j- 

t— 

C\J 

263 

104 

1949 

J  an . 

253 

197 

128 

Feb. 

240 

182 

132 

Mar. 

246 

188 

I3I 

Apr. 

242 

188 

129 

May 

238 

184 

129 

June 

238 

177 

134 

July 

236 

180 

131 

Aug. 

237 

175 

135 

Sept. 

244 

176 

139 

t 


l/  Calendar  year.  The  factors  for  converting  index  numbers  from  August 

1909-Jnly  1914  ■  100  to  1935-39  *  100  are:  livestock  and  livestock  products, 
116. 6;  feed  grains  and  hay,  94.8. 
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continue  favorable  even  though  some  livestock  prices  may  decline  in  the 

nexo  several  months.  It  should  pay  to  feed  livestock  heavily  this  fall 
and  winter.  J  xaj-x 

Da:ir7  have  been  fed  a  heavy  grain  ration  during  the  pest  -ear 

ar.d  it  seems  likely  that  it  will  pay  to  continue  this  practice?  «  nr?"nt 
prices  CO  pounds  of  milk  will  pay  for  100  pounds  of  average  concentrate 
ration  tor  dairy  cows.  This  is  an  average  figure  for  the United  sSS 

■  'd  TU?  prye  r'll"tion  Jt  to  feed  1  pound  of  grain  to 

the  Mud  of3!oST “  Th?r  ********  on  «w  of  hay  available  and 

is  fatora^  X'ov^wfr'TedSr8  ttZ  T  *?*’*“*  ^ 

V-,,  1  .V  Iccamg.  It  is  advantageous  to  feed  up  to 

:  used1''?/1  r  "hG  addltional  Iailk  vill  Just  pay  for  the  additional* feed 

in  areas  where  hay  supplies  are  below  normal  heavier  grain  fe-din* 
will  help  maintain  or  increase  milk  production.  S  feeding 

In  some  of  the  western  Corn  Belt  States  the  p^ice  of  corn  in 
22^^ K  «  is  assumed  that  a  farmer  has  hogs  we Igfinf 

pier?  co??  iK  that  Win  E0u  for  $17  pcr  100  d3  ^  thft  - 

rice  oi  corn  is  $1.0 0  per  bushel,  it  will  take  about  4.6  bushels  of  com 
_o  car:y  one  of  these  hogs  another  month  and  put  on  50  pounds  of  gain 

for  nn1?  Pay  t0-.f|rry  the  h°c  t0  J<ariuary  if  the  275  pound  hog  will*soU 
for  $1.00  less  or  $1 6  per  hundred  pounds?  C  1 

Value  of  275  pound  hog  at  $16.00  $44.00 

Xalu?  225  "  "  at  $17.00  38.25 

£in  J-or  carrying  from  Dec.  to  Jan.  5.75 
Feed  cost  4.6  bushels  of  corn  Q  $1.00  =  $4.6c 
•15.75  -  $4.60  =  $1.25  return  per  $1.00  of  feed  cost. 

other  cos^s.^rdeclirin^^e8  of  \“i25  Cents  widl  cover 

from  December  to  l4u?rv  ?n  Sj  '?1*°°  por  hundrGd  Pounds  or  6  percent 
ratter oc^s-  Coding  hog?  to 

Pay  to  koo7cW?  i“h  “inter-  However,  it  will 

quickly,  particularly  with  a  larger  hog  c???  4mSg  Ch'”88 

Laying  S  *  *-  *-l*  this  winter. 

as* 

carryover  of  grain  at  the  end  of  1948-1$  W  by"  life 

*ZnT££  ■“* 

atitutions  in  fevle-  cr.n  >10  .  7? ,  '  0x  C3ru*  alines  like  this  sub- 

he  substituted  to  a  considerablfextent  tor  in?711?™  I'"!’  for  oxa"®le>  can 
and  Poultry .  Tteuserf  cottonseed  'and 

te:  “w:’  Isi^toaf^tition0:0  Grain  for  Your  Dairy  c««- 


they  arc  suited  will  tend  to  keep  feed  costs  down.  The  place  of  good  legume 
hay  and  pastures  and  grass  silage  in  sxipplying  as  much  of  the  protein  as 
possible  in  livestock  rations  will  increase  in  importance  as  a  means  of 
keeping  cost  of  protein  supplements  to  a  minimum. 

One  feed  that  is  unusually  low  in  price  compared  with  corn  is 
molasses;  especially  when  it  can  be  handled  in  car  lots.  On  the  average 
about  8  gallons  of  molasses  sells  (in  car  lots)  for  about  the  same  as 
1  bushel  of  corn  but  in  recent  months  1 6  or  17  gallons  could  be  bought  for 
the  price  of  a  bushel  of  corn.  Feeding  tests  with  different  kinds  of  live¬ 
stock  show  a  pound  of  molasses  to  be  worth  P  to  3A  as  much  as  a  pound  of 
corn.  It  is  worth  even  more  where  used  to  induce  cattle ,  sheep  or  horses  to 
eat  low  grade  roughage  that  they  otherwise  would  not  eat.  A  gallon  of  molas¬ 
ses  weighs  about  12  pounds.  Thus  assuming  that  it  is  worth  f  as  much  as 
corn,  a  gallon  of  molasses  would  be  worth  about  10  cents  with  corn  at  $1.00 
per  bushel. 


Seeds 


The  present  cost  of  many  important  field  seeds  is  higher  than  a  year 
ago  and  much  higher  than  the  19^3-A  average.  In  some  instances  it  is  higher 
than  ever  before.  Grass  seeds  in  shortest  supply  are  especially  high  in 
price.  For  example,  prices  that  farmers  paid  for  timothy  and  redtop  during 
the  four  months  from  February  to  May  19*+9  averaged  two  and  one-half  times  as 
high  as  in  the  corresponding  period  of  19^-8. 

Grass  seeds  are  expected  to  cost  even  more  next  spring.  Prices  paid 
to  timothy- seed  growers  on  August  15  this  year  were  the  highest  on  record 
for  that  date  and  more  than  twice  as  high  as  in  1$M3. 

Although  it  is  still  too  early  to  know  what  the  supplies  of  alfalfa 
seed  will  be  for  seeding  in  1950>  if  is  probable  that  the  spread  between 
prices  of  grass  and  legume  seeds  will  be  proportionately  less  than  usual. 
There  will  be  a  strong  tendency  among  farmers  to  conserve  on  the  use  of  grass 
seeds  next  spring.  Many  farmers  who  have  not  grown  legumes  for  hay  in  the 
past  because  of  the  higher  cost  of  seed  may  use  more  legume  seed  and  less 
grass  seed  next  year.  Others  will  reseed  fewer  acres  for  hay  while  still 
others  will  cow  less  seed  per  acre. 

Field  surveys  indicate  that  many  farmers  normally  use  more  seed  per 
acre  than  i3  usually  recommended.  Many  use  50  percent  more  timothy  seed 
(now  high  in  price)  per  acre  than  is  usually  recommended .  When  the  supply 
of  se^d  was  abundant  and  the  price  low,  this  practice  was  not  so  costly. 

About  10  pounds  of  timothy  seed  per  acre  is  usually  considered  adequate  when 
seeded  alone  in  the  spring  and  five  pounds  when  seeded  alone  in  the  fall. 

On  many  farms,  red  clover,  alsike  clover  or  alfalfa  seed  may  be  substituted 
for  some  or  all  of  this  timothy  seed.  Clover  or  alfalfa  mixed  hay  has  con¬ 
siderably  more  feed  value  per  ton  and  per  acre  than  grass  hay  and  is  well 
worth  the  additional  cost  of  seed  where  soil  and  climatic  conditions  are 
suitable  for  its  production. 
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Supplies  of  important  winter  cover  crop  sev,'ds  (Austrian  winter  peas 
vetches,  ryegrasses,  crimson  clover  and  lupine)  are  slightly  larger  than 
last  year  but  22  percent  below  the  1943-47  average.  The  increase  over  last 
year  in  totax  supply  is  due  mainly  to  greatly  increased  supplies  of  lupine 
and  crimson  clover.  These  increases,  however,  are  partly  offset  by  con- 
si  erably  reduced  supplies  of  vetches.  Austrian  winter  p^as  are  a  little 

more  plentiful  than  last  year  hut  the  supply  is  only  about  half  the  191+3-47 
average .  y  -  1 

Unfavorable  weather  in  seed  producing  areas  together  with  smaller 
carryovers  of  several  important  seeds  account  largely  for  present  short  sup¬ 
plies.  In  some  areas,  winter  killing  was  a  major  factor.  In  others,  wet 
weather  at  harvest  time  reduced  yields  while  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
oni-Mnf??S  G®cdG  are  normally  produced,  shortages  of  hay  and  pasture  re- 

tor mToTLy  CSU80a  Cr0PS  0riSlnally  int0Iidcd  scod  to  be  used 

Prices  offered  to  grass-seed  growers  at  harvest  time  were  general.lv 
attractive.  These  favorable  prices  resulted  in  many  low-yielding  ‘acreages 
being  harvested  for  seed  that  otherwise  would  not  have  been  harvested? 


Fertiliser 

ln  1950  probably  “m  bo  near  present  levels. 

1948  thaTin  ?o°7  U  P?rcent  more  in  l?4s  than  in  1948;  10  percent  more  in 
j  tdiajo  m  IS ■>!  and  11  percent  more  in  1947  than  in  1946.  For  the  past 
several  years  use  of  fertiliser  in  terms  of  plant  nutrients  has  increased  on 
average  ox  about  10  percent  per  year,  with  considerable  variation  from 

1549  w°reCt-7  -Tnai?8  011  availabmty-  Quantities  of  fertilizer  used  in 
irodJ  tnc  mgucst  on  record,  and  the  fertilizer  industry  has  capacity  to 
p  dice  even  larger  amounts.  Capacity  within  the  industry  could  produce’ 15 
to25  percent  more  nitrogen,  10  to  15  percent  more  phosphates  and  about  10 

s  omc~  ti  ah  terete aSh  f°v  USe  195°  fcba“  wa0  used' ln  1 949.  Despite  tills, 
spicifjf  mirtures  y  "  “P  ^  of  potash  and  some 

.  SvoJ  though  Prices  of  many  farm  products  arc  declining,  more  f-rti 

^  T  Cr°P=  tbat  bcbotofore  i^ot 

■i  -r  -zer,  such  as  feed  crops  and  pastures.  This  is  nartiru 

larly  true  if  residual  effects  of  fertilizer  arc  Ikon  into  “count. 

aptil'ctPor'’  abtantion  tb  -field  response  to  different  rates  of  fertilizer 
application,  the  value  of  the  additional  product  obtained  from  the  u—  of 

far  tolL  ar0,raany  acro°  of  lan4  on  Which  fertilizer  use  is 

be  takcfofil^cos^ortho  tr™  u80,<*  fertilizer,  account  must 

(3)  cost  of  harvesting  the  of 
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fertilizer,  (4)  additional  returns  from  the  crop  on  which  the  fertilizer 
./as  applied,  and  (5)  additional  returns  from  subsequent  crops  grown  on 
the  land  on  which  the  fertilizer  was  applied.  This  is  particularly  true 
w:th  regard  to  phosphate  fertilizers  which  often  have  an  important” residual 
on  croP  yields.  It  is  less  true  of  nitrogen,  the  direct  effect  of 
which  -S  obtained  mostly  in  the  season  of  application.  For  an  illustration 
01  results  from  different  applications  of  fertilizer  in  crop  rotations,  see 
oho  example  at  the  end  of  this  report. 


Building  Materials,  Supplies  and  Containers 

Prices  of  many  of  these  materials  have  remained  near  1948  levels 
although  there  have  been  price  reductions  for  a  few  items.  Supplies  have 
continued  to  improve  and  in  1949  generally  have  been  ample.  This  trend  is 
expected,  to  continue  into  1950. 

-  +.  Luhy  pr°dl:'Cti°n  for  iB  estimated  to  bo  down  about  10  percent 

from  the  1943  output.  However,  gross  stocks  apparently  are  increasing  .and 
VT*  consumption  relative  to  the  production  rate.  Between  July  1, 
1943  ana  July  1,  ly49  estimated  retail  stocks  increased  about  2  percent  and 
°£“  P°’nts  in  tradc  channels  increased  somewhat  more.  At  the 

?rom  tiri948eirvMeSan°+^ lumber  price  index  for  1949  is  down  about  11  percent 
_rom  t.x  1548  level.  Retail  price  declines  have  not  been  so  great,  but  have 

used  on^ras  sheathinS  and  other  framing  lumber;  the  grades  primarily 

Shipments  of  steel  mill  products  have  continued  to  increase  in  1949 
despite  substantial  decreases  in  total  tonnage  of  steel  produced!  total 
available  supply  of  steel  products  such  as  wire  fencing,  nails  .  staSes 
galvanized  shoot  iron,  and  pipe  increased  substantially'during’the ttrst 
half  of  1549  as  compared  with  1940.  Galvanized  sheet  is  still  under  rigid 

St L?i  tOSathaT  W'th  COrta“  Pipe. 

snoit  supply . .  But  there  are  indications  that  oven  for  these  items  ail 
essential  agricultural  needs  will  be  met  in  1950. 

Decrease  in  wire  bale-tie  production  apparently  reflects  inrv  of 

iiersyo?°:?-Mm  r  rr  Hav  & ««. 

rZ 4?oSsgh  ?amnfuMi-PaSt  £="  Usc  h“  «***  a” 

eased  of f  ^xldlng’  Doraands  for  these  materials  appear  to  have 

mwer  !.^ei^;8“rs:oduction  io  aown  pr°'°abiy  in  ri-spons° *> ' 

,  .  ,  ^Vl°  P1;tCG  cement  is  about  5  percent  higher  than  in  1  okh 

There^should^o  nY^ 
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Packages  and  containers  of  all  kinds  are  expected  to  be  readily 
available  at  gradually  reduced  prices.  This  includes  wooden  boxes,  bas¬ 
kets,  paper  cartons  and  bags,  fibre  bags,  tin  and  glass  containers,  etc. 

The  industry  anticipates  its  first  "normal"  year  in  a  decade.  That  means 
supplies  probably  will  be  adequate  to  meet  demands.  Some  wartime  expanded 
capacity  is  still  available  and  expected  demands  are  somewhat  lower  so 
prices  are  expected  to  be  slightly  lower.  Despite  expansion  in  its  use, 
indications  are  that  supplies  of  baler  twine  will  be  quite  adequate  in  1950* 

✓ 

Insecticides  and  Fungicides 

No  shortage  is  expected  in  materials  needed  to  protect  next  year’s 
crops  from  insects  and  plant  diseases.  Materials  and  facilities  needed  to 
manufacture  insecticides  and  fungicides  are  generally  available.  Supi>lies 
of  insecticides  containing  rotcnone  and  pyrethrum  will  be  adequate  unless 
p<..sts  for  which  those  materials  are  used  occur  in  more  than  average 
abundance.  Otherwise,  it  now  appears  that  any  shortages  of  insecticides 
and  fungicides  will  be  those  which  may  occur  locally  because  of  failure  to 
anticipate  the  needs. 

During  .the  19^9  season  several  important  insect  pests  were  unusually 
abundant,  over  wide  areas,  and  the  demand  for  insecticides  was  considerably 
above  average.  Despite  efforts  to  provide  insecticides  to  meet  demands, 
there  were  local  shortages.  The  shortages  were  largely  of  the  newer  in¬ 
secticides  and  occurred  mostly  because  farmers  and  local  dealers  underesti¬ 
mated  their  needs  and  also  delayed  ordering.  Newer  insecticides  require 
blending  of  several  ingredients  and  cannot  be  manufactured  and  distributed 
as  rapidly  as  the  older  standard  materials,  such  as  lead  and  calcium 
arsenate.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  farmers  and  local  dealers  de¬ 
termine  as  promptly  as  possible  the  kinds  and  quantities  of  insecticides 
that  they  ned  and  place  appropriate  orders  with  their  suppliers. 

Prices  of  insecticides  and  fungicides  in  1950  will  be  about,  the  same 
as  they  were  during  the  latter  part  of  1949. 


Farm  Land  Values  and  Rentals 


land  values  appear  to  have  turned  the  peak  in  most  parts  of  the 
country.  The  national  index  reached  its  highest  level  in  November  1948  when 
land  values  wer .  77  percent  above  the  1912-14  average  and  113  percent  above 
1935-39*  By  March  194-9*  values  had  turned  downward  in  most  of  the  Mountain 
and  Pacific  Coast  States  and  in  several  scattered  States  elsewhere.  The 
nations,]  index  for  March  was  1  percent  below  the  November  level,  the  first 
decline  in  10  years.  In  those  States  where  values  continued  to  increase, 
the  gains  were  generally  smaller  than  had  occurred  during  a  comparable 
period  in  previous  years  (table  5). . - 

Values  continued  to  decline  in  all  but  11  States  during  the  4  months 
ending  July  1,  1949.  The  national  index  for  July  ly49  was  172  (1912-14=100) 
--2  percent  below  March  1949;  3  percent  below  November  1948  and  1  percent 
below  a  year  earlier.  In  about  one-fourth  of  the  States,  the  July  index 
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dropped  .for  the  second  consecutive  period.  Values  in  Montana  were  down  1? 
percent  iron  the  November  peak,  while  values  in  Oregon  and  Wyoming  declined 
10  and  9  percent ,  respectively.  In  3  other  States- Washington  Colorado 
and  Texas.-yalucs  have  dropped  3  percent.  Values  continued  fim  to  slightly 

Maryland?  ^  Illia°is'  Nev  Jerocy,  Delaware  and  7 

Financing  of  farm  purchases  has  not  been  a  problem  in  mo-t 

Although  some  lenders  have  become  less  willing  to  finance  buyers  with" small 

,pa^c^s>  fost  bu-7ors  been  able  to  obtain  adequate”  financing 
Lottes  t  rates  have  increased  slightly,  fh  ^  bulk  nf  +hr  -rvtr  ■< 

has  bcoii  obtained  from  Individual?  and  co^r  ial  wS  “ 

fov^r  ■T'lTmR  nr\i  i  a  . ,  ^  P&st  y^o.v •  About  1 J  percent 

^  larms  weie  sold  during  the  year  ending  March  ]Q49  than  during  i-h 

have  reduced  thei^  orLs 

ing  areas ,  however,  present  owners  have  been  rol£t^  to  74  l  ^ 

offered  because  fann  lend  continues  to  yieS  n^TJrTr^  P™C° 

T,.bxu  5.-  Farm  real  estate  l/:  Index  numbers  of  average  value 
per  acre  and  percentage  change,  by  geographic 
divisions 


Geographic 

divisions 


New  Engl  and 
Middle  Atlantic 
E.  North  Central 
W.  North  Central 
Couth  Atlantic 
E .  South  Central 
W.  South  Central 
Mountain 
Pacific 

United  States 
1/  Farm  land  with 


Index  numbers 
(1912-1^*100) 

: _ >949 


1920  : March: July 


140 

136 

161 

184 

193 

19  9 

177 

3-51 

156 


166  :  l6l 
162  :  l6l 
168  :  164 
142  :  l4l 
236  :  229 
273  :  267 
197  :  193 
16.3  :  lol 
196  :  195 


170  :  179  :  172 


improvements  a3  of 


Change  during 
year  ending 


July  1947 
Percent 


9 

6 

9 

12 

6 

7 

13 

8 
-4 


7 


jJuly  1957 


Pore  cu:t 

0 

9 

-1 

2 

0 

3 

-3 

-2 

-6 


Change  during  4 
months  ending 
March  1947) 


percent 

0 

3 

i 

1 

2 

4 

-4 

-9 

-6 

-1 


July _ 

Percent 

-3 

-1 

-2 

-1 

-3 

-2 

-2 

„I 

-1 

-2 


March  1,  except  where  otherwise  indicated. 


Gross  rental  income  in  1948  was  only  about  3  percent  less  than  the 
19)j.-7  peak.  Higher  costs,  especially  for  taxes  and  building  maintenance, 
however,  reduced  net  rents  about  10  percent.  Despite  this  decline,  the 
rate  earned  on  farm  real  estate  investments  in  1943  was  still  nearly  twice 
the  interest  rate  on  farm  mortgages,  and  substantially -higher  than  could 
have  been  earned  on  alternative  investments. 

The  outlook  for  land  values  depends  primarily  on  trends  in  prices  of 
farm  products,  and  it  appears  likely  that  land  values  will  continue  to  show 
moderate  declines  during  the  next  12  months.  Price  supports  are  likely  to 
become  of  increasing  importance  in  this  respect.  The  level  of  agricultural 
price  supports  and  the  type  of  production  controls  which  may  be  used  will 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  future  trends  in  land  values  in  different  areas. 


Interest,  Taxes,  and  Insurance 

Interest  payments^ -  Interest  payments  on  total  farm  debt  during  1949 
are  expected  to  be  about  7  percent  higher  than  for  1943.  On  non- real-estate 
farm  debt  during  1949  interest  payments  appear  to  be  averaging  about  10  per¬ 
cent  more  than  in  1948  and  over  70  percent  greater  than  in  1945,  the  last 
year  of  war.  Although  a  small  increase  in  interest  rates  from  some  lenders 
may  have  occurred  during  the  past  year  or  two  it  is  not  an  important  factor 
in  the  higher  interest  charges.  The  rate  of  the  postwar  rise  of  non-real- 
estate  debt  appears  to  have  slowed  up  during  1949*  Interest  payments 
probably  will  increase  further  in  1950  but  the  increase  will  be  smaller  than 
during  the  past  3  years. 

In  1949  farmers  mortgage  interest  payments  probably  will  bo  about 
5  percent  more  than  they  paid  in  1943.  This  rise  in  interest  payments  is 
due  almost  entirely  to  the  increase  in  mortgage  debt  as  the  average  interest 
rate  is  expected  to  change  little  if  any.  As  a  consequence  of  this  increase 
in  farm  mortgage  interest  payments,  the  total  interest  paid  on  mortgage  debt 
in  1949  will  be  about  11  percent  higher  than  it  was  in  1946  when  the  mortgage 
debt  was  at  a  33-year  low.  While  there  was  an  apparent  strengthening  of 
interest  rates  on  new  mortgage  loans  in  the  latter  part  of  1948  end  early 
1949^  this  tendency  has  again'  weakened  along  with  a  general  easing  of  the 
money  market.  There  is  also  a  tendency  for  the  proportion  of  the  farm- 
mortgage  debt  held  by  the  lower  rate  lenders  to  increase  at  a  somewhat  greater 
rate  than  in  the  years  just  past. 

Taxes  -  Taxes  levied  on  farm  property  in  1948  and  payable  late  in  1948 
or  early  in  1949  averaged  about  3  percent  higher  in  1948  than  in  the  previous 
year.  This  is  the  fifth  consecutive  year  in  which  the  average  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  has  risen.  Average  taxes  per  acre  for  the  United  States 
increased  from  $0.53  in.  1947  to  $0.57  in  1943;  the  index  (1909-13*100) 
advanced  from  254  to  275*  This  rate  of  increase,  however,  is  not  as  great 
as  it  was  from  1946  to  1947  when  the  index  rose  15  percent.  The  index 
series,  which  goes  back  to  1390,  is  now  nearing  the  all-time  high  of  281 
that  was  reached  in  192? • 

Taxes  per  $100  of  real  estate  value  for  the  United  States  increased 
from  $0.96  in  1947  to  $1.00  in  1948.  This  is  only  the  second  rise  in  the 
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tax-value  ratio  to  appear  in  a  decade.  From  1939  to  1944  t,,..,  ...a. 

of  value  fell  each  year  chiefly  because  the  va^uc  of  farm'real'es+nt 

■TTi 

The  evidence  suggests,  even  more  to^d^to^L^S3 

^UlnrSt  nine®  m0raentun  wh^aa  taxo,  contlrmolo  rtco. 

creases  occurred  in  “dlviaual^tat^1"0  t?***’  althou8h  significant  to- 

individual  States  in  other  widely  scattered  regions. 

showed  no^change rom  g?ft“o  °f  Stat°S  thnt 

estate  value.  ftl8  to  to  cento  si  to  to  Sf.S  pOT  *100  «"* 
rose  from  3*8  to  396;  a  gain  of  ^  points  in  ttc  pe'riol  “*  taaox 

differed  from  that^the^e^i^ve^'^RhS-  toi^d  %teB“4  that 

s^s^ei9^rii  s-jfrr s 

revenue  systems,  to  DSawSe  AtoL  m  tf08  WCre  introduced  into  the 
acre  remained  about,  the  same.’  Taxes  °ata?a'  and  Nov  Mexico,  taxes  per 

Louisiana,  and  Mississippi  after  several  years  of'ltotl  a*“i"  Ulahsaa> 
index  of  taxes  per  acre  f0r  Wash i net on  77  of  li^tle  or  no  cnange.  The 

decrease  shown  for  the  previous  y^ar.  S^s  C?traat  ^  * 

crease  among  the  48  States.  the  larSest  percentage  in- 

tinuing'dSlo? mto'LHetto  tolto  I*  Ms  ot  8  «- 

and  roads,  to  some  stat“  assotofto  ,  Ttlcos’  Particularly  schools 
m  Illinois,  for  instoce  ’in  “  ^sSscdTP  effected  tax  rates, 
tax  rates)  have  resulted  recentlv  froTf r  3  (at  tbe  sarao  or  higher 

gram  whereby  the  State :  eqSatos' J nZV “^“"--equalization  nro- 
Tonnossee,  both  increases  and  local  assessments,  to 

the  various  counties  of  the  state  ^  tioperty  taxes,  wore  reported  by 

implement  to  school  building J “creases  wore  made  either  to  7 
to  build  roads.  But  in  other  countto  *  increase  oeachers '  salaries,  or 

taxes,  to  seme  cases  these  funds  made 

Other  taxes  have  direct  or  ind-ir,->r«+  rt-p-p 
are  technically  not  included  as  farm  eosto  ST i  ?pon  farm  costs  hut  they 
of  farmers,  for  instance,  went  do^Tin  lount^o/??"^1  incone  tax  VKmart. 
years.  Tax  payments  in  l9h9  on  1913  income  r  '  urst  time  in  several 
because  of  changes  in  rates  and  8f?f*at  lc8s*  P^taarily 

paid  by  farmers  increased.  ‘  “  emptiono.  Meanwhile  automotive  taxes 

higher  In  lo^TRan^n^r'  pSnarilv^^  ^  fariRer®  Probabl V  will  be 
amounts  of  fire  and  winds toir  insur ->nc  ^  cSri r a °l  fU1’thor  incroases  in  the 
replacement  costs.  While  fire  insurer cr  t0  C°V°r  highcr  property 

m  recent  years,  some  companies  have' had  Slnrw?^  ^  ?hangod  aPPreciably 
rates  as  a  stop  in  rerleni shine  ^crease  their  current  windstorm 

storm  losses  paid  in  1947  and  1948  ^  ^  V~  1C '  'W''re  roduccd  by  heavy  wind- 
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Farm  fire  losses  probably  will  be  no  higher  in  19^9  than  in  1946, 
and  may  be  down  slightly.  Indications  are  that  windstorm  and  crop-hail 
losses  will  be  less  this  year  than  in  the  two  previous  years. 

Farmers  took  somewhat  less  crop-hail  insurance  this  year  than  last, 
and  premiums  paid  will  be  correspondingly  less.  The  volume  of  crop  losses 
from  hail  damage  are  approximately  the  same  this  yetjr  as  last.  The  lower 
participation  is  attributed  to  the  poor  crop  prospects  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  during  the  hail  season.  There  was  widespread  damage  in  late 
spring  in  areas  including  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Kansas.  The  3  State  hail 
funds  wrote  about  10  percent  less  insurance  this  year  than  last,  but  their 
premium  collections,  on  the  whole,  probably  will  not  equal  insured  losses. 


The  following  example  illustrates  the  effect  of  varying  rates  of 
application  of  phosphate  fertilizer  in  the  year  in  which  applied  and  also 
in  each  of  5  subsequent  years.  It  also  shows  the  residual  effect  of  these 
different  rates  of  application. 

Yields  per  acre  in  a  six  year  irrigated  rotation  with  varying 
'  levels  of  phosphate  fertilizer  available  to  the  crops 
through  applications  made  in  the  first  year  l/ 


Units  of  : 

1st  year 

:  2nd  year  : 

3rd  year 

4th  year 

:  5th  year 

:  6th  year 

fertilizer: 

alfalfa 

:  alfalfa  : 

alfalfa 

potatoes 

:  potatoes 

:  wheat 

available  : 
2/ 

w  • 

( tons ) 

:  (tons)  : 

(tons ) 

(cwt. ) 

(cwt.) 

:  (bu.) 

1 

2.15 

2.99 

2.67 

255 

195 

57.2 

2 

3.16 

4.91 

4.23 

275 

240 

72.0 

3 

3.66 

6.11 

5.21 

3/  279 

250 

75.8 

4 

5.91 

6.86 

5.81 

279 

3/  252 

76.7 

l/  This  table  represents  a  preliminary  analysis  of  some  unpublished  yield 
data  obtained  under  Western  irrigation  conditions.  It  is  illustrative  only 
and  is  applicable  only  to  conditions  similar  to  those  under  which  the  data 
were  obtained. 

2/  One  unit  in  this  example  is  36  pounds  of  effective  plant  nutrients  (P2  O5). 
This  would  represent  180  pounds  of  superphosphate  (20$  Pg  0^);  or  75  pounds 
of  triple  superphosphate,  (48$  ?2  0<;). 

3/  No  gain  was  obtained  from  more  than  3  units  in  the  4th  year,  while  it  is 
not  until  the  5th  year  that  the  effect  of  the  rate  represented  by  4  units 
became  negligible,  as  measured  in  terms  of  potato  yields. 

Each  column  reading  downward  shows  the  effect  on  yields  that  year  of 
different  quantities  of  phosphate  made  available  to  the  crop  as  a  result  of 
applications  in  the  first  year.  To  determine  the  most  profitable  quantity 
of  fertilizer  to  apply,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  increase  in  yield' 
that  is  associated  with  each  additional  unit  made  available.  These  yield 
increments  are  shown  in  the  following  table. 
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Yijld  increments  each  year  in  a  six  year  irrigated  rotation  with 
varying  levels  of  phosphate  made  available  to  the  crops  through 
applications  made  in  the  first  vear 


Additional 
units  of 
fertilizer 

2  over  1 

3  over  2 

4  over  3 


1st  year 
alfalfa, 
(tons ) 

*1.01 

0.50 

0.25 


2nd  year 
alfalfa 
(tons) 

I.92  ' 
1.20 
0.75 


3rd'  year 
alfalfa. 
(tons) _ 

I.56 

O.98 

0.60 


Ji-th  year 
potatoes 

—  •_)_ 

*  20 
4 

1/  0 


5th  year 
potatoes 

(cwt . )_ 

45" 

10 

2 


Oth  year 
wheat 

14.8 

3.8 

0.9 


1/  Increment  would  bo  0.8  cwt.  if  decimals  were  carried.  Jt  should  be 

Ji.0  that  different  seasonal  conditions  in  the  -ears  influence  vieL 

such  ?nfLn?es  '  ”°  6ff0rt  be8n  raade  t0  ellminata  the  effect  of 


~  .  •TIt  1S/?r  ValuG  °f  theSG  incr2ments,  less  the  cost  of  (1)  a  unit  of 

cdd;tional’-'  4  !•  C°7  f  a?plyinS  «,  and  (3)  the  cost  of  handling  the 

.xM.t.ional  .field,  thao  determines  the  most  profitable  levels  et  which  *0 

maintain  the  plant  nutrients  available  to  the  crop.  For  eiLle  ust?  the 
phosphate*  (I80^nounds7costs°^  17  (g)  "r8t  V*°*L  “  (1)  a  ofV^ 

;.c„  ...  5M5>»ASS £5?S 5 ■» 

&:«:  »  strssrs  „ 

-  reak  even  (43-15  z  0.25  ton  additional  yield  equals  $12.60). 

Those  figures  approximate  current  fertilizer  costs  hu-t-  w 

ther^would^e'^substan tial^gain^v^ * ^  ^ current ^ conditions 

able  the  equivalent  of  720  pounds  of " super nhosphaS  f^d’ 

? rha *  -V-VeJvaLt  to  T*sZ!£Ty 

thlrZtOrTfolA  o^UnSXWP}0)’  “  V°UM  b°  ““<*« «y  to  aid  only  the 
hay  yield!’  5  0  P00™8’  to  °btaln  «»  garter  ton  increase  in 


response^to  fcmiSrfaf of+abetter  Knowledge  of  yield 

determining  what  rat.  o"  a-infc  7-  '  -  d  f  nUb:  lent  status  of  soils  when 

5  wnat  rat0  0j-  application  will  be  most  profitable. 

the  i»  applied  to 

from  the  4th  unit  of  fertilizer  mad-  avaiT’hf  f11  b,°  Iound  that  the  gains 
tion  are  higher  than  th?) w?“  i^lhe n'J ,1^°^  thefeavie1'  ^Uca- 
applied.  This  is  because  of  ->-hr>  y-r.- a  t  °t^oGc“1  Wnen  oile  1(2rtilizer  was 

But  ycar°areCobtained 

M  ~  “Sir 

additional  yields  e^eSed  tt  dUf^nt^S's 

that  additionnl  rates  of  -mlii  I ™  application.  It  is  clear 

rates  of  application  would  not  pay  in  terms  of  the  residual 
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effect  on  the  yields  of  potatoes  and  wheat  in  the  4th,  5  th,  and  otL  years. 
Moreover,  if  potatoes  are  considered  alone,  it  would  not  pay  to  "bring  the 
available  phosphate  nutrients  higher  than  is  represented  by  application  of 
the  3rd  unit  in  the  first  year.  But  if  a  fanner  is  following  a  definite 
rotation,  the  rate  of  application  should  be  determined  by  returns  from  the 
rotation.  In  the  case  of  the  alfalfa  under  the  conditions  of  the  illustra¬ 
tion  shown,  it  is  probable  that  a  5th  unit  would  be  profitable  under 
favorable  price  relationships. 
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GENERAL  SITUATION 

Prices  in  1950  of  most  items  purchased  by  farmers  for  use  in  pro¬ 
duction  are  expected  to  average  3  to  4  percent  lower  than  in  1949.  The 
index  (1935-39=100)  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  items  used  in  production 
averaged  192  in  1949,  or  5  percent  lower  than  the  202  in  1948.  (See  table 
on  page  2.)  Prices  of  many  items  such  as  motor  vehicles  and  supplies, 

farm  machinery,  fertilizer  and  supplies,  however,  were  higher  in  1949  than 
in  1948. 

Probably  1950  will  be  the  first  year  in  nearly  two  decades  that 
prices  of  all  major  groups  of  items  purchased  declined.  But  farmers  can¬ 
not  look  on  the  decline  with  too  much  optimism  because  it  is  probable 
that  prices  received  by  them  for  products  sold  also  will  decline.  The 
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Goods  and  services  used  In  production:  Prices  paid  by  fanners  and  farm  wage  raves,  United  States 


(index  numbers  1935“39=100) 


(Revised  January  1950) 


Year 

All 

commodi¬ 

ties 

1/ 

:  Feed  : 

Live-  : 
stock  : 

Motor  : 
supplies  : 

Motor  :  Farm 

vehicles  :machinery  : 

,  Farm 
supplies 

:  Building  : 
:  and  : 
:  fencing  : 
imaterials  : 

Ferti¬ 

lizer 

Seed  : 

Wage 

rates 

1910 

78 

93 

74 

65 

69 

69 

96 

78 

79 

1911 

79 

94 

69 

— 

65 

71 

71 

96 

90 

81 

1912 

82 

98 

77 

- - 

— 

65 

71 

71 

98 

98 

83 

1913 

81 

92 

90 

- - 

— 

65 

73 

70 

99 

81 

86 

1914 

82 

97 

93 

— 

- - 

65 

73 

64 

100 

75 

83 

1915 

84 

96 

92 

— 

- - 

67 

78 

70 

106 

75 

83 

1916 

93 

104 

100 

- - 

— 

71 

86 

81 

121 

104 

93 

1917 

126 

167 

128 

— 

80 

115 

94 

133 

138 

117 

1918 

145 

178 

146 

— '  - 

— 

101 

149 

111 

169 

149 

146 

1919 

157 

198 

148 

105 

157 

130 

178 

170 

170 

1920 

157 

198 

130 

— 

108 

156 

l4l 

177 

202 

199 

1921 

103 

100 

71 

— 

— 

105 

135 

108 

149 

104 

129 

1922 

102 

108 

87 

- - 

— 

93 

116 

110 

125 

100 

127 

192? 

111 

129 

90 

— 

- - 

97 

120 

110 

131 

105 

142 

1924 

113 

132 

94 

125 

88 

101 

125 

111 

124 

107 

150 

1925 

117 

136 

100 

133 

89 

101 

124 

113 

136 

122 

150 

1926 

114 

116 

106 

138 

87 

101 

125 

112 

135 

142 

151 

1927 

114 

122 

119 

123 

89 

101 

122 

110 

118 

125 

152 

1928 

119 

132 

146 

120 

90 

101 

123 

109 

128 

111 

152 

1929 

118 

130 

143 

119 

92 

100 

122 

110 

127 

113 

154 

1930 

109 

116 

106 

113 

89 

99 

120 

107 

124 

110 

146 

1931 

91 

82 

74 

96 

89 

98 

111 

95 

112 

88 

115 

1932 

80 

6l 

61 

95 

88 

93 

98 

87 

98 

57 

86 

1933 

80 

70 

56 

93 

87 

90 

91 

90 

91 

61 

73 

193U 

92 

98 

56 

99 

92 

94 

96 

101 

103 

88 

82 

1935 

98 

101 

94 

99 

93 

97 

96 

99 

102 

105 

88 

1936 

99 

104 

90 

100 

97 

98 

97 

98 

97 

93 

94 

1937 

107 

118 

102 

102 

101 

100 

102 

102 

101 

130 

107 

1938 

98 

89 

101 

101 

107 

103 

104 

101 

100 

94 

107 

1939 

98 

88 

113 

98 

102 

102 

101 

100 

100 

78 

105 

19>*0 

99 

95 

113 

96 

101 

100 

104 

101 

96 

86 

107 

1941 

105 

103 

127 

99 

107 

101 

111 

108 

96 

82 

125 

1942 

119 

126 

152 

106 

116 

107 

123 

118 

107 

111 

163 

19**3 

132 

149 

173 

109 

121 

111 

137 

123 

114 

139 

217 

1941* 

140 

165 

163 

111 

131 

114 

144 

131 

Il6 

158 

263 

1945 

142 

164 

178 

111 

135 

115 

146 

134 

118 

162 

297 

1946 

154 

190 

202 

113 

139 

119 

147 

146 

119 

167 

320 

1947 

181 

225 

252 

124 

161 

135 

159 

191 

131 

192 

346 

1948 

202 

238 

313 

138 

181 

157 

169 

212 

143 

223 

365 

1242 

192 

196 

278 

140 

199 

176 

176 

210 

147 

202 

354 

Jan. 

195 

210 

283 

— 

■MB 

— 

— 

— 

— 

364 

Feb. 

192 

201 

271 

... 

— 

- - 

— 

210 

Mar. 

196 

201 

300 

141 

199 

173 

174 

215 

— 

206 

— 

Apr. 

195 

200 

298 

as  mV 

— 

— 

— 

— 

148 

197 

353 

May 

195 

198 

299 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— - 

197 

— 

June 

193 

192 

292 

l4l 

200 

178 

176 

210 

- - 

—  - 

July 

190 

194 

260 

— 

— 

- - 

— 

— 

ataam 

361 

Aug. 

189 

195 

257 

— - 

- - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Sept. 

189 

192 

265 

140 

199 

179 

176 

204 

146 

197 

— 

Oct. 

190 

190 

273 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

342 

Nov. 

189 

188 

272 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— - 

— 

... 

Dec. 

190 

191 

269 

l4o 

199 

178 

176 

203 

•— 

1952 

Jan. 

191 

191 

284 

mm  am  at 

199 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

355 

. 

191 

190 

294 

— 

— 

- - 

— 

- - 

— 

197 

— 

Mar. 

193 

191 

306 

194 

1/  Excluding  wages. 


Hote:  For  a  list  of  items  included  in  this  table  see  "Agricultural  Prices",  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  January 

31,  1950. 
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index  (1935-39=100)  of  prices  received  by  farmers  for  commodities  sold  averaged 
232  in  lokg  compared  with  266  in  1948  and  25?  in  1947.  A  further  decline  of 
about  10  percent  is  expected  in  1950. 

Generally  speaking,  price  relationships  in  1949  were  favorable  to  high 
farm  production.  Despite  the  expected  decline  of  prices  received  in  1950  the 
ratio  of  prices  received  to  prices  paid  by  farmers  will  still  be  relatively 
favorable  compared  with  prewar.  In  1949,  prices  received  by  fanners  for  prod¬ 
ucts  sold  averaged  about  232  percent  of  the  prewar  (1935-39)  average,  and 
prices  paid  averaged  192  percent  of  the  prewar  average. 

There  are  many  ways  for  farmers  to  cut  corners  and  maintain  high  produc¬ 
tion  at  low  unit  costs.  The  continuing  price-cost  squeeze  will  mean  that 
farmers  generally  will  need  to  do  a  careful  job  of  planning  their  crop  and 
livestock  operations.  The  supply  of  farm  workers  in  1950  is  expected  to  be 
more  plentiful  than  in  194°,  and. at  slightly  lower  rates.  But  costs  of  oper¬ 
ating  motor  vehicles  and  farm  machinery  will  remain  high  in  1950.  Power  and 
machinery  costs  per  acre  frequently  can  be  cut  by  combining  certain  field  oper¬ 
ations  and  loading  the  tractor  or  power  unit  to  optimum  capacity.  Per  acre 
costs  of  both  labor,  power,  and  machinery  can  be  reduced  by  combining  operations 
where  possible  to  obtain  maximum  efficiency  and  economy  from  the  power  unit. 
Consideration  should  be  given  to  whether  the  extra  harrowing,  cultivation,  or 
operation  is  worthwhile  or  will  pay. 

Farmers  can  cut  costs  by  more  efficient  use  of  fertilizers  on  crops  that 
will  respond  to  their  use.  Profits  can  be  increased  through  the  use  of  ferti¬ 
lizers  by  applying  the  proper  fertilizer  material  in  the  best  manner  at  the 
proper  time.  In  general,  phosphates  and  complete  fertilizers  should  be  applied 
m  advance  of  planting.  Nitrogenous  materials,  on  the  other  hand,  are  frequently 
applied  as  a  top  or  side  dressing.  Phosphate  and  potash  fertilizers  have 
important  residual  advantages  or  effects  particularly  in  the  first  year  following 
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their  application. 

Many  livestock  feeders  could  reduce  unit  costs  by  feeding  balanced 
rations  and  feeding  for  maximum  production  and  to  optimum  weights.  Hogs,  for 
example,  on  many  farms  are  fed  less  high  protein  feeds  than  are  required  for 
greatest  production  or  gain  efficiency.  More  pasture  and  better  pasture  man¬ 
agement  also  will  increase  returns.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which 
individual  farmers  can  maintain  profits  in  the  year  ahead. 

Most  items  of  machinery  and  equipment  are  expected  to  be  plantiful  in 
the  year  ahead.  Production  of  farm  machinery  is  at  a  high  level  and  stocks 
are  the  largest  since  1941.  Prices  for  new  machinery  are  expected  to  average 
only  slightly  lower  than  in  1949,  but  trade-in  allowances  will  be  more  liberal 
than  in  several  years. 

Feed  costs  in  the  first  quarter  of  1950  were  about  7  percent  lower  than 
in  the  first  quarter  of  last  year.  They  probably  will  average  for  1950  about 
7  percent  below  last  year's  level.  Prices  received  for  livestock  and  livestock 
products  in  the  first  quarter  of  1950  averaged  about  10  percent  lower  than  a 
year  ago.  The  feeding  ratio  therefore  is  less  favorable  than  a  year  ago,  but 
generally  is  still  favorable.  The  total  supply  of  concentrates  per  animal 
unit  is  now  the  largest  on  record. 

Prices  0f  seeds  in  the  first  quarter  of  1950  averaged  only  slightly 
lower  than  a  year  earlier.  Prices  of  grass  seeds,  however,  are  relatively 
higher  than  legume  seeds.  Some  farmers  might  profit  by  postponing  some  grass 
seeding  and  by  substituting  legumes  for  grass  seeds  in  many  of  the  seeding 
mixtures.  The  total  supply  of  legume,  grass,  and  cover  crop  seeds  is  about  5 
percent  larger  than  it  was  for  the  19^9  season.  Supplies  of  grass  seed  are 
about  the  same,  but  the  supply  of  legume  seeds  is  about  8  percent  higher. 
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Prices  of  fertilizer  in  1950  probably  will  average  only  slightly  lower 
than  in  1949 .  But  it  will  still  pay  farmers  to  continue  using  fertilizers. 
Compared  to  prewar,  fertilizer  prices  are  still  low  relative  to  prices  of  farm 
products.  Supplies  of  ammonium  nitrate  apparently  are  not  adequate  in  all 
areas  to  meet  this  season's  needs.  However,  except  for  localized  seasonal 
tight  spots,  supplies  of  other  nitrogenous  materials  such  as  sodium  nitrate  and 
ammonium  sulphate  are  expected  to  be  generally  sufficient  in  most  sections  of 
the  country.  Supplies  of  phosphates  are  expected  to  be  adequate,  and  potash 
in  fair  supply  considering  the  two  months'  loss  of  domestic  production. 

Prices  of  building  materials,  supplies  and  containers  are  expected  to 
be  steady  to  slightly  higher  in  1950  than  in  1949.  None  of  these  materials 
has  decreased  substantially  in  price  during  the  past  six  months.  Steel  prices 
are  up  about  $4  per  ton. 

Supplies  of  most  building  materials  and  related  items  are  expected  to 
be  more  readily  available  and  adequate  to  meet  farm  needs.  Total  steel  produc¬ 
tion  in  1949  was  more  than  10  percent  below  production  in  1948.  However,  pro¬ 
duction  in  1949  was  the  third  largest  for  any  peacetime  year.  Lumber  produc¬ 
tion  also  was  about  10  percent  lower  in  1949  than  in  1948  but  December  stocks 
were  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago.  Prices  of  cement  have  increased  steadily 

and  a  continued  but  small  increase  may  be  expected  in  1950. 

\ 

No  significant  change  from  the  1949  to  the  1950  season  is  expected  in 
prices  of  most  insecticides  and  fungicides.  Increased  transportation  costs 
may  bring  about  minor  increases  in  prices  of  some  items.  For  the  most  part, 
materials  needed  to  protect  crops  from  insects  and  diseases  during  the  1950 
season  are  expected  to  be  available.  If  insects  appear  in  more  than  average 
numbers  during  the  1950  season,  supplies  of  seme  of  the  new  insecticides  may 
not  be  adequate  to  meet  all  demands.  Local  shortages  may  occur  under  these 


conditions.  However,  realizing  the  advantages  of  protecting  their  crops  more 
farmers  are  ordering  insecticides  and  fungicides  well  in  advance  of  the  season. 

Cxirrent  and  prospective  economic  conditions  plus  the  17  percent  drop 
in  net  farm  income  in  19^9  "brought  the  first  decline  of  the  past  10  years  in 
land  values.  Prospective  buyers  are  more  inclined  now  to  shop  around  for  a 
farm  that  will  pay  out  over  the  long  run.  Quality  of  land  and  conditions  of 


buildings  are  receiving  more  attention  by  buyers  than  in  recent  years.  Financ¬ 
ing  the  purchase  of  farm  land  is  not  as  easy  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 

The  amount  of  interest  payments  on  the  total  farm  debt  will  increase 
again  in  1950*  Such  payments  on  short-term  debt  during  1950  probably  will  be 
about  5  percent  greater  than  during  19^9 •  Interest  payments  on  farm  mortgage 

■v  » 

loans  can  be  expected  to  show  an  increase  of  about  6  or  7  percent  during  1950. 
There  is  at  present  no  evidence  that  interest  rates  will  rise.  Therefore,  the 
increase  in  interest  payments  will  result  from  a  further  increase  in  the  amount 
of  farm- mortgage  loans  outstanding. 

Tax  levies  per  acre  of  farm  real  estate  which  were  payable  late  in  19^9 
and  early  1950  are  expected  to  average  about  8  percent  higher  than  during  the 
previous  year.  This  is  the  fifth  year  in  which  the  increase  in  such  levies 
has  equaled  or  exceeded  8  percent,  making  the  19^9  levy  per  acre  the  all-time 
high. 

The  total  cost  to  farmers  for  insurance  carried  with  mutual  insurance 
companies  averaged  about  22  cents  per  $100  of  insurance  in  19^9*  This  was  about 
12  percent  lower  than  in  19^0.  Losses  of  farmers  paid  by  farm  mutuals  decreased 
in  19^9  for  the  first  time  since  19^2,  and  were  about  13  percent  lower  than 
in  1948. 
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Farm  Labor 

Farm  wage  rates  in  1949  averaged  lower  than  in  1948.  This  was  the  first 
drop  in  wage  rates  since  1939  nnd  followed  the  big  increase  during  the  war  and 
postwar  years  (table  1).  Wage  rates  are  still  more  than  3*5  times  the  p±ewar 
average,  but  have  increased  only  slightly  more 'than  gross  farm  income  per 
worker.  An  additional  decrease  is  expected  in  1950*  Lower  farm  wage  rates 
probably  will  prevail  in  all  parts  of. the  country  whereas  in  1949  they  were 
higher  than  in  1948  in  several  States. 

A  substantial  number  of  farmers  depend  on  custom  operators  and  machines 
for  many  jobs.  Lower  custom  rates  are  in  prospect  for  1950.  The  lower  rates 
will  be  in  line  with  the  drop  in  wage  rates  and  decreased  prices  of  farm  products. 

No  general  shortages  of  farm  workers  are  expected  to  develop  in  1950. 

An  adequate  number  of  workers  was  available  last  year  to  do  farm  jobs  well  and 
on  time,  and  an  easier  farm  labor  market  is  in  prospect  for  this  year.  Experi¬ 
enced  workers  for  certain  seasonal  jobs  may  be  limited  in  some  local  areas. 
However,  with  an  increasing  percentage  of  most  farm  jobs  being  done  with  power 
machinery,  it  is  expected  that  the  need  for  farm  labor  will  be  less  in  1950  than 
in  1949.  A  reduction  in  number  of  farm  workers  probably  will  occur  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  The  reduction  will  be  greatest. in  regions  where  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  result  in  fewer  acres  planted  to  labor  intensive  crpps  such  as  cotton. 


Farm  Power  and  Machinery 

Prices  of  farm  machinery  have  changed  but  little  from  the  record  high 
prices  of  the  past  18  months.  Little  change  in  prices  of  these  items  is 
expected  in  1950.  However,  trade-in  allowances  will  be  more  liberal  than  in 
several  years.  Prices  of  farm  machinery  since  1941  have  been  relatively 
favorable  in  terns  of  price  of  farm  products,  farm  incomes,  and  farm  wage  rates. 
But  lower  prices  of  farm  products,  lower  farm  incomes,  together  with  acreage 
reductions  of  major  crops  are  likely  to  be  reflected  in  a  reduced  volume  of 
purchases  of  farm  machinery  and  equipment  in  1950.  The  percentage  reduction  in 
dollar  purchases  of  new  farm  machinery  and  equipment  in  1950  likely  will  be  at 
least  as  large  as  the  percentage  reduction  in  farm  income  from  1949  to  1950. 

Adequate  supplies  of  farm  machinery  are  in  prospect  for  1950.  Dealers' 
stocks  of  both  new  and  used  machines  are  now  larger  than  at  any  time  since 
1941.  A3  a  result  farmers'  purchases  can  be  expected  to  trend  toward  the 
seasonal  buying  pattern  that  prevailed  prior  to  1942.  This  will  be  in  contrast 
to  the  war  and  early  postwar  years,  when  farmers  purchased  machinery  when  they 
could  get  it.  Before  1942,  most  purchases  were  made  just  ahead  of  the  seasons 
of  heavy  use. 

Complete  details  of  farm  machinery  and  equipment  production  for  1949 
are  not  yet  available  but  it  appears  likely  that  production  may  have  equaled 
or  exceeded  the  record  high-production  of  1948.  Exports  of  farm  machinery  in 
1949  were  even  higher  than  the  large  1948  exports.  Exports  to  ERP  countries 
were  lower  in  1949  than  in  1948,  owing  largely  to  increased  foreign  production 
of  farm  machinery  but  exports  to  their  overseas  territories  and  to  non-ERP 
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Table  1.-  Farm  wage  rates  and  related  data.  United  States, 
1935-39  average  and  1940-49  inclusive 
(index  numbers  1935“39=100) 


Period 

or 

year 

Farm  employment 

Gross  farm 
production  2/  : 

Farm 

wage 

rates 

y 

:  Ratio  of  farm  wage 
:  rates  to 

Total 

1/ 

'Family' 
;  ; 

Hired 

Total. 

:  Per  | 

: worker  * 

:.  if  : 

*  • 

:  Pro-  : 
:duction: 

:  per  : 
:worker  : 

Gross  farm 
income 
per 

worker  5/ 

1935-39 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1940 

97 

96 

100 

108 

in 

107 

96 

98 

1941 

95 

94 

99 

111 

117 

125 

107 

89 

1942 

95 

94 

99 

123 

129 

163 

.126 

87 

1943 

94 

94 

94 

120 

128 

217 

170 

92 

1944 

92 

93 

87 

124 

135 

263 

195 

104 

1945 

90 

92 

82 

123 

137 

297 

217 

'  110 

1946 

92 

94 

84 

126 

137 

320 

234 

105 

1947 

93 

95 

87 

121 

130 

346 

266 

97 

1948 

92 

93 

89 

131 

142 

365 

257 

99 

1949  6/ 

90 

91 

87 

128 

142 

354 

249 

104 

2/  Includes  value  of , farm-produced  power  of  horses  and  mules. 

3/  Based  on  total  farm  employment  and  total  gross  production. 

4/  Simple  average  of  quarterly  indexes  seasonally  adjusted. 

Because  of  the  increase  in  volume  of  production  and  the  increase  in  the  price 
of  farm  products,  the  gross  farm  income  per  worker  has  increased  at  about  the 
same  rate  as  have  farm  wage  rates  from  the  prewar  years  of  1935**39  to  1949* 


6/  Preliminary. 


countries  were  higher  in  1949  than  in  1948.  Purchases  of  new  machinery  by  U.S. 
farmers  in  1949  probably  were  not  as  large  as  in  1948.  As  a  result,  a  larger 
quantity  of  all  kinds  of  machinery  went  into  dealers'  stocks.  These  stocks  on 
January  1,  1950  were  the  highest  since  1941. 


Total  volume  of  power  and  machinery  on  farms  on  January  1,  1949  was 
about  60  percent  more  than  the  average  of  the  prewar  years  1935“ 39  and  "the 
highest  on  record  (table  2).  This  increase  took  place  notwithstanding  a  decrease 
of  more  than  50  percent  in  total  horse  and  mule  numbers.  For  tractors  and  for 
machinery  and  equipment  other  than  tractors  and  other  motor  vehicles,  the  in¬ 
crease  was  about  180  percent.  There  were  more  than  twice  as  many  farm  motor 
trucks  and  35  percent  more  automobiles  on  farms  January  1,  1949  than  in  prewar 
years. 


Farm  purchases  of  tractors,  motor  trucks,  automobiles  and  other  farm 
machinery  in  1949  were  again  large  and  the  numbers  on  farms  January  1,  1950 
were  larger  than  for  any  previous  year.  There  were  approximately  3>750,000 
tractors  of  all  types  on  farms  January  1,  1950. 
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Discards  of  many  farm  machines  in  19^9  were  larger  than  in  the  years 
1942-48  and  they  can  he  expected  to  increase  in  relation  to  purchases  in 


1950  and  in  the  years  ahead. 

Along  with  the  increase  in  farm  power  machines  there  have  been  con¬ 
tinuous  decreases  in  the  numbers  of  horses  aid  mules  on  farms.  The  reduction 
has  been  especially  pronounced  since  1945.  Annual  reduction  in  horse  and 
mule  numbers  since  19^5  have  averaged  almost  10  percent.  Prices  of  horses 
and  mules  in  recent  years  have  been  extremely  low  and  this  has  been  reflected 
in  smaller  colt  crops.  The  1949  colt  crop  was  only  164,000  head;  the  smallest 
in  more  than  a  century.  Colt  crops  of  this  size  if  continued  would  maintain 
a  horse  and  mule  population  of  less  than  3 >000 >000  head.  There  were  7 >463 >000 
head  of  horses  and  mules  of  all  ages  on  farms  January  1,  1950. 


Feed 


Average  feed  costs  in  March  were  down  a  little  from  a  year  earlier. 

The  index  of  livestock  and  livestock  product  prices  was  down  about  8  percent 
so  that  the  ratio  was  not  quite  as  favorable  for  feeding  as  a  year  ago,  but 
nevertheless  generally  favorable.  It  was  15  percent  above  average. 

Feed  costs  during  the  first  half  of  1950  are  expected  to  be  slightly . 
lower  than  in  1949  (table  3)«  The  price  of  sorghum  grains  and  hay  in  March 
was  lower  than  a  year  ago,  while  corn,  oats  and  barley  were  a  little  higher; 
Mixed  feeds,  oil  meals  and  mill  feeds  were  lower  than  a  year  earlier.  The 
index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  feeds  was  down  about  5  percent.  Thus, 
purchased  feeds  have  come  down  more  than  feed  grains.  In  March  1950  the  aver¬ 
age  value  of  a  ration  fed  to  poultry  was  $3-40  per  hundred  pounds  compared 
with  $3.47  a  year  earlier;  a  decline  of  7  cents  per  cwt.  The  average  value  of 
the  concentrate  ration  fed  to  milk  cows  was  down  6  percent  in  the  milk  selling 
areas  and  3  to  4  percent  in  the  butterfat  areas. 

Prices  of  hogs,  poultry,  eggs  and  milk  in  recent  months  were  down  from 
a  year  earlier.  Returns  per  $1.00  of  feed  cost  for  eggs  and  chickens  were 
much  less  than  a  year  ago  and  much  below  average  (table  4).  Return  to  farmers 
selling  butterfat  was  better  than  a  year  ago,  but  still  below  the  1935“39 
average.  The  margin  over  feed  cost  in  dollars  is  much  larger  than  prewar  for 
both  milk  and  butterfat  even  though  the  return  per  $1.00  of  feed  may  be  less. 
Return  for  feed  fed  to  hogs  was  less  than  a  year  ago  but  still  above  average. 

These  recent  price  relationships,  if  continued,  will  tend  to  discourage 
the  production  of  eggs  and  chickens  except  on  the  most  efficient  farms.  High 
producing  strains  of  pullets  use  less  feed  per  dozen  eggs.  The  close  culling 
of  non-producing  hens  is  a  way  of  reducing  feed  costs  of  the  laying  flock. 

The  maximum  use  of  pasture  for  raising  pullets  this  ‘coming  summer  is  another 
practice  that  will  save  the  more  expensive  feed  and  reduce  costs.  Rations 
with  adequate  protein  content  cost  less  per  dozen  eggs  or  per  pound  of  chicken, 
than  unbalanced  rations. 


Average  weights  of  barrows  and  gilts  marketed  this  winter  have  been 
lower  than  a  year  earlier.  They  are  back  nearly  to  prewar  weights.  Heavy  hogs 
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Table  3.-  Average  value  of  feeds  in  the  United  States,  March  15,  1950 

with  comparisons 


Item 


Prices  received  by  farmers 

Corn 

Oats 

Barley 

Sorghum  grain 
Hay,  baled 

Feed  grains  and  hay,  Index 

number  (1935- 3 9= 100) 

< 

Prices  paid  by  farmers 

Mixed  dairy  feed  1 6$ 

Laying  mash 
Cottonseed  meal 
Soybean  meal 
Linseed  meal 
Meat  scrap 
Bran 

Middlings 

Alfalfa  hay,  baled 

Prices  paid  by  farmers,  Index 
number  (1935-39=100) 

Average  value  of  ration 
to  poultry  and  milk  cows'" 

Fed  to  poultry 
Fed  to  milk  cows  in  milk 
selling  areas 
Fed  to  milk  cows  in  cream 
selling  areas 


Unit 


Bushels 

do. 

do. 

Cwt. 

Ton 


Cwt. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Ton 


Cwt. 

do. 

do. 


3.59 

4.45 

3-39 

4.09 

4.4o 

6.c4 

3.15 

3.25 

35.80 


20 


3.47 

3.23 

2.74 


3.38 
4.31 
3.76 
4.02 
4.26 
5 .88 
2.80 
2.91 
32.4o 


191 


3.35 

3.00 

2.60 


ferch  15, 

 1949 

: February  15,: 

J  1950 

March  15, 
1950 

$  1.18. 

$  1.16 

$  1.19 

•  70 

.71 

.72 

1.06 

1.09 

1.10 

2.17 

1.88 

1.93 

25.00 

21.50 

21.20 

185 

180 

183 

3-41 

4.34 

3-74 

4.11 

4.26 

6.15 

2.86 

3.00 

31.80 


190 


.4o 


3.04 

2.65 


has  not  been  large  Tn^  m**'  *°Vever’  the  disc°unt 

many  farmers  to  market  hogs  at  heavier  weights  thia^V  11  VT°Uld  have  Pald 
increasing  numbers  of  hogs  coming  to  morv  f  '  s  winter.  With  prospective 
prices  expected  it  probably  rt  ®  t  I  f  S°°n  ana  seasonally  declining 
spring.  P  a°ly  Vl11  no1-  W  t0  carry  then  to  heavy  weights  ttus 

reduce  death  loss. tamers ’'should^triv^r  fT*  CW  be  Daved  °n  h°sa  i0  to 

charge  per  pig  to  weaning  STpSK  ^ave8 
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only  half  as  many  pigs  the  feed  cost  per  pig  to  weaning  is  obviously  nearly 
twice  as  much.  Hogs  on  many  farms  are  fed  less  high  protein  feeds  than  they 
require  for  greatest  production  or  gain  efficiency.  It  is  especially  important 
that  they  have  adequate  protein  from  weaning  up  to  125  pounds  weight.  Hogs 
fed  properly  require  less  time  to  reach  marketable  weights.  ...  They  can  be 
ready  for  market  2  to  3  weeks  early  and  thereby  often  bring  higher  prices  than 
those  coming  to  market  later.  Thus,  hogs  fed  properly  balanced  rations  not 
only  put  on  gain  with  less  feed  per  pound  of  gain  but  also  can.be  marketed 
early  and  often  enable  producers  to  obtain  a  better  price. 


Table  4.-  Returns  per  $1,00  of  feed  cost,  United  States,  February  15,  1950, 

with  comparisons  l/ 


Item 

1935-39 

average 

:  February  15, 

:  :  1949  : 

:  January  15 , 

:  :  1950 

;  February  15, 

:  1950 

Eggs 

$  1.72 

$  1.73 

$  1.32 

$  1.26 

Chickens 

1.84 

1.90 

1.34 

1.44 

Hogs 

1.50 

2.12 

1.60 

1*75 

Milk 

1.99 

1.81 

1.91 

1.89 

Butterfat 

1.53 

1.25 

1.40 

1.4l 

3,/  The"  following  quantities  of  feed  were  used  in  calculating  feed  cost: 

7  pounds  of  poultry  ration  per  dozen  eggs;  4-y  pounds  of  poultry  ration  per 
pound  of  chicken;  7"!  bushels  of  corn  plus  20  pounds  of  soybean  meal  per  100 
pounds  of  hogs;  30  pounds  of  concentrate  ration  fed  to  milk  cows  in  milk 
selling  areas  plus  the  value  of  110  pounds  of  hay,  per  100  pounds  of  milk; 

7-y  pounds  of  concentrate  ration  fed  to  milk  cows  in  cream  selling  areas  plus 
the  value  of  27-5  pounds  of  hay  in  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  per  pound  of  butterfat. 
The  hay  for  milk  cows  includes  an  allowance  for  silage  and  pasture. 


Heavy  feeding  of  grain  to  milk  cows  continues.  Price  relations  are 
more  favorable  for  heavy  feeding  in  milk  selling  areas  than  in  cream  selling 
areas.  High  beef  prices  during  the  past  few  years  have  contributed  to  the 
heavy  culling  of  dairy  cows  particularly  in  cream  areas.  Partly  as  a  result 
of  this,  milk  output  per  cow  reached  a  new  high  figure  in  1949*  Heavy  grain 
feeding  also  contributed  to  the  high  output  per  cow.  Grain  feeding  during 
the  summer  period  in  recent  years  ha3  been  much  higher  than  before  the  war 
but  it  is  probable  that  it  is  still  below  the  most  profitable  level  on  many 
farms.  Pastures  are  seldom  productive  enough  to  supply  sufficient  feed  even 
for  a  few  weeks  to  maintain  milk  production  of  good  cows.  Grain  and  hay  should 
be  used  liberally  to  supplement  the  pastures  especially  when  feed  output  in 
pasture  begins  to  fall  off. 

In  figuring  the  effect  of  any  proposed  change  in  production  practices 
on  costs  the  farmer  should  consider  its  effect  on  the  cost  per  pound  of 
product  obtained  rather  than  on  the  cash  outlay  alone.  Buying  a  few  hundred 
pounds  of  soybean  meal  or  other  high  protein  feed  will  increase  the  total  cash 
outlay  but  will  decrease  the  cost  per  pound  of  milk  or  hogs  produced  if  it  is 
used  to  balance  the  ration.  It  will  make  the  farmers'  home-raised  grain  go 
farther  and  increase  the  production  of  livestock. 
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Seeds 

For  18  out  of  30  kinds  of  seed  for  which  retail  prices  are  available, 
prices  were  lower  on  March  15,  1950  than  a  year  earlier.  Lower  prices  were 
quoted  for  most  of  the  seed  grains,  alfalfa,  red  clover,  Ladino  clover, 
lespedeza,  crested  wheatgrass,  millet,  sorgo  seeds,  and  seed  potatoes.  Higher 
prices  were  quoted  for  sweetclover,  timothy,  redtop,  Kentucky  Bluegrass, 
orchard  grass,  ryegrass  and  bromegrass  seeds. 

With  prices  of  grass  seed  relatively  high  compared  with  those  of 
legume  seeds,  many  farmers  may  conserve  on  grass  seed  by  sowing  more  legume 
seed  for  hay  and  pasture •  Others  who  have  been  using  more  seed  per  acre  than 
is  usually  recommended  may  cut  down  on  the  amount  of  seed  sown  per  acre.  Still 
o ohers  may  to  advantage  delay  reseeding  pasture  and  hayland  and  thereby  reduce 
the  demand  on  the  available  supply. 

Adequate  supplies  of  all  kinds  of  vegetable  seeds  are  available,  al¬ 
though  the  carryover  on  June  30,  1950  is  expected  to  be  smaller  than  last 
year  for  most  kinds. 

Total  supply  (production  plus  carry  over)  of  legume,  grass,  and  cover 
crop  seeds  is  about  5  percent  larger  than  it  was  for  the  1949  season  but 
about  10  percent  smaller  than  the  average  for  the  5  years  1944-48.  Supplies 
of  legume  seeds  are  8  percent  larger  than  last  year,  whereas  supplies  of 
grass  seeds  are  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago  but  only  63  percent" of  the 
1944-48  average. 

A  large  part  of  the  sweetclover  and  bromegrass  seed  and  much  of  the 
alfalfa  seed  used  by  farmers  in  the  United  States  come  from  other  countries. 
Last  year  22  percent  of  the  alfalfa  seed,  4?  percent  of  the  sweetclover  seed 
and  53  percent  of  the  bromegrass  seed  were  imported.  Imports  of  these  seeds 
from  July  1,  1949  through  February  1950  were  less  than  a  year  earlier,  but 
it  is  too  early  to  estimate  total  Imports  of  seed  for  this  e  ason.  A  large 
increase  in  imports  of  white  clover  seed,  primarily  from  Hew  Zealand,  offsets 
m  part  the  decrease  in  imports  of  other,  seeds . 


Fertilizer 

Lower  farm  prices  may  result  in  some  slackening  in  demand  for  mixed 
fertilizers  for  the  1950  crop  season.  On  the  other  hand,  farm  product  prices 
in  relationship  to  fertilizer  costs  are  still  favorable  to  increased  use  of 
fertilizer.  Also  farmers  have  learned  more  about  using  fertilizers  and  the 
response  in  yields  to  their  use.  This  will  tend  to  keep  up  fertilizer  con¬ 
sumption  near  current  levels.  The  recent  strike  at  the  Carlsbad  mines  was 
responsible  for  loss  of  about  two  months  production  of  potash  but  this  is 
being  partially  overcome  by  imports. 

Because  of  high  demand  for  ammonium  nitrate  in  some  sections  during 
the  next  two  months,  this  item  apparently  will  not  be  in  sufficient  supply  to 
meet  all  requests.  However,  except  for  localized  seasonal  tight  spots,  sup¬ 
plies  of  other  nitrogenous  materials  are  expected  to  be  adequate  to  meet 
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demands  during  1950*  Phosphates  are  expected  to  he  adequate  throughout  the 
season.  This  spring's  supply  of  potash  will  he  fair  but  will  reflect  the 
curtailed  production  of  last  winter.  Adequate  supplies  are  expected  during 
the  subsequent  months. 

Prices  of  fertilizer  in  1950  are  expected  to  remain  near  levels  of 
1949.  Slightly  lower  wholesale  prices  of  some  of  the  materials  used  for 
nitrogenous  fertilizers  are  offset  by  higher  freight  costs  so  that  prices 
to  farmers  will  probably  be  about  the  same  as  for  the  past  year. 

One  way  of  figuring  fertilizer  costs  for  individual  farmers  is  in 
terms  of  the  value  of  yields  sacrificed  by  not  using  enough  fertilizer. 

Surveys  of  fertilizer  \ise  on  farms  for  the  year  194?  indicate  that  con¬ 
siderably  more  nitrogen  is  being  used  on  corn  in  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States.  On  farms  in  North  Carolina  where  corn  was  fertilized,  96  percent 
of  the  acreage  was  treated  at  an  average  rate  of  about  250  pounds  per  acre. 

The  most  common  grades  used  were  4-10-6  and  16-0-0. 

About  one-third  of  the  farmers  interviewed  in  North  Carolina  that 
used  fertilizer  on  corn,  applied  straight  nitrogen  material  (mostly  16-0-0). 
About  half  of  these  had  previously  applied  a  complete  fertilizer  such  as 
4-10-6  or  5-IO-5.  Where  both  complete  and  straight  nitrogen  fertilizer  was 
applied  on  corn,  the  average  rate  was  340  pounds  of  complete  fertilizer, 
followed  by  approximately  110  pounds  of  16-0-0  as  a  side  dressing.  In  terms 
of  plant  nutrients  (nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash)  the  average  rates 
per  acre  were  68  pounds  in  complete  fertilizer  and  18  pounds  in  straight 
nitrogen  materials. 

These  average  rates  seem  quite  low  when  compared  with  response  obtained 
from  fertilizer  applications  on  corn  in  some  areas.  For  example,  experimental 
results  in  North  Carolina  on  loamy  sand  indicate  that  when  180  pounds  of 
plant  nutrients  (20,  80,  and  80  pounds  of  N,  PgO^,  and  K^O,  respectively)  had 
been  applied  at  planting  time  as  much  as  150  pounds  of  nitrogen  in  some  form 
(an  equivalent  of  900  pounds  of  16-0-0)  as  a  side  dressing  would  have  paid 
its  way  under  fertilizer-price  relationships  existing  in  1947*  An  average 
of  only  about  110  pounds  of  16-0-0  was  applied  as  a  side  dressing  on  the  farms 
surveyed.  It  appears  that  side  applications  of  this  amount  are  far  below  the 
most  profitable  rates  under  current  cost-price  relationships.  The  data  from 
the  North  Carolina  experiments  are  presented  only  as  an  illustration  of  the 
problems  of  determining  the  most  profitable  rates  of  fertilizer  application. 
Results  obtained  from  different  types  of  fertilizer  used  1/  and  rates  of 
application  depend  much  on  type  of  soil,  crop,  and  climatic  conditions. 

Proper  placement  of  fertilizer  in  the  soil  is  an  important  item  in 
getting  maximum  yields  from  applications  of  fertilizers.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  the  case  of  phosphates  which  do  not  move  readily  in  the  soil  after 
application.  The  proper  combination  of  fertilizer  and  moisture  is  essential 
and  this  means  getting  the  fertilizer  somewhat  below  the  surface  and  reason¬ 
ably  close  to  the  seed.  It  is  important  also  to  obtain  an  adequate  concen¬ 
tration  of  fertilizer  in  the  root  feeding  area  rather  than  to  scatter  the 

l/  For  ways  of  computing  relative  costs  of  plant  nutrients,  see  "Fertilizer 
Economics",  p.  540;  1938  USDA  Yearbook,  Soils  and  Men. 
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phosphate  throughout  the  soil  mass.  Doing  these  things  helps  to  obtain  more 
nearly  normal  response  especially  in  seasons  when  there  is  a  shortage  of 
moisture.  General  recommendations  for  getting  phosphate  fertilizer  applied 
in  proper  concentration  near  the  plant  root  area  apply  also  to  irrigated 
crops  and  yet  much  of  the  phosphate  used  under  Western  irrigation  conditions 
aside  from  that  used  on  sugar  beets  is  still  applied  as  a  surface  treatment. 


Building  Materials,  Supplies  and  Containers 

Prices  of  building  materials,  supplies  and  containers  are  expected  to 
be  steady  to  slightly  higher  in  1950  than  in  1949*  None  of  these  commodities 
has  decreased  suostantially  in  price  in  the  past  6  months,  and  no  such  change 
appears  likely.  Supplies  of  these  materials  are  expected  to  be  adequate  to 
meet  requirements  for  agriculture  through  the  present  year. 

Estimated  lumber  production  in  1949  was  about  10  percent  lower  than 
in  1948.  December  stocks  were  not  appreciably  different  from  a  year  earlier. 
But  average  wholesale  prices  for  1949  were  about  10  percent  lower  than  in 
1948.  The  January  1950  price  index  was  slightly  higher  than  the  1949  average. 

The  new  steel  wage  agreement  was  followed  by  an  increase  in  steel 
prices  of  about  $4  a  ton.  By  using  scrap  steel  in  place  of  pig  iron,  steel 
makers  kept  operations  at  a  high  level  despite  the  recent  coal  strike. 

Assuming  no  more  serious  work  stoppages  in  the  coal  or  steel  industries,  sup¬ 
plies  of  steel  and  steel  products  are  expected  to  be  sufficient  to  meet 

cultural  needs  this  year.  Prices  will  probably  be  slightly  higher  than 

Total  steel  production  for  1949  was  more  than  10  percent  below  produc¬ 
tion  in  1948.  However,  the  1949  production  was  the  third  largest  for  any 
peacetime  year.  Items  such  as  galvanized  and  cold  rolled  sheet  and  some 
types  of  pipe  remained  rather  short  in  supply.  However,  there  has  been  no 
critical  lack  of  steel  for  agricultural  production  or  grain  storage. 

Aluminum  sheet  and  other  aluminum  products  have  become  important  in 
agriculture.  Production  for  1949  was  almost  the  same  as  for  1948.  Present 
demands  are  being  met  and  adequate  supplies  of  aluminum  products  for  1950 
seem  assured.  No  particular  price  changes  have  occurred  in  more  than  a  year. 
None  is  expected  in  1950. 

Prices  of  cement  have  increased  steadily  and  a  continued  but  small 
price  increase  may  be  expected  in  1950*  Supplies  are  expected  to  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  meet  all  demands  in  1950*  New  plants  have  been  added  recently  and 
the  industry  has  greatly  improved  old  plants  to  increase  their  capacity. 
Production,  stocks,  and  inventories  have  increased  consistently  and  substan¬ 
tially  the  past  2  years.  Production  and  shipments  in  1949  were  about  10  per¬ 
cent  greater  than  in  1947 •  Stocks  at  the  end  of  1949  were  40  percent  greater 
than  2  years  earlier. 

•%. 

Prices  of  most  kinds  of  containers  probably  will  be  about  the  same  as 
at  the  close  of  1949,  or  perhaps  slightly  higher.  Nearly  all  kinds  of  con¬ 
tainers  are  apparently  in  good  supply  to  meet  present  and  anticipated  needs 
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in  agricultural  production  and  marketing.  The  supply  of  new  burlap  bags  is 
dependent  on  world  political  and  economic  conditions.  Stocks  were  rather 
low  at  the  end  of  19^9  but  it  is  expected  that  farmers'  needs  will  be  met. 
With  no  serious  world  changes,  the  supply  of  both  new  and  used  bags  will  be 
adequate  during  1950*  at  no  increase  in  prices  over  19^9*  Wood  and  fibre 
containers  of  importance  to  agriculture  are  expected  to  be  in  sufficient 
supply. 


Insecticides  and  Fungicides 

Prices  of  insecticides  and  fungicides  in  1950  are  expected  to  remain 
substantially  at  the  level  that  prevailed  at  the  end  of  the  19^9  season. 

Minor  increases  may  result  from  changes  in  transportation  charges  and  cost 
of  specialized  containers. 

Trie  production  of  insecticidal  chemicals  such  as  DDT  and  benzene 
hexachloride  has  been  curtailed  because  of  the  coal  shortage  during  the 
early  part  of  1950.  If  insects  appear  in  more  than  average  abundance  during 
the  1950  season,  supplies  of  some  of  the  new  insecticides  may  not  be  adequate 
to  meet  all  the  demands.  Local  shortages  may  occur  under  these  conditions. 
Supplies  of  arsenical  insecticides  will  be  available  in  quantities  sufficient 
to  meet  demands  in  1950. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  materials  needed  to  protect  crops  from 
insects  and  diseases  during  the  coming  season  are  expected  to  be  available. 
Insecticides  containing  rotenone  and  pyrethrum  are  expected  to  be  adequate. 
Insecticides  containing  Ryania  which  is  used  largely  to  control  the  European 
corn  borer  in  canning  corn  will  be  available  in  larger  quantities  than  last 
year,  but  the  amount  may  not  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  demands. 

Realizing  the  advantages  of  protecting  their  crops  from  pests,  many 
farmers  are  beginning  to  order  insecticides  and  fungicides  well  in  advance 
of  the  season.  For  example,  during  the  latter  part  of  19^9  and  the  early 
part  of  1950  farmers  and  dealers — -particularly  in  the  South — -placed  orders 
for  insecticides  they  may  need  during  the  1950  season.  Some  insecticides 
such  as  benzene  hexachloride,  toxaphene,  and  DDT  mixtures  that  were  available 
in  rather  limited  supply  last  season  have  been  stocked  for  use  in  the  early 
part  of  the  1950  season.  On  this  basis,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the 
initial  part  of  the  insecticides  needed  to  protect  next  season's  crops  from 
insects  and  plant  diseases  will  be  available  to  meet  early  season  needs.  To 
be  prepared  to  protect  their  crops,  it  is  important  that  farmers  and  local 
dealers  determine  as  promptly  as  possible  the  kinds  and  quantities  of  insecti¬ 
cides  that  they  anticipate  will  be  needed,  and  place  orders  with  their  sup¬ 
pliers  without  delay.  This  is  particularly  true  of  some  of  the  more  complex 
.modern  compounds. 

Farm  Land  Values  and  Rentals 

The  17  percent  drop  in  net  farm  income  in  19^9  brought  the  first  de¬ 
cline  of  the  past  10  years  in  land  values.  After  reaching  a  record  peak  in 
November  1948  which  was  77  percent  above  the  1912-14  average  and  113  percent 
above  1935“39>  the  national  index  of  farm  real  estate  values  declined  1  percent 
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by  March  1949,  and  an  additional  2  percent  by  July.  These  initial  declines 
were  more  pronounced  in  the  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Values  continued  at  or  slightly  above  previous  peaks 
in  several  of  the  North  Central  States  throughout  1949.  Present  indications 
are  that  land  values  continued  firm  to  slightly  higher  in  many  States  from 
November  1949  to  March  1950  hut  the  level  for  the  country  as  a  whole  this 
March  was  about  3  percent  lower  than  a  year  ago.  The  decline  in  the  Mountain 
and  Pacific  Coast  States  and  in  the  Southeast  have  been  somewhat  larger  than 
the  national  average. 

The  downward  trend  in  prices  received  for  most  farm  products  in  1949, 
and  the  prospect  that  net  farm  income  will  continue  to  decline  in  1950,  ha3 
also  changed  the  supply  and  demand  aspects  of  the  farm  real  estate  market. 
Prospective  buyers  are  now  more  inclined  to  shop  around  for  a  farm  that  will 
pay  out  over  the  long  run.  Location,  condition  of  buildings  and  quality  of 
land  now  receive  more  attention  than  in  earlier  years  when  prices  of  all 
grades  of  farms  were  rising  sharply.  Demand  has  slackened  for  the  poorer 
farms,  and  sellers  must  usually  drop  their  asking  prices  to  make  a  3ale. 
Demand  continues  strong  for  the  better  grades  of  land  in  the  Corn  Belt,  how¬ 
ever,  but  the  supply  for  sale  is  limited.  Present  owners  are  not  anxious  to 
sell  because  returns  from  such  land  is  likely  to  remain  good  even  if  farm 
income  declines  to  expected  levels. 

Financing  the  purchase  of  farm  land  is  not  as  easy  as  it  was  a  few 
years  ago.  Lower  farm  income  has  not  only  tended  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
cash  prospective  buyers  have  available  for  a  down  payment,  but  has  also 
prompted  many  lenders  to  adopt  a  more  conservative  lending  policy.  Interest 
rates  on  new  farm  mortgage  credit  have  increased  slightly.  Individual  loan 
applications  tend  to  be  screened  more  carefully  in  an  effort  to  eliminate 
the  poorer  risks. 


Total  volume  of  farm  mortgage  recordings  in  1949  was  slightly  below 
1943,  mainly  because  of  the  smaller  volume  of  sales.  A  higher  proportion  of 
all  sales  in  1949  were  financed  in  part  by  credit.  But  the  average  amount 
loaned  has  remained  fairly  constant  at  between  50  and  55  j^cent  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  price.  Federal  credit  agencies  increased  their  volume  of  fain  mortgage 
loans  in  1949,  but  commercial  banks  were  not  as  active  as  in  past  years. 

The  value  of  gross  rental  payments  in  1949  was  lower  for  the  second 
consecutive  year.  Cash  rents  were  about  2  percent  higher  than  in  1948,  but 
the  value  of  crop  share  rents  was  7  percent  lower,  and  the  total  gross  value 
of  all  rents  was  down  by  about  che  same  amount.  Expenses  paid  by  landlords 
totaled  only  2  percent  less  than  in  1948.  Farm  real  estate  taxes  on  leased 
lands  were  aoout  8  percent  higher  while  seed  and  insurance  costs  were  also 
higher.  Preliminary  estimates  show  a  net  rental  income  in  1949  of  about 
3l>343  million  or  9  percent  less  than  in  1948.  This  represents  a  net  return 
of  about  7.8  percent  on  an  investment  valued  at  $23.7  billion.  Although 
this  rate  earned  is  slightly  less  than  in  previous  years,  it  is  still  con¬ 
siderably  higher  than  the  interest  rate  on  farm  mortgages  and  nearly  twice 
as  high  as  the  rate  earned  on  leased  land  during  pre-war  years. 


'  Interest,  Taxes,  and  Insurance 

Interest  payments  -  The  amount  of  interest  payments  on  the  total  farm 
debt  will  increase  again  in  1950  •  Such  payments  on  short-term  debt  during 
1950  probably  will  be  about  5  percent  greater  than  during  19^9*  This  level 
of  interest  costs  is  from  70-80  percent  higher  than  that  for  the  war  years 
1941-45.  Following  the  end  of  the  war  in  1945  the  use  of  short-term  credit 
expanded  rapidly  and  by  January  1,  1949  the  outstanding  debt  was  nearly  70 
percent  higher  than  on  January  1,  1946.  By  January  1950  it  was  more  than 
80  percent  higher  than  the  1946  level.  However,  during  the  past  year  the 
rate  of  increase  has  slackened  appreciably.  On  the  basis  of  meager  data 
from  the  Federal  agencies  it  appears  that  a  curtailment  has  been  made  in 
the  average  size  of  loan.  The  number  of  farmers  using  short-term  credit 
is  as  large  if  not  larger  than  in  the  past  several  years.  The  rate  of  in¬ 
terest  charged  on  short-term  loans  remains  at  about  the  level  of  last  year. 

Interest  payments  on  farm-mortgage  loans  can  be  expected  to  show 
another  rise  during  1950  which  probably  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  6  or 
7  percent.  The  increase  which  occurred  last  year  was  about  5  percent.  The 
present  increase  marks  the  fourth  successive  increase  since  interest  payments 
were  at  a  long-time  low  in  1946.  It  i3  estimated,  however,  that  only  about 
one-third  of  the  farm  owners  have  such  loans  and  are  making  such  payments, 
although  the  proportion  is  probably  increasing. 

Again  the  increase  in  interest  payments  on  such  farm  mortgages  will 
result  from  a  further  increase  in  the  amount  of  loans  outstanding.  There 
is  at  present  no  evidence  that  interest  rates  will  rise.  Furthermore, 
some  farm  owners  who  originally  borrowed  for  short  terms  and  at  relatively 
high  rates  are  refinancing  at  longer  terms  and  lower  rates. 

Taxes  -  Tax  levies  on  farm  real  estate  in  1949;  which  are  payable 
largely  in  1950;  are  expected  to  show  about  the  same  average  percentage  in¬ 
crease  as  they  did  in  1948,  or  about  8  percent.  This  will  mark  the  fifth 
year  in  which  the  increase  in  such  levies  has  equaled  or  exceeded  8  percent. 
As  a  result,  the  average  levy  per  acre  in  1949  will  set  a  new  all-time  high, 
exceeding  the  previous  one  recorded  in  1929* 

The  relatively  sharp  increases  in  farmers’  property  taxes  in  recent 
years  have  come  about  partly  through  increases  in  assessed  values,  but 
largely  through  higher  tax  rates.  In  some  States,  in  fact,  assessed  values 
have  changed  little.  Higher  operating  costs  of  State  and  local  governments 
and  a  need  for  expanded  public  facilities,  particularly  schools  and  roads, 
have  been  the  chief  factors  behind  the  demands  for  more  revenue.  In  a  few 
States,  this  problem  ha3  been  met  by  resorting  to  taxes  other  than  those  on 
property,  but  in  most  States,  real  estate  continues  to  bear  a  large  share 
of  the  farmer's  tax  load. 

Farmers,  of  course,  are  subject  to  other  taxes  and  these  also  have 
been  increasing.  Many  States  tax  personal  property  as  well  as  real  estate 
and  in  cases  where  exemptions  are  low,  farmers  pay  substantial  amounts. 

They  also  pay  considerable  sums  in  automotive  taxes,  particularly  on  motor 
fuel.  Income  tax  payments  are  the  only  one3  that  have  declined  but  they 
are  still  larger  than  farm  real  estate  taxes. 
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Insurance  -  Insurance  held  by  farm  mutual  companies  totaled  almost 
$22  billion  on  January  1,  1950,  after  an  increase  of  about  9  percent  in 
19^9  and  12  percent  in  1948,  based  on  sample  figures  submitted  by  288  com¬ 
panies.  The  decreased  rate  of  increase  from  1948  to  1949  was  probably  due 
largely  to  the  leveling  off  in  farm  property  values. 


The  losses  of  farmers  paid  from  insurance  carried  with  farm  mutuals 
decreased  in  '49  for  the  first  time  since  1942,  and  were  about  13  percent 
lower  than  in  1948.  Losses  per  $100  of  insurance  averaged  about  14  cents, 
or  20  percent  below  the  average  for  1948.  The  expenses  of  farm  mutuals  are 
comparatively  low,  averaging  about  8  cents  per  $100  of  insurance  in  1949, 
or  slightly  lower  than  in  1948.  Thus  the  total  cost  to  farmers  averaged 
about  22  cents  per  $100  of  insurance  in  1949,  which  was  about  12  percent 
lower  than  in  1940. 

The  safety  or  reserve  funds  of  farm  mutuals  have  increased  steadily 
for  many  years,  due  primarily  to  the  continued  increase  in  insurance  in 
force.  In  1949,  such  funds — which  belong  to  farmers — averaged  about  51 
cents  per  $100  of  insurance,  or  5  percent  higher  than  in  1948  and  11  per¬ 
cent  higher  than  in  1947* 

Federal  crop  insurance  will  be  offered  in  approximately  625  counties 
in  1950,  or  about  a  50  percent  increase  over  the  number  of  counties  in 
which  such  insurance  was  offered  in  19^9* 
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Goods  and  services  used  in  production:  Prices  paid  by  farmers  and  farm  wage  rates.  United  States 

(Index  numbers  1935" 39  "  100) 


Year 

All 

commodi¬ 

ties 

1/ 

:  Feed 

Live-  | 
stock  • 

Motor  | 
supplies  ’ 

Motor  ' 
vehicles' 

Farm 

machinery' 

Farm  j 
supplies  ' 

Building  ' 
and 

fencing  : 
materials1 

Fertl-  j 
liter  : 

Seed  : 

Wage 

rates 

ZJ 

1910 

78 

93 

74 

•  ••• 

e>5 

69 

69 

96 

78 

79 

1911 

79 

94 

69 

— 

— 

65 

71 

71 

96 

90 

81 

1912 

82 

98 

77 

— 

— 

65 

71 

71 

98 

98 

83 

1913 

01 

92 

90 

— 

— 

65 

73 

70 

99 

81 

86 

1914 

82 

97 

93 

— • 

— 

65 

73 

64 

100 

75 

83 

1915 

84 

96 

92 

— 

67 

78 

70 

106 

75 

83 

1916 

93 

104 

100 

— 

— 

71 

86 

81 

121 

104 

93 

1917 

126 

167 

128 

— 

80 

115 

94 

133 

138 

117 

19i8 

145 

178 

146 

— 

— 

101 

149 

111 

169 

149 

146 

1919 

157 

198 

148 

- - 

— 

105 

157 

130 

178 

170 

170 

1920 

157 

198 

130 

— 

— 

108 

156 

141 

177 

202 

199 

1921 

103 

100 

71 

— 

105 

135 

108 

149 

104 

129 

1922 

102 

108 

87 

- - 

93 

116 

no 

125 

100 

127  - 

1923 

111 

129 

90 

— 

— 

97 

120 

no 

131 

105 

142 

1924 

113 

132 

94 

125 

88 

101 

125 

111 

124 

107 

150 

1925 

117 

136 

100 

133 

89 

101 

124 

113 

136 

122 

150 

1926 

114 

116 

106 

138 

87 

101 

125 

112 

135 

142 

151 

1927 

114 

122 

119 

123 

89 

101 

122 

no 

118 

125 

152 

1928 

119 

132 

146 

120 

90 

101 

123 

109 

128 

111 

152 

1929 

118 

130 

143 

119 

92 

100 

122 

110 

127 

113 

154 

1930 

109 

116 

106 

113 

89 

99 

120 

107 

124 

no 

146 

1931 

91 

82 

74 

96 

89 

98 

111 

95 

112 

88 

115 

1932 

80 

61 

61 

95 

88 

93 

98 

87 

98 

57 

86 

1933 

80 

70 

56 

93 

87 

90 

91 

90 

91 

6l 

73 

1934 

92 

98 

56 

99 

92 

94 

96 

101 

103 

88 

82 

1935 

98 

101 

94 

99 

93 

97 

96 

99 

102 

105 

88 

1936 

99 

104 

90 

100 

97 

98 

97 

98 

97 

93 

94 

1937 

107 

118 

102 

102 

101 

100 

102 

102 

101 

130 

107 

1938 

98 

89 

101 

101 

107 

103 

104 

101 

100 

94 

107 

1939 

98 

88 

113 

98 

102 

102 

101 

100 

100 

78 

105 

1940 

99 

95 

115 

96 

101 

100 

104 

101 

96 

86 

107 

1941 

105 

103 

130 

99 

107 

101 

111 

108 

96 

82 

125 

1942 

119 

126 

152 

106 

116 

107 

123 

118 

107 

111 

163 

1943 

132 

149 

173 

109 

121 

111 

137 

123 

114 

139 

217 

191*4 

l4o 

165 

163 

111 

131 

114 

144 

131 

116 

158 

263 

1945 

142 

164 

178 

ill 

135 

115 

146 

134 

118 

162 

297 

1946 

154 

190 

202 

113 

139 

119 

147 

146 

119 

167 

320 

1947 

181 

225 

252 

124 

161 

135 

159 

191 

131 

192 

346 

1946 

202 

238 

312 

138 

181 

157 

169 

212 

143 

223 

365 

1949 

192 

196 

277 

140 

199 

176 

176 

210 

147 

202 

354 

Jan. 

195 

210 

282 

— - 

mmm 

— 

... 

_ - 

... 

364 

Feb. 

192 

201 

270 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

210 

— 

Mar. 

195 

201 

299 

141 

199 

173 

174 

215 

— 

206 

— 

Apr. 

195 

200 

297 

— • 

- - 

— 

— 

— 

148 

197 

355 

May 

195 

198 

298 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

197 

June 

193 

192 

290 

141 

200 

178 

176 

210 

— 

— - 

— 

July 

190 

194 

260 

— 

— 

— » 

— 

m  mm 

355 

Aug. 

189 

195 

256 

— - 

— 

— - 

— 

— 

— - 

— 

— 

Sept . 

189 

192 

264 

140 

199 

179 

176 

204 

146 

197 

— 

Oct. 

190 

190 

273 

m~W 

— 

- - 

— 

— 

342 

Nov. 

189 

188 

270 

~ • 

— 

— 

— - 

— 

... 

Dec. 

190 

191 

269 

140 

199 

178 

176 

203 

— 

— 

— 

1950 

Jan. 

191 

191 

283 

-- - 

199 

... 

— 

-- 

... 

355 

Feb. 

191 

190 

294 

— 

— 

— - 

— 

197 

- - 

Mar. 

193 

191 

306 

140 

198 

178 

175 

206 

— 

194 

— 

Apr. 

194 

194 

310 

— 

— • 

— 

141 

194 

353 

May 

198 

204 

326 

— 

— 

— - 

— - 

— 

194 

— 

June 

199 

202 

331 

141 

— 

179 

176 

211 

— - 

... 

July 

201 

206 

331 

~ i 

196 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

353 

Aug. 

201 

207 

327 

— 

— 

— 

— - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Sept. 

202 

203 

340 

l4l 

189 

1 /  Excluding  wages. 

2 /  Simple  average  of  quarterly  Indexes  seasonally  adjusted. 


Note:  For  a  list  of  items  included  in  this  table  see  "Agricultural  Prices",  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  January  31 

1950. 
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GENERAL  SITUATION 

Total  farm  production  expenditures  will  reach  a  record  high  in  1951, 
probably  between  5  and  10  percent  higher  than  in  any  other  year.  Expenditures 


in  1950  probably  will  equal  the  previous  record  high  in  1948.  They  will  be 
higher  in  1951  because  of  higher  cost  rates  and  because  farmers  will  tend  to 

push  for  higher  production  to  take  advantage  of  higher  prices. 

* 

Substantial  increases  are  expected  in  1951  for  most  major  items  of 
expenditure.  Average  prices  paid  for  fertilizer  in  both  the  spring  and  fall 


seasons  this  year  averaged  lower  than  in  the  same  seasons  last  year  when  they 
were  the  highest  since  World  War  I.  They  probably  will  average  higher  in  1951 

than  in  1950,  but  the  increase  is  not  expected  to  be  as  great  as  for  some  other 

production  items. 

Replacement  costs  of  machinery,  equipment,  and  buildings  will  be 
higher  in  1951  than  the  average  for  1950.  Taxes  and  interest  charges,  costs 
of  purchased  feed  and  livestock,  motor  vehicle  operation^  hired  labor,  and 
.many  miscellaneous  items  also  will  be  up.  Despite  these  increased  costs  most 
farm  operators. are  likely  to  have  a  favorable  price-cost  ratio  in  1951. 

-  •  •  (I  1 


Since  19^7  cost  rates  have  increased  faster  than  prices  of  farm  prod¬ 


ucts.  In  19^7  the  ratio  of  prices  received  to  prices  paid-  (including  interest 
taxes  and  wages)  averaged  about  115*  By  1950  it  had  declined  to  about  100. 

It  is  expected  to  be  above  100  in  1951  because  prices  of  farm  products  are 
expected  to  strengthen  as  industrial  activity  arid  employment- increase. 

With  some  exceptions,  particularly  some  kinds  of  insecticide^  and  fungi 
cides,  and  special  supplies,  production  supplies  are  expected  to  be  ample  in 
1951  to  meet  farmers  needs.  A  few  temporary  seasonal  and  local  shortages  of 
some  items  may  occur.  It  will  pay  farmers  to  plan  early  for  1951  and  place 
orders  early  for  materials  and  equipment  needed . 

During  recent  years  of  increasing  cost  rates,  and  smaller  supplies  of 
manpower  and  brisk  demand  for  materials,  farmers  have  improved,  production 
efficiency  in  order  to  keep  unit  costs  at  reasonable  levels ,  In  many  in¬ 
stances,  labor,  power,  and  machinery  requirements  have  been.  cut.  Production 
/ 

per  worker  in  agriculture  is  now  about  40  percent  higher  than  it  was  a  little 
more  than  a  decade  ago. 


Farm  wage  rates  in  19^9  averaged  lower  than  in  1978 .  This  was.,  the 
first  decline  in  wage  rates  since  1939*  Farm  wage  rates  for  the  country  as 
a  whole  remained  fairly  stable  during  the  first  part  of  1950*  However,  with 

■  1 

the  total  labor  market  tightening,  farm  wage  rates  are  expected  to  advance 
substantially  as  non- agricultural  employment  and  wage-rates  rise.  Demands 


for  workers  in  industry  will  be  greater  next  year  and  induction  of  man  for 
military  purposes  will  take  prospective  workers  from  agriculture  and  industry. 
In  addition,  demands  for  workers  in  agriculture  will  be  greater  next  year. 

All  these  factors  will  . tend  to  increase  wage  rates  in  1951*  Except  for  a  few 
temporary  local  and  seasonal  spots,  ample  labor  is  expected  to  be  available 
for  farming  needs  in  1951. 


Prices  of  farm  machinery  in  1951  are  expected  to  reach  a  record  high. 
Motor  fuel,  oil,  tires,  repairs  and  many  other  items  connected  with  costs  of 
operating  machinery  will  average  the  highest  in  years. 

Since  July  of  1950  the  prospect  of  larger  farm  incomes  has  tended  to 
increase  the  demand  f@r  farm  machinery  partly  because  the  prospect  of  high¬ 
er  machinery  prices  and  the  possibility  of  shortages.  Current  production  of 
farm  machinery  has  not  kept  pace  with  this  demand  because  of  material  shortage 
and  labor  difficulties.  Total  output  of  machinery  in  1950  is  expected  to  be 
below  the  high  production  in  19^8  and  19^-9 •  Plant  capacity  of  the  farm  machin 
ery  industry  is  now  greater  than  ever  before,  but  some  capacity  will  be  used 
in  1951  in  connection  with  the  rearmament  program,  particularly  later  in  1951* 

Dealers'  stocks  of  machinery  on  January  1,  1950  were  the  largest  since 
19^1.  Production  in  1951  probably  will  be  at  a  high  level  unless  raw  material 
shortages  develop.  Adequate  farm  machinery  is  expected  to  be  available  to 
maintain  farm  production  in  I95I. 

i 

The  general  level  of  livestock  and  livestock  product  prices  is  now 
higher  than  a  year  ago.  Returns  per  $1.00  of  feed  costs  in  1950  were  higher 
tnan  a  year  ago  for  beef  cattle  and  sheep,  but  lower  for  all  other  classes 
of  livestock.  However,  returns  were  high  compared  with  prewar  for  beef 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  but  low  for  eggs  and  butte rf at. 

The  supply  of  feed  grains  and  other  concentrates  for  the  1950-51  season 

■*  -  • 

totals  about  180  million  tons;  a  little  less  than  the  record  supply  of  a  year 
ago.  The  number  of  grain- consuming  animal  units  is  expected  to  be  about  170 
million;  up  a  little  from  the  previous  year.  The  1950-51  supply  of  concen¬ 
trates  per  animal  unit,  therefore,  will  be  about  4  percent  lower  than  a  year 
ago,  but  about  25  percent  higher  than  the  1935-39  average. 


:! 


Average  feed  costs  are  not  expected  to  change  much  during  the  next 
six  months,  and  it  will  still  pay  to  feed  meat  animals  enough  protein  to 
balance  the  ration.  Quicker  gains,  better  finished  animals,  and  less  grain 
per  pound  of  gain  usually  result  from  reasonably  well-balanced  rations. 

The  cost  of  field  seeds  is  expected  to  bo  somewhat  lower  this  fall 
and  next  spring  than  during  the  past  season.  Total  supplies  are  now  con¬ 
siderably  larger  than  a  year  earlier.  The  1950  production  of  sweet  clover 
seed,  for  example,  is  expected  to  be  the  largest  in  11  years.  Production  of 
timothy  was  oO  percent  higher  than  a  year  ago,  and  aggregate  production  of 
all  cover  crop  seeds  was  2-y  times  as  large  as  last  year. 

Seed  costs  are  becoming  more  important  to  farmers.  Most  seeds  are 
now  purchased  whereas  10  or  15  years  ago  many  seeds  were  home  grown. 

The  average  price  of  fertilizer  will  be  higher  next  season  than  it 
was  during  the  past  season,  but  prices  of  farm  products  also  are  expected,  to 
be  higher.  It  will  still  pay  farmers  to  use  more  fertilizer  than  they  have 
in  the  past.  Farmers  are  now  using  about  three  times  as  much  fertilizer  as 
they  did  in  1935“39>  and  demand  is  likely  to  increase  considerably  for  the 
1951  crop. 

Present  fertilizer  plant  capacity  is  sufficient  to  produce  slightly 
more  plant  nutrients  in  fertilizer  than  were  applied  during  the  past  season. 
Plant  capacity  for  nitrogen  is  sufficient  to  furnish  15  percent  more  than 
was  available  for  use  as  fertilizer  last  year  and  also  to  take  care  of 
presently  estimated  non- agricultural  demands.  Approximately  one  million  tons 
were  available  for  fertilizer  use  last  year.  Plant  capacity  for  phosphoric 
acid  is  sufficient  to  produce  about  2.8  million  tons;  a  little  more  than  2 
million  tons  were  available  for  use  last  year.  Capacity  for  potash  production 
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is  about  1.2  million  tons.  This  is  only  about  100  thousand  tons  greater 
than  was  used  as  fertilizer  last  yqar.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  con- 
siderable  tonnage  might  or  could  be  imported. 

Prices  of  building  materials,  supplies  and  containers  have  increased 
during  1950,  and  are  expected  to  average  slightly  higher  in  1951.  Produc¬ 
tion,  plant  capacity  and  shipments  of  most  of  these  items  have  continued  to 
increase.  Lumber  production  in  1950  probably  will  average  about  10  percent 
higher  than  in  1949  and  3  percent  higher  than  in  1948.  Production  in  1951 
is  expected  to  continue  at  about  the  1950  rate  unless  military  needs  for  men 
cause  a  shortage  of  manpower  in  the  lumbering  industry. 

•  l  . 

Rated  capacity  of  the  steel  industry  is  about  4  percent  higher  than  in 
1949*  Wire  products  are  expected  to  be  adequate  for  needs  in  1951,  but  the 
supply  of  galvanized  sheets  will  continue  to  be  short.  Production  capacity 
m  the  cement  industry  has  been  increased.  Supplies  of  cement  are  expected 
to  be  adequate  in  1951  to  meet  needs,  but  the  price  will  be  high. 

Supplies  of  wooden  containers  are  expected  to  be  adequate  in  1951,  but 
supplies  of  burlap  bags,  and  cellophane  bags  may  be  short.  Supplies  of  pap..r 
bags  and  other  paper  containers  are  expected  to  be  adequate  to  meet  agricul¬ 
tural  needs  and  farmers  may  have  to  substitute  these  for  burlap  and  cellophane 
bags. 

*  IJ  f, 

Some  increase  is  expected  in  prices  of  insecticides,  fungicides,  and 

*  -  *  * 

weed  killers  during  the  I95I  season.  Supplies  of  raw  materials  are  low, 
particularly  benzene  and  chlorine  used  in  making  DDT,  benzene  hexachloride, 
methoxychlor,  various  forms  of  2,4-D,  and  certain  fumigants.  They  probably 
will  continue  to  be  in  short  supply  throughout  the  1951  season.  Supplies 
of  pyrethrins  also  may  be  scarce. 
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Insecticides  containing  rotenonc ,  Ryania  and  nicotine  are  expected  to 
be  available  in  adequate  amounts.  Sufficient  fungicides  probably  will  be 
available  to  meet  essential  needs. 

Land  values  began  to  rise  moderately  early  in  1950  probably  because 
prospects  for  higher  form  incomes  were  better  than  many  buyers  and  sellers 
had  expected.  They  continued  to  rise  as  the  Nation's  economic  activity  was 
stepped  up  and  as  farm  product  prices  began  to  rise  generally.  By  March  195-1- 
land  values  probably  will  be  as  much  as  10  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier. 

Farm  real  estate  dealers  reported  that  for  the  year  ending  March  1950 
about  40  percent  of  the  farm  purchasers  paid  cash,  or  at  least  no  mortgage 
was  recorded.  When  purchase  financing  involved  a  mortgage,  down  payments 
averaged  between  4-5  and  50  percent  of  the  purchase  price. 

Net  rentals  from  farm  land  during  the  coming  year  are  expected  to  con¬ 
tinue  favorable  compared  with  alternative  opportunities  for  investment. 

Capital  gains  taxes,  however,  will  discourage  land  sales  by  persons  intending 
to  reinvest  their  funds. 

There  probably  will  be  little  or  no  increase  during  the  coming  year  in 

interest  rates  paid  on  farm  mortgages.  Total  interest  charges  on  farm  debt, 

however,  will  increase  because  of  a  larger  debt  load.  Interest  charges  on 

farm  mortgage-debt  are  expected  to  be  about  7  percent  higher  in  1950  than 

they  were  in  1949*  Interest  charges  on  non- real- estate  loans  were  about 

80  percent  higher  in  mid-1950  than  in  1945* 

♦ 

Taxes  levied  by  State  and  local  governments  against  farm  property 

*  •  * 

reached  sin  all  time  high  in  1949,  and  a  further  increase  is  expected.  Taxes 
per  acre  for  the  country  as  a  whole  are  now  almost  3  times  what  they  were 
prior  to  World  War  I.  They  averaged  6l  cents  per  acre  in  1949  compared  with 
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36  coats  in  1943  when  they  were  the  lowest  in  many  years,  fax  rates  on 

! 

personal  incomes  also  are;  higher  now  than  a  year  ago. 

Farmers'  insurance  premiums  for  fire  and  windstorm  insurance  probably 
will  1c  greater  in  1950  1951  than  in  1949*  not  because  of  any  appreciable 

increase  in  rates*  but  because  farmers  nave  tended  to  increase  their  insurance 
to  cover  their  property  values  more  adequately.  Premiums  paid  by  farmers  in 

I 

1950  for  hail  insurance  on  growing  crops  amounted  to  dbout  10  percent  less 

r  ; 

than  in  1949*  due  chiefly  to  smaller  amounts  of  insurance  being 'carried . 

1  . 

More  farmers  ouy  crop-hail  insurance  and  they  buy  more  of  it  in  years  when 
prices  of  farm  products  are  high  end  prospects  are  good  for  high  returns 
tnan  when  prospects  for  prices  and  returns  are  not  good. 


Farm  Labor 


Farm  wage  rates  in  1949  averaged  lower  than  in  1948.  This  was  the 
first  drop  in  wage  rates  since  1939  and  followed  the  big  increase  during 
the  war  and  postwar  years  (table  1).  Wage  rates  in  1950  are  averaging  about 
the  same  as  in  1949,  but  are  expected  to  average  higher  in  1951. 

Several  1  actors  in  prospect  will  tend  to  increase  farm  wage  rates  in 
1951*  The  demand  for  workers  in  industry  will  be  greater  next  year,  and 
inductions  of  men  for  military  purposes  will  take  prospective  workers  from 
agiiculture  and  industry.  The  need  for  farm  workers  to  meet  several  labor 
p^-aks  will  be  greater  next  year.  For  example,  cotton  production  is  likely  to 
be  stepped  up  considerably.  This  will  increase  the  need  for  workers  particu¬ 
larly  during  the  spring  Chopping  season  and  the  late  summer  and  fall  harvest¬ 
ing  season.  Acreage  and  production  of  several  other  crops  and  numbers  of 
some  kinds  of  livestock  probably  will  be  greater  in  1951. 

As  indicated  in  tabic  1,  there  are  about  10  percent  fewer  workers  on 
farms  this^  year  tnan  in  prewar  years.  Acres  of  many  crops  are  down  this  year 
and  with  the  plentiful  supply  of  machinery  on  hand  farmers  generally  are 
getting  the  work  done  in  good  season. 

Tlie  supply  01  farm  workers  is  expected  to  bo  tighter  next  year  than 
in  950. .  Man;*  actual  or  potential  farm  workers  will  obtain  jobs  in  industry. 
In  aduition,  occupational  deferments  for  men  in  the  ago  group  19-25  years, 
inclusive,  from  induction  into  the  armed  forces  are  likely  to  be  held  to  a 
minimum.  Fewer  available  workers  means  that  farmers-  will  need  to  pay  higher 
wages,  particularly  for  experienced  help. 
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Beginning  January  1,  1951,  some  hired  farm  workers  (essentiall*’' 
regular  faqa  workers)  will  be  covered  by  the  Federal  Social  Security  program. 

A  farmer  hiring  workers  covered  under  the  new  amendments  to  the  Social  Security 
Vl11  cadUit  ^2  percent  from  the  cash  wages  he  pays  these  workers,  and  will 
add  another  1,  percent  as  his  own  contribution.  This  new  coverage  will  mean  a 
s  ight  increase  in  hired  labor  costs  for  farmers  employing  workers  who  qualify. 
But  since  only  a  small  part  of  the  total  number  of  hired  farm  workers  will  be 
covered,,  it  will  have  little  effect  on  average  wage  costs-.  1/ 


The  extent  to  yhieh  higher  farm  yage  pa^os  will  afl'eet  labor  costs  per 
unit  of  output  in  1951  will  depend  in  part  on  what  happens  to  the 'average 
production  per  worker.  Gains  in  labor  productivity  can  offset  corresponding 
increases  in  wage  rates.  Production  per  worker  has  increased  significantly 
uring  the.  last  15  years.  This  is  due  in  a  large  part  to  the  substitution  of 
machinery  for  hand  labor  and  the  adoption  of  other  technological  improvements 
y  farmers.  During  the  last  three  years  labor  productivity  has  averaged 
nearly  40  percent  higher  than  in  the  prewar  period,  1935-39. 


I 

•  - 

Farm  Power  and  Machinery 


,,  '  +1tarrn  poYor.and  Machinery  costs  in  1951  are  expected  to  be  even  higher 

than ^tnc  record  high  of  I95O.  Retail  prices  of  machinery  are  expected  to  be 
h 1 gee r  than  in  any  previous  year.  Retail  prices  of  gasoline  will  be  the 
highest  in  years,  and  prices  of  tires  in  1951  will  be  higher  than  the  1950 
®ie  cost  pcr  nead  of  keeping  workstock  will  rise  mostly  because  of 
anfl947GCd  priC°S'  but  probably  will'  he  below  the  record  high  costs  of  1948 


« .  Prices  of  farm  machinery  in  the  first  half  of  1950  were  about  the  same 
as  the  pca.c  prices  of  1949,  but  in  the  last  half  of  1950  there  were  moderate 
increases.  Consequently,  they  will  average,  slightly  higher  this  year -than  last. 

tivov  M^C°d  incor}°&  during  hho  first  half  of  1950  along  with  the  rela- 

nf  ?lgh  maC  in^r/  Px'icos  wcrc  contributing  factors  “toward  lower  purchases 
of  machinery  than  for  the  same  period  in  1948  and  1949.  For  the  mos?  part  short- 

oub  wur  early  postwar  period  had  been  net.  Demand  for 

has  increased  since  last  July  partly  because  of  expected  higher 

+?  Uc  ’  lar80r  farra  incomos>  bhd  perhaps  some  forward  buying. 

°f  raachinery  has  not  kept  pace  with  this  demand  because 

sin^fSf  S°^ases ea“a  Ubor  alf fixities.  Sven  with  increased  production 

th  4^  y’  1  tl  ma*lneP  ■out»ut  ir-  1950  is  expected  to  be  somewhat  below 
the  high  production  of  1946  and  1949. 

Demand  for  farm  machinery  probably  will  continue  at  a  high  level  because 
prospectively  nigher  farm  incomes.  Prices  of  farm  machinery  will  bo  higher 

^fori-iation  re yarding  the  new  Social  Security  coverage  of  farm 
workers  see  The  Agricultural  Situation",  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 

OfficeCPpn-+Cnr-r°  Agric^lturc ■>  October  1950  or  contact  your  Social  Security 
uitice,  Poot  Office,  or  County  Agricul-tural  Agent. 
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as  manufacturers  are  faced  with  higher  costs  of  materials  and  labor.  Output 
also  may  be  restricted,  particularly  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year,  by 
material  shortages  resulting  from  the  rearmament  program.  Production  in  1951 
probably  will  be  at  levels  sufficiently  high  to  maintain  farm  production 
at  expected  levels,  but  shortages  of  come  of  the  newer  machines  might  be  ex¬ 
perienced  . 

Most  items  of  farm  machinery  were  in  adequate  supply  in  the  first  half 
of  1950>  and  dealers'  stocks  on  January  1,  1950  were  larger  than  for  any  year 
since  1941.  Since  July^  prpduqtion  gf  sgmq  kinds  of  machinery  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  higher  demand,  and  it  is  expected  that  dealers’  stocks  on 
January  1,  1951  will  be  lower  than  the  largo  stocks  on  January  1,  1950*  Plant 
capacity  of  the  farm  machinery  industry  is  now  greater  than  ever  before,  but 
some  of  this  capacity  may  be  used  for  the  rearmament  program  in  1951* 

Exports  of  farm  machinery  in  the  first  half  of  1950  were  about  a  fifth 
below  the  high  exports  in  the  same  period  in  1943  and  1949*  Tin;  decline 
largely  reflects  expansion  of  production  in  foreign  countries  and  dollar 
shortages  in  importing  countries.  There  are  also  some  indications  that  the 
backlog  of  orders  has  about  been  filled  in  many  countries. 

Purchases  of  machinery  by  farmers  in  this  country  have  been  relatively 
large  each  year  for  the  past  decade  except  for  1943  when  manufacture  was 
reduced  drastically  by  Government  limitations  during  the  war.  At  the  beginning 
of  1950  tractors  on  farms  exclusive  of  garden  types  were  estimated  at  3 >550,000. 
This  figure  compares  with  1,545,000  for  January  1,  1940.  Garden  tractors  on 
farms  January  1,  1950  were  estimated  at  275 >000.  There  were  only  a  few 
garden  tractors  on  farms  a  decade  earlier. 

The  total  volume  of  machinery  and  equipment  other  than  tractors  and 
motor  vehicles  on  farms  January  1,  1950  was  more  than  double  that  of  1940 
(table  2).  Horse  and  mule  numbers  on  farms  January  1,  1950>  however,  wore 
only  about  half  of  the  1940  number  and  about  one- third  of  the  1920  number. 
Percentage  declines  in  numbers  of  work  animals  in  recent  years  have  been  the 
heaviest  on  record.  One-fourth  as  many  colts  were  raised  in  1949  as  in  1940 
and  only  about  one-tenth  as  many  as  in  1920.  Prices  of  horses  and  mules  are 
now  the  lowest  in  years  and  further  heavy  reductions  in  horse  and  mule  numbers 
and  in  size  of  the  colt  crop  appear  likely. 

Numbers  of  automobiles  and  motortrucks  on  farms  are  now  at  peak  levels. 
There  were  about  5 >300,000  automobiles  on  farms  January  1,  1950-  This  is 
about  40  percent  more  than  there  were  10  years  earlier.  Numbers  of  motor¬ 
trucks  on  farms  January  1,  1950  were  estimated  at  2,200,000;  more  than 
double  the  number  in  1940. 

Automobile  production  in  1950  will  be  the  largest  on  record,  and 
farmers  have  been  large  purchasers.  Supplies  of  small  size  motortrucks  are 
adequate  in  most  parts  of  the  country.  It  seems  certain,  therefore,  that 
numbers  of  farm  automobiles  and  motortrucks  on  farms  January  1,  1951  will 
show  a  further  large  increase. 


Table  2.-  Horses  and  mules  and  tractors  on  farms  and  cost  of  keeping  horses  and  mule 

using  farm  tractors.  United  States,  1940-49^1/ 

(index  numbers  1935-39  =  100) 
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Motor  fuels  have'  become  one  of  the  most  important  requirements  in 
farm  production.  Farmers  now  use  more  petroleum  fuels  than  ever  before. 

Along  with  the  increase.'  in  power  machinery,  there  have  been  large  increases 
in  use  of  petroleum  fuels  in  the  farm  household  and  for  miscellaneous  farm 
uses  such  as  brooding  chickens,  dehydrating  crops,  etc.  Total  consumption 
of  liquid  petroleum  fuels  in  1951>  including  the  LP-gases,  likely  will  be 
about  10  billion  gallons.  This  is  about  10  times  the  consumption  in  1920 
and  more  than  double  that’  in  1940.  At  present  almost  j80  percent  of  the  used 
fuel  is  by  motors  and  probably  70  percent  of  this  is  gasoline. 

:  *  X  U  ’-"a. ' 

»  . 

Feed  ) 

!  '  !  ;■ 

•  r 

The  supply  of  feed  grains  and  other  concentrates  for  the  1950-51  season 
totals  about  180  million  tons,  a  little  less  than  the  record  supply  of  a  year 
ago.  The  carryover  of  old  grain  is  a  little  larger  ^and  production  of  feed 
grains  a  little  less.  The  total  supply  of  high  protein  feeds  will  be  pbout 
the  same  as  a  year  ago.  A  sharp  decrease  in  cottonseed  kieal  has  been  offset 
by  a  record  supply  of  soybean  meal.  The  supply  of  mill  feeds  and  other, by¬ 
products  feeds  will  be  about  the  same  as  last  year.  It  also  seems  probable 
that  considerable  quantities  of  low  grade  Canadian  wheat  may  become  available 
for  feed. 

M 

The  number  of  grain- consuming  animal  units  in  1950-51  is  expected  to 
be  about  170  million,  a  ;little  higher  than  last  year  .  The  supply  of  feed 
concentrates  available  for  feed  is  49  percent  above  the  1935“39  average 
whereas  the  index  of  grain- consuming  animal  units  is  19  percent  above  the 
base  period.  Thus  the  index  of  supply  of  feed  concentrate  per  animal  unit 
is  4  percent  less  than  last  year,  but  25  percent  above  the  1935~39  average 

( table  3 ) •  ’  -  : 

(  • 

1 

,  f  , 

The  supply  of  hayi  per  animal  unit  is  the  greatest  on  record  and  the 
total  supply  (122  million  tons)  is  next  to  the  largest. 

Prices  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  averaged  higher  this 
September  than  a  year  ago.  This  was  largely  due  to  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  beef  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep.  Prices  of  eggs,  butterfat  and  milk  were 
below  those  of  a  year  ago. 

Returns  per  $1.00  of  feed  costs  were  higher  in  September  than  a  year 
ago  for  beef  cattle  and  sheep,  but  lower  for  all  other  classes  of' livestock 
(table  4).  However,  returns  were  relatively  high  for  beef  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs,  and  low  for  eggs  and  butterfat.  Returns  from  chickens  in  relation  to 
feed  costs  are  below  preyar,  but  the  great  expansion  of,  the  commercial  broiler 
industry  in  recent  years i indicates  that  chicken  meat  is  now  produced  more 
profitably  than  before  the  war. 

Average  feed  costs  for  the  next  six  months  are  not  expected  to  change 
much  from  the  present  level  which  is  somewhat  higher  than  a  year  ago.  Corn 
may  decline  seasonally  in  the  next  month  or  two  and  then  rise  toward  support 


j  '  .  i 
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Table  3«-  Kelation  of  supply  of  concentrates  available  for  feed  to 

number  of  livestock  1930-50 

(Index  numbers  1935-36  to  1939-40  •  100) 


........  . 

Feeding  year 

Supply  of  feed 

concentrates 
available  for 
feed 

.  1/ 

:  Animal  units  of 
:  grain  consuming 
:  livestock  fed 

:  in  year 

:  2/ 

Supply  of  feed 
per  animal 
unit 

3/ 

1930-31 

to 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

193^-35 

1935-36 

to 

97 

105 

92 

1939-40 

100 

100 

100 

194o-4l 

120 

109 

110 

1941-42 

128 

117 

109 

1942-43 

148 

134 

110 

1943-44 

l4l 

135 

104 

1944-45 

132 

121 

109 

1945-46 

131 

117 

112 

1946- 47 

1947- 48 

130 

113 

115 

112 

109 

103 

1948-49 

l4l 

113 

125 

1949-50 

153 

118 

130 

1950-51  4/ 

149 

H9 

125 

food,  seed,  and  exports. 

2/  Animal  units  fed  in  year  beginning  October. 
3 /  Column  1  divided  by  column  2. 

4/  Tentative  estimate. 
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Table  4.-  Returns  per  $1.00  of  fe.ed  cost,  United  States,  September  15,  1950, 

with  comparisons  1 / 


Item 

1935-39 

average 

:  September  15,  : 

:  19^9  : 

March  15, 
1950 

:  September  15, 

:  1950 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Eggs 

1.72 

2.16 

'  1.33  ■ 

1.56' 

Chickens 

1.84 

1.56 

1.75 

1.47 

Milk 

1.92 

1.95  . 

1.82 

1.89 

Butterfat 

1.55 

1.42 

.  .1.42  -  • 

. I.37-" 

Hogs 

1.50 

2.03 

I.65 

1.80 

Beef 

1.39 

2.01 

2.11 

2.35 

Sheep 

1.44 

1.57 

1.67 

;  1.92 

(index  numbers  1935-39  s 

100) 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Eggs 

100 

126 

77 

91 

Chickens 

100 

85 

95 

80 

Milkq 

100 

102 

,/'95 

98 

Butterfat 

100 

92 

*  92 

88 

Hogs 

100 

135 

“110 

120 

Beef 

100 

145 

152 

169 

Sheep 

100 

109 

116 

133 

l7  The  following  quantities  of  feed  were  used  in  calculating  feed  cost: 

7  pounds  of  poultry  ration  per  dozen  eggs;  4-|  pounds  of  poultry  ^ration  per 
pound  of  chicken;  bushels  of  com  plus  20  pounds  of*  soybean  meal  per  100 
pounds  of  hogs;  30  pounds  of  concentrate  ration  fed  to  milk  cows  in  milk  selling 
areas  plus  the  value  of  110  pounds  of  hay,  per  100  pounds  of  milk;  7?  pounds 
of  concentrate -ration  fed  to  milk  cows  in  cream  selling  areas  plus  the  value 
of  27.5  pounds  of  hay  in  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  per  pound  of  '  butterfat  ;  3  bushels 
of  com  plus  600  pounds  of  hay  per  100  pounds  of  beef  cattle;  2  busheift  of 
com  plus  1,500  pounds  of  hay  per  100  pounds  of  sheep  and  lamb.  It  was  assumed 
that  for  each  100  pounds  of  sheep  and  lamb  produced  20  pounds  of  wool  was 
produced  from  the  same  feed.  The  quantity  of  hay  for  milk  cows,  beef  cattle 
and  sheep  includes  an  allowance  for  silage  and  pasture.  It  was  assumed  that 
the  feed  nutrients  from  pasture  would  cost  l/4  as  much  per  pound  as  they  would 
if  obtained  from  hay. 
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Table  5.-  Average  prices  of  feeds  in  the  United  States,  September  15,  1950 

with  comparisons 

.  ~  »• 


Item 


Prices  received  by  farmers 

Corn 

Oats 

Barley 

Sorghum  grain 
Hay,  baled 

Fed  grains  and  hay,  Index 
number  (1935-39  ■  100) 

Prices  paid  by  farmers 

Mixed  dairy  feed  1 6% 

Laying  mash 
Cottonseed  meal 
Soybean  meal 
Linseed  meal 
Meat  scrap 
Bran 

Middlings 

Alfalfa  hay,  baled 

;  ,  % 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  for 
feed,  Index  number 
(1935-39  ■  100)’ 


Unit 

September  15, 
1949 

March  15, 
1950 

• 

*  September  15, 

1950 

♦ 

Bushels 

$  1.16 

$  1.19 

1 

$  1.4V, 

do. 

.61 

.72 

.73 

do. 

1.05 

1.10 

1.14 

Cwt. 

1.80 

1.93 

1.77 

Ton 

21.00 

21.20 

20.30 

175 

I83  • 

204 

Cwt. 

3.U3 

3.41 

3.64 

do. 

‘‘.53 

4.34 

4.60 

do. 

-  3.90 

3.74 

4.35 

do. 

5.16 

4.11 

4.44 

do. 

4.08 

4.26 

4.34 

do. 

7.14 

6.15 

6.75 

do. 

2.84 

2.86 

3.08 

do. 

3.06 

3.00 

3.28 

Ton 

30.40 

31.80 

29.60 

202 

190 

213 

Average  value  of  concentrate 

ration  fed  to  poultry  and 

milk  cows  1/ 


Fed  to  poultry 
Fed  to  milk  cows  in  milk 
selling  areas 
Fed  to  milk  cows  in  cream 
selling  areas 


:  Cwt. 

3.46 

3.40 

3.68 

:  do. 

3.01 

3.04 

• 

3.21 

:  do. 

2.59 

2.65 

2.84 

l/  Value  of  the  corn,  oats,  oil  meal,  milk  feed,  commercial  mixed  feed,  etc. 

making  up  100  pounds  of  ’’grain"  ration. 
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levels.  Although  com  is  one-fourth  higher  in  price  than  a  year  ago,  the 
average  costs  of  poultry  and  dairy  rations  are  less  than  10  percent  higher 
than  in  September .1949  (table  5).  Soybean  meal  and.  meat  scrap  are  much 
lower  in  price  than  a  year  ago.  Cottonseed  meal,  however,  is  considerably 
higher,  especially  in  the  South  Central  States.  This  will  affect  feed  costs 
of  dairy  and  beef  cattle  in  the.  South  and  Southwest., 

Prices  of  mixed  dairy  feeds  are  considerably  higher  than-  a  year  ago 
in  the  South  but  pqultry"  maphep  phpv  lesg  increase,  Meat  scrap  prices  are 
lower  than  a  year  earlier  especially  in  the  South  and  West,  However,  they 
are  still  higher  than  average  compared,  with  soybean  meal.  The.  increased  use 
of  synthetic  vitamin  Bp2  in  poultry  and  hog  feeds  will  tend  to  cause  tankage, 
meat  scrap  and  fish  meal  to  be  priced  more  in  line  with  soybean  meal,  taking 
into  account  the  difference  in  protein  content.  ’ ..  ’ 

Even  though  there  is  a  large  supply  of  corn,  it  will  pay  to  feed  meat 
animals  enough  protein  to  balance  the  ration.  Quicker  gains,  better  finished 
animals  and  less  grain  per  pound  of  gain  usually  result  from  feeding  a 
reasonably  well-balanced  ration.  It  probably  will  pay  to  feed  hogs  to  mod¬ 
erately  heavy  weights  this  winter  because  prices  of  pork  and  lard  are  expected 
to  hold  up  well.  Prices  of  pork  and  lard  are  higher  now  than  a  year  ago,  but 
probably  will  show  their  usual  seasonal  decline  this  fall.  It  will  pay  to 
feed  dairy  cows  in  milk  selling  areas  about  as  heavy  as  last  year.  It  has  not 
been  profitable  in  the  cream  selling  areas  to  feed  cows  a  heavy  grain  ration 
in  1950  >  and  it  will  be  even  less  profitable  in  1951*  Thee  relatively  low 
price  of  milk  in  areas  where  butterfat  is  the  principal  outlet  and  the  high 
price  of  veal  calves  suggests  that  it  may  be  profitable  for  some  farmers  in 
these  areas  to  partly  fatten  dairy  calves  for  veal  on  whole  milk. 

Egg  production  is  now  less  profitable  than  a  year  ago  and  may  become 
still  less  profitable.  The  commercial  producer,  however,  cannot  reduce  his 
costs  per  dozen  by  feeding  less  per  head,  or  by  feeding  lower  quality  feed 
because  either  of  these  practices  probably  will  reduce  egg  production  per  hen 
more  than  it  reduces  cost.  The  egg  producer  does  not  have  the  flexibility  in 
rate  of  feeding  that  is  available  to  most  other  livestock  producers. 

Prices  of  feeder  cattle  have  been  considerably  higher  this  fall  than 
a  year  ago,  and  prices  of  fat  cattle  in  1951  are  not  expected  to  be  much 
higher  than  in  1950*  As  a  result,  profits  from  this  season's  operations  will 
depend  more  than  usual  on  good  feeding  practices. 


Seeds 

The  costs  of  grass  and  legume  arc  expected  to  be  lower  this  fall  and 
next  spring  than  during  the  past  season.  Total  supplies  are  now  considerably 
larger  than  a  year  earlier.  A  few  seeds  will  cost  more  but  retail  prices  of 
the  important  field  seeds  averaged  b  percent  lower  in  mid-September  than  a 
year  earlier. 
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Prices  of  some  seeds  are  much  lower  than  last  fall.  At  that  time 
the  retail  price  of  timothy  seed  was  at  the  record  high  level  of  28.8  cents 
a  pound  following  the  short  1949  crop.  Production  of  timothy  seed  was 
60  percent  higher  in  1950  than  in  19^9  and  as  a  result  the  retail  price  is 
now  about  30  percent  lower  than  a  year  ago. 

Prices  of  cover  crop  seeds,  particularly  the  vetches  and  blue  lupine, 
are  down  sharply.  Aggregate  production  of  all  cover  crop  seeds  in  1950  was 

2\  times  as  large  as  last  year  and  3  times  the  1944-48  average. 

:>W  •. 

Larger  supplies  of  smooth  brome,  crested  wheat  grass  and  common  rye¬ 
grass  also  are  reflected  in  lower  prices  this  fall.  Supplies  of  ladino 
clover  seed  are  at  a  new  high  level.  More  than  twice  as  much  ladino  clover 
seed  was  harvested  in  1950  as  in  any  previous  year. 

The  1950  production  of  sweet  clover  seed  is  expected  to  be  the 
largest  in  11  years  while  supplies  of  red-clover  seed,  including  the  crop 
expected  to  be  harvested  this  year,  are  48  percent  larger  than  in  1949  and 
18  percent  larger  than  the  1939-48  average. 

Among  the  field  seeds  for  which  costs  are  higher  now  than  a  year  ago 
arc  alsike  and  white  clover,  Kentucky  bluegrass,  orchard  grass  and  seed 
grains.  Current  supplies  of  alsike-clover  seed  are  5  percent  smaller  than 
the  1939”48  average.  Some  farmers  who  normally  produce  white-clover  seed 
grew  ladino  clover  this  year.  This  largely  accounts  for  the  changes  in 
supplies  of  these  two  seeds. 

Changes  in  market  prices  of  seeds  do  not  explain  all  of  the  changes 
in  expenditures  for  seeds.  For  years  there  has  been  a  trend  toward  the  use 
of  purchased  seeds  and  away  from  the  use  of  homegrown  seeds.  The  farmer  who 
plants  hybrid  seed  corn  may  have  a  total  cash  outlay  of  upwards  of  $100  for 
seed  corn.  Formerly  there  was  little  or  no  direct  cash  outlay.  The  sub¬ 
stitution  of  certified  seed  for  homegrown  seed  might  increase  the  cost  of 
raising  an  acre  of  potatoes  by  as  much  as  $25  or  more.  A  bushel  of  certified 
seed  wheat,  oats  or  barley  often  costs  twice  as  much  as  the  price  of  a  bushel 
of  grain  harvested  from  that  seed.  The  difference  is  even  greater  in  the 
case  of  cotton  seed . 

In  many  situations  it  pays  well  to  buy  seed  rather  than  plant  seed 
grown  on  the  farm,  but  the  additional  cost  is  a  factor  tending  to  increase 
total  expenditure . 


Fertilizer 

In  contrast  with  the  index  of  prices  paid  for  all  goods  and  services 
used  in  production  on  farms ,  the  price  of  fertilizer  during  the  spring  and 
fall  seasons  of  1950  was  slightly  lower. than  for  the  same  periods  in  1949* 
Despite  somewhat  higher  prices  for  fertilizer  next  year,  higher  prices  for 
farm  products  during  1951  ere  expected  to  make  it  profitable  for  farmers  to 
increase  the  use  of  fertilizers  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  they  have  during 
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the  past  few  years.  Even  under  less  favorable  relationships  between  prices 
of  farm  products  and  fertilizers,  farmers  ordinarily  have  used  less  ferti¬ 
lizer  than  would  have  been  most  profitable*  Some  of  the  intensively  grown 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  adequately  fertilized. 

The  quantity  of  plant  nutrients  in  fertilizers  available  for  use  by 
farmers  during  the  1949-5O  crop  season  was  about  3  times  the  1935”39  average. 
The  use  of  fertilizer  has  risen  steadily  since  the  depression  years.  No 
doubt  most  of  the  increase  in  tonnage  used  is  accounted  for  by  use  on  addi- 
tional  land  rather  than  by  increased  rates  per  acre,  although  the  latter  has 
been  an  important  factor.  Quantities  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  used 
as  fertilizer  are  row  about  3  times  the  amounts  used  in  1935~39*  The  use  of 
potash  as  fertilizer  has  increased  slightly  more;  approximately  3*1  times 
the  1935”39  average. 

Plant  capacity  for  production  of  nitrogen  is  sufficient  to  furnish  15 
percent  more  than  was  available  for  use  as  fertilizer  last  year  and  also  to 
take  care  of  presently  estimated  non- agricultural  demands.  Approximately  one 
million  tons  were  available  for  fertilizer  use  last  year. 

There  is  installed  capacity  within  the  industry  to  produce  approxi¬ 
mately  2.8  million  tons  of  available  phosphoric  acid.  A  little  more  than  2 
million  tons  were  available  for  use  as  fertiliser  last  year.  Probably  the 
only  immediate  problem  in  the  way  of  full  scale  production  of  superphosphates 
is  the  lack  of  adequate  supplies  of  sulfuric  acid. 

Present  capacity  for  potash  production  in  this  country  is  about  1.2 
million  tons.  This  is  only  about  100,000  tons  greater  than  was  used  as  ferti¬ 
lizer  last  year.  But  it  is  expected  that  during  1950“51  a  considerable 
tonnage  of  French  and  Spanish  potash  will  be  imported,  plus  additional  tonnage 
from  Western  Germany. 

The  use  of  commercial  plant  nutrients  has  increased  at  an  average  rate 
of  about  10  percent  per  year  for  the  past  several  years.  With  continued 
favorable  farm-product- fertilizer  price  relationships,  a  larger  increase  might 
be  expected  for  1954  if  supplies  were  available.  Current  prospects  regarding 
available  supplies  would  mean  a  fertilizer  consumption  of  4.6  million  tons 
of  plant  nutrients  in  1951  compared  with  4.2  million  tons  in  1950>  or  an  in- 
crease  of  10  percent.  Estimates  of  desirable  applications  on  cropland  and 
pasture  indicate  that  much  more  than  r.  10  percent  increase  could  be  used 
profitably. 

Not  only  is  there  room  for  profitable  expansion  in  use  on  additional 
acres,  but  current  rates  of  application  per  acre  on  food  and  feed  grain  crops 
and  on  hay  and  pasture  are  generally  well  below  the  rates  that  would  be  most 
profitable.  Although  the  percentage  of  the  acreage  of  different  crops  receiv¬ 
ing  applications  has  increased  during  the  past  several  years,  considerably 
less  than  one- fourth  of  the  total  cropland  is  fertilized  with  those  materials. 
Less  than  4  percent  of  the  pasture  lc.ud  in  the  humid  regions  receives  ferti¬ 
lizer  applications  currently. 
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Estimates  of  desirable  production  adjustments  and  practices,  developed 
in  19^4  in  cooperation  with  State  agricultural  committees,  indicated  that 
under  conditions  of  agricultural  prosperity  it  would  be  profitable  to  apply 
fertilizers  on  40  percent  of  the  cropland,  and  on  about  35  percent  of  the 
pasture  land  in  the  humid  regions.  If  the  rate  of  application  per  acre  were 
increased  one-third  (except  for  cotton,  vegetables,  potatoes  and  tobacco) 
such  applications  would  require  about  30  million  tons  of  fertilizer  containing 
nearly  6  1/3  million  tons  of  plant  nutrients.  Such  a  level  of  use  would 
represent  an  increase  of  5 0  percent  over  total  quantities  used  last  year. 

The  use  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  would  be  1.5,  3.2,  and  1.6 
million  tons,  respectively.  Last  year  farmers  used  1.0,  2.1,  and  i.l  million 
tons  of  these  thr<_e  plant  nutrients  in  the  Ox'der  named  above  or  a  total  of 
^.2  million  tons. 

Recent  results  of  fertilizer  use  on  some  crops,  notably  corn,  indicate 
that  rates  most  generally  used  are  much  lower  than  would  be  profitable.  Recent 
surveys  indicate  that  farmers  who  fertilize  corn  apply  about  185  pounds  per 
acre.  More  fertilizer  is  used  on  com  than  on  any  other  crop.  Nearly  one- 
fourth  of  all  fertilizer  is  used  on  this  crop.  If  rates  per  acre  on  corn  wore 
increased  one-third,  which  would  appear  conservative  enough  in  view  of  experi¬ 
mental  results,  it  would  increase  the  use  of  fertilizer  approximately  one 
million  tons . 

Building  Materials,  Supplies  and  Containers 

Prices  of  building  materials,  supplies  and  containers  have  increased 
in  19S0  as  compared  with  I9I+9.  These  higher  prices  are  tne  result  of  the 
record  high  level  of  building  and  increasing  level  of  business  activity  in 
most  lines.  Meanwhile  plant  capacity  end  shipments  of  most  of  these  items 
also  have  continued  00  increase.  No  new  and  severe  shortages  appear  likely 
for  1953-  unless  the  defense  program  is  stepped  up  a  groat  deal  more  than 
expected. 

Lumber  production  in  3-9^9  was  almost  7  percent  lower  than  in  19^-8,  but 

1950  production  probably  wi3.1  be  3  percent  higher  than  in  19^8,  or  10  percent 
higher  than  in  19^9.  This  rate  of  production  seems  likely  to  continue  during 

1951  unless  military  needs  for  men  cause  a  labor  shortage  in  the  lumbering 
industry.  There  has  been  no  significant  change  xn  mill  or  dealers'  stocks 
the  past  two  years.  Prices  continued  to  rise  suostantially  in  1950  to  an 

3;ime  high  in  August,  with  little  decline  since.  The  volume  of  lumber 
supplies  available  for  agricultural  use  will  depend  on  the  needs  for  lumber 
for  military  purposes,  and  the  effect  of  revised  governmental,  policy  on 
rcsicien oial  housing  construction.  No  substantial  eusing  of  supplies  or  de¬ 
crease  in  lumber  prices  seems  likely  in  1951. 
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fetal  rated  capacity  of  the  steel  industry  has  been  increased  about 
4  percent  over  1949  and  production  was  much  nearer  capacity  in  the  first  half 
9  1950  than  during  the  previous  year.  Shipments  have  likewise  continued  to 

ncrcase . .  Supplies  cf  wire  products  probably  will  be  adequate,  but  the  supply 
Ox  galvanized  sheets  wi3.1  continue  to  bo  short. 


Prices  of  come  steel  products  have  continued  steady  but  others  have 
increased  slightly.  Prices  of  all  steel  products  may  increase  further  in  the 
near  future.  Any  great  increase  in  needs  for  the  defense  program  would  also 
accelerate  the  trend  to  higher  prices  and  might  cause  actual  shortages  of 
some  items. 

During  the  first  9  months  of  1950  aluminum  production  continued  to 
increase  over  a  year  earlier.  There  has  been  no  appreciable  change  in  price. 
Some  forward  buying  after  fighting  started  in  Korea  caused  shortages  in  some 
areas.  As  military  needs  increase  less  aluminum  will  be  available  for  farm 
needs . 

The  present  situation  in  the  cement  industry  is  much  like  that  in  the 
steel  industry.  Capacity  and  shipments  have  increased.  At  the  same  time 
production  costs  and  prices  have  increased  steadily.  By  1951  there  should  be 
no  difficulty  obtaining  needed  cement,  but  prices  probably  will  be  higher. 

Wooden  container  supplies  seem  adequate  to  meet  reasonable  demands  and 
no  change  in  price  is  expected.  Any  shortage  would  likely  be  the  result  of 
a  more  basic  lack  of  sufficient  lumber  production,  rather  than  a  lack  of 
plant  capacity  in  the  container  industry.  Short  crops  in  1950  of  peaches, 
strawberries,  etc.,  have  resulted  in  a  carryover  of  veneer  baskets,  hampers, 
and  packages  which  is  larger  than  usual. 

Two  classes  of  containers  seem  likely  to  be  in  short  supply.  Trans¬ 
parent  wrappings,  3uch  as  cellophane  and  pliofilm,  may  be  in  short  supply 
because  the  raw  materials  are  allocated  to  other  uses  in  the  defense  program. 
Jute  stocks  in  Calcutta  June  30,  1950  wore  less  than  40  percent  as  much  as 
for  the  previous  two  years.  Ac  a  result,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  price 
of  burlap  will  continue  high,  and  shortages  may  develop.  Some  of  this  short¬ 
age  can  he  taken  up  by  other  textile  bags  and  paper  bags  at  slight  increases 
in  prices  for  them. 

Production  of  paper  and  paperboard  has  been  at  a  high  rate  in  1950.  Sup' 
plies  of  paper  bags  and  other  paper  containers  are  expected  to  be  adequate 
for  ail  agricultural  needs  in  1951* 


Insecticides  and  Fungicides 

Some  increase  is  expected  in  prices  of  insecticides  and  fungicides 
during  the  1951  season.  Thir  will  reflect  increased  cost  of  labor,  transporta¬ 
tion  and  packaging,  and  higher  costs  of  raw  materials.  Prices  are  expected 
to  be  reasonably  well  stabilized  by  the  beginning  of  the  1951  season  and 
probably  will  change  little  after  that  for  the  remainder  of  the  season. 

The  carryover  of  insecticides  and  fungicides  on  September  30;  1950  was 
the  lowest  in  the  past  3  years.  Carryover  was  about  nonrial  in  the  Northern 
Plains  and  western  Corn  Belt  States,  but  was  very  low  in  the  southeastern 
and  New  England  States.  Carryover  of  arsenicals  and  pyrethrins  were  low 'in 
most  areas. 
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Supplies  of  raw  materials  are  low,  particularly  "benzene  and  chlorine 
used  in  making  DDT,  benzene  hexachloride,  methoxychlcr,  various  forms  of 
2,4-D,  and  certain  fumigants.  They  probably  will  continue  to  be  in  short 
supply  throughout  the  1951  season.  Special  efforts  are  being  made  by  the 
industry  and  associated  groups  to  increase  the  production  of  these  materials 
and  to  make  them  available  for  use  in  agricultural  pesticides.  But  even  so, 
the  quantity  that  will  be  available  next  season  probably  will  be  less  than  the 
amount  used  during  the  1950  season.  •  Supplies  of  raw  materials  used,  in 
arsonicals  and  sulphur  and  copper  compounds  used  in  manufacturing  fungicides 
are  about  normal. 

Insecticides  containing  rotenono ,  Ryania  and  nicotine  are  expected  to 
be  available  in  adequate  amounts.  However,  those  insecticides  containing 
pyrethrins  may  be  scarce.  Sufficient  fungicides  probably  will  be  available 
to  meet  essential  needs. 

In  view  of  the  low  stocks,  particularly  of  insecticides  in  the  South¬ 
east,  and  the  expected  increase  in  cotton  acreage  for  1951,  supplies  of  the 
pieferrea  insecticides  may  be  insufficient  to  meet  the  needs  in  that  area. 

In  planning  their  pest  control  program,  farmers  should  not  depend  too  heavily 
upon  specific  kinds  oi  materials  likely  to  be  in  short  supply.  This  is 
especially  true  of  insecticides  containing  benzene  and  chlorine.  Other  effect¬ 
ive  materials,  suen  as  arsonicals,  will  be  available  and  can  be  used  in  place 
of  the  newer  type  insecticides. 


Farm  Land  Values  and  Rentals 

Land  "values  ore  expected,  to  show  continued  strength  during  the  coming 
year.  Average  values  for  the  country  as  a  whole  are  now  probably  around  5 
percent  nigher  than  last  March,  and  a  further  increase  of  about  the  same  amount 
is  expected  by  next  March.  This  increase  would  bxing  the  U.  S.  average  value 
to  a  level  somewhat  above  the  previous  record  peak  reached  in  November  ?948 
when  U.  S.  land  values  Were  177  percent  of  the  1912-14  average  and  213  per¬ 
cent  of  the  1935-39  average.  The  outlook  for  higher  farm  incomes  in  1950-51 
together  with  inflation  hedge  purchases  is  likely  to  result  in  continued 
strong  demand  for  land.  Net  rental  returns  from  farm  land  during  the  coming 

yvjar  are  expected  to  continue  favorable  as  compared  with  alternative  investment 
opportunities . 


•u.nnd  values  0  ;gan  to  rise  moderately  in  early  1950  as  a  result  of  farm 
incomes  apparently  stabilizing  at  higher  levels  than  many  prospective  buyers 
anu  sellers  had  expected.  The  United  States  index  of  values  rose  about  1  per- 
cont  irom  November  1949  to  March  1950.  Land  values  continued  to  rise  during 
no  ox  owing  months  in  response  to  high  levels  of  economic  activity  and 
generally  rising  prices  for  farm  products.  By  July  1950,  land  values  wore  ux> 
2  percent  from  Marcn  and  had  returned  to  the-  level  of  a  year  earlier. 

The  Korean  developments  gave  further  impetus  to  strengthening  of  the 

laud  market.  The  largest  increases  in  land  values  since  July  1950  h.-vo  been 

"  “.C™  Belt  «*>  Groat  Plains  States,  where  recent  dcvelopnents  hive  in- 

ci easea  income  expectations. 
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The  number  of  farm  transfer a  during  the  current  year  probably  will 
continue  at  approximately  the  same  rate  or  slightly  lower  for  the  12  months 
ending  last  March,  when  the  volume  of  voluntary  sales  was  about  midway  between 
the  prewar  average  and  the  1Q46-47  peak.  Voluntary  sales  for  the  12  months 
ending  in  March  I95C  were  at  the  rate  of  37  sales  per  1,000  farms,  a  level 
about  9  percent  below  the  previous  ye<_r .  The  increased  demand  for  farms  by 
investors  and  farmers  will  be  largely  offset  by  the  hesitancy  of  most  present 
owners  to  sell  even  at  slightly  higher  prices.  Many  farm  real  estate  dealers 
report  that  the  number  of  farm  listings  for  sale  is  quite  limited.  Some 
reports  indicate  that  the  number  of  listings  has  decreased  since  the  conflict 
in  Korea  began.  Forced  sales  and  foreclosures  continue  to  be  negligible  in 
importance  and  the  transfers  by  gift  and  inheritance  continue  at  a  relatively 
stable  rate. 

Preliminary  indications  from  a  survey  of  farm  real  estate  dealers  and 
others  this  October  give  a  clue  to  recent  trends  in  prices  of  real  estate. 

About  one-third  of  the  dealers  reported  that  prices  this  October  wore  higher 
than  in  March,  three-fiftlis  reported  prices  the  same  and  less  than  one— tenth 
reported  lower  prices  in  October  then  in  March.  Geographically,  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  dealers  reporting  increases  in  land  price  was  highest  (over  two-fifths) I 
in  uhe  Midwest  and  3owest  (one- fifth)  in  the  Northeastern  States.  Roughly 
one-fourth  of  the  dealers  in  the  Western  States  reported  increases  in  prices 
and  one- tenth  reported  prices  to  b^.  lower  now  than  in  March. 

In  response  to  the  question  "What  changes,  if  any,  do  you  expect  in 
selling  prices  of  farm  land  during  the  next  six  months"  dealers'  replies 
indicated  that  less  than  one-tliird  expected  land  prices  to  increase,  three- 
fifths  expected  little  change  and  10  percent  expected  land  prices  to  fall. 

The  highest  proportion  of  dealers  who  expected,  an  increase  was  in  the  North 
Centra],  and  Great  Plains  areas  where  about  one-third,  of  those  replying  expected  j 
increases  in  land  prices.  In  the  Western  States,  one-fourth  of  the  dealers 
expected  prices  of  land  to  rise,  over  two- thirds  expected  little  change  and 
about  one-tenth  expected  some  decrease  in  land  values. 

Lending  agencies  have  been  following  a  relatively  conservative  policy 
in  financing  farm  purchases.  For  the  year  ending  last  March,  farm  real 
estate  dealers  reported  that  about  4o  percent  of  the  purchasers  of  farms  paid  | 
cash,  or  at  least  the  transaction  did  not  involve  a  real  estate  mortgage. 

When  purchase  financing  involved  a  mortgage,  down  payments  averaged  between 
45  and  50  percent  of  the  purchase  price.  Dealers  report  that  the  relatively 
conservative  lending  practices  of  the  major  lenders  continue  to  have  a  moder¬ 
ating  influence  on  sales  prices  and  the  volume  of  farm  transfers.  Although 
there  may  be  some  tendency  toward  more  credit  financing,  no  substantial  change 
in  this  direction  is  expected  in  1950-51* 

Interest,  Taxes,  and  Insurance 

Interest  payments  -  Interest  charges  on  the  total  farm  debt  will  again  increase  ; 
in  1951.  In  the  fall  of  1950  interest  charges  on  non- real-estate  farm  debt 
are  at  the  highest  level  in  about  two  decades.  This  relatively  high  level 
probably  will  continue  into  1951* 
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Interact  charges  paid  by  for..,  owners  on  treir  farm-mortgage  debt  are 
expecteo  to  be  about  7  percent  higher  in  1950  than  they  were  in  19*:-9.  Nearly 
alJ°f  ^hl°  increase  is  due  to  on  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  f  aim-mortgage 
<  cDt.  Ti?e  average  interest  rate  has  n'-t  cn&nge'’  during  this  period.  There 
are  aotie  indications  that  the  mortgage  debt  nay  increase  more  during  the 
last  r. alf  of  1950  tnan  during  this  period  in  recent  y e ai  . 

.  .  Interest  charges  on  non- real-estate  farm  debt  in  mid-1950  ac  reflected 

in  tne  ; mount  of  such  debt  owed  to  commercial  banks  and  federally  sponsored" 
agencies,  were  more  than  30  percent  higher  than  at  the  war's  end  in  l9->4  5. 
During  this  period,  the  Corn  Belt  States  fill  had  increases  of  over  100  -■ereent 
ranging  from  107  percent  in  Iowa  to  l43  percent  in  Ohic .  Non-real- estate  ' 

hf D °  alf°  was  r‘ore  than  double  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  Michigan 
basconsin,  and  a  few  scattered  States  in  the  remainder  of  the  United  States 

w^  sr^l  r°-a  ^  South  DcJ:ot'"  toe  net  chcr.se  in  debt  between  194 5  and  1950 
Ll<3;;if"atl0ii  ot  old  emergency  crop  and  feed  loans  and  other  loans 

■^ays  abou^o-fs-  aI1“  ArL''lini^t^at^cn  carried  over  from  the  drought  and  depression 
;ss  ci  tion«  ^  C  W  uebi  ^C1irre<:  fron  baaks  arid  production  credit 
any  region?  •’  increase  ^  5&  percent  in  New  England  was  the  smallest  for 

» 

"bout  lcaas  of  «*  lending  institutions  increased 

f  J  Percent  curing  tne  year  ended  June  30,  1950.  This  was  a  nuen  «-.~o  1  3T. 

ine«r»ert*8<w^VC^ta  iJUrllJSEth.  flrr't  3  postwar  Declines  occurred 

LcreLe^  of  lS  r 9  iC  re^ons  la  «  otter  States.  Ttebt 

iccJ  Cf  10  Tfcrcent  or  raore  were  recorded  during  the  veer  c-'u^n  Tu--.  ,n 
1S50  in  the  East  and  West  Worth  Central  re3icns.  J°’ 

result  “?Cyoai'estate  fcn’  «ebt  has  risen 'sharply  since  June ,  larrely  as  a 

9°  Kjre“war-  Demand  f«  credit  for  ccnsuner  purchases.  trendy 
*^iSh,  has  been  greatly  accelerator  ■  i ,,,  «  .  y  j 

prosnects  for  arricu'-tur-i  rf^  1  ^  °f  shortages  and  the  favorable 

caftie  heavy  ***» 

inaividui^Sers^lf^t-''  *27  °c,curre‘3  «*“«y  In  interest  rates  of 

consumer  credit  there  ravV~v"  99o  '°"eV°r'  "hEt  0urlnC  the  recent  been  in 

who  have  obtained  credit  lr‘°rey°  111  th=  proportion  of  oorrowers 

c onr anies .  Itevert!  elf r!  ff  “Ch-rate  lenders  such  as  sales  finance 

the  main  factor  effecting  r'  V°  u‘,le  of  n0ri"r<:;tJ'"'"'otate  'lebt  continues  to  be 

xactor  affecting  tne  amount  of  interest  paid  „y  farriers  on  such  debt. 

fiR  l0Cta  esuinst  fan.  property  in 

expected  tb  increase“ ^her  In  ^  tlX*  hi**  levsl-  **Jr  are 

largely  in  1951.  part  rpli  +  ^  a?c  bf  reflected  in  payments  made 

699  million  dollars  --rd  tV  l0V1C3  in  are  estimated  to  have  totaled 

The  combined  total  of  82V mill?  lar^  P&rsonal  property  124  million  dollars. 

*  -— •*  -  *■ 


Taxes  levied  on  farm  real  estate  when  expressed  as  a  per  acre  figure, 
as  they  are  for  parity  purposes,  amounted  to  $.6l  in  i$^+9*  This  is  well 
above  the  average  of  $.57  reported  for  1948  and  the  previous  high  of  $.58  in 
1928  and  1929*  They  had  been  as  low  as  $.36  in  1943*  Taxes  per  acre  in 
1949  were  higher  than  they  have  ever  been  in  25  States,  and  were  as  high  in 
5  others,  but  in  9  States  they  were  75  percent  or  le3S  of  their  previous 
•  highest  points.  With,  few  exceptions,  the  States  in  which  governmental  units 
now  levy  substantially  lower  property  taxes  than  they  did  during  their  peak 
years  are  among  those  that  have  adopted  either  income  taxes  or  sales  taxes 
as  supplementary  sources  of  revenue. 

f  /  v .  ^  -  • '  •  •'  h 

The  highest  per  acre  taxes  levied  on  farm  real  estate  in  1949  were  in 
the  New  England,  Middle  Atlantic,  and  East  North  Central  regions.  Generally 
speaking,  the  lowest  taxes  were  those  levied  in  the  Mountain  and  Southern 
States.  In  8  of  these  States  the  per  acre  levy  in  1949  was  less  than  $.25, 
with  New  Mexico  which  has  large  acreages  of  low  value  range  land  having  a  low 
of  about  $.07. 

The  index  of  taxes  levied  per  acre  for  the  country  as  a  whole  in  1949 
was  296  (1909"13=100),  nearly  three  times  the  base  period.  For  1948  the  index 
was  275  and  at  the  previous  peak  in  1929  it  was  281.  For  all  of  the  New 
England  States  and  for  9  others  scattered  throughout  the  country,  the  index 
shows  that  taxes  levied  in  1949  were  at  least  four  times  what  they  were  in  the 
base  period . 

The  higher  property  tax  levies  in  recent  years  have  been  made  necessary 
largely  by  the  general  increase  in  coses  of  operating  local  governments, 
particularly  salaries  and  wages,  materials  and  supplies.  The  expansion  of 
existing  facilities  and,  to  some  extent,  the  addition  of  new  services  also 
have  been  influential  in  the  generally  sharp  rise  in  taxes.  Schools  have  been 
the  biggest  item  in  most  governmental  ‘programs  for  expanding  facilities  but 
roads  have  been  taking  a  significant  share  of  the  tax  dollar  of  State  and  local 
governments.  Despite  higher  incomes  and  employment,  welfare  costs  also  have 
continued  to  rise  and  a  few  States  are  providing  a  bonus  for  veterans  of 
World  War  II  through  property  taxation.  These  high  expenditures  are  being  met 
by  increasing  property  tax  rates,  raising  the  level  of  assessments,  and  adding 
new  properties  to  the  tax  rolls. 

In  addition  to  those  on  property,  farmers  pay  other  taxes  either 
directly  or  indirectly.  Only  a  few  of  these,  however,  can  be  readily  measured. 
Farmers  pay  considerable  amounts  in  automotive  taxes  ‘either  for  licenses  and 
permits  or  as  an  excise  tax  on  motor  fuel  purchased.  Preliminary  estimates 
for  1949  indicate  that  such  tax  payments  nay  have  exceeded  350  million  dollars. 
Data  on  sales  and  excise  taxes  paid  by  farmers  other  than  jn  motor  fuels  are 
not  available.  But  generally  speaking,  these  also  have  been  increasing  in 
recent  years. 

During  recent  years,  farmers’  income  taxes  have  become  particularly 
important.  These,  of  course,  are  net  a  part  of  operating  costs,  but  they  do 
reduce  disposable  income  of  many  farmers,  and  they  may  impair  the  farmer's 
liquid  asset  position.  It  is  estimated  that  in  1950  farmers  will  pay  675 
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million  dollars  in  Federal  income  taxes  on  income  earned  in  1949.  This  is 

somewhat  less  than  the  .amount  paid  in  1949  and  substantially  less  than  those 
paid  in  the  peak  year  1948. 

Higher  Federal  income  tax  rates  became  effective  October  1,  1950. 
Economic  conditions  in  agriculture  improved  noticeably  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  year;  nevertheless  tentative  estimates  indicate  that  Federal  income 

•^Pay?entS  of.faruers  will  continue  downward  in  1951.  Estimates  of  State 
income  taxes  paid  by  farmers  are  not  available. 

~ar^Ce-  "farmers'  insurance  premiums  for  fire  and  windstorm  insurance 
P™* / higher  in  1950  and  1951  than  in  1949,  not  because  of  any 
*at>le  incrJases  111  rates  but  because  farmers  have  tended  to  increase 
fam  mZT  to  more  adequately  cover  property  values.  Insurance  held  by 
arm  mutu^i  companies,  for  example,  has  increased  for  many  years.  However/ 

the  £ve?wno«ar  haVe  Jeen  f  a  aecreasi“8  rate  -  somlwhat  paralleling' 
c  .  g  ProPerty  values.  The  increase  in  insurance  of  mutual 

npanies  amounted  to  about  9  percent  in  1949,  compared  with  12  percent  in  1948, 

decreased/ n/ P2*d  fr0n  insurance  carried  with  the  farm  mutuals 
ner  tion  Z949  r  first  tlne  since  **  amounted  to  about  14  cents 

S  19“  vole  hlSSreinCIrPare+dWltl;  17-4  CeUt3  ln  1948‘  By  aroas'  l03ses  Pald 
Northeast  +  h  S  ^portion  to  insurance  carried,  in  the  Southwest  and 

aortneast  than  in  the  Southeast  and  Northwest. 

■  Win/t0™  iosses  °i  farm  mutuals  were  parti cuarly  heavy  in  1950  in 

Iowa'  M1“>  minoL  L 

s ,4  d  pf^ts  of  c°l°rado  and  Nebraska.  For  example,  a  fan-  corroanv 

for  wI“stoLacSs  °f-the  wlnastorm  business  in  Iowa  paid  oul  more 

60  years.  1  l95°  than  in  ^  other  yQar  during  the  preceding 

amounted  by  farclors  in  *950  for  hail  insurance  on  crowing  crops 

“I  ~s  of  ?hPefent  leSS  than  they  aid  in  W*.  aue  chieflAo  P 
crop-taU  Salce  belne  Carriea  by  famcrs'  More  farmers  buy 

good  than  in  uh  °y  Uy  uore  ca  lb  in  years  when  crop  prospects  are 

crops  to  be  parMcularlvCDoorPt°aPeCtS  d"'"  p00r'  Drought  and  insects  caused 

Kansas,  whlre  ln  Texas'  Oklahoma  and  Southwest 

Losses  on  cIo^nfloScLrw  0f+CrThail  insurance  are  usually  taken. 

on  cotton  In S  S  heavy  this  year  in  Arizona, 

ouu  ia  iexas,  and  on  tobacco  in  North  Carolina. 

on  cottondIna80CcoSntIe^LWafi,°ffer!?  in  1950  °n  Wheat  in  283  counties; 
beans,  18-  and  on  nultini  '  counties;  corn,  73;  tobacco,  52;  dry  edible 
insurance  trialed  I?S’  “  55  COUntief-  Participation  in  thl 

county  in  1949  to  496  in  IPSO*  '"'•mf'  avE;raC®  of  **19  insured  farmers  per  eligible 
more  In  preSns  than  It  I?-?-  Federal  Crop  Ios«r“  Corporation  collected 

period  194?-4™  P  °Ut  “  ^^bles  bo  fanners  during  the  3-year 
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cal  i°  “  i  production,  in  terms  of  physi-  efficiency  than  have  livestock  farms.  Hybrids 

cal  inputs,  have  shown  the  largest  decline  for  and  other  higher  yielding  varieties  of  seeds 

increasedTh  ^arms  w^ere  total  production  has  favorable  weather,  and  labor-saving  machinery' 

shown  relativehT lar”.  er'”*”' ’  Cr°r  '“""f  haVe  a"d  ■»  recent  years  have  been  panic- 

"  relatively  larger  gains  in  production  ularly  favorable  to  crop  producers . 
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Good*  and  services  usad  in  production:  Prioee  paid  by  fanners  and  farm  wage  rates.  United  States 

(Index  msnbers  1935-39=100) 
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1/  Including  Interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates.  Excludes  family  living. 

5/  Exoluding  interest,  taxes,  vage  rates,  and  family  living. 

!/  Simple  average  of  quarterly  indexes  seasonally  adjusted. 

3ote:  For  a  list  of  items  inoludsd  in  this  table  see  "Agricultural  Prices",  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eoaianioa,  January  31,  1950. 
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GENERAL  SITUATION 

Farmers  production  expenses  in  1951  are  expected  to  be  10  to  15 
percent  higher  than  in  1950  when  they  reached  the  highest  level  on  record. 

During  tne  first  three  months  of  1951,  prices  paid  by  farmers  for 
production  items,  interest,  tastes,  and  wage  rates  averaged  12  percent 
higher  than  in  the  same  months  of  1950  and  13  percent  higher  than  in  1949, 
and  for  the  year,  will  average  higher  than  in  any  previous  year.  However, 
total  production  expenses  will  be  up  even  more  than  prices  of  production 
items  because  an  increased  quantity  of  goods  and  services  will  be  needed 
for  the  record  farm  production  in  prospect  for  this  year. 

Supplies  of  some  production  items  are  expected  to  be  short.  However, 
record  fan.  production  probably  can  be  attained  if  available  suppli 
properly  distributed. 


-les  are 


Not  only  will  most  production  goods  and  services  cost  more  in  1951, 
but  other  expense  items  will  be  up.  With  farmers  using  more  credit,  total 
interest  payments  will  increase.  Taxes  also  will  be  higher.  Those  buying 

land  will  find  that  prices  are  substantially  higher  than  a  year  ago  and  at 
an  all-time  peak  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

Farm  wage  rates  in  1951  probably  will  average  at  least  10  percent 
higher  than  in  1950.  Some  areas  will  have  difficulties  in  getting  an  adequate 
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supply  of  farm  labor,  although  the  supply  is  expected  to  be  generally  ad¬ 
equate.  The  armed  forces  and  industry  will  continue  to  take  manpower  from 
farms,  but  if  recruitment  campaigns  are  effective  more  extensive  use  of 
persons  not  now  in  the  farm  labor  force  as  well  as  farm  workers  from  out¬ 
side  continental  United  States  will  help. to. fill,  the  gap » 

Fanners  had  a  record  amount  of  machinery  at  the  beginning  of  1951 > 
and  there  probably  is  enough  machinery  now  o.n  fa,rms ,  if  it  can  be  kept  in 
repair,  to  maintain  farm  production  at  a  high  level  in  1951*  But  production 
of  some  of  the  newer  types  of  farm  machines  may  not  be  sufficient  to  meet 
the  demand  this  year.  Prices  of  farm  machinery  are  about  10  percent  higher 
than  a  year  ago. 

Prices  of  fertilizer  are  a  little  higher  this  spring  than  last  fall 
but  still  somewhat  lower  than  in  19^9*  However,  the  main  problem  is  that  of 
obtaining  as  much  fertilizer  as  could  be  used  to  advantage.  Prospective  sup¬ 
plies  of  phosphates  for  the  1950-51  season  are  below  those  of  last  year.  Sup¬ 
plies  of  nitrogen  and  potash,  though  substantially  larger  than  last  year, 
probably  will  be  below  what  farmers  would  buy  if  larger  supplies  were  available 

Prices  of  most  materials  used  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 

•  • 

farm  buildings  and  fences  will  be  at  record  highs  in  1951*  Prices  of  these 

materials  in  December,  1950  averaged  about  17  percent  higher  than  a  year 

. 

earlier.  Supplies  and  production  of  lumber  in  early  1951  have  been  substan¬ 
tially  above  a  year  ago,  but  if  credit  and  material  restrictions  result  in 
some  reduction  in  the  current  high  rate  of  construction,  both  demand  and  prices 
may  fall  off  from  present  levels.  Metal  products  used  in  farm  construction 
and  maintenance  may  be  in  shorter  supply  than  last  year  but  supplies  are  ex- 
pected  to  be  more  adequate  than  during  the  last  national  emergency. 


~  5  . . 

Production  of'  baler  and  binder  twine  probably  will  be  adequate  to 
meet  1951  requirements.  Production  of  bale  tics  has  increased  in  recent 
months  and  the  supply  should  be  adequate  to  avoid  a  recurrence  of  last  year's 
severe  shortage,  although  some  local  shortages  may  occur  because  of  distribu- 
tion  problems.  Supplies  of  most  types  of  wooden  containers  are  expected  to 
be  adequate  but  bags  and  paper  packaging  materials  may  be  in  short  supply. 

Production  of  insecticides  and  fungicides  in  1951  is  likely  to  fall 
somewhat  short  of  demand.  Carry-over  stocks  last  September  were  the  lowest 
since  19^6,  and  production  in  1951  will  be  limited  by  the  short  supplies  of 
such  raw  materials  as  chlorine,  benzene  and  sulfur.  Wholesale  prices  of 
most  of  the  important  pesticides  have  risen  substantially  since  last  July 
and  DDT  and  pyrethrum  are  difficult  to  obtain  even  at  the  prices  currently 
quoted.  Supplies  of  some  of  the  newer  types  of  insecticides  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  boll  weevil  are  expected  to  be  tight,  but  calcium  arsenate  will  be 
available  as  an  alternate. 

Prices  of  feed  are  about  10  percent  higher  than  6  months  ago  and  more 
than  20  percent  higher  than  a  year  ago.  Relatively  favorable  rates  of 
return  from  feeding,  combined  with  increased  numbers  of  livestock  on  farms, 
will  result  in  the  use  of  nearly  a  fourth  more  feed  during  the  current 
feeding  year  than  was  produced  in  1950*  Feed  grain  stocks  next  October  are 
expected  to  be  nearly  a  fourth  lower  than  those  of  a  year  earlier.  Conse¬ 
quently,  there  is  need  for  a  larger  feed  grain  crop  in  1951  than  in  1950 
if  current  rates  of  disappearance  continue.  Many  fanners  could  hold  down 
their  feed  costs  by  using  more  roughages  and  jjasture  and  still  obtain  good 
returns  fronj  their  livestock. 
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Farm  Labor 

The  supply  of  farm  labor  in  1951  will  be  smaller  than  in  1950. 
Difficulties  in  getting  an  adequate  supply  of  farm  workers  will  be  en¬ 
countered  in  many  local  areas.  But  labor  sujjply  will  be  adequate  to  keep 
farm  production  at  high  levels  if  effective  recruitment  campaigns  are 
conducted . 

Farm  wage  rates  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  were  7  percent  higher 
than  in  January  1950.  Rates  during  both  19^9  and  1950  averaged  3  percent 
lower  than  the  record  rates  of  1948  (table  1).  Further  drain  of  manpower 
from  farms  to  industry  and  the  armed  forces  are  in  prospect  this  year.  As 
a  result,  farm  wage  rates  in  1951  likely  will  increase  above  those  of  1950 
by  10  percent  or  more,  and  reach  a  new  record  level.  The  extent  of  the 
rise  in  rates  may  be  affected  by  developments  in  the  wage  stabilization 
program  for  both  agriculture  and  industry. 

The  full  effect  of  this  year's  defense  program  on  the  supply  of 
farm  labor  probably  will  not  be  felt  for  several  months.  As  more  of  the 
defense  contracts  progress  from  the  planning  stage  to  the  actual  produc¬ 
tion  phase,  industrial  demands  for  workers  will  increase,  even  though 
considerable  conversion  of  civilian  production  to  defense  production  occurs. 
Despite  a  further  rise  in  farm  wage  rates,  industrial  job  opportunities 
will  attract  many  farm  workers.  Additional  losses  of  farm  workers  also 
will  occur  from  expansion  of  the  armed  forces. 

The  supply  of  domestic  migratory  farm  workers  probably  will  be  less 
this  year  than  in  1950.  Partly  offsetting  this  probable  loss  is  the  pros¬ 
pective  increase  in  the  number  of  workers  recruited  from  foreign  countries, 
and  in  the  number  of  Porto  Ricans  coming  to  Continental  United  States  for 
farm  work.  Some  farmers  will  have  to  rely  considerably  on  seasonal  workers 
such  as  women  and  youth  who  normally  may  not  have  engaged  in  farm  work. 

More  effective  use  of  workers  now  living  on  low  producing  farms  also  offers 
opportunities  for  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  the  Nation's  labor  supply. 

The  supply  of  seasonal  farm  workers  relative  to  the  demand  probably 
will  be  shortest  in  the  fall.  If  the  manpower  requirements  of  the  defense 
program  continues  to  increase,  as  now  seems  likely  the  effects  of  this  on 
the  supply  of  seasonal  farm  workers  will  be  most  pronounced  by  fall.  This 
also  is  the  time  when  the  seasonal  peak  demand  for  farm  labor  occurs. 

Labor  supply  difficulties  are  in  prospect  in  a  number  of  local  areas  this 
fall,  including  some  areas  in  the  South  where  a  large  cotton  crop  is 
anticipated . 

A  smaller  supply  of  yfear™ around  workers  is  also  expected.  Dairy 
farmers  in  areas  adjacent  to  industrial  centers  are  likely  to  experience 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  securing  regular  workers. 

Productivity  of  farm  workers  is  greater  now  than  ever  before.  This 
has  been  brought  about  chiefly  by  increased  mechanization,  widespread 
adoption  of  improved  farming  practices  and  generally  favorable  weather. 
Technological  advances  in  farming  also  have  meant  that,  over  the  years. 
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Table  1.-  Farm  wage  rates  an!  related  data.  United  States,  1935-39 

average  and  1940—50  inclusive 

(Index  numbers  1935-39  “  100) 


Period 

Farm 

employment 

:  Gross  farm 
:  production  2 / 

or 

; 

Per 

year 

Total 

IL. 

:  Family  : 

:  1/  : 

Hired 

:  Total 

worker 

3/ 

1935-39 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1940 

100 

99 

103 

108 

108 

1941 

98 

97 

101 

111 

113 

1942 

98 

97 

101 

123 

126 

1943 

97 

97 

96 

120 

124 

1944 

95 

97 

88 

124 

131 

1945 

93 

96 

S3 

123 

132 

L946 

95 

98 

85 

126 

133 

L947 

96 

98 

88 

121 

■  126 

L948 

95 

96 

91 

131 

138 

L949 

92 

93 

89 

129 

140 

L950  6/ 

89 

90 

85 

126 

142 

Farm 

wage 

rates 

A  / 


Ratio  of  farm  wage 

_ rates  to _ _ 

Pro-  : Gross  farm 
duction  : income  per 
per  worker: worker  5/ 


100 

100 

100 

107 

99 

101 

125 

ill 

92 

163 

129 

90 

217 

175 

95 

263 

201 

108 

297 

225 

113 

320 

24l 

108 

346 

275 

100 

365 

264 

103 

354 

253 

106 

352 

249 

103 

U  Includes  farm  operators  and  members  of  their  families  working  without  wages. 
./  Includes  value  of  farm-produced  power  of  horses  and  mules, 

\/  Based  on  total  farm  employment  and  total  gross  production, 

y  Simple  average  of  quarterly  indexes  seasonally  adjusted. 

J  Because  oi  the  increase  in  volume  of  production  and  the  increase  in  the  price 

>  farm  products,  the  gross  farm  income  per  worker  has  increased  at  about  the 

l/Hp  r^e.as  have  farm  ^ge  rates  from  the  prewar  years  of  1935-39  to  1950. 


£egdown»Irtlyt^r^  fa™  Pr0dUC3;S  have  been  producad  by  fewer  farm  workers. 
The  downward  trend  in  iarm  employment  has  continued  in  recent  years.  But 

the  present  advanced  state  of  farm  technology  and  the  need  for  Mg^level 

Uf  ^  f anS  that  “  1S  necessary  to  retain  a  basic  core  of 
xpenenced  regular  workers  on  farms.  Present  Selective  Service  policies 
recognize  this  need.  But  farmers  also  are  likely  to  seek  to  improve  their 

Swoik^  P°f^l0n  f0r  lab°r  by  increasinS  wage  rates  an!  by  4?ov- 
g  _  «ing  and  living  conditions  for  farm  workers.  This  would  aid  in 

keeping  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  workers  on  farms.  A  further  rise 

generallv  to1^  °f  It™  lab°r  should  enable  commercial  farm  operators 
Sbor  rlV  carry  through  their  production  plans  without  unduly  increasing 
labor  costs  per  unit  of  farm  output.  K 
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Farm  Power  and  Machinery 

Prices  of  farm  machinery  increased  during  the  last  half  of  1950, 
and  wholesale  prices  now  are  about  10  percent  higher  than  in  19^9  and.  the 
first  half  of  1950.  Since  19*1-1  the  relation  of*  prices  of  new  machinery  to 
prices  of  most  farm  products  and  to  farm  incomes  and  farm  wages  has  favored 
purchase  of  a  large  volume  of  farm  machinery.  Increased  acreages  of  the 
major  crops,  especially  cotton,  corn  and  wheat  will  contribute  to  increased 
demand  for  machinery  in  1951*  High  farm  incomes  and  reduced  labor  supplies 
in  195b  are  also  expected  to  influence  farmers  to  buy  more  machines  and 
equipment  than  otherwise. 

Production  of  farm  machinery  in  1951  probably  will  be  somewhat  less 
than  the  high  annual  production  of  the  past  three  years.  The  issuance  by 
NPA  of  Order  M-55  authorizing  farm  machinery  manufacturers  to  use  DO  pri¬ 
orities  for  the  month  of  June  should  greatly  help  manufacturers  to  obtain 
the  materials  they  need  to  meet  farmers'  machinery  requirements.  It  is 
expected  that  assistance  will  be  continued  beyond  the  month  of  June.  Pro¬ 
duction  of  farm  machinery  in  1951  expected  to  be  sufficiently  high  to 
maintain  farm  production  at  high  levels.  But  production  of  some  of  the 
newer  types  of  machines  may  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  demands.  The  total 
volume  of  power  and  machinery  on  farms  now  exceeds  that  of  any  previous 
year. 

Complete  details  of  farm  machinery  production  in  1950  are  not  yet 
available.  Owing  largely  to  labor-management  disputes  in  the  last  half  of 
1950  in  several  of  the  major  producing  companies,  total  output  for  the 
year  probably  was  moderately  below  the  high  output  of  the  two  previous  years. 
Total  volume  of  exports  of  farm  machinery  in  1950  was  about  20  percent 
below  the  large  19^9  exports.  Exports  in  1950  to  the  ERP  countries,  in¬ 
cluding  dependent  territories,  were  about  30  percent  below  19^-9  exports. 

In  many  foreign  countries  the  backlog  of  machinery  orders  has  about  been 
filled.  Production  of  machinery  in  foreign  countries  has  increased  and 
has  contributed  to  reduced  exports  of  machinery  from  the  United  States. 

Total  volume  of  power  and  machinery  (including  workstock)  on  U.S. 
farms  on  January  1,  1951  was  a  record  high  and  probably  about  75  percent 
higher  than  the  average  of  the  prewar  years  1935“39  (table  2).  This  increase 
in  total  power  and  machinery  on  farms  has  taken  place,  notwithstanding  a 
decrease  since  the  prewar  period  of  about  50  percent  in  the  numbers  of 
workstock. 

Numbers  of  work  animals  on  farms  have  declined  about  10  percent  per 
year  since  19^5*  Because  of  the  decreased  demand  for  workstock,  prices 
have  been  low  and  the  size  of  the  colt  crojo  has  continued  to  decrease.  The 
1950  colt  crop  of  136,000  was  the  smallest  in  over  a  century.  Colt  crops 
of  this  size  would  maintain  a  total  horse  and  mule  population  of  around 
2,500,000  head.  Hie re  were  around  6,750,000  head  of  farm  horses  and  mules 
of  all  ages  on  January  1,  1951*  Of  this  number  about  6,260,000  were  work- 
stock  (3  years  old  and  over).  This  was  only  30  percent  of  the  peak  number 
of  1923  and  only  slightly  more  than  half  of  the  number  on  January  1,  19*+0. 
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The  number  of  all  tractors  on  farms  January  1,  1951  probably  was 
over  4  million'.  Farmer  discards  of  various  types  of  machines  in  1950  are 
believed  to  have  averaged  more  than  in  recent  years.  Dealers'  stocks  of 
farm  machinery  on  January  1,  1951  are  believed  to  have  been  less  than  the 
high  stocks  of'  a  year  earlier  but  higher  than  for  any  other  recent  year. 

Feed  . 

Although  stocks  of  feed  grains  were  a  record  high  on  January  1,  1951* 
requirements  for  feed  for  livestock  and  other  purposes  are  so  high  that 
stocks  of  feed  grains  this  fall  will  be  down  one-fourth  from  those  of  the 
previous  year.:  Thus,  more  feed  grains  will  be  used  up  during  the  current 
feeding  year  than  were  produced  in  1950 .  With  demand  for  meat  and  other 
livestock  products  high  and  livestock  numbers  increasing,  there  is  need  for 
a  much  larger  feed  grain  crop  in  195-1  than  in  1950. 

Prices  of  feeds  are  about  10  percent  higher  than  6' months  ago  and 
more  than  20  percent  higher  than  a  year  ago  (table  3)*  Priced  of  corn, 
oats,  and  barley  on  March  15  were  near  parity,  the  legal  minimum  level  at 
which  ceilings  can  be  established  on  the  commodities.  Prices  of  wool  and 
lamb,  beef  cattle  and  veal  calves  were  far  above  parity,  hogs  were  at 
parity  and  milk  was  slightly  below  parity.  Eggs  and  chickens  were  about 
10  percent  below  parity. 

On  March  15  returns  per  $1.00  of  feed  fed  to  sheep  and  beef  cattle 
were  far  above  the  1935~39  average,  returns  for  hogs  and  milk  were  above 
average  and  returns  for  butterfat,  eggs  and  chickens  were  about  10  percent 
below  average.  Returns  per  dollar  of  feed  cost  were  considerably  higher 
than  a  year  ago  for  sheep,  cattle  and  milk;  the  largest  increase  being  for 
sheep  (table  4).  Prices  of  wool  and  lamb  arc  much  higher  than  a  year  ago. 

The  prospective  tight  feed-grain  situation  suggests  that  livestock 
and  poultry  producers  should  avoid  feeding  practices  that  use  feed  extrav¬ 
agantly.  Most  practices  that  save  feed  also  reduce  production  costs.  The 
high  returns  per  $1.00  of  feed  for  beef  cattle  encourages  the  feeding  of 
grain  to  cattle.  Probably  more  grain  is  fed  than  necessary  to  stock  cattle 
and  breeding  herds.  If  plenty  of  good  roughage  is  available,  little  if 
any  grain  is  needed  in  wintering  these  cattle.  It  is  generally  poor  economy 
to  feed  grain  in  the  winter  to  stock  cattle  if  they  are  to  be  run  on  pasture 
the  following  summer.  | 
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Fe‘ed  used  to  get  excessive  finish  on  cattle  would  produce  much  more 
meat  if  used  to  feed  more  cattle.  But,  it  may  be ■ profitable  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  farmer  as  long  as  prices  of  top  grade  of  cattle  are  much  higher  than 
for  those  with  less  finish.  However,  price  spreads  between  the  top  and 
lower  grades  are  currently  narrowing.  More  hay,  pasture,  and  silage  and 
less  corn  will  give  a  moderate  finish  at  a  lower  cost.  Grain  requirements 
of  cattle,  while  on  pasture  are  less  than  in  drylot  and  enables  beef  to  be 
produced  at  lower  costs. 
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Table  4.-  Returns  per  ,$1.00  of  feed  cost,  United  States,  March  15,  1951 

with  comparisons  1/ 


(index  numbers  1935-39  =  100) 


Item 

1935-39 

average 

’  March  15, 

:  1950  ‘ 

!  September  15 , 

:  ■  1950 

March  15 
1951  ‘ 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

ggs 

1.72 

1-33 

I.56 

I.56 

hickens 

1.84 

I.56 

1.47 

1.6l 

ilk 

1.92 

1.84 

1.89 

1 .94 

utterfat 

1.55 

1.43 

1-37 

1.40 

ogs 

1.50 

1.65 

1.80 

1.64 

eef 

1-39 

2.11 

2-35 

2.53 

heep 

1.44 

1.67 

1.92 

2.64 

hickens 

ilk 

jitterfat 

cgs 

3ef 

leep 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

100 

77 

91 

91 

100 

95 

80 

88 

100 

95 

98 

101 

100 

92 

88 

90 

100 

110 

120 

109 

100 

152 

169 

182 

100 

116 

133 

183 

^  The  following  quantities  of  feed  were  used  in  calculating  feed  cost: 
pounds  of  poultry  ration  per  dozen  eggs;  4-J  pounds  of  poultry  ration  per 
)und  of  chicken;  7 ?  bushels  of  com  plus  20  pounds  of  soybean  meal  per  100 
>unds  of  hogs;  30  pounds  of  concentrate  ration  fed  to  milk  cows  in  milk  selling 
^eas  plus  the  value  of  110  pounds  of  hay,  per  ICO  pounds  of  milk;  pounds 
,  concentrate  ration  fed  to  milk  cows  in  cream  selling  areas  plus  the  value 
^27.5  pounds  of  hay  in  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  per  pound  of  butterfat;  3  bushels 
corn  plus  600  pounds  of  hay  per  100  pounds  of  beef  cattle;  2  bushels  of 
>rn  plus  1,500  pounds  of  hay  per  100  pounds  of  sheep  and  lamb.  It  was  assumed 
m.  for  each  100  pounds  of  sheep  and  lamb  produced  20  pounds  of  wool  was 
'oduced  from  the  same  feed.  The  quantity  of  hay  for  milk  cows,  beef  cattle 
d  sheep  includes  an  allowance  for  silage  and  pasture.  It  was  assumed  that 

ie  feed  nutrients  from  pasture  would  cost  l/4  as  much  per  pound  as  they  would 
obtained  from  hay. 


Table  3."  Average  prices  of 
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feeds  in  the  United  States,  March  15,  1951 
with  ^©mparisons 

Item 

1 

Hr.it 

March  15  j 

1950  ; 

September  15, 
1950 

March  15, 

1951 

Prices  received  "by  farmers 

Com 

Bushels 

$  1.19 

$  1.44 

$  1.60 

Oats 

do. 

.72 

•  73 

.92 

Barley 

do. 

1.10 

1.14 

1.34 

Sorghum  grain 

Cwt . 

1.93 

1.77 

2.12 

Hay,  haled 

Ton 

21.20 

20.30 

23.10 

Feed  grains  and  hay,  Index 

number  ( 193 5- 39=100) 

183 

204 

233 

Prices  paid  by  farmers 

Mixed  dairy  feed  l6$ 

Cwt. 

3-41 

3.64 

4.07 

Laying  mash 

do. 

4.3! 

4.6o 

4.92 

Cottonseed  meal 

do. 

3.74 

4.35  : 

4.89 

Soybean  meal 

do . 

4.11 

4.44 

4.75 

Linseed  meal 

do. 

4.26 

4.34 

4.55 

Meat  scrap 

do. 

6.15 

6.75 

6.56 

Bran 

do. 

2.86 

3.08 

3.31 

Middlings 

do. 

3.00 

3.28 

3.47 

Alfalfa  hay,  baled 

Ton 

31 .80 

29.60 

34.10 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  for 

feed,  Index  number 

(1935-39=100) 

191 

203 

224 

Average  value  of  concentrate 

• 

m 

ration  fed  to  poultry  and 

milk  cows  1/ 

Fed  to  poultry 

Cwt . 

v.  3 .4o 

3.68 

4.00 

Fed  to  milk  cows  in  milk 

selling  areas 

Cwt . 

3.01 

3.21 

3.54 

Fed  to  milk  cows  in  cream 

selling  areas 

Cwt . 

2.62 

2.84 

3.21 

17  Value  of  the  corn,  oats,  oil  meal,  milk  feed,  commercial  mixed  feed,  etc., 

caking  up  100  pounds  of  "grain"  ration. 
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such  asf °me  practices  Wil1  save  feed  011(3  kceP  down  costs  in  hog  raising 

(1)  Holding  market  weights  near  last  year's  levels  -  about  220  pounds 

m  the  eastern  Corn  Belt  and  240  pounds  in  the  western 
Corn  Belt, 

(2)  Feeding  a  ration  balanced  with  protein  and  other  supplements. 

I  is  false  economy  to  feed  little  or  no  protein  supplement 

c  Hogs,  although  a  saving  in  cash  expense  is  made  by  such  a 
practice,  the  actual  cost  per  pound  is  increased  since  1  pound 
o  protein  feed  will  replace  2  or  more  pounds  of  corn.  Also 

nogs  will  reach  market  weights  sooner  when  a  balanced  ration 
is  fed. 

(3)  Running  hogs  on  good  pasture  during  the  summer— good  pasture 
will  save  10  percent  of  the  grain  and  considerable  protein 
supplement  in  fattening  hogs . 

(b)  Lowering  death  loss  of  pigs— a  pig  at  birth  already  has  cost 
1^0  pounds  of  feed  whether  it  lives  or  dies. 

At  the  Dre-enrt?lSCTed  cos2s.  lowered  by  carefully  culling  milk  cows. 

„„  if  tlme  m  average  4  heifers  are  raised  for  every  17  milk 

cows.  ®ree  heifers  would  bo  sufficient  if  the  good  cow™  kepi  longer. 

~  .1,An  ration  of  good  Quality  roughage  will  produce  about  15  round  q 

milk  a^Tthil  fr  8rain-  Tha  g-in  ^ould  be  for  the 

milk  above  this  level.  Feeding  grain  to  milking  cows  according  to  their 

mu  hVgSn  ^0 fSeft^VT  fC‘Cd-  ^  Proau=?ng°cow:gare0  f^foo 

sufficient  *  f o  k-  f  '  g00d  hay  and  Pasturo  alone  do  not  furnish 

suiiicient  feed  for  high  producing  milk  cows. 

ducers  hav^il  T  haVe  thu  floxibility  other  livestock  pro- 

because  a  redi.o+if ?G  fhff,rat°  °f  feedl"8  or  in  selecting  kinds  of  feed 
,  on  111  food  per  bird  or  in  quality  of  feed  nrobablv  will 

sl^r  MOre  llmn  11  reduces  cost.  Many  poultrymen,  however,  can 

^low  produciThfns  nS  ^  redUC0S  Maste'  “*  by  cullia« 

« 

livestock  in  thi  ^"country5  tbl rd  of- a11  the  feed  consumed  by 

feed  with  proper  use  of fertilizers  lead  pa®turc's  can  Produce  much  more 
pastures  have  produced  ncarl,  m  ’  °  !  ^'novation.  Some  irrigated 

in  a  season.  Even  200  pounds  of  gainTrM f  °"  b°ef  Cattle  per  acre 

will  pay  for  a  lot  of  fPrtlli  ®  peJ  aaro  at  Present  prices  of  cattle 

pastures  will  lower  the  cost  per  “itflfee^from^s?^^  aPPli0d  to 
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Seeds 

Retail  prices  of  15  out  of  27  seeds  of  legumes,  grasses,  and  grains 
were  higher  on  March  15  of  this  year  than  last.  Of  the  legumes,  prices  of 
common  and  Grimm  alfalfa,  alsike  clover,  white  clover,  and  Korean  and  Kobe 
lespedeza  were  higher  this  year,  whereas  prices  of  red  clover,  sweet- 
clover,  Ladino  clover,  and  sericea  lespedeza  were  lower.  Most  of  the 
grass  seed  prices  were  lower  this  year  than  last,  with  sharpest  declines 
for  smooth  brome,  timothy,  crested  wheatgrass,  redtop,  and  common  rye¬ 
grass.  Prices  were  higher  for  Kentucky  bluegrass,  Sudangrass,  Siberian 
millet,  and  orange  sorgo  ("cane").  Prices  of  seed  grains — corn,  wheat, 
oats,  and  barley--were  higher  in  mid-March  than  a  year  ago. 

Compared  with  the  1945-49  average >  March  15  prices  of  19  seeds  were 
higher  this  year,  and  8  were  lower.  Largest  increases  from  the  5-ye&r 
average  prices  were  recorded  for  redtop,  timothy,  Sudangrass,  common 
alfalfa,  orchard  grass,  and  Kentucky  bluegrass  in  the  order  listed.  On 
the  other  hand,  declines  from  the  average  were  sharpest  for  sericea 
lespedeza,  Ladino  clover,  red  clover  and  orange  sorgo. 

Current  supplies  (production  plus  carry-over  and  imports)  of  30 
legume  and  grass  seeds  total  nearly  1.5  billion  pounds;  the  largest  on 
record,  and  more  than  50  percent  greater  than  a  year  ago.  Compared  with 
the  1945-49  average,  these  supplies  are  largest  for  lupine,  Ladino  clover, 
tall  fescue,  Austrian  Winter  peas,  hairy  vetch,  red  fescue,  crimson 
clover,  sweetclover,  and  smooth  brome.  The  only  kinds  of  seeds  the  sup¬ 
plies  of  which  are  much  (one -fifth  or  more)  below  the  5 -year  average  are 
Hungarian  vetch,  redtop,  Sudangrass,  and  alfalfa  seed  from  the  central 
group  of  producing  States.  Supplies  of  all  field  seeds  except  northern 
and  central  alfalfa  seed  appear  to  be  fully  adequate  to  meet  prospective 
demands  this  spring. 

Because  of  the  current  emergency,  relatively  less  attention  is 
likely  to  be  paid  to  the  production  of  legume  and  grass  seeds  this  year 
and  more  to  food  and  feed  crops.  To  counteract,  in  part,  this  trend,  sup¬ 
port  prices  designed  to  encourage  seed  production  have  been  announced  by 
the  U.  S.  Department,  of  Agriculture  for  7  winter  cover  crop  and  31  bay, 
pasture,  and  range  grass  seeds.  Furthermore,  the  Department  has  recom¬ 
mended,  in  connection  with  its  production  guides,  increased  production  this 
year  over  last  for  northern  and  central  origins  of  alfalfa,  Ladino  c3.over, 
Kobe  lespedeza,  smooth  brome,  crested  wheatgrass,  and  crimson  clover,  and 
decreases  of  only  1  to  5  percent  below  the  high  level  of  production  last 
year  of  southern  white  clover,  tall  fescue,  orchard  grass,  hairy  vetch, 
and  common  and  Willamette  vetch.  However,  rather  large  (l8  to  43  percent) 
reductions  from  the  record  1950  production  are  recommended  for  red  clover, 
lupine,  and  common  ryegrass. 


Fertilizer 

Current  relationships  between  prices  of  fertilizer  and  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  are  sufficiently  favorable  to  warrent  increased  fertilizer 
applications  as  a  means  of  increasing  crop  production.  Steadily  increasing 
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demand,  and  the  probability  of  shorter  supplies  of  some  materials  particu¬ 
larly  phosphoric  acid  may  contribute  to  further  rise  in  fertilizer  prices. 

The  big  problem  is  that  of  providing  sufficient  supplies  of 
fertilizer  to  meet  the  needs  of  farmers.  At  present,  supplies  of  phos- 
plmte  fertilizers  are  the  most  critical.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1Q51 
they  wili  be  less  than  in  the  previous  year.  Nitrogen  and  potash  supplies 
available  for  farmers  will  be  significantly  larger  than  last  season  but  at 
least  in  the  case  of  nitrogen,  supplies  probably  will  be  somewhat  shorter 
of  quantities  farmers  would  buy.  adequate  supplies  were  available 
fertiiizer  consumption  next  year  probably  would  increase  even  more  rapid¬ 
ly  than  it  has  during  the  past  several  years. 

.  *  • 

■p  ^  ThLuSe  °f  fertilizer  is  important  in  attaining  higher  levels  of 
food  and  fiber  production.  Improvements  in  other  practices  will  continue 
to  contribute  to  increased  production,  but  the  potentialities  for  quick 
increases  in  production  are  better  through  use  of  fertilizer  than  by 
most  other  means.  Expansion  in  production  of  feed  and  forage  crops  to 
sustain  higher  levels  of  livestock  production  will  deoend  much  on  sub¬ 
stantial  increases  in  the  use  of  fertilizers. 

. ,  A  purvey  of  fertilizer  use  in  19^7  indicates  that  a  little  more 
than  one-fourth  of  all  fertilizer  used  in  the  United  States  that  year  was 
applied  to  the  corn  crop.  This  is  nearly  2-3/4  times  as  much  as  was  used 
on  the  cotton  crop.  About  15  percent  of  all  fertilizers  was  used  on 
small  grains.  Less  than  7  percent  of  the  total  fertilizer  used  that  year 
was  used  on  pasture  but  some  of  the  fertilizer  used  on  previous  crops 
enefits  succeeding  hay  and  rotation  pasture.  About  28  percent  of  the 
combined  acreage  of  small  grains  and  hay,  and  9  percent  of  the  pasture 
land  in  the  humid  regions  received  applications.  In  contrast,  about  62 
percent  of  the  combined  acreage  of  some' important  intertilled  crops 

tobacco>  sugar  crops,  potatoes,  sweetpotatoes,  and 
vegetables)  received  fertilizer  applications  in  1947. 

nhnnt  "at6S  of  aPPiication  per  acre  on  small  grains,  hay  and  pasture  are 
about  5°  percent  lower  than  on  the  combined  treated  acreage  of  inter- 

oc1*!*?™1?  above.  The  rate  of  application  on  corn  was  about 

n?nt  bu°V* ^  average  rate  for  the  group  of  intertilled  crops. 
aPPlication  on  all  feed  (including  corn)  and  forage  crops  are 

frof^+flMp^1  b?1?T  What  exPerlmental  evidence  indicates  would  be  most 
to  prlCe  relati°nships. .  Most  farmers  have  a  long  way 

ann??ca?icn  n?P?p  +C^,i0n  °f  fertllizer  be^e  a  Point  is  reached  whe?e 
bunlnPB  of  fertilizer  makes  its  optimum  contribution  to  the  farm 

us  oT  ert  ul  \  n8  CftS  t0  attain  high68t  net  farm  returns,  proper 
use  of  fertilizer  where  adapted,  is  important. 


Building  Materials,  Supplies  and  Containers 


Prices  paid  by  farmers  for  materials  used  in  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  farm  buildings  and  fences  are  at  record  highleTela  ?hev 

?Knathe  lw!toCave  highei;than  a  *ear  ae°  and  about  138  percent  higher 
935  39  average.  From  December  19^9  to  December  1950  retail 
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prices  of.  selected  items  increased  as  follows:  framing  lumber,  24  percent; 
rough  boards,  17  percent;  dressed  boards,  21  percent;  wood  shingles,  36 
percent;  nails,  5  percent;  galvanized  roofing,  l4  percent;  cement, 7,  per¬ 
cent;  concrete  blocks,  5  percent;  house  paint,  4  percent;  and  barbed  wire, 
7  percent.  Since  December  the  trend  of  most  of  these  prices  has  been  up¬ 
ward  but  at  a  slower  rate. 

These  increases  in  prices  of  building  materials  have  raised  the 
cost  of  farm  building  construction  to  the  highest  levels  on  record.  For 
example,  at  U.,  S.  average  prices,  the  materials  (excluding  sand  and 
gravel)  used  in  the  construction  of  a  typical  poultry  house.,  large  enough 
for  200  layers  (16'  x  48')  would  have  cost  slightly  less  than  $300  in 
1940,  By  1948  successive  price  increases  had  raised  the  cost  of  the  same 
bill  of  materials  to  $730.  Prices  of  many  building  materials  dropped 
somewhat  in  1949  and  by  December  15  of  that  year  the  cost  of  the  same 
materials  was  down  to  $675*  However,  by  December  15,  1950  the  cost  of 
these  materials  had  risen  to  $770  and  has  risen  since  then. 

To  a  large  extent,  recent  increases  in  prices  of  building  materials 
were  brought  about  by  the  wave  of  buying  that  followed  the  beginning  of 
the  war  in  Korea,  Total  construction  activity  (farm  and  non-farm)  in 
January  1951  was  20  percent  higher  than  in  January  1950.  Inventories  of 
building  materials  in  retail  lumber  yards  January  1,  1951  were  substantial 
ly  larger  than  a  year  earlier  when  they  were  considered  in  good  supply. 
Sawmills  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  were  working  multiple  shifts  in  January 
and  February  of  this  year,  and  lumber  was  being  produced  at  a  rate  25  per¬ 
cent  higher  than  for  the  1950  average.  Shipments  of  lumber  were  running 
ahead  of  production  yet  orders  were  accumulating  faster  than  they  were 
being  filled.  In  situations  like  this,  prices  are  often  above  the  level 
necessary  to  maintain  normal  output.  If  the  demand  for  lumber  declines 
later  in  the  yeqr,  as  is  expected,  the  price  of  lumber  also  may  go  down. 

Construction  materials  made  of  metal  such  as  structural  steel, 
metalroofing,  and  siding,  pipe  and  tubing,  fencing,  nails  and  staples  may 
be  in  short  supply  but  quantities  available  for  farm  construction  in  1951 
are  expected  to  be  more  adequate  than  during  the  last  national  emergency. 
Prices,  however,  will  be  substantially  higher. 

4 
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Increased  production  of  bale  ties  in  recent  months  should  prevent 
a  repetition  of  last  year's  severe  shortage.  However,  because  of  the 
proposed  increase  in  production  of  automatic  wire  balers  and  the  fact  that 
there  is  not  a  standard  size  wire  for  all  makes  of  balers,  uneven  distribu 
tion .may  develop  and  spot  shortages  may  occur  in  some  areas. 

Production  of  baler  and  binder  twines  probably  will  be  adequate 
to  meet  1951  requirements’.  There  is  considerable  advance  seasonal  buying 
and  some  evidence  that  some  farmers  are  buying  more  than  they  expect  to 
use  this  year.  If  many  do  this  there  will  not  be  enough  twine  to  go  a- 
round.  The  BLS  wholesale  price  index  of  binder  twine  on  January  1,  1951 
was  12  percent  above  the  price  on  January  1,  1950.  The  wholesale  price 
of  manila  rope,  was  17  percent  higher. 

*  '  »  V  V "»  -  -c 
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Containers  will  cost  more  in  1951  mainly  because  of  increase^  in 
prices  of  raw  materials.  The  wholesale  price  of  burlap  was  70  percent 
higher  in  January  1951  than  a  year  earlier.  There  also  have  been  sub¬ 
stantial  increases  in  prices  of  cotton  cloth,  paper,  lumber,  nails  and 
other  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  containers . 

Supplies  of  wooden  containers,  except  wire  bound,  used  by  farmers 
in  marketing  farm  products  are  expected  to  be  adequate  to  meet  1951 
requirements.  Burlap,  cotton  and  paper  bags  probably  will  be  in  short 
supply.  Farmers,  dealers  and  others  should  conserve  and  repair  bags  and 
containers.  The  high  cost  of  containers  will  encourage  conservation 
practices.  The  farmer  who  pays  30  to  50  cents  for  a  bag  probably  will 
take  good  care  of  it  and  return  it  promptly. 

Insecticides  and  Fungicides 

Insecticides  and  fungicides  will  be  in  stronger  demand  in  1951  than 
in  1950,  and  the  prices  will  be  higher.  The  carryover  at  the  end  of 
September  1950  was  the  lowest  since  1946.  Heavy  infestation  of  insects  on 
cotton  in  1950  virtually  used  up  all  insecticides  in  the  Southeastern 
States.  The  expected  increase  in  cotton  acreage  in  1951  probably  will 
require  more  insecticides  than  were  used  last  year.  The  expected  heavy 
attack  by  corn  borers  in  the  Midwest  did  not  develop  last  year,  con¬ 
sequently  some  DDT  was  carried  over  in  that  area  which  could  not  be 
transshipped  to  the  cotton  belt. 

In  proportion  to  demand,  production  of  pesticides  is  not  expected 
to  be  as  large  in  1951  as  it  was  in  1950  primarily  because  of  shortages 
of  some  raw  materials.  Those  in  shortest  supply  are  chlorine,  benzene, 
and  sulfur .  Benzene  and  chlorine  are  used  in  the  production  of  DDT, 
benzene  hexachloride,  lindane,  methoxychlor,  (2-4-D)  weed  killer,  and  a 
number  of  other  newer  insecticides.  Dusting  sulfur  is  essential  for  the 
control  of  some  pests.  Because  it  has  been  cheap,  it  has  been  used  more 
freely  than  necessary.  Due  to  the  shortage  of  sulfur  this  year,  dusts 
will  be  formulated  with  talc  in  place  of  sulfur  wherever  possible  to  con¬ 
serve  supplies  of  the  latter.  Containers  for  shipping  pesticides  are  in 
short  supply,  and  may  hinder  proper  distribution  of  available  materials. 

Prices  of  several  of  the  important  pesticides  have  risen  consider¬ 
ably  during  the  past  8  months.  V/holesale  prices  quoted  in  July  1950  com¬ 
pared  with  those  for  February  1951  showed  the  following  changes  in  price 
for  some  of  the 'important  pesticides.  Benzene  hexachloride,  65  percent 
higher;  DDT,  50  percent  higher  ;•  copper  sulfate,  10  percent  higher;  and 
sulfur,  25  percent  higher.  Prices  quoted  for  some  other  pesticides  such 
as  aldrin,.  lindane,  calcium  arsenate,  pyrethrum,  and  rdtenone  were  the 
same  in  February  1951  as  in  July  1950.  One  factor  that  should  not  be 
overlooked,  however,  is  that  last  July  these  materials  were  available, 
whereas,  in  February  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  either  DDT  or  pyrethrum 
at  .prices  quoted. 
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5  In' recent  years  benzene  hexachloride,  dieldrin,  toxaphene,  and 

aldrin  ha.ve  become  Important  insecticides  for.  the’  control  of  boll  v/eevil 
on  cotton.  Supplies  of  these  insecticides  are  likely,  to  be  tight  in 
1951«  Calcium  arsenate,  however,  will  be  available  as  an  alternate. 

Farmers  can  aid  in  the  equitable  distribution  of  insecticides  and 
fungicides  by  purchasing  their  minimum  needs  early  in  the  season  and 
storing  them  in  a  dry  place.  This  will  enable  manufacturers  who  have 
adequate  plant  capacity,  but  who  lack  storage  space,,  to  produce  the 
materials  well  in  advance  of  the  time  they  are  needed.  Most  insecticides 
if  properly  stored  can  be  carried  from  one  season  to  the  next  without 
loss  of  their  effectiveness*  Growers  should  plan  their  insect  control 
programs  so  as  to  utilize,  any  of  the  various  effective  insecticides  which 
are  available. 

Certain  cultural  practices  reduce  losses  from  insects  and  often 
reduce  and  may  eliminate  the  need  for  insecticides.  Reasonably  early 
planting  of  adapted  varieties  .often  enables  plants  to  produce  maximum 
growth  before  insects  attack,  A  fertile  soil  likewise  will  help  plants 
to  make  rapid  growth  and  will  enable  them  to  withstand  injury  after  in¬ 
sects  attack  them.  The  destruction  of  host  crops  where  pests  breed  or 
hibernate  will  reduce  the  number  of  insects  in  the  following  season. 


Farm  Land  Values  and  Rentals 

Farm  land  is  currently  selling  at  record  high  prices  in  many  parts 
of  the  country.  Advances  since  last  July  have  raised  average  values  in 
many  States  well  above  the  previous  peaks  reached  in  early  19^9*  In¬ 
crease's  were  moderate  during  the  first  half  of  1950,  averaging  about  2 
percent  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  but.  since  then  the  improved  outlook 
for  farm- earnings  has  resulted  in  sharp  gains  throughout  the  country.  By 
November  1950,  the  national  index  was  up  4  percent  from  March  and  the  up¬ 
turn  has  continued  at  an  accelerated  rate.  Preliminary  estimates  this 
March  indicate  values  have  increased  an  additional  6  to  8  percent  since 
last  fall,  and  the  total  increase  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  from  March 
a  year  ago  is  expected  to  be  at  least  12  percent. 

Regionally,  the  largest  gains  since  last  July  have  been  in  the 
North  Central  States  and  in  the  Southwest,  Tentative  estimates  as  of 
March  1,  indicate  increases  of  15  to  20  percent  from  a  year  earlier  for 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  Nebraska.  Other  States  out¬ 
side  the  Midwest  that  are  expected  to  show  increases  within  this  range 
include  Texas,  Arkansas,  Arizona,  Wyoming  and  Florida.  Prices  of  ir¬ 
rigated  and  grazing  land,  in  the  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States  appear 
to  have  increased  somewhat  more. than  dry  farming  land,  but  are  still 
slightly  below  their  previous  peaks  in  November.’  19^+8. 

The  sharp  rise  in  land  values  since  Korea  is  based  on  higher  level 
of  farm  income  anticipated  in  1951  and  later  years  rather  than  on  the  in¬ 
come  realized  in  1950,  Net  income  of  farm  operators  in  1950  was  8  percent 
below  19^9,  and  nearly  27  percent  below  the  19^7  peak.  With  prices 
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received  by  farmers  in  January  and  February  1951  about  a  third  higher 
than  a  year  earlier,  however,  and  with  record  or  near-record  farm  pro¬ 
duction  in  prospect  (assuming  normal  weather),  a  substantial  increase  in 
net  farm  income  is  anticipated.  This  situation,  coupled  with  the  removal 
of  acreage  limitations  on  all  crops  except  tobacco  and  peanuts  has  in¬ 
creased  the  demand  for  farm  land.  Investors  and  others  with  surplus 
funds  seeking  a  hedge  against  possible  inflation  also  have  added  to  the 
demand.  These  considerations  also  have  served  to  limit  the  number  of 
farms  on  the  market.  Present  owners  are  reluctant  to  sell,  even  at  cur¬ 
rent  prices,  because  of  the  higher  level  of  farm  earnings  in  prospect 
and  the  lack  of  other  investments  that  will  yield  as  large  a  return. 

Prospective  buyers  are  apparently  experiencing  little  difficulty  in 
obtaining  sufficient  credit  to  finance  their  purchases.  About  two-fifths 
of  all  farms  purchased  in  recent  years  have  been  for  cash,  and  down 
payments  on  credit-financed  purchases  have  averaged  between  45  and  50  per¬ 
cent  of  the  purchase  price.  All  major  classes  of  lenders  have  shown  a 
substantial  increase  in  both  the  number  and  dollar-value  of  farm 
mortgages  during  the  last  half  of  1950*  Only  a  portion  of  these  mortgages 
were  used  to  finance  new  farm  purchases,  however,  but  the  increase  in  farm 
mortgage  borrowing  indicates  that  little  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
obtaining  mortgage  credit. 

The  preliminary  estimate  of  the  gross  value  of  rental  payments  in 
1950  was  about  6  percent  higher  than  the  revised  estimate  for  19I19.  Cash 
rents  were  essentially  unchanged  from  a  year  earlier,  but  the  value  of 
crop-share  rents  was  7  percent  higher,  reflecting  the  higher  level  of 
prices  of  most  fanm  products  during  the  fall  of  1950.  Landlords 'expenses 
were  higher  than  in  19^9;  due  mainly  to  the  12  percent  increase  in  real 
estate  taxes  on  rented  land. 

Preliminary  estimates  place  the  value  of  net  rent  obtained  from 
cash  rents,  crops,  livestock  and  government  payments,  at  1.8  billion 
dollars  in  1950.  This  is  12  percent  higher  than  the  revised  estimate  for 
I9I+9,  but  it  is  still  lower  than  net  rentals  in  1946,  194  7  and  1948.  The 
net  rent  for  1950  represents  a  return  of  slightly  less  than  7  percent  on 
an  investment  valued  at  about  27  billion  dollars  on  March  1,  1951.  This 
rate  of  return  is  slightly  below  the  revised  rate  for  1949  due  to  the  fact 
that  farm  real  estate  values  increased  more  than  net  rents  during  this 
period. 


Interest,  Taxes,  and  Insurance 

Interest  payments  -  Total  interest  charges  on  farm-mortgage  debt 
are  expected  to  be  about  9  percent  higher  in  1951  than  a  year  earlier,  and 
about  32  percent  above  1946  when  such  charges  were  lower  than  in  any  year 
since  1910.  This  year's  increase  will  again  result  from  the  expansion  of 
outstanding  mortgage  debt  rather  than  from  a  significant  change  in  the 
average  rate  of  interest.  The  average  rate  of  interest  paid  on  farm- 
mortgage  loans  will  be  very  nearly  the  same  in  1951  as  in  1950. 
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Total  Interest  costs  on  farmers’  non-real~estate  debt  (excluding 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  price  support  loans)  are  expected  to  be  from 
15  to  20  percent  higher  during  1951  than  in  1950 •  This  1951  level  will 
be  more  than  double  1945,  the  year  World  War  II  ended. 

Increased  credit  costs  during  last  year  have  resulted  mainly  from 
a  large  expansion  in  the  volume  of  credit  used  by  farmers-,  Higher  wage 
rates  and  higher  prices  paid  for  equipment,  livestock,  and  other  items 
needed  in  farm  production  have  been  important  causes  of  higher  borrow¬ 
ings  .  Also,  many  farmers  have  recently  expanded  livestock  feeding 
operations,  and  especially  since  the  start  of  the  war  in  Korea,  there 
has  been  considerable  forward  buying  by  farmers  of  machinery,  auto¬ 
mobiles,  and  consumer  durable  goods  for  which  credit  has  been  used. 

Interest  rates  on  non-real-estate  credit  also  have  increased. 

Some  lenders  this  year  have  increased  rates  to  farmers  by  as  much  as  one- 
half  of  1  percent  because  of  higher  operating  expenses  and  higher  costs 
for  loan  funds. 

The  large  volume  of  non-real-estate  debt  is  significant  for 
reasons  other  than  the  interest  cost  to  farmers.  Because  of  its  short¬ 
term  character,  large  repayments  of  principal  are  a  near  term  require¬ 
ment;  and  these  principal  payments  will  reduce  the  cash  that  farmers 
will  have  available  for  other  purposes . 

Taxes  -  Farmers  in  most  States  can  expect  to  pay  somewhat  higher 
taxes i  in  1951  than  they  did  in  1950.  All  levels  of  government  -  local, 
State,  and  Federal  -  will  need  larger  revenues  to  meet  increasing  costs  and 
expanding  services  which  to  some  extent  grow  out  of  the  defense  effort. 

Local  governments  continue  to  rely  chiefly  upon  property  taxes  to 
provide  most  of  the  funds  to  meet  the  growing  expenditures  for  public 
services,  including  school,  road,  and  welfare  activities.  Preliminary 
indications  are  that  farm  real  estate  taxes  levied  in  1950,  and  payable 
largely  in  195 1,  will  average  about  4  or  5  percent  higher  than  in  the 
previous  year.  If  these  prove  to  be  correct,  average  taxes  per  acre 
will  approximate  $0.64  compared  with  $0.61  levied  in  1949  and  will  again 
set  a  new  all-time  record.  The  index  of  farm  real  estate  taxes  per  acre 
levied  in  1950  ( 1909-13“100)  will  approach  310  compared  with  the  previous 
record  level  of  296  in  1949*  Taxes  on  personal  property  also  are 
expected  to  be  higher. 

Taxes  per  $100  of  full  value,  on  the  other  hand,  probably  will  be 
somewhat  lower,  as  farm  real  estate  values  are  expected  to  rise  more  than 
taxes .  To  the  extent  that  higher  real  estate  values  reflect  higher  cur¬ 
rent  incomes,  they  indicate  some  improvement  in  the  tax-paying  ability 
of  farmers;  but  there  is  some  evidence  that  the  higher  prices  for  real 
estate  are  caused  partly  by  people  buying  as  a  hedge  against  inflation. 

State  governments  also  have  had  increasing  need  for  revenue,  and 
as  a  consequence  taxes  other  than  those  on  property  will  be  increased. 

This  is  highly  probable  for  1951*  as  nearly  all  State  legislatures  will  be 
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in  regular  session.  Proposed  legislation  indicates  that  some  addition¬ 
al  States  may  adopt  sales  taxes,  whereas  others  that  already  have  them 
will  increase  their  rates  or  coverage.  Special  excises,  such  as  those 
on  alcoholic  beverages,  tobacco,  and  gasoline,  may  be  increased  in 
some  States.  Some  States  may  increase  income  tax  rates,  and  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  others  may  adopt  this  source  of  revenue.  These  higher  or 
new  taxes  may  be  offset  partly  by  the  lowering  or  elimination  of 
others,  but  the  net  result  will  undoubtedly  be  a  larger  tax  bill  in  the 
aggregate . 

Tax  needs  of  the  Federal  Government  can  be  expected  to  increase 
in  1951  as  the  defense  program  develops.  Higher  income  tax  rates  have 
been  in  effect  since  October  1,  1950  and  further  increases  are  under 
discussion.  Payments  of  these  taxes  by  farmers  in  1951  may  show  no  in¬ 
crease  because  they  are  paid  on  the  1950  farm  income  which  was  lower 
than  19^9  but  1951  is  expected  to  be  a  year  of  higher  incomes .  Al¬ 
though  income  taxes  are  not  costs  in  a  technical  sense  they  have  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  cash  funds  that  farmers  have  to  spend. 

In  addition  to  an  increase  in  income  tax  rates,  the  Federal 
Government  has  proposed  to  expand  revenues  by  raising  special  excise  rates, 
such  as  those  on  alcoholic  beverages,  tobacco,  gasoline,  and  luxuries. 
Added  to  the  increases  expected  from  other  levels  of  government,  these 
higher  rates  leave  little  doubt  that  farmers  as  well  as  other  groups  will 
pay  substantially  higher  taxes  in  1951  than  in  1950  and  probably  will 
continue  to  do  so  for  some  years  to  come. 

Insurance  -  Insurance  carried  by  farmers'  mutual  fire  insurance 
companies  totaled  about  $25  billion  on  January  1,  1951  •  about  8  percent 
more  than  was  in  force  on  the  same  date  the  year  before.  This  compares 
with  increases  of  about  9  percent  in  I9U9  and  12  percent  in  1948.  The 
slower  rate  of  increase  is  not  expected  to  continue  if  property  values 
and  building  replacement  costs  continue  upward. 

Losses  on  farm  property  paid  from  insurance  carried  by  farmers' 
mutuals  also  increased  in  1950,  continuing  the  upward  trend  which  was 
interrupted  in  19^9  for  the  first  time  since  1942.  Losses  are  expected 
to  increase  as  the  amount  of  insurance  carried  increases;  however,  losses 
per  $100  of  insurance  also  increased  in  1950.  They  amounted  to  lb .2  cents, 
compared  with  13.8  cents  in  1949  and  18  cents  in  1948. 

The  expenses  of  farm  mutuals  are  comparatively  low,  and  have 
tended  to  decrease  -  per  $100  of  insurance  -  with  increases  in  volume 
carried.  They  averaged  about  9.1  cents  in  1948,  8  cents  in  1949  and  7 
cents  in  1950.  Thus  the  total  co3t  to  the  farmer  averaged  about  27  cents 
in  1948,  22  cents  in  1949  and  21  cents  in  1950.  The  cost  in  1950,  per 
*100  of  insurance,  was  about  16  percent  lower  than  it  was  in  1940. 

The  safety  or  reserve  fund3  of  farm  mutuals  have  increased  steadily 
for  many  years  in  total  amount  and  also  per  $100  of  insurance,  because  of 
the  increase  in  volume  of  insurance  carried.  Such  reserves  belong  to 
farmer-members,  and  the  companies  draw  upon  them  to  help  pay  losses  in 
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years  when  losses  are  heavy  -  thus  helping  to  stabilize  year  to  year 
assessment  rates  to  farmers.  The  reserves  of  farm  mutuals  amounted  to 
about  48  cents  per  $100  of  insurance  in  1948,  51  cents  in  19^9  and  52.5 
cents  in  1950. 

Cost  Changes  by  Type  of  Farm 

Costs  per  unit  of  product  on  groups  of  commercial  family-operated 
farms  have  differed  considerably  from  year  to  year.  In  general  they  are 
much  above  prewar  levels,  but  have  not  Increased  as  rapidly  as  prices 
paid  for  goods  and  services  used  in  production.  During  the  past  3  years 
prices  paid  by  farmers  averaged  slightly  more  than  double  the  prewar 
1935*39  average.  During  the  same  period,  however,  costs  per  unit  of  pro¬ 
duction  for  several  important  types  of  family-operated  farms  averaged 
less  than  double  the  prewar  average.  Unit  production  costs  have  gone  up 
less  rapidly  on  many  farms  because  of  increased  size  of  farm,  higher 
yields  and  larger  output,  and  increased  production  efficiencies. 

Compared  with  prewar,  unit  production  costs  generally  have  gone  up 
more  on  livestock  farms  than  on  crop  farms  (table  5)»  Although  output  per 
farm  has  been  higher  than  in  the  prewar  years  on  all  farms  the  increase  has 
boeji  greater  on  crop  farms  than  on  livestock  farms .  Fewer  developments  in 
labor-saving  equipment  have  been  available  to  livestock  farmers, 
particularly  dairy  farmers,  and  they  have  had  less  opportunity  to  in¬ 
crease  the  size  of  their  operating  units  than  have  crop  farmers. 

Hybrids  and  other  higher  yielding  varieties  of  seeds  and  favorable 
weather  in  recent  years  have  been  particularly  favorable  to  crop  pro¬ 
ducers.  During  the  past  3  years  corn,  soybean,  and  oat  yields  on  Corn 
Belt  farms  have  averaged  170,  l4o,  and  142  percent  respectively  of  the 
prewar  1935-39  average.  During  the  same  period  wheat  yields  on  winter 
wheat  farms  averaged  about  215  percent  of  the  1935-39  average.  In  1951 
winter  wheat  farms  obtained  fairly  high  yields  whereas,  yields  on  winter 
wheat.grain,  sorghum  farms  were  comparatively  low.  This  accounts  for 

most  of  the  higher  unit  costs  in  1950  on  wheat -grain  sorghum  farms  than 
on  the  winter  wheat  farms  farther  north. 

In  1950  unit  production  costs  were  about  the  same  or  slightly 
higher  compared  with  1949  for  dairy  and  hog-dairy  farms.  They  were  about 
the  same  for  Corn  Belt  farms,  but  with  the  exception  of  wheat-grain  sorghum 
farms. they  were  lower  for  wheat  farms.  Primarily  because  of  smaller 
harvested  averages  and  lower  yields  of  lint  cotton  unit  production  costs 
in  1950  were  higher  than  in  1949  on  Southern  Plains  and  Black  Prairie 
cotton  farms.  Although  cotton  acreage  was  cut  in  1950  by  about  one-fourth 
on  the  Mississippi  Delta  farms,  total  production  was  only  slightly  lower 
than  in  1949  because  cotton  yields  were  higher  in  1950.  Unit  costs, 
however,  were  lower  in  1950. 

Indexes  of  costs  per  unit  of  production  (excluding  price  change) 
provide  a  measure  of  changes  in  quantities  of  goods  and  services  used  in 
production  per  unit  of  output.  Cost  charges  measured  this  way  have  varied 
among  types  of  farms,  but  in  most  instances  they  have  been  low  relative  to 
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2/  Two-mule  farms. 
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prewar  averages.  This  indicates  that  fanners  generally  are  now  producing 
more  efficiently  than  10  or  15  years  ago.  It  also  shows  that  farmers  who 
have  been  able  to  take  advantage  of  labor-saving  equipment  and  increase 
size  of  operating  unit  and  output  have  reduced  physical  costs  most.  The 
sharp  decline  in  this  index  on  the  wheat  farms  are  due  in  large  part  to 
the  much  more  favorable  yields  in  the  1940' s  than  during  the  1935“39 
period . 


Compared  with  prewar,  production  per  hour  of  man  labor  in  recent 
years  on  many  of  these  farms  has  increased  by  50  percent.  It  has  more 
than  doubled  on  some  of  the  wheat  farm  types. 
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GENERAL  SITUATION 

Production  costs  continued  to  rise  during  1951.  Total  farm  pro¬ 
duction  expenses  in  1951  probably  are  averaging  about  12  percent  above 
1950,  their  previous  record  high.  In  the  year  ahead,  still  climbing, 
they  may  average  about  5  percent  higher  than  in  1951. 

Supplies  of  products  used  in  farm  production  are  expected  to  be 
adequate  to  meet  requirements  for  a  large  output  of  food  and  fiber  in 
1952.  But  some  items  will  be  relatively  more  scarce  next  year  than  they 
have  been  so  far  in  the  mobilization  period.  Even  though  the  total 
production  and  supply  of  nearly  all  basic  materials  will  be  at  peak  levels 
during  the  next  six  months,  defense  needs  will  take  substantial  quantities 
of  many  materials.  Efforts  will  be  made  to  obtain  materials  needed  by 
farmers  to  meet  production  goals.  However,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
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Goods  and  services  used  in  production:  Prices  paid  by  farmers  and  farm  wage  rates.  United  States 

(Index  numbers  1935-39*100) 


Year 

Commodities, 
interest, 
taxes  and 
wage  rates 
1/ 

:Commodities: 
only  : 

Feed 

Live¬ 

stock 

Motor 

supplies 

Motor 

vehicles 

Farm  : 
machinery1 

Farm 

supplies 

"  Building  ' 
:  arid 

•  fencing  : 
•materials  : 

Ferti¬ 

lizer 

:  Seed 

:  Wage 
:  rates 
:  £/ 

1910 

75 

78 

93 

74 

... 

... 

65 

69 

69 

96 

78 

79 

1911 

77 

79 

91* 

69 

— 

— 

65 

71 

71 

96 

90 

81 

1912 

81 

82 

98 

77 

— 

— 

65 

71 

71 

98 

98 

83 

1913 

81 

81 

92 

90 

— 

— 

65 

73 

70 

99 

81 

86 

1914 

83 

82 

97 

93 

— 

— 

65 

73 

64 

100 

75 

83 

1915 

81* 

81* 

96 

92 

— 

— 

67 

78 

70 

106 

75 

83 

1916 

93 

93 

101* 

100 

— 

— 

71 

86 

81 

121 

104 

93 

1°17 

121 

126 

167 

128 

— 

— 

80 

115 

94 

133 

138 

117 

ioie 

l4o 

li<5 

178 

146 

— 

— 

101 

149 

111 

169 

149 

146 

1919 

153 

157 

198 

148 

— 

105 

157 

130 

178 

170 

170 

1020 

162 

157 

198 

130 

— 

108 

156 

141 

177 

202 

199 

1021 

118 

103 

100 

71 

— 

105 

135 

108 

149 

104 

129 

1022 

119 

102 

108 

87 

— 

- - 

93 

116 

110 

125 

100 

127 

1023 

128 

111 

129 

90 

— 

— 

97 

120 

110 

131 

105 

142 

1924 

129 

113 

132 

94 

125 

88 

101 

125 

111 

124 

167 

150 

1°25 

131 

117 

136 

100 

133 

89 

101 

124 

113 

136 

122 

150 

1926 

128 

111* 

116 

106 

138 

87 

101 

125 

112 

135 

142 

151 

1927 

129 

111* 

122 

119 

123 

89 

101 

122 

110 

118 

125 

152 

1928 

132 

119 

132 

146 

120 

90 

101 

123 

109 

128 

111 

152 

1929 

132 

ne 

130 

143 

119 

92 

100 

122 

110 

127 

113 

154 

1930 

121* 

109 

116 

106 

113 

89 

99 

120 

107 

124 

110 

146 

1931 

106 

91 

82 

74 

96 

89 

98 

111 

95 

112 

88 

115 

1932 

92 

80 

61 

61 

95 

88 

93 

98 

87 

98 

57 

86 

1933 

87 

80 

70 

56 

93 

87 

90 

91 

90 

91 

61 

73 

1931* 

91* 

92 

98 

56 

99 

92 

qU 

96 

101 

103 

88 

82 

1935 

98 

98 

101 

94 

99 

93 

97 

96 

99 

102 

105 

88 

1936 

99 

99 

104 

90 

.  100 

97 

98 

97 

98 

97 

93 

94 

1937 

106 

107 

118 

102 

102 

101 

100 

102 

102 

101 

130 

107 

1936 

100 

98 

89 

101 

101 

107 

103 

104 

101 

100 

94 

107 

1939 

98 

98 

88 

113 

98 

102 

102 

101 

100 

100 

78 

105 

1940 

100 

99 

95 

115 

96 

101 

100 

104 

101 

96 

86 

107 

19**1 

106 

105 

103 

130 

99 

107 

101 

111 

108 

96 

82 

125 

I9U2 

122 

119 

126 

152 

106 

116 

107 

123 

118 

107 

111 

163 

19^3 

138 

132 

149 

173 

109 

121 

in 

137 

123 

114 

139 

217 

1944 

li*6 

1U0 

165 

163 

111 

131 

114 

144 

131 

116 

158 

263 

19**5 

155 

ll*2 

164 

178 

111 

135 

115 

146 

134 

118 

162 

297 

1946 

168 

151* 

190 

202 

113 

139 

119 

147 

146 

119 

167 

320 

19U7 

191 

181 

225 

252 

124 

161 

135 

159 

191 

131 

192 

346 

191*8 

211 

202 

238 

312 

138 

181 

157 

169 

212 

143 

223 

365 

19l*9 

203 

192 

196 

277 

140 

199 

176 

176 

210 

147 

202 

354 

1950 

209 

199 

200 

324 

144 

200 

180 

177 

218 

l4l 

194 

352 

Jan . 

203 

191 

191 

283 

_ 

199 

... 

... 

... 

— 

— 

349 

Feb. 

203 

191 

190 

294 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- - 

— 

197 

— 

Mar. 

20l* 

193 

191 

306 

140 

198 

178 

175 

206 

— 

194 

— 

Apr. 

206 

191* 

194 

310 

— 

— 

— 

... 

141 

194 

353 

May 

209 

198 

204 

326 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

194 

— 

June 

209 

199 

202 

331 

141 

— 

179 

176 

211 

— 

— 

— 

July 

210 

201 

206 

331 

— 

198 

— 

— 

— 

— 

... 

355 

Aug. 

210 

201 

207 

327 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Sept . 

212 

202 

203 

34o 

146 

201 

182 

178 

226 

141 

189 

— 

Oct. 

212 

202 

201 

341 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

353 

Nov. 

213 

205 

204 

349 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Dec. 

216 

207 

210 

355 

149 

204 

183 

179 

229 

— 

— 

— 

1951 

.Tan  • 

223 

213 

219 

381 

... 

203 

... 

... 

... 

— 

— 

372 

Feb. 

227 

218 

222 

407 

— 

... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

193 

Mar. 

229 

221 

224 

415 

150 

212 

188 

183 

239 

— 

195 

Anr . 

234 

223 

225 

426 

— 

— 

184 

— 

149 

198 

396 

May 

233 

221 

227 

392 

- - 

— 

— 

24l 

— 

197 

— 

June 

232 

220 

222 

394 

15C 

— 

197 

1Q1 

— 

— 

July 

231 

219 

221 

389 

— 

213 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

393 

Aug. 

231 

220 

221 

392 

— 

... 

... 

- - 

— 

- - 

— 

— 

Sept. 

233 

222 

223 

402 

150 

199 

\/  Revised. 

2/  Simple  average  of  quarterly  indexes  seasonally  adjusted. 


Note:  For  a  list  of  items  included  in  this  table  see  "Agricultural  Prices",  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  January  31,  1950 
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farmers  to  meet  production  .goals .  However,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
farmers  zo  anticipate  their  needs  and  make  them  It n own  well  in'  advance  so 
that  dealers  can  place  orders  and  have  supplies  on  hand  when  needed. 

For  the  first  9  months  of  1951  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  commodi¬ 
ties  used  in  production  averaged  about  10  percent  higher  than  for  the  full 
year  1.950.  Prices  of  all  important  groups  of  items  used  in  production  are 
higher  than  a  year  ago.  Prices  paid  range  from  about  6  percent  higher  for 
fertilizer  and  motor  supplies  to  24  percent  for  purchased  livestock’.  An 
increase  in  prices  paid  for . replacement  and  feeder  livestock  and  for  feed 
means  higher  costs  to  the  farmer  who  buys  these  items  but  also  higher  in¬ 
come  to  the  farmer  who  sells  them.  The  price  of  building  materials  has 
increased  the  most  (11  percept)  of  any  group  of  non-farm  origin. 

Farm  output  in  1951  is  expected  to  be  a  record  high;  about  4  percent 
higher  than  in.  1950,  and  2  percent  higher  than  in  1948,  the  previous  peak. 
In  order  to  get.  this  higher  production  in  1951,  farmers  had  to  buy  more 
production, goods  and  services.  The  large  volume  bought  at  higher  prices 
accounts  for  the  new  peak  in  product iort  expenses. 

The  somewhat  higher  cost  rates  in  prospect  for  1952  places  a  high 
premium  on  cost  reduction  and  efficient  operation.  In  view  of  the  relative¬ 
ly  scarcity  of  some  production,  goods,  farmers  will  find  it  desirable  to 
anticipate  later  needs  and  to  make  substitutions,  if  possible,  for  acarce 

and  relatively  high  price  items; 

* 

The  supply  of  farm  labor  is 'expected  to  be  smaller  in  1952,  and 

difficulties  will  be  encountered  in  getting  adequate  numbers  of  workers 

in  many  local  areas.  But  the  labor  supply  expected  to  be  adequate  to 

keep  farm  production  at  a  high  level.  A  moderate  increase  in  wage  rates 
is  expected. 
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Production  of  farm  machinery  was  generally  adenuate  in  1951..  However, 
the  rate  of  production  in  the  last  quarter  was  considerably  less  than  in  the 
first  half,  and  production  in  the  first  quarter  of  1952  will  be  lower  still. 
These  reductions  raise  some  real  questions  as  to  the  adequacy  of  future  sup¬ 
plies  of  farm  machinery,  even  though  supplies  of  new  machines,  repair  parts, 
and  attachments  are  currently  sufficient  to  meet  most  needs  for  planting 
1952  crops  (with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  newer  and  larger  labor  saving 
machines).  Prices  of  farm  machinery  are  new  about  10  percent  higher  than  in 
1950,  and  are  expected  to  continue  higher  in  1952. 

The  total  suprly  of  feed  concentrates  for  the  1951-52  feeding  season 
is  about  3  percent  below  the  past  two  seasons,  which  were  the  highest  on 
record.  The  number  of  grain-consuming  livestock  to  be  fed  in  1951-52  is 
expected  to  be  about  percent  greater  than  a  year  ago.  As  a  result,  feed 
concentrate  consumption  in  the  year  beginning  October  1,  1951  will  exceed 
1951  production  and  reduce  carry-over.  Prices  received  by  farmers  for  feed 
grains  and  hay  are  higher  than  a  year  ago.  Commercial  feeds  also  are  higher 
except  for  meat  scraps.  Returns  per  dollar  of  feed  cost,  however,  are  general 
ly  above  the  prewar  average.  They  are  above  a  year  ago  for  egg3,  milk, 
butterfat,  beef  cattle  and  sheep,  but  lower  for  hogs  and  ’chickens. 

The  current  supply  of  clover,  grass,  and  winter  cover  crop  seeds  is 
down  slightly  from  a  year  ago,  but  considerably  above  the  1940-49  average. 
Prloes  of  most  legume  and  grass  seeds  are  now  slightly  lower  than  last  spring. 

Total  supplies  of  fertilizer  for  the  1952  crop  season  will  average 
only  slightly  higher  than  for  the  past  season  and  probably  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  meet  prospective  demand,,  Supplies  of  phosphoric  acid 
fertilizers  are  likely  to  be  about  8  percent  below  those  for  last  season. 
Supplies  of  nitrogen  and  potash  fertilizers  for  the  next  crop  season  will 
also  be  very  tight,  even  though  they  may  be  a  little  greater  than  this  year-- 
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perhaps  as  much  as  5  percent  greater.  Farmers  in  many  areas  can  substitute 
nitrogen  and  potash,  and  also  rock  phosphates  to  some  extent  for  the 

*  i 

relatively  .scarce  phosphoric  acid  fertilizers.  Fertilizer  prices  are  about 
6  percent  higher  than  a  year  ago  and  are  expected  to  average  slightly 
higher  in  1952. 

The  supply  of  pesticides  generally  was  adequate  for  farmers’  needs  in 
1951.  Production  of  ^referred  pesticides  such  as  DDT  and  benzene  hexachloride 
were  increased  substantially  in  1951*  Supplies  of  most  important  pesticides 
except  those  containing  sulphur,  lead  and  copper  are  expected  to  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  meet  demands  in  1952  if  minimum  need3  can  be  purchased  early,  and 

if  farmers  use  substitutes  or  alternate  compounds  in  a  few  cases  where  the 

\ 

materials  they  have  generally  used  may  be  inadequate.  Lieu id  grain 
fumigants  may  be  in  tight  supply. 

Prices  of  pesticides  rose  sharply  at  the  beginning  of  the  1951  season 
and  have  remained  at  about  the  same  level  throughout  the  season.  'They  are 
expected  to  continue  near  present  levels  in  1952, 

Supplies  of  most  building  materials  are  expected  to  be  adequate  to 
meet  needs  in  1952,  but  supplies  of  aluminum,  copper  and  some  other  metal 
products  will  be  tight. 

Current  costs  of  building  materials,  supplies  and  fencing  materials  are 
about  11  percent  above  last  year's  average.  They  are  expected  to  continue  at 
about  this  point  or  slightly  higher  during  the  next  new  months. 

farmers  who  rented  land  on  a  cash  or  crop  share -cash  basis  in  1951 
probably  paid  the  highest  rental  rates  on  record.  Some  further  increase  is 
expected  in  1952.  Landlord's  expenses  on  leased  lands  in  1951  are  expected 
to  total  about  ’7  percent  more  than  in  195C,  with  expenditures  for  building 
depreciation  and  repair,  cotton  ginning  and  feed  up  the  most.  Net  rental  in¬ 
come  in  1951  majf  be  about  10  percent  higher  than  in  1950,  but  15  percent  less 
than  in  19^7. 
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Interest  changes  on  farm  mortgage  debt  in  1951  will  be  about 
9  percent  higher  than  in  1950.  A  further  increase  is  expected  in  1952  cs 

t 

a  result  of  a  higher  volume  of  debt  and  a  slight  increase  in  interest  ra.es 
on  new  mortgage  loans . 

Taxes  also  increased  in  1951  and  farmers  can  expect  to  pay  still 
more  taxes  in  19^2.  The  increase  next  year  will  reflect  higher  tax  rates 

.  .  i  . 

in  almost  every  important  tax  paid  by  farmers.  Assessment  rates  of  farm 
mutual  fire  insurance  companies  averaged  slightly  lower  in  1950  than  in 
1951,  but  rates  on  windstorm  increased  because  of  heavy  windstorm  losses 


in  some  areas  in  1950. 


I 


Farm  Labor 

A  smaller  supply  of  farm  labor  and  a  moderate  increase  in  farm  wage  rates 
are  expected  in  1952.  Greater  difficulties  will  be  encountered  in  getting  an 
adequate  number  of  workers  in  many  local  areas.  But  the  labor  supply  next  year 
is  expected  to  be  adequate  to  keep  farm,  production  at  high  levels  if  effective 
recruitment  campaigns  are  conducted . 


Faim  wage  rates  in  195-1  are  averaging  about  10  percent  higher  than  last 
1 ear  (table  1; .  High .non- farm  employment  and  a  smaller  labor  supply  on  farms 
will  likely  result  in  a.  further  rise  of  around  5  percent  in  wage  rates  in  1952. 
The  extent  01  the  rise  in  particular  areas  may  be  affected  by  developments  in 
the  wage  stabilization  program  for  agriculture. 

Several  factors  will  tend  to  decrease  the  supply  of  agricultural  workers 
in  the  year  ahead.  Estimates  are  that  defense  industries  may  absorb  about  2.5 
million  additional  workers  by  the  end  of  1952.  Part  of  these  will  come  from  ' 
normal  growth  in  the  labor  force  and  part  from  drawing  extra  workers  into  the 
labor  force.  But  as  unemployment  is  now  near  a  minimum  level,  most  of  the  re¬ 
maining  additions  to  deiense  industry  employment  will  have  to  come  through  shifts 
from  other  industries,  including  agriculture. 


Tiie  aimed  forces  will  continue  to  draw  on  the  farm  labor  force.  However, 
the  rotation  system  will  mean  additional  inductions.  With  the  1951  crop  season" 
nearing  its  close,  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
young  farmers  inducted  into  the  armed  forces  during  the  winter  months.  Under  the 
operation  cf  the  Universal  Military  Training  and  Sex-vice  Act,  deferments  may  be 
fewei  and. renewed  less  frequently,  with  possibly  more  emphasis  on  postponement 
of  induction.  There  will  be  some  return  of  workers  to  farms  through  release  from 
the  aimed  forces.  Those  returning  generally  will  be  older  and  more  experienced 
than  those  inducted.  Nevertheless,  farmers  will  face  the  problem  of  making  pro¬ 
visions  -for  replacing  workers  who  are  drafted. 


Because  of  the  anticipated  losses  of  farm  workers  to  both  industry  and  the 
armed  forces,  the  supply  of  year-round  workers  will  continue  uo  be  tight. 

The  supply  of  seasonal  workers  also  is  expected  to  decline  next  year.  In 
addition  to  the  losses  to  industry  and  the  armed  forces,  it  is  possible  that 
stricter  controls  on  the  entry  of  "wetbacks"  from  Mexico  may  decrease  the  seasonal 
labor  supply  below  that  of  1951,  especially  in  the  Southwest,  A  record  high 
number  of  wetbacks"  appear  to  have  entered  the  country  so  far  this  year.  Most 
needs  for  seasonal  workers  in  1952  probably  could  be  met  from  domestic  sources  if 
there  are  vigorous  recruitment  and  training  programs.  However,  there  will  be  an 
increased  demand  for  foreign  workers  to  supplement  local  supplies  in  some  areas. 
The  present  international  agreement  with  Mexico  expires  February  11,  1Q52  and 
will  require  renegotiation.  ‘  \ 


In  agriculture  as  a  whole,  technological  progress  and  increasing  produc- 
tivity  of  farm  labor  will  continue  to  cushion  the  effects  of  further  decreases 
in  the  labor  supply  next  year.  Output  per  man-hour  on  farms  is  now  at  a  near- 
re  c  ora  level  and  is  expected  to  rise  even  higher  next  year.  Thus,  in  terms  of  the 
overall  average,  labor  costs  per  unit  of  farm  output  should  not  change  greatly 
despite  the  expected  rise  in  farm  wage  rates.  However,  a  great  many  farmers  are 
likeiy  to  feel  the  pinch  of  rising  wage  rates,  owing  to  their  inability  to  naxe 
significant  increases  in  output  per  hour. 
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Table  1.-  Farm  wage  rates  and  related  data,  United  States,  1935“ 39  average 

,  ,  r.,, ,  and  1940-51 


(index  numbers,  1935“39  “  100 ) 


Period 

or 

year 

Farm  employment 

Man-hours 
of  farm 
work 

2/-. 

Farm  output 

3/  

Gross 

farm 

income 

per 

man-hour 

.  4 

f 

Farm 

wage 

rates 

5/ 

Total 

1/ 

Family 

1/ 

Hired 

Total 

:  Per 
: man- hour 

1935-39 

100  ■ 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1940 

100 

99 

103 

93 

110 

112 

107 

107 

1941 

98 

97 

101 

97 

114 

118 

135 

125 

1942 

93 

97 

101 

101 

128 

127 

176 

163 

1943 

97 

97 

96 

100 

125 

125 

219 

217 

1944 

95 

97 

88 

100 

130 

130 

231 

263 

1945 

93 

96 

33 

95 

129 

136 

255 

297 

1946 

95 

98 

85 

93 

134 

144 

•  298 

320 

1947 

96 

93 

88 

91 

129 

142 

362 

346 

1948 

95 

96 

91 

90 

l4l 

157 

369 

365 

1949 

92 

93 

39 

90 

l4o 

156 

341 

354 

1950 

39 

90 

85 

34 

133 

164 

374 

352 

1951  6/ 

86 

87 

83 

89 

144 

162 

403 

339 

2/  Total  man-hours  of  farm  work  in  terms  of  the  time  required  by  average  adult 
male  workers . 

3/  Net  calendar-year  production  for  eventual  human  use. 

4/  Because  of  the  increase  in  volume  of  output  and  the  increase  in  the  price  of 
farm  products,  gross  farm  income  per  man-hour  has  increased  at  about  the  same 
rate  as  have  farm  wage  rates  from  the  prewar  years  of  1935“39  to  1951* 

5/  Simple  average  of  quarterly  indexes  seasonally  adjusted. 

"oj  Preliminary.  Estimate  of  farm  output  for  1951  based  chiefly  on  October  1951 
report  of  the  Crop  Reporting  Board . 
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Farm  Power  and  Machinery 

Costs  of  farm  machinery  and  power  in  1952'  are  expected  to  be  above  the 
1951  record  high.  Retail  prices  ox"  farm  machinery^  .tires  and  motor  fuel  in  1951 
were  the  highest  in  history.  A  continuation  of  the  high  1951  prices  for  these 
items,  ana  some  further  moderate  price  increases,  is  in  prospect  for  1952.  Feed 
costs  per  head  for  keeping  vorkstock  in  1952  probably  will  be  somewhat  below 
the  peaks  of  1948  and  1947,  but  higher  than  for  other  recent  years. 

Cunent  wholesale  prices  of  farm  machinery  are  at  .new  highs,  and  about 
10  percent  above  the  average  for  the  first  half  of  1950.  Most  of  the  recent 
pxice  xncieases  cook  place  in  the  last  half  of  1950  following  the  Korean  outbreak. 
Wholesale  prices  now  are  about  1  percent  higher  than  in  December  1950. 

Production  of  farm  machinery  was  at  a  high  level  the  first  half  of 
1951,  but  production  in  the  last  half  of  1951  will  be  at  a  lower  level.  For 

level  ?f  I9h9°le  ’  t0tal  outpu1:  of  ^arn]  machinery  probably  ' will  be  near  the 


Wi ch  faim  incomes  at  relatively  high  levels  and  with  further  reductions 
expected  in  the  farm  laoor  force,  demand  for  farm  machinery  in  1952  is*- expected 
to  continue  strong.  Beginning  with  June  1951,  farm  'machinery  manufacturers 
have  been  allocated  materials  with  which  to  produce  farm  machines.  It  is  ex~ 
pec ted  that  materials  will  continue  to  be  allocated  to- manufacturers  in  1952. 

Tne  DPA  allotments  of  controlled  materials  for  the  first  quarter  of  1952 
announced  October  12  should  permit  production  of  agricultural  machine rv  at  80  to 
85  percent  of  the  1949-50  level.  Supplies  of  new  machines,  repair  parts,  and 
attachments  are  likely  to  be  adequate  to  attain  farm  production  goals  in  1952. 

However,  supplies  may  be  relatively  short  for  some  of  the  newer  larger  labor- 
saving  machines. 


Tne  dollar  value  of  exports  of  farm  machinery  in  the  first  half  of  1951 
was  about  one-fourth  larger  than  in  the  same  period  in  1950  and  about  the  same 
as  the  nigh  exports  during  1949 .  The  volume  of  machinery  exported  in  the  first 
six  montns  of  1951  was  about  13  percent  higher  than  in  the  same  period  in  1950, 
but  about  10  percent  lower  than  in  the  first  half  of  1949.  The'  increase  in 
expoxts  this  year  nas  occurred  notwithstanding  reduced  shipments  to  most  European 
countries.  The  export  demand  for  machinery  is  reported  to  be  strong,  but  the 
volume  of  exports  in  1952  will  be  influenced  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the 
volume  of  production  and  by  the  domestic  demand  for  machinery  in  this  country. 

*ar^er3'  purchases  of  machinery  have  been  large  for  more  than  a  decade. 

The  exception  was  in  1943  when  output  of  farm  machinery  was  drastically  reduced 
y  wartime  restrictions.  Preliminary  estimates  indicate  that  on  January  1.  1951 
u  ere  were  4,100,000  tractors  of  all  kinds  on  farms  in  the  United  States.  On 
January  1  1940  there  were  only  1,545,000  tractors.  Tn  1940  few  of  the  tractors 

were  of  the  garden  type  whereas  in  1951  about  7  percent  were  of  this  type. 

.  1  • 

. ,  ,°R  J;Ruary  1951  the  total  volume  of  machinery  and  equipment  on  farms 

other  than  the  power  machines  was  about  170  percent  greater  than  in  1940.  In 
view  of  the  large  purchases  being  made  in  1951,  total  machinery  on  farms  on 
Jaauai y  1,  ^952  will  show  a  further  increase. 

Tne  number  of  work  animals  (horses  and  mules  3  years  old  and  over)  on 
arms  now  is  the  lowest  in  more  than  a  century  (table  2).  Their  number  has 


Table  2.-  Horses  and  mules  and  tractors  on  farms  and  cost  of  keeping  horses  and  mules  and  of  using 

farm  tractors.  United  States,  1935” 39  average  and  19^+0*51  1/ 
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declined  each  year  since  1923,  but  at  a  greater  rate  in  recent  years.  The 
numoer  o:,  work  animals  available  Tor  work  on  the  1952  crops  will  be  only  about 
percent  of  the  peak  number  of  1923 .  The  number  of  motor  trucks  has  been  in¬ 
creasing.  The  estimate  for  January  1,  1951  of  2,350,000  motor  trucks  on  farms 
represents  an  increase  of  about  125  percent  since  19^0  and  of  60  percent  since 


Feed 

n  r.-_-PriC??  rocoJved  (and  Paid)  "by  farmers  for  feed  grains  and  hay  are  about 
11  percent  nigher  than  a  year  ago,  and  are  likely  to  continue  higher  in  1952. 
Prices  paid  for  commercial  mixed  feeds  and  of  most  other  byproduct  feeds  also 
aie  higher.  However,  feed  prices  in  general  average  a  little  lower  now  than 
sm,  months  ago.  Feed  grain  prices  in  1952  are  expected  to  increase  somewhat 
irom  present  levels  and  may  average  about  5  percent  higher  than  in  1951.  Pro¬ 
tein  feeos  may  not  be  as  high  relatively  as  the  feed  grains  because  of  the 
comparatively  larger  supply ,  but  total  feed  costs  in  the  next  6  months  will 
average  higher  than  in  the  same  period  last  year. 

x0°al  feed  supplies  in  relation  to  livestock  numbers  are  smaller  than 
inS195l?r’  M°re  fSed  Wil1  bG  USGd  in  thC  current  Ceding  year  than  was  raised 

tons  •forh-beUloq(  fo  ***?*  ?nd  °ther  concentratcs  totals  about  17 6  million 
tons  101  ,ne  1951-52  season,  about  3  percent  less  than  the  record  high  supply  of 

the  two  preceding  seasons  (table  3).  Production  of  feed  grains  this  year 

StflSe  beoSseod5‘Vflilla°n  +TS  bel°V  1950 ‘  Supplies  of  byproduct  feeds 
ill  be  large.  Oilseed  cake  and  meal  supplies  will  be  larger  than  ever  before 

the  principal  increase  being  in  cottonseed  cake  and  meal.  ' 

to  be  a^tnS?^?;-§rain:CrUminS  liveetock  to  be  fed  in  1951-52  is  expected 
o  oe  uDOUo  lol  million  animal  units,  up  about  2j  percent  from  1950-51.  The 

118  milliner3  ln  h0g8'  p0ultry'  and  beef  cattle.  Livestock  will  consume 
138  million  tons  of  concentrates,  if  the  rate  of  feeding  is  the  same  as  lalT 

year.  Assuming  that  19  million  tons  of  concentrates  will  go  for  ^ed  food  in- 

us  ry,  and  exports,  tne  carryover  of  concentrates  at  the  end  of  the  1951-52 

mlUi0n  t0‘13’  ”  d°™  abOUt  this  year, 

auction  fra^lQSl'^  °f  fSed  conrentratcs  exceed  estimated  pro- 

stocks.  *  ^  9  nillll0n  b°ns^  with  a  corresponding  reduction  in 


The  alternative  of  larger  feed  grain  crops  or  lower  livestock  oroduc+inn 

crL?r“:t,ln  the  *•«,  although  more  offictenfusc  of  feed 

f*ed  T  *  I'  aspect 3 .  Taole  4  indicates  that  over  60  percent  of  the 

feed  concentrates  are  used  for  hogs  and  poultry.  Tight  feed  supplies  toerefoL 
would  have  the  greatest  effect  on  these  two  classes  of  livestock  “^fore 

the  livesLTS'be  fed ^  “•  fOT 

weaker  7  £££■“?”*  ln  ““«-ern  areas  becausTof  Z 


Table  3.-  Feed  concentrate  supply  and  utilization  and  livestock  fed.  United  States,  1937  to  1951  l/ 
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Table  4.- 


Percentage  of  feed  concentrates  1/  fed  to  different  kinds 
of  livestock,  United  States,  year  beginning  October 
1951  "with  comparisons 


Kind  of 
lives  tock 

Average 

1937-41 

:  Average  : 

:  194? ’u44  : 

• 

1949  : 

1950 

:  1951  £/ 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Dairy  cattle 

18.1 

17.3 

18.4 

17.8 

17.4 

Beef  cattle 

8.0 

8.0 

11.0 

10.5 

10.8 

Sheep 

1.3 

1.1 

.  6 

.6 

.7 

Poultry 

21.6 

23.6 

24,8 

25.6 

26.2 

Hogs 

36.8 

39.0 

37.8 

38.9 

38.8 

Horses  and  mules 

11.5 

8.0 

4.2 

3.5 

3.1 

Other 

2.7 

3-0 

3.2 

3-1 

3.0 

Total 

1  /  flnninR  nrwi 

100-0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

— '  - j.m.j.uuc  <-uiu  ±u  axrage,  or  SKim  mi±K 

fed  as  a  liquid. 

2/  Preliminary  estimates  based  on  indications  in  July  1951,  assumes  same  rate 
of  feeding  as  in  1950-51. 


For  most  livestock  enterprises  returns  per  dollar  of  feed  cost  in  Sep¬ 
tember  are  generally  above  the  prewar  average  (table  5).  Returns  are  con¬ 
siderably  above  these  of  a  year  ago  except  for  hogs  and  chickens.  Returns  from 
hogs  are  about  lo  percent  below  a  year  ago,  10  percent  below  the  March  figure, 
and  slightly  below  average.  Returns  per  dollar  of  feed  cost  for  eggs,  milk, 
butterfat,  and  beef  are  above  returns  six  months  ago.  However,  returns  from 
sheep  are  less  tnan  then  because  of  the  decrease  in  the  wool  prices  since  last 
spring.  Separate  data  are  not  available  for  returns  to  the  broiler  industry. 

But  production  has  been  expanding  rapidly,  indicating  that  returns  are  favorable. 
Tee  Maryland  State  Department  of  Markets  reported  for  the  week  of  September  28 
a  price  of  26. 9  cents  per  pound  for  broilers  and  5.33  cents  per  pound  for  feed. 
This  ^indicates  returns  of  yl.42  per  $1,00  of  feed,  assuming  34  pounds  of  feed 
are  led  per  pound  of  broiler. 


Seeds 

rarners  currently  are  paying  lower  prices  than  last  spring  for  most 
legume  and  grass  seeds.  Of  the  16  kinds  and  varieties  of  these  seeds  included 
in  che  spring  and  fall  retail  seed  price  surveys,  prices  of  all  except  one- 
crested  whoatgrass— are  lower  this  fall  than  last  spring.  However,  compared 

^1Cr  a .  ^7  af .  a“°  J  rlj-CLS  6nis  fall  are  highfer  for  9  varieties  and  lower  for 
beeds  Wlth  higher  prices  are  common  and  Grimm  alfalfa,  alsike  clover, 
common  ryegrass,  Wild  Winter  peas,  common  and  Willamette  vetch,  purple  vetch, 
an  o  ue  and  sweet  .Lupine.  On  the  other  hand,  prices  are  lower  than  last  fall 

«?w£rimS°n'  white'  ^  Ladino  clover,  Austrian  Winter  peas,  hairy  vetch, 
ana  all  the  grasses  except  common  ryegrass  (a  winter-cover  crop). 

___  +  Tn3  P^C2  chanSes  have  been  less  than  25  percent  for  any  of  the  seeds, 
in  J?  r2®eadiag  crimson  clover  and  smooth  brome,  which  are  one- third  lower 

of  ios+%  i\1S  ^an  iast>  and  sweet  lupine  prices,  which  are  2-|-  times  those 

w.  7  *  f°-1’  *etaiJ-  Prices  of  the  clovers  and  alfalfa  as  a  group,  and  of  the 

av^rn^  C°^l“r  C-°P  seeds,  a/erage  tne  same  this  fall  as  last.  Grass-seed  prices 
average  lo  percent  lower  than  a  year  ago. 


V. 
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Table  5-“  Returns  per  $1.00  of  feed  cost.  United  States, 
September  15;  1951;  with  comparisons  if 


Item 

1935-39 

average 

' September  15 < 
1950 

:  March  15,  : 

:  1951 

September 

1951 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Eggs 

1.72 

1,56 

1.56 

1.97 

Chickens 

1.84 

1.47 

l-,6l 

1.41 

Milk 

1,Q2 

1,89 

1.94 

2.03 

Butterfat 

1-55 

1.37 

1.40 

1.53 

Hogs 

1.50 

1.80 

1,64 

1.48 

Beef 

1.39 

2.35 

2.53 

2.60 

Sheep 

1.44 

1.92 

2-,  64 

2 ,04 

(index  numbers  1935-39  -  100) 

•  1 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Eggs 

100 

91 

91 

115 

Chickens 

100 

80 

88 

77 

Milk 

100 

98 

101 

3.06 

Butterfat 

100 

88 

90 

99 

Hogs 

100 

120 

109 

99 

Beef 

.100 

169 

182 

187 

Sheep 

100 

133 

183 

142 

l/  The  following  quantities  of  feed  were  used  in  calculating  feed 
cost:  7  pounds  of  poultry  ration  per  dozen  eggs;  4|-  pounds  of 
poultry  ration  per  pound  of  chicken;  7 b  bushels  of  corn  plus  20  pounds 
of  soybean  meal  per  100  pounds  of  hogs;  30  pounds  of  concentrate 
ration  fed  to  milk  cows  in  milk  selling  areas  plus  the  value  of  110 
pounds  of  hay,  per  100  pounds  of  milk;  7#  pounds  of  concentrate 
ration  fed  to  milk  cows  in  cream  selling  areas  plus  the  value  of 
27.5  pounds  of  hay  in  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  per  pound  of  butterfat; 

3  bushels  of  corn  plus  600  pounds  of  hay  per  3.00  pounds  of  beef 
cattle;  2  bushels  of  corn  plus  1,500  pounds  of  hay  per  100  pounds  of 
sheep  and  lambs.  It  was  assumed  that  for  each  100  pounds  of  sheep 
and  lamb  produced  20  pounds  of  wool  was  produced  from  the  same  feed. 
The  quantity  of  hay  for  milk  cows,  beef  cattle  and  sheep  includes  an 
allowance  for  3ilage  and  pasture.  It  was  assumed  that  the  feed 
nutrients  from  pasture  would  cost  l/4  as  much  per  pound  as  they  would 
if  obtained  from  hay. 
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JliiG  1 -  production  ox  2u  kinds  of  clover,  grass,  and  winter  cover  crop 
seeds  a. or  which  forecasts  have  beexi  made  is  only  about  .half  as  large  as  in  1950. 
The  decrease  was  sharpest  for  the  winter-cover  crops.  Fortunately,  the  record 
caixyovej.  ox  al_L  oaese  seeds  at  this  time,  which  is  8  times  as  large  as  last 

year  and  4  times  the  average,  nearly  offsets  the  sharp  reduction  from  the  record 
production  of  last  year. 

The  current  supply  of  these  26  kinds  of  seeds,  totaling  over  J.  billion 
pounds,  is  o  percent  smaller  than  last  year's  record  supply,  but  72  percent 
larger  than  the  average  for  the  1940-49  crops.  Supplies  of  clover  and  grass 
seeds  are  each  2  percent  smaller  than  a  year  ago,  and  the  supply  of  winter  cover 
crop  seeds  is  11  percent  below.  However,  the  supply  of  each  group  is  above 
the  10" year  average,  ranging  from  17  percent  above  for  the  grasses  and  45  per¬ 
cent  above  for  the  clovers  to  117  percent  above  for  the  winter  cover  crops. 

Witxi  minor  exceptions,  there  should  be  enough  seed  of  each  of  the  2b  kinds  to 
meet  planting  requirements  this  fall  and  next  spring. 


Fertilizer 

Fertilizer  prices  have  risen  only  slightly  since  April  19^1  when  they 
were  about  6  percent  higher  than  in  the  fall  of  1950.  However,  a  further  rise 
of  about  4  or  5  percent  is  expected  this  fall. 

Supplies  of  nitrogen  (IT)  and  potash  (K20)  for  the  1951-52  season  may  each 
be  about  5  percent  higher  than  for  the  previous  year.  However,  more  would  be 
usca  if  the  supplies  were  larger.  The  supply  of  phosphoric  acid  (P0O5)  probably 
will  be  aoout  8  percent  less  than  last  year,  because  of  shortages  of  sulfur  and 
suit uric  acid.  This  means  that  the  total  quantity  of  all  3  nutrients  probably 
will  be  only  slightly  higher  than  for  the  last  crop  season. 

Nitrogen:  During  the  1950-51  season  approximately  1,285,000  tons  of 
nitrogen  (N)  were  available  for  use  by  fanners.  The  supply  for  the  coming 
season  is  expected  to  be  about  1,350,000  tons,  or  around  5  percent  larger  than 
last  year,  assuming  imports  and  exports  at  last  year's  levels.  An  increase 

in  industrial  demand  or  change  in  military  requirements  could  alter  this  prospec¬ 
tive  increase.  H 

A  comomed  total  of  almost  600,000  tons  of  nitrogen  is  expected  from 
severax  new  ammonia  plants  which  are  scheduled  to  be  under  construction  during 
ne  first  half  Ox  1952.  Also  the  Morgantown  Ordnance  Works  is  expected  to 

pr0ducri°n  in  thG  first  half  of  1952.  The  Morgantown  plant  may  con- 
r°SGn.  r  th°  1952  Cr0p'  The  sc^uled  construction  of  new 
p  ants  cannot  be  countea  on  to  contribute  much  nitrogen  to  either  the  1952  or 

cr°P3>  and  the  ful1  effect  of  the  expansion  will  not  be  felt  until  the 
crop • 

Pbosphatus:  The  1950-51  supply  of  P2O5  was  about  2,235,000  tons  Some 
SSSS  .ii%eTCte?,in  Pr0dUCti0n  0f  phosphate  owing  to  scarcity  of 

f : the  1&51-52  supply  1B  tentatively  estimated\“t  *  7 

2,050,0^0  tons  of  P2O5,  or  about  3  percent  less  than  in  1950-51. 

_.  TJe  sullar  suPP1y  is  tight.  The  overall  demand  for  sulfur- sulfuric  acid 

increased  greatly  during  1951.  Production  of  crude  sulfur  during  too  first 


seven  months  of  1951  was  approximately  42,000  tons  more  than  during  the  same 
period  in  1950*  Producers 1  stocks  have  increased  slightly.  Sulfur  exports  for 
the  year  1951  may  reach  a  total  of  approximately  1,325 >000  long  tons,  including 
crude  and  refined  sulfur.  This  would  he  about  90  percent  as  large  as  exports 
in  1950. 

New  facilities  are  being  installed,  and  in  some  cases  are  now  operating, 
to  recover  sulfur  from  various  sources.  Methods  of  conservation  of  crude  sulfur 
by  substitution  of  sulfur  bearing  materials  have  beer}  recommended,  as  well  as 
the  use  of  other  materials  where  applicable . 

By  order  of  NPA,  effective  November  1,  1951 >  the  use  of  sulfuric  acid 
will  be  limited  zo  90  percent  of  that  used  in  1950.  This  includes  the  use  of 
sulfuric  acid  for  manufacture  of  superphosphate. 

Potash:  A  record  total  of  1,44-5,000  tons  of  potash  (KpO)  was  available  for 
use  in  the  1950-51  season.  Although  a  substantial  expansion  program  is  under 
way  in  the  Carlsbad  area,  the  contribution  of  the  new  facilities  to  the  1951”52 
supply  is  likely  to  be  small.  The  probable  volume  of  imports  is  uncertain. 

A  conservative  estimate  of  an  increase  of  about  5  percent  in  the  potash  supply 
seems  warranted,  or  about  1,515 >000  tons  of  KpO  for  the  1951"52  season. 

There  are  two  new  potash  mining  facilities  which  over  the  next  year  or 
two  will  add  substantially  to  the  domestic  supply.  One  facility  is  expected 
to  come  into  production  during  the  spring  of  1952. 

With  little  increase  in  the  supply  of  fertilizer  and  high  demands  for 
food  and  fiber,  efficient  use  of  available  supplies  becomes  a  key  problem.  The 
relatively  short  supply  of  F2O5  particularly  makes  it  desirable  to  consider 
(1)  using  rock  phosphate  in  place  of  superphosphate,  and  (2)  how  far  the  more 
plentiful  nutrients,  N  and  K2O  may  be  substituted  without  impairing  yields  and 
increasing  cost3.  Farmers  in  some  areas,  Illinois  and  Kentucky,  particularly, 
have  been  using  raw  rock  phosphate  for  years.  Undoubtedly,  rock  phosphate  could 
be  used  to  replace  some  superphosphate  in  other  areas  as  well.  Because  P2O5  from 
rock  phosphate  becomes  available  at  a  relatively  slow  rate  heavy  applications 
are  essential  to  provide  currently  the  same  amount  of  P2O5  which  would  be  avail¬ 
able  from  a  much  lighter  application  of  superphosphate.  This  heavier  initial 
application  requires  a  larger  cash  outlay  which  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a 
capital  investment,  similar  to  lime,  rather  than  an  annual  expense. 

Farmers  in  some  situations  and  with  some  crops  can  substitute  more  nitro¬ 
gen  and  potash  fertilizers  for  smaller  quantities  of  phosphate  fertilizers  and 
obtain  equally  good  yields  with  little  change  in  costs.  Where  feasible  and 
economical, such  substitutions  can  help  alleviate  the  prospective  shortage-  of 
phosphate  supplies. 

Building  Materials,  Supplies  and  Containers 

The  present  cost  of  materials  used  in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
farm  buildings  is  only  slightly  below  the  record  high. of  earlier  this  year.  It 
is  over  double  the  prewar  level.  For  example,  the  cost  of  materials  npeded  to 
construct  a  typical  poultry  house  large  enough  for  200  layers  (l6‘  x  48')  was 
about  $802  in  June  compared  with  $717  a  year  earlier  and  about  $300  in  1935” 39* 
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[The  cost,  of  fencing  materials  has  gone  up  about  20  percent  since  June 
1950.  At  that  time  the  cost  of  materials  required  to  build  a  mile  of  woven 

fence  with  two  strands  of  barbed  wire  was  about  $583.  The  same  materials 
which  could  have  been  bought  in  1935-39  for  $295  now  cost  about  $700.  (it 
tenses  a  mile  of  fence  to  enclose  a  square  field  of  40  acres  and  more  than  a  mile 
if  the  field  is  oblong). 


Even  though  the  total  production  and  supply  of  practically  all  basic 
materials  will  be  at  a  peak  rate  during  the  next  six  months,  defense  needs  will 
■  take  a  substantial  amount  of  some  materials  so  that  a  part  of  the  civilian 
demand  will  not  be  supplied.  However,  the  essential  place  which  agriculture 
has  in  the  present -emergency  is  recognized,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  insure 
that  agriculture  will  get  at  least  the  minimum  materials  needed  to  meet  produc¬ 
tion  goals.  Farmers  should  figure  out  well  in  advance  their  needs  for  scarce 
materials  and  supplies,  in  order  to  be  sure  of  getting  the.  amounts  needed. 

Galvanized  products  such  as  wire  fencing,  roofing,  sheet  metal  siding, 
and  pipe,  and  aluminum  roofing  and  siding  will  be  the  most  difficult  to  obtain. 
Production  is  already  down  and  a  drastic  reduction  is  in  prospect  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year  with  no  improvement  in  sight  for  next  year.  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  aluminum  roofing  and  siding  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1951  was  only 
60  percent  of  1950  production.  Black  pipe,  painted  wire  fencing,  and  uncoated 
rooting  to  be  painted  at  the  time  of  use  may  be  available  to  supplement  galvan¬ 
ized  materials  for  repair  and  essential  construction.  The  supply  of  other  steel 
products  will  vary  according  to  shape  and  form.  Structural  steel  will  be 
stiictly  regulated.  Nails  probably  will  be  in  ample  supply. 

.  The  lumber  situation  has  eased  off  from  the  previous  period  of  tight 
supply  and  should  be  ample.  Plywood  may  get  increasingly  scarce  as  more  of 

it  is  substituted  for  sheet  metal. 

'  •  w  ’  » 

Products  such  as  builder's  hardware,  electrical  devices,  and  plumbing 
and  heating  equipment  are  expected  to  be  In  ample  supply  for  at  least  the 
next  six  montns.  Copper  tubing,  pipe,  bare  wire  and  covered  wire  will  be  short 
0  demand  but  prooably  sufficient  for  the  most  essential  farm  needs. 


Cement  production  is  only  slightly  below  rapacity,  but  area  shortages 
may  occur  because  of  transportation  difficulties  and  extraordinary  demands  of 
defense  programs  affecting  certain  areas.  Clay  products  and  composition  products 
are  expected  to  continue  in  ample  supply. 


Production  of  baling  wire  and  ties  has  been  greatly  increased  and  is 
expected  tobe  adequate  for  the  coming  year.  Likewise  baler  and  binder  twine 
should  be^  adequate  though  the  price  will  be  considerably  higher  next  spring 
han  in  tne  spring  of  195l>  because  the  price  of  raw  materials  has  doubled. 


The-  supply  of  burlap  is  ample  to  meet  current  and  prospective  needs, 
fhe  current  wholesale  price  is  considerably  lower  than  in  the  spring  of  1951. 
The  supply  of  cotton  bags  is  expected  to  improve. 


„  +  Es®enJial  fana  needs  for  boxes,  crates,  and  baskets  will  be  met  but 

eiiorts  should  be  made  to  conserve  containers  wherever  possible.  Materials 
will  oe  available  to  repair  and  replace  milk  cans  but  the  total  number  of  cans 
i  use  cannot  be  increased  without  increased  allocation  of  material. 


Pesticides 


Prices  of  pesticides  in  1952  are  expected  to  continue  at  about  tlie  seme 
level  as  in  1951*  Pricgg  of  some  important  pesticides  rose  sharply  at  the 
beginning  of  the  195X  season,  and  have  remained  at  the  higher  level  throughout 
the  season. 


The  supply  of  pesticides  generally  has  been  adequate  for  the  195--  crop. 
Production  of  the  preferred  pesticides  was  increased  in  1951  substantially 
above  that  of  1950*  About  25  percent  more  DDT  and  59  percent  more  benzene  hexa- 
chloride  were  produced  in  1951  than  in  1950*  The  increase  in  production  of  the 
preferred  pesticides  served  to  restore  stocks  of  most  pesticidal  materials  to 
a  more  nearly  normal  position  than  was  the  case  at  the  end  of  the  1950  season. 
Consumption  of  pestitides  in  1951  appears  to  have  been  heavy,  although  infesta¬ 
tions  of  the  boll  weevil  on  cotton  and  the  European  corn  borer  on  corn  were  not 
so  severe  as  in  19^9  or  1950. 


Supplies  of  benzene  and  chlorine,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  DDT,  benzene 
hexachloride,  methoxychlor,  toxaphene,  various  forms  of  2,4-D,  and  certain 
other  synthetic  pesticides  probably  will  be  adequate  for  next  year,  even  though 
the  demand  for  these  products  is  expected  to  be  greater  because  of  the  expanding 
use  of  pesticides  and  related  agricultural  chemicals.  The  supply  of  lead 
arsenate  will  be  short  primarily  because  of  difficulties  in  obtaining  lead. 
Copper  sulphate  may  be  in  tight  supply  due  to  shortages  of  cojjper  and  sulphuric 
acid . 


Sulphur  is  still  in  short  supply,  and  will  continue  short  next  year. 

The  amount  available  for  the  manufacture  of  pesticidal  materials  probably  will 
be  less  in  1952  than  in  1951.  Synthetic  materials  are  being  produced  to 
replace  sulphur  as  the  active  ingredient  in  many  pesticides,  but  sulphur  also 
is  required  in  manufacturing  many  pesticidal  chemicals.  Some  additional  plant 
capacity  probably  will  be  available  for  the  manufacture  of  synthetic  fungicides 
to  take  the  place  of  sulphur  and  -copper  compounds.  Also  synthetic  insecticides 
such  as  TEPP  parathion,  Aramite,  sulphenone,  and  others  used  to  control  mites 
will  be  available  to  replace  some  sulphur. 

Grain  fumigants  will  be  relatively  scarce  next  year.  Carbon  disulphide 
and  carbon  tetrachloride  used  in  the  manufacture  of  most  fumigants  will  be 
in  short  supply.  Since  the  production  of  carbon  tetrachloride,  a  basic  in¬ 
gredient  in  all  liquid  grain  fumigants,  is  dependent  upon  carbon  disulphide, 
farmers  and  supervisors  of  grain  storage  facilities  who  have  a  choice  should 
plan  to  utilize  the  equally  effective  recommended  basic  formula  which  contains 
ethylene  dichloride  with  a  lesser  proportion  of  carbon  tetrachloride  and  does 
not  contain  any  carbon  disulphide.  Thorough  cleaning  of  bins  and  other  grain 
storages  and  spraying  with  a  residual  insecticide  are  measures  which  contribute 
to  a  reduction  in  the  need  for  liquid  grain  fumigants. 

Greater  uses  of  liquid  concentrated  pesticides  will  raise  the  demand  for 
steel  containers.  With  the  limited  supply  of  steel,  some  shortages  may  be 
expected.  Other  containers  for  handling  pesticides  also  may  be  scarce. 

Farmers  have  been  shifting  rapidly  from  tne  use  of  dusts  to  sprays  for 
controlling  insects  on  cotton.  Also,  they  have  been  using  sprays  early  in  the 
season  to  hold  down  insect  infestation  rather  than  waiting  until  damage  from 
insects  becomes  a  serious  threat.  Sprays  frequently  are  more  effective  than 
dusts  on  cotton,  and  can  be  applied  throughout  the  day  under  weather  conditions 
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which  preclude  dusting. 

Many  of  the  pesticides  not  used  this  season  can  be  carried  over  to  next 
year  if  properly  stored.  However,  oil  solutions  containing  emulsifiers  may 
deteriorate.  Dusts  can  be  carried  over  if  kept  in  a  dry  place. 

As  the  new  season  approaches,  farmers  can  aid  in  the  distribution  of 
pesticides  by  purchasing  their  minimum  needs  early.  Many  insects  can  bo  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  use  of  one  of  several  kinds  of  insecticides.  Cultural  practices, 
such  as  planting  insect  and  disease  resistant  varieties,  planting  at  the 
proper  time,  maintenance  of  soil  fertility,  destruction  of  host  crops  or  control 
of  insects  and  diseases  on  them,  cleaning  up  areas  where  insects  hibernate, 
ana  similar  practices  often  reduce  the  needs  for  insecticides  and  fungicides. 


Farm  Land  Values  and  Rentals 

Farm  real  estate  values  rose  17  percent  during  the  year  ending  July  1, 
1951-  This  brought  the  national  index  to  202  (1912-14  =  100),  19  percent  above 
the  World  War  I  peak  and  nearly  2-y  times  the  1935“ 39  or  prewar  average  (table 
6) .  Land  values  were  at  their  all-time  peak  in  nearly  three- fourths  of  the 
States  and  were  still  below  the  WTorld  War  I  peak  in  only  11  States,  most  of 
which  were  in  the  North  Central  region. 

The  sharpest  increases  during  the  last  year  have  occurred  in  the  Corn 
Belt,  the  tobacco  areas  and  in  the  Southwest.  The  July  index  was  20  percent 
or  more  above  a  year  earlier  in  13  States  and  from  15  to  20  percent  higher  in 
17  States,  During  the  4  months  ended  July  1,  however,  the  Southeastern  and 
Mountain  States  showed  the  largest  gains.  In  the  Corn  Belt,  where  the  rise 
was  especially  large  during  the  fall  and  winter  of  1950-51,  the  recent  in¬ 
creases  were  generally  below  the  national  average  of  5  percent. 


Table  6.-  Farm  real  estate  l/:  Index  numbers  of  average  value  per 
acre  and  percentage  change,  by  geographic  divisions 


Geographic 

Index  numbers 
(1912-14  *  100) 

Change 
year  0 

during 

tiding: 

Change 

4  months 

during 

ending: 

division 

l 

! 

'  r— H  j 

£ 

July 

July 

1951 

July 

1950 

July 

1951 

J^2C 

March 

July 

1950 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

New  England 

140 

163 

167 

-1 

4 

1 

2 

Middle  Atlantic 

136 

3.72 

181 

-1 

13 

2 

5 

3 

4 

E .  North  Central 

161 

194 

200 

2 

19 

1 

V/.  North  Central 

184 

163 

169 

2 

17 

2 

South  Atlantic 

198 

255 

268 

0 

18 

0 

5 

E .  South  Central 

199 

293 

314 

0 

17 

2 

5 

4 

W .  South  Central 

177 

225 

235 

2 

20 

2 

Mountain 

151 

176 

138 

-2 

19 

1 

7 

Pacific 

156 

199 

210 

-.7 

15 

1 

6 

United  States 

——7 - — - - - - 

170 

193 

202 

0 

17 

2 

5 

1/  Farm  land  with 

improvements  as 

of  March 

1,  except  where  otherwise  indicated. 
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According  to  preliminary  indications  from  an  October  survey  of  farm 
real  estate  dealers  and  others,  the  land  market  has  remained  relatively  stable 
during  the  last  few  months.  Although  values  have  continued  firm,  they  are  not 
expected  to' show  as  large  an  increase  during  the  last  half  of  1951  as  during 
the  first  half.  Demand  continues  strong,  especially  for  the  better  grades  of 
farms,  but  relatively  few  are  for  sale.  Some  tightening  of  credit  was  reported 
and  interest  rates  have  shown  a  tendency  to  rise.  Expanding  defense  employment 
is  contributing  to  the  demand  for  small  farms  and  acreages  in  some  areas  and 
investment  buying  continues  to  be  a  factor  in  the  better  land  areas,  although  to 
a  somewhat  lesser  extent  than  a  year  ago. 

About  45  percent  of  the'  purchases  made  during  the  year  ending  March  1, 

1951  were  cash  deals.  When  credit  was  used  the  down  payment  on  the  average' 
amounted  to  slightly  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  purchase  price.  Probably  not 
more  than  10  percent  of  all  purchases  involve  a  debt  of  more  than  75  percent  of 
the  purchase  price.  But  the  dollar  debt  per  acre  and  per  tract  have  been  rising 
steadily  and  the  total  debt  obligation  of  some  recent  buyers  could  still  become 
burdensome  even  though  it  appears  favorable  in  relation  to  current  levels  of 
values . 

Farmers  who  rented  land  on  a, cash  basis  or  who  paid  cash  rent  for  pasture 
and  hay  lands  in  addition  to  a  share  of  the  crop  paid  the  highest  rates  on 
record  in  1951 >  and  some  further  increase  can  be  expected  in  1952.  Rental  rates 
on  farms  rented  wholly  for  cash  averaged  about  20  percent  higher  in  1951  than  in 
1950.  The  gross  value  of  crop-share  rents  are  expected  to  total  about  5  percent 
higher  but  rents  received  from  fabms  operated  under  a  live stock- share  lease 
may  be  up  20  percent  because  of  the  larger  receipts  from  livestock.  Total  gross 
rents  from  all  methods  of  leasing  probably  will  bo  about  8  percent  higher  than  in 
1950  and  about  the  same  a3  the  1947  peal:. 

Landlord's  expenses  on  leased  lands  in  1951  are  expected  to  total  about 
7  percent  more  than  in  1950,  with  expenditures  for  building  depreciation  and 
repair,  cotton  ginning  and  feed  up  the  most.  Net  rental  income  may  be  about 
10  percent  higher  than  in  1950;  but  15  percent  less  than  in  1947* 

The  increase  in  net  rents  is  substantially  less  than  the  increase  in 
land  values,  however,  so  the  rate  of  return  on  the  current  valuation  of  leased 
property  will  show  a  further  decline.  According  to  preliminary  estimates, 
total  net  rents  in  1951  will  amount  to  about  $1.9  billion  from  an  investment 
currently  valued  at  about  $30  billion,  or  a  rate  of  return  of  slightly  more 
than  6  percent.  This  would  be  the  lowest  rate  of  return  since  1940. 


Interest,  Taxes,  and  Insurance 

Interest  payments  -  Interest  charges  on  farm-mortgage  debt  in  1951  are 
expected  to  be  about  9  percent  higher  than  in  1950.  A  further  increase  is 
likely  in  1952  'as  a  result  of  an  increasing  volume  of  debt  and  a  slight  increase 
in  interest  rates  on  new  mortgage  loans . 

The  average  interest  rate  on  farm-mortgage  loans  is  now  4.7  percent; 
slightly  higher  than  the  4.6  percent  rate  which  prevailed  unchanged  during  the 
period  1946-50.  But  the  main  reason  for  the  higher  interest ‘charge  is  the 
increase  in  the  amount  of  farm  mortgage  debt.  At  the  beginning  of  1950  out¬ 
standing  farm  mortgage  debt  amounted  to  5.4  billion  dollars.  A  year  later  the 
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mScnouLbUliOQ  aoilars’  aild  011  July  -  1951  “  is  *  6,2 

_  Interest  charges  on  the  non" real-estate  debt  of  farmers  oxelurHnc  in9,o 
maao  or  guaranteed  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  are  a  fifth  or  more 
higher  m  1951  than  in  1950.  The  total  interest  cost  of  short-term  debts  has 
not  been  so  high  since  the  period  immediately  following  World  War  I.  The 
amount  of  interest  which  will  be  paid  during  1951  on  the  non- reS- estate  debt 

dollars  °f  l0nderS  Jnisht  be  roa&Hy  estimated  at  half  a  billion 

-  ,,  Al'-houfeii  there  lias  been  a  slight  rise  in  interest  rates,  the  main  cause 
of  the  increased  cost  of  interest  on  short-term  debts  is  the  huge  postwar 

alr^Vu  ;i?Vf  t,f^typ°  0f  Credlt-  The  t0tal  outstandi ng^non- real- e state 
debt  was  t. 4  billion  dollars  on  July  1,  1951.  farmers'  expenditures  for  both 

consusmu-  and  producer  goods  have  been  heavy  since  mid-1950  and  the  rife  in 

non  real- estate  debt  during  that  period  has  been  especially  great. 

On  the  basis  of  amounts  borrowed  from  banks  and  federally  snonsor-d 
lenders,  the  greatest  increase  in  non-real-estate  credit  costs  was  ith 
Paciiic  and  West  Southcentral  regions.  In  these  States  the  debt  to  such 
lendeis  rose  over  a  third  between  July  1  1950  and  July  1  iqri  t  ' m  . 

and  West  North  Central  regions  the  debt  level  vault  I  ri* 

change  in  interest  costs  on  non-real-estete  debt  iX  ^  ° 

in  1952S°mBufUbth?-  C0St  <*  non- real-estate  farm  credit  may  occur 

55  •  BUw  _ul,  is  doubuiul  .chat  the  increase  will  be  aa  p-reat  nq  +- 

year  ended  July  1,  1951.  a"  at  c.s  duiiug  tne 

they  did^in'lQSo'1  larri:ers  in  raost  States  paid  out  more  in  taxes  than 

»n£  •  d  ,9'°’  and  tney  can  expect  to  pay  out  a  still  larger  amount  i,  lqqp 

farmers ^ pay"- ^prop^rt’*  ^  rc^ctod  iri  about  every  important  tax  that 

b  f:u  rsri^L^  t***  r 2pcadias  ^ tut  ^  ™ 

.cause  all  levels  of  government  are  raising  levies  to  get  more  revenue. 

fr0pe^ty  taxes'  vhich  are  the  chief  source  of  revenue  for  local  -overn- 

to  do%oanLt’'yeo^nCSthou«hfat  *  nUferqof  yoars  and  P^ably  will  continue 

■  estate  in  1950  whief^  w-Siv  'C  ®,°*8  levled  fan.  real 

acre  or  "  aiSfl2,  uein&  Paid  in  1951,  amounted  to  $0.64  per 

r  J  p.icent  more  than  in  1949.  This  brought  the  index  of  farm 

real  estate  taxes  per  acre  to  an  all-time  high  of  511  (1909-13  L  100)  ^vies 

b952'  Pr°bably  KU1  in-creLos“n  Ihe 

personal  property  also  have  boon  increasing  along  witlt^s^' 'fa™  restate. 

than  property^taxes^h-vc  ,thfr  rc'vonuo  cbl^V  from  sources  other 

the  end  5  WorU  n  ?°ir,  coll««ons  significantly  since 

year.  The  legislatures  in  most  St ^  ^  Wil1  continue  r°r  at  least  another 

many  of  them  ScrSed  tils  of  olt  “*  “  lv£ular  ®-‘«^ns  in  1951,  and 
taxes  and  sever-1  ot’ic-s  ul'  ,  an  or  anotner.  Three  States  adopted  sales 
lr.  a  numbolff  sials  ;;1‘  1  lovled  thcni  Previously  raised  their  rates, 
bovorals  a'd  P  £  05!C“8S  TOrc  increased  on  gasoline,  alcoholic 

ages,  and  eooacco.  Where  reductions  in  some  kinds  of  taxes  wore  voted, 


they  usually  were  offset  by  increases  in  others.  There  were  few  changes  in 
State  income  tax  rates,  but  any  increase  in  net  income  will  mean  more  income 
taxes . 

Federal  taxes  also  will  be  higher  in  1952.  Recent  legislation  made 
higher  income  tax  rates  effective  and  increased  special  excises  on  alcoholic 
beverages,  cigarettes,  gasoline,  automobiles,  and  trucks.  Some  of  these 
higher  rates  are  to  continue  in  effect  at  least  until  1954. 

Insurance  -  Fire  and  windstorm  insurance  assessments  paid  by  farmers 
to  farm  mutual  companies  probably  will  be  higher  in  1951  than  in  either  1950 
or  1949.  Further  increases  are  expected  in  1952.  The  insurance  carried  by 
such  companies  has  increased  steadily  for  many  years  (9  percent  in  1949  and 
in  1950).  The  increased  assessments  paid  by  farmers  have  been  due  primarily 
to  increases  in  the  amounts  of  insurance  carried,  rather  than  to  substantial 
increases  in  rates  per  $100  of  insurance.  In  fact,  assessment  rates  of  the 
farm  mutual  fire  insurance  companies  averaged  about  29*2  cents  per  $100  in  1950 
compared  with  30.9  cents  in  1949*  However,  the  windstorm  losses  of  some  of 
the  specialized  windstorm  mutuals  were  particularly  heavy  in  1950,  resulting 
in  rate  increases  averaging  about  a  sixth. 

Part  of  the  assessment  income  of  a  farm  mutual  is  usually  put  into  its 
safety  fund  in  the  years  of  be low- average  losses,  for  use  in  the  years  of 
heavy  losses  (sometimes  assessments  are  skipped  in  the  low-loss  years). 
Therefore,  the  cost  of  farm  mutual  insurance  is  considered  to  be  the  sum  of 
losses  paid  plus  operating  expenses.  Based  on  the  average  amount  of  insurance 
in  force  during  the  year,  the  losses  of  the  farm  fire  mutuals  averaged  14.3 
cents  per  $100  of  insurance  in  1950;  14.4  in  1949.  Operating  expenses  averaged 
7.9  cents  in  1950;  8.4  in  1949  >  making  the  total  cost  to  fanners  in  1950  about 
22.2  cents  per  $100  compared  with  22.8  cents  in  1949*  Costs  per  $100  of 
insurance  in  1950  averaged  about  16  percent  less  than  they  did  in  1940. 

The  safety  funds  at  the  end  of  1950  of  the  farm  fire  mutual  companies 
averaged  54.6  cents  per  $100,  compared  with  52.2  at  the  end  of  1949*  On  the 
other  hand,  the  safety  funds  in  force  at  the  end  of  1950  of  the  specialized 
windstorm  mutuals  were  less  per  $100  of  insurance  than  at  the  end  of  1949* 

They  were  25*3  cents  in  1950  compared  with  29*8  cents  in  1949* 

-  Premiums  paid  in  1951  by  farmers  for  hail  insurance  on  growing  crops 
were  about  15  percent  more  than  in  1950.  The  largest  increases  in  the  amount 
of  insurance  paid  were  on  cotton  and  tobacco.  However,  more  insurance  was 
carried  on  corn  than  on  any  other  crop.  Because  of  the  unfavorable  prospects 
last  winter  and  this  spring  for  the  winter  wheat  crop  in  the  Southwest,  less 
than  the  usual  amount  of  crop- hail  insurance  was  purchased  by  farmers  in  that 
area.  Loss  payments  were  about  average.  They  were  especially  high  in 
Georgia  and  Iowa. 

Federal  crop  insurance  was  offered  in  1951  in  8l0  counties:  On  wheat 
in  356  counties;  flax,  6l;  corn,  98;  tobacco,  69;  cotton,  101;  dry  edible 
beans,  29;  citrus  fruits,  1;  and  on  multiple  crops,  in  95  counties.  The 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  collected  more  in  premiums  than  it  paid  out 
as  indemnities  to  farmers  during  the  4-year  period  1947“50. 
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GENERAL  SITUATION 


Prices  farmers  pay  for  goods  and  services  used  in  farm  production 
viU  average  higher  in  1952  than  in  1951.  Supplies  of  most  items  are 
expected  to  be  sufficient  to  permit  high  farm  output,  although  some  kinds 
of  fertilizer  probably  will  be  short  of  what  farmers  would  purchase  if 
larger  quantities  were  available  and  it  may  be  difficult  to  find  enough 


farm  workers  for  seasonal  Jobs  in  some  local  areas. 

Prices  paid  for  all  items  used  in  farm  production  in  the  first 
three  months  of  1952  averaged  k  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier.  Among 


the  major  groups  of  commodities,  only  feeder  and  replacement  livestock 
and  some  of  the  materials  used  in  building  construction  and  repairs  were 
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Goods  and  services  used  in  production:  Prices  paid  by  farmers  and  farm  wage  rates.  United  States 

(Index  numbers  1935* 391 100) 


Commodities, 

Building 

Interest, 

Commodities:  Feed 

:  Live- 

Motor 

Motor 

Farm 

Farm 

and 

Ferti- 

Seed 

'  Wage 

taxes  and 

stock 

'  supplies 

vehicles 

machinery' 

supplies ' 

fencing 

lizer 

rates 

wage 

rates 

only  : 

materials [ 

LjI 

1910 

75 

78 

93 

7k 

— 

— 

1911 

77 

79 

9k 

69 

— 

1912 

81 

82 

98 

77 

1913 

81 

81 

92 

90 

“ — “ 

191k 

83 

82 

97 

93 

... 

*—* 

1915 

8k 

8k 

96 

92 

... 

**—* 

1916 

93 

93 

10k 

100 

... 

1917 

121 

126 

167 

128 

... 

— 

1918 

lko 

lk5 

178 

lk6 

— 

— 

1919 

153 

157 

198 

lk8 

... 

" —— 

1920 

162 

157 

198 

130 

... 

1921 

118 

103 

100 

71 

... 

1922 

119 

102 

108 

87 

... 

— — — 

1923 

128 

111 

129 

90 

... 

— 

192k 

129 

113 

132 

9k 

125 

88 

1925 

131 

117 

136 

100 

133 

89 

1926 

128 

Ilk 

116 

106 

138 

87 

1927 

129 

Ilk 

122 

119 

123 

89 

1928 

132 

119 

132 

lk6 

120 

90 

1929 

132 

118 

130 

lk3 

119 

92 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

12k 

106 

92 

87 

109 

91 

80 

80 

116 

82 

6l 

70 

106 

7k 

61 

56 

113 

96 

95 

93 

89 

89 

88 

87 

193k 

9k 

92 

98 

56 

99 

92 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 
19ko 

98 

99 

106 

100 

98 

100 

98 

99 

107 

98 

98 

99 

101 

10k 

118 

89 

88 

95 

9k 

90 

102 

101 

113 

115 

99 

100 

102 

101 

98 

96 

93 

97 

101 

107 

102 

101 

19kl 

19k2 

19k3 

19kk 

I9k5 

I9k6 

19k7 

19k8 

19k9 

106 

122 

136 

lk8 

155 

168 

191 

211 

203 

105 

119 

132 

lko 

lk2 

154 

181 

202 

192 

103 

126 

lk9 

165 

16k 

190 

225 

238 

196 

130 

152 

173 

163 

178 

202 

252 

312 

277 

99 

106 

109 

ill 

111 

113 

12k 

138 

lko 

107 

116 

121 

131 

135 

139 

l6l 

181 

199 

1950 

209 

199 

200 

32k 

lkk 

200 

1951 

231 

220 

225 

396 

150 

213 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

223 

227 

229 

23k 

233 

232 

231 

231 

233 

233 

23k 

233 

213 

218 

221 

223 

221 

220 

219 

220 

222 

223 

223 

222 

219 

222 

22k 

225 

227 

222 

221 

221 

223 

227 

233 

2k0 

381 

k07 

kl5 

k26 

392 

39k 

389 

392 

k02 

kok 

389 

356 

150 

150 

lk9 

152 

203 

212 

213 

213 

216 

218 

219 

1952 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

237 

2k0 

2k0 

22k 

227 

227 

2k2 

2k3 

2k2 

370 

376 

372 

— 

219 

22k 

65 

69 

69 

96 

78 

79 

65 

71 

71 

96 

90 

81 

65 

71 

71 

98 

98 

83 

65 

73 

70 

99 

81 

86 

65 

73 

6k 

100 

75 

83 

67 

78 

70 

106 

75 

83 

71 

86 

81 

121 

10k 

93 

80 

115 

9k 

133 

138 

117 

101 

lk9 

ill 

169 

lk9 

lk6 

105 

157 

130 

178 

170 

170 

108 

156 

lkl 

177 

202 

199 

105 

135 

108 

lk9 

10k 

129 

93 

116 

110 

125 

100 

127 

97 

120 

no 

131 

105 

lk2 

101 
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ill 

12k 

107 

150 

101 

12k 

113 

136 

122 

150 

101 

125 

112 

135 

lk2 

151 

101 

122 

110 

118 

125 

152 

101 

123 

109 

128 

111 

152 

100 

122 

110 

127 

113 

15k 

99 

120 

107 

12k 

110 

lk6 

98 

111 

95 

112 

88 

115 

93 

98 

87 

98 

57 

86 

90 

91 

90 

91 

61 

73 

9k 

96 

101 

103 

88 

62 

97 

96 

99 

102 

105 

88 

98 

97 

98 

97 

93 

9k 

100 

102 

102 

101 

130 

107 

103 

10k 

101 

100 

9k 

107 

102 

101 

100 

100 

78 

105 

100 

10k 

101 

96 

86 

107 

101 

111 

106 

96 

82 

125 

107 

123 

118 

107 

111 

163 

111 

ilk 

137 

lkk 

123 

131 

ilk 

116 

139 

158 

217 

263 

115 

119 

135 

157 

176 

lk6 

lk7 

159 

169 

176 

13k 

lk6 

191 

212 

210 

118 

119 

131 

1^3 

lk7 

162 

167 

192 

223 

202 

297 

320 

3k6 

365 

354 

180 

176 

215 

lkl 

19k 

352 

19k 

189 

239 

lk9 

197 

388 

... 

— 

372 

III 

... 

— 

195 

188 

183 

18k 

239 

Ik9 

195 

198 

396 

... 

— 

197 

197 

191 

2kl 

--- 

— 

393 

198 

19k 

239 

150 

199 

393 

199 

195 

2k0 

... 

— 

— 

1*12 

219 

218 


1/  Simple  average  of  quarterly  indexes  seasonally  adjusted. 


Note: 


-  .  i  ••  0f  Agricultural  Economics,  October  30,  1951* 

For  a  list  of  items  included  in  this  table  see  “Agricultural  Prices,  Bureau  of  Agricul 


below  1951  levels.  The  relatively  short  feed  supply  compared  with  the 
number  of  livestock  to  be  fed  tended  to  depress  prices  of  feeder  and 
replacement  livestock.  Prices  of  building  materials  were  down,  partly 
because  of  credit  restrictions  which  require  higher  down  payments  on  new 
homes  and  partly  because  of  relatively  high  output  of  building  materials. 
Prices  of  both  groups  of  products  are  expected  to  continue  below  last 
year.  Prices  of  all  other  groups  range  from  4  to  14  percent  above  the 
first  quarter  of  1951  and  are  expected  to  continue  higher  than  in  1951 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

For  the  country  as  a  whole  farmers’  total  production  expenses  in 
1952  probably  will  average  about  5  or  6  percent  higher  than  in  1951 >  and 
the  highest  on  record.  They  have  risen  in  almost  every  year  since  1938, 
as  both  cost  rates  and  quantities  of  items  used  in  production  have  in¬ 
creased.  Total  farm  output  in  1951  "was  about  39  percent  higher  than  in 
193^-39  and  farm  output  in  1952  is  expected  to  continue  high. 

Farm  wage  rates  in  January  1952  were  about  11  percent  higher  than 
a  year  ago,  and  for  the  year  as  a  whole  probably  will  average  5  to  10 
percent  higher  than  in  1951.  The  supply  of  farm  workers  will  be  smaller 
than  in  1951*  and  shortages  are  probably  in  local  areas.  In  general, 
however,  the  labor  supply  is  expected  to  be  adequate  for  high  agricul¬ 
tural  production.  But  to  get  the  job  done  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  good  use  of  labor-saving  devices  and  techniques,  to  make  full  uti¬ 
lization  of  each  worker  and  to  have  effective  recruitment  and  placement 
programs . 

In  the  first  three  months  of  1952,  prices  of  new  machinery  and 
motor  vehicles  averaged  about  o  and  8  percent  higher  than  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1951,  and  probably  will  remain  near  present  levels 
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throughout  1952.  Production  of  farm  machinery  is  expected  to  be  some¬ 
what  below  the  comparatively  high  level  of  1951*  but  supplies  of  most 
types  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  farmers'  needs.  Prices  of  motor  sup¬ 
plies  and  machinery  parts  are  expected  to  be  only  slightly  higher  than 
in  1951. 

Prices  paid  for  feed  were  about  9  percent  higher  during  the  first 
three  months  of  1952  than  in  the  same  period  in  1951*  Although  the  price 
of  corn  was  not  much  above  a  year  ago,  prices  of  most  by-products  feeds 
averaged  from  10  to  15  percent  higher.  Prices  of  hay  were  a  fifth  higher 
in  most  western  and  southern  States.  Livestock  prices  generally  are 
below  a  year  ago  and  returns  for  meat  animals  per  unit  of  feed  fed  prob¬ 
ably  will  average  lower  than  in  1951*  Prices  for  milk  and  butterfat  are 
higher  than  a  year  ago.  The  feed  supply  in  relation  to  livestock  to  be 
fed  during  the  next  few  months  is  comparatively  tight,  and  will  continue 
so  unless  the  1952  feed  crop  is  large. 

Retail  prices  of  many  seeds  averaged  higher  in  March  1952  than  a 
year  ago.  Supplies  of  most  legume  and  grass  seeds  at  the  close  of  the 
1951  harvest  averaged  about  9  percent  smaller  than  the  record  supply  a 
year  earlier,  but  were  nearly  half  again  as  large  as  the  10-year  average. 

Fertilizer  prices  this  spring  probably  will  average  1+  to  5  per¬ 
cent  higher  than  last  fall.  The  total  supply  of  fertilizers  for  the  1952 
crop  season  probably  will  be  only  a  little  above  a  year  ago  and  may  not 
be  enough  to  supply  all  that  farmers  would  like  to  buy.  But  supplies 
will  be  sufficient  to  maintain  production  at  comparatively  high  levels. 
The  supply  of  nitrogen  fertilizer  for  the  1951-52  season  is  expected  to 
be  about  7  percent  above  a  year  earlier  and  that  of  potash  about  5  per¬ 
cent  higher.  Mostly  because  of  the  continued  shortage  of  sulphur  and 
sulphuric  acid,  the  supply  of  phosphate  fertilizers  for  the  1951-52 
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season  probably  will  be  about  6  percent  less  than  last  year. 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  for  building  and  fencing  materials  have 
changed  little  during  the  past  12  months,  but  they  have  averaged  about 
5  percent  higher  than  in  1950*  Prices  of  a  few  items,  including  lumber, 
some  of  which  declined  slightly  in  the  last  half  of  1951?  may  advance 
some  during  1952  but  most  items  will  be  more  plentiful  than  had  been 
expected  earlier  and  some  prices  may  decline.  Supplies  of  containers 
are  expected  to  be  adequate  to  meet  farm  requirements  in  1952. 

Manufacturers'  prices  of  most  pesticidal  materials  also  have 
remained  almost  unchanged  during  the  po.st  year.  With  the  exception  of 
products  containing  copper  and  sulphur,  supplies  are  expected  to  be 
generally  adequate.  Stocks  on  hand  appear  to  be  larger  than  a  year  ago, 
but  farmers  should  place  their  orders  early  to  assure  having  the  materi¬ 
als  on  hand  when  needed.  The  total  consumption  of  pesticides  in  1952  is 
expected  to  be  somewhat  higher  than  in  1951. 

Tax  rates  on  farm  real  estate  and  personal  property  are  higher 
than  a  year  ago.  Preliminary  indications  are  that  farm  real  estate 
taxes  levied  in  1951  and  payable  largely  in  1952  will  average  3  or  4 
percent  higher  than  in  the  preceding  year.  Interest  rates  on  farm  loans 
are  slightly  higher  than  a  year  ago,  and  debts  outstanding  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1952,  both  real  estate  and  non-real  estate,  were  considerably 
larger  than  a  year  earlier. 
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Farm  Labor 

A  smaller  supply  of  farm  labor  and  a  further  increase  in  farm 
wage  rates  are  expected  in  1952.  Farm  wage  rates  in  January  1952  were 
11  percent  above  those  in  January  1951.  Wages  for  1952  as  a  whole  are 
expected  to  average  5  to  10  percent  above  last  year  (table  1). 


Table  1.-  Farm  wage  rates  and  related  data,  United  States,  1935-39  average 

and  1940-51 

(Index  numbers,  1935-39  =  100) 


Farm  employment 

Farm  output 

3/ 

• 

• 

Gross  : 

Period 

Man-hours 

Per 

farm  : 

Farm 

or 

Total 

:Family 

of  farm 

Total 

man-hour 

income  : 

wage 

year 

1/ 

:  1/ 

Hired 

work 

per  : 

rates 

2/ 

man-hour: 

5/ 

V  : 

1935-39 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1940 

100 

99 

103 

98 

110 

112 

107 

107 

1941 

98 

97 

101 

97 

114 

118 

136 

125 

1942 

98 

97 

101 

101 

128 

127 

177 

163 

1943 

97 

97 

96 

100 

125 

125 

220 

217 

1944 

95 

97 

88 

100 

130 

130 

232 

263 

1945 

93 

96 

83 

95 

129 

136 

257 

297 

1946 

95 

98 

85 

93 

134 

144 

300 

320 

1947 

96 

98 

88 

91 

129 

142 

364 

346 

1948 

95 

96 

91 

90 

14 1 

157 

371 

365 

1949 

92 

93 

89 

90 

l4o 

156 

343 

354 

1950 

89 

90 

65 

84 

138 

164 

376 

352 

1951 

86 

87 

81 

86 

139 

162 

420 

388 

1/  Includes  farm  operators  and  members  of  their  families  working  without 
wages . 

2/  Total  man-hours  of  farm  work  in  terms  of  the  time  required  by  average 
adult  male  workers . 

3/  Net  calendar-year  production  for  eventual  human  use. 

]T/  Because  of  the  increase  in  volume  of  output  and  the  increase  in  the 
price  of  farm  products,  gros3  farm  income  per  man-hour  ba3  increased 
somewhat  more  than  farm  wage  rates  from  the  prewar  years  of  1935-39  to 

1951. 

5 J  Simple  average  of  quarterly  indexes  seasonally  adjusted. 
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There  will  be  difficulty  in  getting  enough  seasonal  workers  in 
some  local  areas  and  the  supply  of  year-round  workers  will  continue 
tight  in  many  local  areas.  In  general  the  labor  supply  is  expected  to 
be  adequate  for  continued  high-level  agricultural  production  but  to 
get  the  job  done  it'  will  be  necessary  to  make  good  use  of  labor-saving 
devices  and  techniques,  to  make  full  utilization  of  each  worker  and  to 
have  an  effective  recruitment  and  placement  program. 

Some  further  loss  of  farm  workers  to  both  industry  and  the  armed 
forces  is  in  prospect  this  year.  Employment  in  defense  industries  may 
increase  by  more  than  2  million  in  1952.  Part  of  this  increase  in  de¬ 
fense  employment  will  come  from  normal  growth  in  the  labor  force  and 
part  from  drawing  extra  workers  such  as  housewives,  retired  persons, 
and  others  into  the  labor  force.  The  rest  will  come  chiefly  through 
shifts  from  other  industries,  including  agriculture. 

Although  we  have  almost  reached  the  authorized  strength  of  3*5 
million  in  the  armed  forces,  and  there  will  be  little  net  change  in 
inductions  from  farms,  there  will  be  movements  into  and  out  of  the 
armed  forces  under  the  operation  of  a  rotation  system.  This  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  present  serious  problems  to  agriculture,  and  many  farmers 
will  still  face  the  problem  of  replacing  workers  who  may  be  drafted. 

Workers  from  Mexico,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Caribbean  Islands  and 
Canada  will  again  be  employed  to  supplement  local  supplies  of  seasonal 
workers  in  many  areas . 


Farm  Power  and  Machinery 

Prices  of  machinery,  excluding  motor  vehicles,  rose  about  9  per¬ 
cent  in  the  last  half  of  1950.  Since  then  there  have  been  only 
moderate  price  increases.  Prices  in  February  1952  were  about  12  percent 
higher  than  in  June  1950,  and  the  highest  on  record.  Prices  of  motor 
vehicles  have  risen  slightly  faster  in  recent  months  than  have  prices  of 
other  machinery.  Since  19^+1,  however,  prices  of  new  machinery  have  in¬ 
creased  less  than  prices  of  farm  products,  farm  incomes  and  farm  wage 
rates.  This  relationship  has  been  favorable  to  increased  purchases1  of 
machinery.  With  large  acreages  of  the  major  crops,  high  farm  incomes 
and  short  supplies  of  farm  labor  in  prospect  in  1952,  farmers  probably 
will  continue  to  purchase  a  large  volume  of  new  machines  and  equipment. 

Production  of  farm  machinery  in  1952  probably  will  be  moderately 
below  the  average  of  the  past  four  years.  Initial  material  allotments 
to  the  farm  equipment  industry  for  the  first  two  quarters  of  1952  would 
have  permitted  production  at  80  to  85  percent  of  the  requirements. 
However,  an  easing  in  the  material  supply  situation  has  permitted 
modest  increases  in  these  allotments.  Thus,  it  appears  probable  that 
production  of  farm  machinery  in  1952  may  be  only  moderately  below  the 
rates  of  recent  years.  Sufficient  machinery  and  equipment  is  in 
prospect  to  meet  most  of  the  current  demands  and  to  maintain  agricul¬ 
tural  production  at  a  high  level.  The  tightest  spot  in  the  equipment 
picture  will  be  crawler  tractors.- 
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Complete  data  on  farm  machinery  production  in  1951  are  not  yet 
available.  However,  preliminary  indications,  based  on  the  production  of 
wheel  and  crawler  tractors  and  related  items,  indicate  that  production 
of  farm  machinery  and  equipment  in  1951  was  probably  higher  than  for  any 
previous  year. 

Exports  of  farm  machinery  in  195 1^  in  terms  of  dollars,  were 
higher  than  for  any  previous  year.  In  terms  of  actual  volume,  these 
exports  were  about  15  percent  higher  than  the  1950  exports,  but  were 
about  3  percent  below  those  of  1949.  Foreign  outlets  are  expected  to 
continue  to  take  a  large  volume  of  American  machines  and  equipment  in 
1952.  However,  it  is  likely  that  the  volume  of  exports  in  1952  will  be 
below  the  high  1951  exports. 

Total  volume  of  power  and  machinery  (including  workstock)  on  U.S. 
farms  is  now  a  record  high.  On  January  1,  1951  it  was  about  70  percent 
higher  than  the  average  of  the  prewar  years  1935-39  (table  2).  This  in¬ 
crease  has  taken  place,  despite  a  decrease  during  that  period  of  about 
52  percent  in  the  numbers  of  horses  and  mules  3  years  old  and  over. 

Prices  for  workstock  have  been  low  and  the  size  of  the  colt  crop 
has  continued  to  decrease.  The  1951  colt  crop  of  122,000  head  was  the 
smallest  in  more  than  a  century.  Colt  crops  of  this  size  would  maintain 
a  total  horse  and  mule  population  of  around  2,000,000  head.  There  were 
around  6,300,000  head  of  farm  horses  and  mules  of  all  ages  on  farms, 
January  1,  1952.  About  93  percent  were  work  animals  (3  years  old  and 
over) .  Numbers  of  work  animals  on  farms  January  1,  1952  were  only  28 
percent  as  large  as  the  peak  number  of  1923  and  48  percent  of  the 
January  1,  1940  number. 

The  number  of  all  kinds  of  tractors  on  farms  January  1,  1952,  in¬ 
cluding  garden  tractors,  probably  was  about  4,250,000.  A  comparatively 
large  number  of  old  machines  have  been  discarded  in  recent  years. 
Dealers'  stocks  of  new  farm  machinery  on  January  1,  1952  probably  are 
higher  than  a  year  earlier. 


Feed 

Stocks  of  feed  grains  on  January  1  were  down  10  percent  below  a 
year  earlier,  and  the  carry-over  this  fall  probably  will  be  down  a 
third  from  last  year.  Twelve  percent  more  beef  cattle,  2  percent  more 
fall  pigs  being  marketed,  9  percent  fewer  spring  pigs  expected  to  be 
farrowed,  3  percent  more  chickens  in  laying  flocks,  fewer  farm  chickens 
to  be  raised  but  a  continued  expansion  in  broilers  and  turkeys  total  up 
to  about  2  percent  more  grain-consuming  livestock  for  the  year  beginning 
last  October. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  feed  grains  and  hay  in  March  aver¬ 
aged  about  6  percent  above  those  last  fall  (table  3).  Although  corn 
was  not  much  higher,  most  byproducts  feeds  including  the  oil  seed  meals 
averaged  10-15  percent  higher.  The  price  of  hay  was  up  more  than  20  per¬ 
cent  in  most  Southern  and  Western  States.  The  increases  in  feed  prices 
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Table  3»~  Average  prices  of  feeds  in  the  United  States,  March  15,  1952 

with  comparisons 


Item 

Unit 

March  15, 
1950 

/ 

:  March  15, 

;  1951 

Sept,  15, 
1951 

'March  1 

;  1952 

Prices  received  by  farmers 

Corn 

Bushel 

$  1,19 

$  1.60 

$  1.65 

$  1.65 

Oats 

do. 

.72 

.92 

.78 

.89 

Barley 

do. 

1.10 

1.34 

1.17 

1.36 

Sorghum  grain 

Cwt . 

1.93 

2.12 

2.12 

2.52 

Hay,  baled 

Feed  grains  and  hay,  Index 

Ton 

21.20 

23.10 

21.30 

25.10 

number  ( 1935 -39: 100 )  ; 

183 

232 

227 

24 1 

Prices  paid  by  farmers 

Mixed  dairy  feed  1  Ofo 

Cwt . 

3.41 

4.07 

4.07 

4.43 

Laying  mash 

do . 

4.34 

4.92 

4.94 

5.29 

Cottonseed  meal 

do . 

3.74 

4.89 

4.4o 

5.06 

Soybean  meal 

do. 

4.11 

4.75 

4.77 

5.37 

Linseed  meal 

do. 

4.26 

4.55 

4.42 

5.01 

Meat  scrap 

do. 

6.15 

6.56 

6,29 

6.56 

Bran 

do . 

2.86 

3.31 

3.58 

4.02 

Middlings 

do. 

3.00 

3.47 

3.76 

4.09 

Alfalfa  hay,  baled 

Ton 

31.80 

34,10 

33.20 

39.10 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  for 

feed,  Index  number 
(1935-39=100) 

191 

224 

223 

242 

Average  value  of  concentrate 

ration  fed  to  poultry  and 
milk  cows  1/ 

Fed  to  poultry 

Fed  to  milk  cows  in  milk 

Cwt . 

3.40 

4.00 

3.99 

4.24 

selling  areas 

Fed  to  milk  cows  in  cream 

Cwt. 

3.01 

3.54 

3.62 

3.87 

selling  areas 

cwt . 

2.62 

3.21 

3.26 

3>5 

\/  Value  of  the  corn,  oats,~oil  meal,  milk  feed,  commercial  mixed  feed,  etc., 


making  up  100  pounds  of  "grain"  ration. 
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■  I  I  *  '  f-  -* 

reflect  some  tightening  in  the  feed  supply  situation  and  a  continued 
strong  demand  for  feed.  Feed  prices  probably  will  continue  higher 

than  a  year  earlier  at  least  until  the  prospect  for  1952  crops  is 
clear. 


The  index  of  prices  received  by  farmers  for  all  livestock, 
poultry  and  livestock  products  on  March  15  was  down  about  10  percent 
from  March  a  year  ago;  however,  prices  of  eggs  and  hogs  were  around 
22  percent  lower  and  beef  cattle  about  7  percent  lower.  Milk  and 
butterfat  prices  were  up  8  and  13  percent  respectively.  Returns  per 
dollar  of  feed  for  most  livestock  are  lower  than  either. a  year  ago 
or  six  months  ago  (table  4).  They  are  much  below  average  for  hogs  and 
eggs.  Returns  for  beef  cattle  are  lower  than  last  year,  but  still  well 
above  the  1935-39  average.  Returns  for  sheep  are  down  from  the  high 
levels  of  a  year  ago  and  are  now  about  3  percent  above  average. 

Returns  for  milk  are  1  percent  above  average  while  returns  from  butter- 
iat  dairying  are  4  percent  above  average  and  15  percent  above  a  year 
JhQ8e  changes  represent  a  relative  decline  in  position  compared 
with  March  1951  for  eggs,  hogs,  beef  cattle  and  sheep,  and  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  position  for  butterfat  dairying. 


Separate  data  are  not  available  for  returns  to  the  broiler 
industry,  but  production  has  been  expanding  rapidly  indicating  that 
returns  in  this  enterprise  have  been  favorable.  The  Maryland  State 
Department  of  Markets  reported  for  the  week  of  March  13,  1952,  a  price 
of  26.0  cents  a  pound  for  broilers  and  5-51  cents  per  pound  for  feed. 
This  18  a  return  of  $1.35  per  $1,00  of  feea,  turning  3*  pounds  of  feed 
led  per  pound  of  broiler.  This  compares  with  a  return  of  $1.42  in  the 
last  week  of  September  1951.  Prices  of  broilers  at  that  time  were 
26.5  cents  and  feed  5 » 33  cents  per  pound,. 


Seeds 

„  .  Retail  prices  of  19  out  of  29  seeds  of  legumes,  grasses,  and  seed 

grains  were  higher  on  March  15  than  a  year  earlier,  and  13  of  them  were 
higher  also  than  the  1946-50  average.  Prices  were  higher  this  year 

t^n,iast\and  also  above  tbe  5-year  average, for  common  and  Grimm 
a  a  a,  a  sike  clover,  Korean  and  Kobe  lespedeza,  common  ryegrass, 
crested  wheatgrass,  orange  sorgo,  corn,  and  the  seed  grains.  On  the 
other  hand,  lower  prices  this  year  than  last,  and  also  lower  than  the 

'  ver  reP°rted  for  sweetclover,  white  clover,  Ladino  clover,  and 
timothy  seeds.  Largest  (4l  to  86  percent)  advances  over  last  year's 

Vnh»GS  TTe  TadS  Korean  leepedeza,  orange  sorgo,  crested  wheatgrass, 
Kobe  and  sericea  lespedeza.  Prices  declined  for  nine  kinds,  namely, 

Varie^!a  °f  alfalfa>  white  clover,  orchard  grass,  Kentucky 
grass  and  Sudangrass,  Ladino  clover,  sweetclover,  and  redtop. 

Ihese  dropped  3  to  16  percent  below  the  mid-March  prices  of  last  year. 
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Table  4.-  Returns  t>er  ‘‘‘l.OC  of  feed  cost,  United  States 
March  15,  1952,  with  conmarisons  l.7 


Item 

1935-39 

average 

March  15, 
1950 

:  March  15,  : 

:  1951  : 

Sept.  15, 
1951 

• 

• 

:  March  15, 

:  1952 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Eggs 

1.72 

1.33 

1.56 

1.97 

1.14 

Chickens 

1.84 

1.56 

1.61 

1.4l 

1.31 

Milk 

1.92 

1.82 

1.94 

2.03 

1.9^ 

Butterfat 

1*55 

1.42 

1.4o 

1.53 

1.6l 

Hogs 

1.50 

1.65 

1.64 

1.48 

1.24 

Beef 

1.39 

2.11 

2.,  53 

2.60 

2.21 

Sheep 

1,44 

1.67 

2.64 

2.04 

1.49 

(Index 

numbers  1935- 

39+100) 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Eggs 

100 

77 

91 

115 

66 

Chickens 

100 

85 

88 

77 

71 

Milk 

100 

95 

101 

106 

101 

Butterfat 

100 

92 

90 

99 

104 

Hogs 

100 

.  110 

109 

99 

83 

Beef 

100 

152 

182  . 

187 

159 

Sheep 

100 

116 

183 

142 

103 

1/  The  following  quantities  of  feed  were  used  in  calculating  feed  cost: 
7  pounds  of  poultry  ration  per  dozen  eggs;  4?  pounds  of  poultry  ration 
per  pound  of  chicken;  7|  bushels  of  corn  plus  20  pounds  of  soybean  meal 


per  100  pounds  of  hogs;  30  pounds  of  concentrate  ration  fed  to  milk 
cows  in  milk  selling  areas  plus  the  value  of  110  pounds  of  hay,  per  100 
pounds  of  milk;  7§-  pounds  of  concentrate  ration  fed  to  milk  cows  in  cream 


selling  areas  plus  the  value  of  27*5  pounds  of  hay  in  Minnesota  and  Iowa, 
per  pound  of  butterfat;  3  bushels  of  corn  plus  600  pounds  of  hay  per  100 
pounds  of  beef  cattle;  2  bushels  of  corn  plus  1,500  pounds  of  hay  per 
100  pounds  of  sheep  and  lambs.  It  was  assumed  that  for  each  100  pounds 
of  sheep  and  lamb  produced  20  pounds  of  wool  was  produced  from  the  same 
feed.  The  quantity  of  hay  for  milk  cows,  beef  cattle  and  sheep  includes 
an  allowance  for  silage  and  pasture.  It  was  assumed  that  the  feed 
nutrients  from  pasture  would  cost  l/4  as  much  per  pound  as  they  would 


if  obtained  from  hay. 
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Supplies  (production  plus  carry-over)  ;of  29  legume  and  grass 
seeds  at  the  close  of  the  1951  harvest  totaled  1.36  billion  pounds, 

9  percent  smaller  than  the  record  supply  a  year  earlier,  but  nearly  half 
again  as  large  as  the  10-year  average.  Supplies  are  a  third  or  more 
above  average  for  such  legume  seeds  as  alfalfa  and  red,  sweet,  white, 
and  Ladino  clover;  such  grasses  as  orchard  grass,-  smooth  brome  grass, 
red  and  tall  fescue,  bentgrass,  and  Bermuda  grass;  and  such  winter 
cover  crop  seeds  as  Austrian  Winter  peas,  hairy  vetch,  crimson  clover, 
lupine,  and  ryegrass.  The  only  kinds  with  supplies  appreciably  below 
average  are  alsike  clover,  lespedeza,  timothy,  redtop,  crested  wheat- 
grass,  meadow  fescue,  rapeseed,  and  common,  Willamette,  and  purple 
vetch.  Supplies  of  these  were  a  seventh  or  more  below  average.  With 
few  exceptions,  current  supplies  of. field  seeds  appear  to  be  fully 
adequate  to  meet  prospective  demands  and  leave  carry-over  stocks  of 
average  size. 

Production  of  legume  and  grass  seeds  declined  in  1951.  Had  it 
not  been  for  record  carry-overs  of  a  number  of  these  seeds,  supplies 
of  some  of  them  would  now  be  smaller  than  the  requirements  in  recent 
years  plus  quantities  normally  carried  over. 

The  Department  goals  recommended  larger  production  this  year 
than  in  1951  for  each  of  the  following  kinds  of  seed;  Northern  and 
Central-grown  alfalfa,  red  cldver,  Ladino  clover,  Kobe  lespedeza, 
timothy,  tall  fescue,  smooth  bromegrass,  crested  wheatgrass,  crimson 
clover,  hairy  vetch,  common  and  Willamette  vetch,  lupine,  and  common 
ryegrass.  But  the  Department  has  recommended  a  smaller  production 
this  year  than  last  -for  white  clover  grown  in  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi,  and  for  orchard  grass,  and  Sudangrass.  If  the  1952  goals 
for  the  lb  seeds  mentioned  are  attained  and  imports  and  exports  con¬ 
tinue  at  current  levels,  supplies  for  planting  during  the  1952-53 
season  are  expected  to  be  adequate  and  still  leave  a  sufficient  carry¬ 
over  . 


*  -  Fertilizer- 

Fertilizer  prices  this  spring  probably  will  be  4  or  5  percent 
higher  than  last  fall.  In  1951  they  averaged  about  6  percent  higher 
than  in  1950. 

Supplies  of  nitrogen  (N),  phosphates  (P20c)  and  potash  (K20) 
combined  probably  will  be  only  a  little  larger  than  in  the  1950-51 
cropping  season.  Supplies  of  nitrogen  are  expected  to  be  about  7  per¬ 
cent  above  a  year  ago  and  those  of  K2O  about  5  percent  higher. 

Because  of  the  shortage  of  sulphur  and  sulphuric  acid,  supplies  of 
manufactured  phosphates  may  be  as  much  as  5  or  6  percent  smaller  than 
in  the  1950-51  season. 

Nitrogen  (N):  During  the  1950-51  cropping  season  approximately 
1,265,000  tons  of  Nitrogen  (N)  were  available  for  use  by  farmers.  The 
supply  for  1951-52  season  is  expected  to  be  perhaps  7  percent  higher 
or  about  1,375,000  tons,  assuming  net  imports  to  be  slightly  above 
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last  year's  levels.  An  increase  in  industrial  demand,  or  a  change  in 
military  requirements  could  reduce  this  margin  of  increase. 

Phosphates  (P2O5):  Some  curtailment  is  expected  in  the  produc 
tion  of  superphosphate  because  of  the  continued  shortage  of  sulphur 
and  sulphuric  acid.  Because  of  this  situation,  and  assuming  normal 
export-import  relationships,  the  1951-52  supply  of  P2O5  is  estimated 

to  approximate  2,100,000  tons  or  about  6  percent  less  than  the 
quantity  available  in  the  1950-51  cropping  season. 

The  over-all  demand  for  sulphur  increased  greatly  during  1951* 
Some  new  facilities  are  now  in  operation  to  recover  sulphur  from 
various  sources  and  others  are  being  installed*  However,  these  new 
facilities  will  not  meet  increased  needs  for  sulphur  for  agricultural 
purposes . 

Methods  of  conservation  of  crude  sulphur  by  substitution  of 
other  sulphur-bearing  materials  have  been  recommended,  as  well  as  the 
use  of  substitutes  where  applicable. 

Potash  (KpO):  A  record  of  1,445,000  tons  of  KpO  were  avail¬ 
able  for  use  in  the  1950-51  cropping  season.  Although  a  program  for 
a  substantial  expansion  in  output  is  under  way  in  the  Carlsbad, 

New  Mexico  area  the  additional  supplies  which  are  expected  from  these 
new  facilities  will  not  greatly  affect  the  total  tonnage  available  by 
mid-summer  1952.  For  the  present,  it  seems  conservative  to  estimate 
that  a  supply  of  about  1,515*000  tons  may  be  available  for  the  year 
1951-52.  This  is  an  increase  of  about  5  percent  compared  with  a 
year  earlier. 

More  information  is  needed  on  crop  responses  to  each  nutrient 
at  different  levels  of  the  other  nutrients.  However,  present 
estimates  of  desirable  ratios  of  fertilizer  nutrients  as  developed 
by  Joint  Land-Grant  College  -  U.S.D.A.  State  Productive  Capacity 
Committees  reflect  the  need  for  more  nitrogen  in  relation  to 
phosphate  and  potash.  For  corn  these  estimates  generally  indicate 
that  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  use  a  pound  of  nitrogen  (N)  for 
each  pound  of  P2O5  and  each  3/4  pound  of  K2O  instead  of  the  present 
estimated  rate  of  1  pound  of  N  for  each  1.7  pound  of  P0O5  an<^  1*1 
pound  of  K2O.  Corn  now  receives  a  little  more  than  l/4  of  the 
nitrogen  (N)  applied  for  all  crops,  but  estimates  of  the  most  profit¬ 
able  distribution  indicate  that  by  1955  this  percentage  probably 
would  be  raised  to  about  one-third. 
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Building  Materials,  Supplies  and  Containers 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  for  building  and  fencing  materials  were 
5  percent  higher  in  December  1951  than  a  year  earlier.  However,  most 
of  this  increase  took  place  between  December  1950  and  March  1951. 

Prices  of  farm  building  materials  were  at  their  peak  last 
summer •  At  that  time  the  materials  (other  than  sand  and  gravel)  used 
in  the  construction  of  a  typical  poultry  house  large  enough  for  200 
layers  (l6'x48')  would  have  cost  $802.  In  1940  the  same  bill  of 
materials  would  have  cost  slightly  less  than  $300.  The  comparable 
figure  for  last  December  was  $799,  only  $3  below  the  record  high. 

Fencing  materials  are  even  higher  now  than  they  were  last 
summer.  The  materials  required  to  build  a  mile  of  woven  wire  fence 
with  two  strands  of  barbed  wire  would  have  cost  $682  in  December  1951 
compared  with  $675  in  June  1951  and  $295.  in  1935-39*  A  cheaper  fence 
consisting  of  4  strands  of  barbed  wire  now  requires  $469  worth  of 
materials  in  contrast  with  $193  worth  in  1935-39. 

The  demand  for  lumber  seems  to  have  increased  in  recent  weeks 
as  it  became  apparent  that  limitations  on  the  use  of  certain  scarce 
materials  for  civilian  purposes  will  not  be  as  restrictive  as  had 
been  predicted  earlier.  Although  lumber  prices  may  advance  some  more, 
many  other  items  will  be  more  plentiful  than  had  been  expected  and 
some  may  be  lower  in  price. 

The  supply  of  containers  is  expected  to  be  adequate  to  meet 
farm  requirements  in  1952.  Production  of  glass  containers  and  paper 
board  has  been  curtailed  because  current  orders  do  not  warrant 
capacity  output. 


Pesticides 

Supplies  of  pesticides  for  the  1952  crop  year  are  expected  to  be 
approximately  equal  to  anticipated  requirements  at  prices  not  greatly 
different  frem  those  which  prevailed  in  1951.  Supplies  of  products 
containing  copper  and  sulphur  may  not  be  sufficient  to  fill  all  demands, 
but  alternate  materials  will  be  generally  available.  Manufacturers' 
prices  of  most  pesticidal  materials  except  2,4-D  and  aldrin  have 
remained  almost  unchanged  for  the  past  year.  Prices  of  2,4-D  now  aver¬ 
age  about  15  percent  higher  and  prices  of  aldrin  average  about  9  percent 
lower  than  a  year  ago. 

Preliminary  reports  from  manufacturers  and  from  PMA  State  Commit¬ 
tees  show  that  the  total  quantity  of  pesticides  manufactured  and  sold  in 
1951  was  greater  than  in  1950.  The  carry-over  of  many  of  the  important 
pesticides  at  the  end  of  the  1951  crop  season  was  larger  than  a  year 
earlier.  Manufacturers'  stocks  of  some  pesticides  were  larger  and  in¬ 
ventories  held  by  retailers  and  farmers  also  appeared  to  be  larger. 
Generally  the  supply  situation  is  better  than  at  this  time  last°year. 
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Barring  unexpected  outbreaks  of  insects  or  diseases,  the  total 
consumption  of  pesticides  in  1952  is  expected  to  be  about  9  percent 
higher  than  in  1951*  Many  growers  now  follow  a  fairly  definite  spray¬ 
ing  program  so  that  their  needs  generally  can  be  anticipated.  However, 
unanticipated  outbreaks  of  insects  and  plant  diseases  in  local  areas 
may  increase  the  demand  for  some  insecticides  and  fungicides,  and 
require  changes  in  their  usual  distribution  pattern. 

Pesticides  containing  sulphur  and  copper  may  be  in  tight  supply. 
With  improved  lead  supplies  there  should  be  sufficient  lead  arsenate 
for  all  expected  uses.  Dithiocarbamates  and  other  organic  fungicides 
can  partially  replace  sulphur  and  copper  compounds  in  plant  disease 
control.  Parathion,  TEPP,  or  tradename  products  can  be  used  as 
alternates  for  sulphur  in  the  control  of  mites. 

The  suggestion  that  farmers  buy  their  supplies  early  in  the 
season  is  still  appropriate.'  Timely  application  of  control  materials 
is  important  in  minimizing  losses  from  insects  and  diseases,  and  unless 
farmers  have  their  supplies  of  materials  on  hand  they  may  not  be  able 
to  obtain  the  materials  of  first  choice  when  needed.  The  desirability 
of  having  the  pesticides  when  needed  usually  more  than  offsets  any  gain 
which  might  accrue  if  prices  should  be  reduced  late  in  the  season  to 
clean  up  dealers'  stocks. 


Interest,  Taxes,  and  Insurance 

Interest  payments  -  Total  interest  charges  on  farm-mortgage  debt 
in  1952  are  expected  to  be  about  8  percent  higher  than  in  1951  and  about 
18  percent  above  1950*  A  substantial  increase  in  farm-mortgage  debt  is 
the  principal  cause  of  the  higher  interest  charges.  Further  increases 
in  farm-mortgage  debt  are  expected  in  1952  but  the  rate  of  increase 
probably  will  be  less  than  it  was  in  1951* 

The  average  interest  rate  on  farm-mortgage  debt  in  1952  is 
expected  to  be  slightly  higher  than  the  estimated  4.7  percent  paid  in 
1951  <•  During  the  last  year  there  were  some  increases  in  farm-mortgage 
interest  rates  charged  by  lenders  other  than  the  federally  sponsored 
agencies  and  the  share  of  the  total  farm-mortgage  debt  held  by  them 
increased  slightly. 

r  • 

Interest  charges  on  farmers'  non-real-estate  debt  (except 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loans)  are  expected  to  be  about  15  percent 
more  in  1952  than  in  1951.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  expansion  of  credit 
in  1952  will  be  as  sharp  as  that  which  occurred  in  1950  and  1951*  Not¬ 
withstanding  any  tendency  for  farmer -borrowing  to  level  off,  interest 
costs  would  remain  up  in  1952  because  of  the  large  backlog  of  outstand¬ 
ing  debt  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  non-real-estate  loans  held 
by  banks  and  federally  sponsored  agencies  on  January  1,  1952  was  about 
25  percent  above  a  year  earlier.  The  rate  of  interest  on  short-term 
loans  is  not  expected  to  change  appreciably. 
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Taxes  -  In  most  States,  farmers  may  be  expected  to  pay  higher 
taxes  in  1952  than  in  the  previous  year.  All  levels  of  Government- - 
Federal,  State,  and  local — are  finding  a  need  for  increased  revenues, 
although  a  few  States  and  localities  are  presently  collecting  less 
taxes  than  they  did  a  year  ago. 

Property  taxes  continue  to  be  the  chief  source  of  revenue  for 
most  local  governments,  and  also  an  important  source  for  some  State 
treasuries.  Preliminary  indications  are  that  farm  real  estate  taxes 
levied  in  1951  and  payable  largely  in  1952  will  average  3  or  4  per¬ 
cent  higher  than  in  the  preceding  year.  Thus  farm  real  property 
levies  may  be  expected  to  set  a  new  all-time  record.  Taxes  on  personal 
property  also  are  expected  to  be  higher. 


Taxes  that  farmers  pay,  other  than  those  on  property,  probably 
wixl  be  somewhat  higher  in  1952.  Nearly  all  State  legislatures  met 
in  regular  or  special  session  in  1951,  and  the  net  effect  of  the  large 
volume  of  legislation  enacted  will  be  to  increase  farmers'  total  tax 
bixl.  Many  bases  of  taxes,  or  their  rates,  were  upped,  and  their  full 
impact  will  be  felt  for  the  first  time  in  1952. 


Special  excises  on  alcoholic  beverages,  tobacco,  and  particular¬ 
ly  gasoline,  were  increased  by  a  number  of  State  legislatures.  The  in¬ 
come  tax  rates  were  raised  in  a  number  of  cases,  but  it  is  notable 
that  some  States  reduced  the  effective  rates .  .  .  General  sales  taxes 
were  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  several  States,  and  will  be  fully 
retiected  in  the  total  amount  of  taxes  farmers  will  pay  in  1952. 


Ttie  Federal  Government  increased  income  tax  rates  effective  late 
in  1951,  raised  the  gasoline  tax  one-half  cent  per  gallon,  and  extended 
the  use  of  special  excises  to  additional  items.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
few  concessions,  of  particular  application  to  farmers,  were  provided 
taxpayers  in  the  income  tax  law,  and  several  excises  were  removed. 

r/6??ral  inc?me  tax  payments  of  farmers  in  1952  (on  income  earned 
pr  ceding  year)  are  expected  to  surpass  the  payments  made  in  1951. 

Although  there  were  a  number  of  tax  decreases  instituted  by 

IS  Sta*6'  and  local  governments  last  year,  the  general  pattern 

of  the  farm  tax  bill  for  1952  will  be  upward. 


assurance  -  The  amount  of  insurance  carried  by  1,842  farmers' 
mutual  fire  insurance  companies  (348  of  which  also  carry  windstorm 
insurance)  increased  about  11  percent  during  1951,  compared  with  a 
10  percent  Increase  in  1950.  The  insurance  in  force  of  such  companies 
amounted  to  about  $28  billion  at  the  end  of  1951. 

Losses  paid  by  these  farm  mutuals  also  increased,  primarily 
because  of  the  increased  insurance  carried.  The  loss  rate,  however 

wUhTe  P"  $1°°  °f  lD3Urance  lD  1951'  COapaie!i 
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The  total  operating  expenses  of  these  companies,  although  higher 
in  1951#  were  about  the  same  as  in  1950  when  a  comparison  is  made  on 
the  basis  of  a  fixed  amount  of  insurance.  They  amounted  to  about  8.5 
cents  per  $100  of  insurance  in  195 compared  with  8.4  cents  in  1950. 
The  net  cost  of  the  insurance  to  farmers  may  be  considered  as  the  sum 
of  losses  paid  and  operating  expenses.  On  this  basis,  the  "cost"  was 
about  23,8  cents  per  $100  of  insurance  in  1951*  or  about  3  percent  more 
than  in  1950. 

The  reserves  of  farm  mutuals  were  more  than  $147  million  at  the 
end  of  1951*  or  £  percent  greater  than  at  the  end  of  1950.  However, 
such  reserves  amounted  to  only  about  52.3  cents  per  $100  of  insurance 
at  the  end  of  1951*  compared  with  54.7  cents  at  the  end  of  1950 — a  4 
percent  decrease. 

Federal  crop  insurance  was  offered  in  810  counties  in  1951  and 
was  used  by  an  estimated  343*210  farmers.  Premiums  amounted  to  about 
$19.5  million,  compared  with  indemnities  paid  of  about  $20  million. 

In  110  of  the  810  counties,  1951  premiums  were  reduced  because  of  a 
favorable  county-reserve  position,  based  on  favorable  loss  experience 
of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation;  while  in  56  counties 
premiums  were  increased  because  of  an  unfavorable  reserve  position 
and  loss  experience.  Since  its  adoption  in  1948,  the  plan  of  multiple- 
crop  insurance  has  been  expanded  to  additional  counties  more  rapidly 
than  has  any  of  the  single-crop  plans.  Under  the  multiple-crop 
contract,  protection  of  the  total  investment  in  several  crops  is 
available . 

Preliminary  reports  indicate  that  farmers  paid  out  more  than  $50 
million  in  hail  insurance  premiums  on  growing  crops  in  1951*  or  about 
20  percent  more  than  they  did  in  1950.  On  the  other  hand,  farmers  re¬ 
ceived  more  than  $30  million  in  loss  payments  for  hail  damage  to  their 
crops . 
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GENERAL  SITUATION 

Cost  rates  for  most  commodities  used  in  farm  production  and 
also  wage  rates  are  likely  to  increase  slightly  in  1953  while  prices 
received  by  farmers  for  commodities  probably  will  average  slightly 
lower  than  in  1952.  This  means  that  the  cost~price  squeeze  on  pro- 
ducers  will  be  intensified  in  1953 . 

Farmers'  demands  for  labor  and  for  goods  used  in  production 
will  continue  high  in  1953*  Demand  for  agricultural  products  also 
will  continue  high  and  agricultural  output  is  expected  to  be  near 
the  1952  record  level,  if  weather  conditions  are  average.  Supplies 
of  labor  and  most  production  goods  are  expected  to  be  sufficient  to 
meet  requirements.  With  prices  of  production  items  expected  to  be 
a  little  higher,  total  expenditures  for  production  in  1953  probably 

UiiiV _ j./ uF  ILLINOIS. 


Goods  and  services  used  In  production:  Prices  paid  by  fanners  and  farm  wage  rates,  United  States 


(index  numbers  1935-39” 100 ) 


Year 

Commodities, 

interest, 
taxes  and 
wage 
rates 

iCommoditles: 

:  only  : 

Feed 

:  Live- 
:  stock 

:  Motor 
:  supplies 

Motor 

vehicles 

Farm  : 

machinery: 

Farm 

supplies 

:  Building  : 

:  and  : 

:  fencing  : 

;  materials; 

Ferti¬ 

lizer 

Seed 

Wage 

rate 

1/ 

1910 

75 

78 

93 

74 

... 

65 

69 

69 

96 

78 

79 

1911 

77 

79 

94 

69 

— 

- - 

65 

71 

71 

96 

90 

81 

1912 

81 

82 

98 

77 

— 

— 

65 

71 

71 

93 

98 

83 

1913 

81 

81 

92 

90 

— 

— 

65 

73 

70 

99 

81 

86 

1914 

83 

32 

97 

93 

... 

... 

65 

73 

64 

100 

75 

83 

1915 

84 

84 

96 

92 

— 

— 

67 

78 

70 

106 

75 

83 

1916 

93 

93 

104 

100 

... 

... 

71 

86 

81 

121 

104 

93 

1917 

121 

126 

167 

128 

— 

— 

so 

115 

94 

133 

138 

117 

1918 

140 

145 

173 

146 

— 

— 

101 

149 

111 

169 

149 

146 

1919 

153 

157 

198 

148 

— 

... 

105 

157 

130 

178 

170 

170 

1920 

162 

157 

198 

130 

— 

— 

108 

156 

141 

177 

202 

199 

1921 

118 

103 

100 

71 

- - 

— 

105 

135 

103 

149 

104 

129 

1922 

119 

102 

108 

87 

— 

... 

93 

116 

110 

125 

100 

127 

1923 

128 

111 

129 

90 

... 

— 

97 

120 

110 

131 

105 

142 

1924 

129 

113 

132 

94 

125 

88 

101 

125 

111 

124 

107 

150 

1925 

131 

H7 

136 

100 

133 

39 

101 

124 

113 

136 

122 

150 

1926 

128 

114 

116 

106 

138 

37 

101 

125 

112 

135 

142 

151 

1927 

129 

114 

122 

119 

123 

89 

101 

122 

110 

118 

125 

152 

1928 

132 

119 

132 

146 

120 

90 

101 

123 

109 

123 

111 

152 

1929 

132 

118 

130 

143 

119 

92 

100 

122 

110 

127 

113 

154 

1930 

124 

109 

116 

106 

113 

89 

99 

120 

107 

124 

110 

146 

1931 

106 

91 

82 

74 

96 

89 

98 

111 

95 

112 

88 

115 

1932 

92 

80 

6l 

61 

95 

88 

93 

98 

87 

98 

57 

86 

1933 

87 

30 

70 

56 

93 

87 

90 

91 

90 

91 

6l 

73 

1934 

94 

92 

98 

56 

99 

92 

94 

96 

101 

103 

88 

82 

1935 

93 

93 

101 

94 

99 

93 

97 

96 

99 

102 

105 

88 

1936 

99 

99 

104 

90 

100 

97 

98 

97 

98 

97 

93 

94 

1937 

106 

107 

118 

102 

102 

101 

100 

102 

102 

101 

130 

107 

1938 

100 

98 

89 

101 

101 

107 

103 

104 

101 

100 

94 

107 

1939 

98 

98 

38 

113 

98 

102 

102 

101 

100 

100 

78 

105 

1940 

100 

99 

95 

115 

96 

101 

100 

104 

101 

96 

86 

107 

1941 

106 

105 

103 

130 

99 

107 

101 

111 

108 

96 

82 

125 

1942 

122 

119 

126 

152 

106 

116 

107 

123 

118 

107 

ill 

163 

1943 

133 

132 

149 

173 

109 

121 

m 

137 

123 

114 

139 

217 

1944 

148 

140 

165 

163 

111 

131 

114 

144 

131 

116 

158 

263 

1945 

155 

142 

164 

178 

111 

135 

115 

146 

134 

118 

162 

297 

1946 

168 

154 

190 

202 

113 

139 

119 

147 

146 

119 

167 

320 

1947 

191 

181 

225 

252 

124 

l6l 

135 

159 

191 

131 

192 

346 

1943 

211 

202 

238 

312 

138 

181 

157 

169 

212 

143 

223 

365 

1949 

203 

192 

196 

277 

140 

199 

176 

176 

210 

147 

202 

354 

1950 

209 

199 

200 

324 

144 

200 

180 

176 

215 

l4l 

194 

352 

1951 

231 

220 

225 

395 

150 

212 

194 

189 

239 

149 

197 

388 

Jan. 

223 

213 

219 

381 

... 

203 

... 

... 

... 

... 

— 

372 

Feb. 

227 

218 

222 

407 

... 

... 

- - 

... 

— 

— 

195 

Mar. 

229 

221 

224 

415 

150 

212 

188 

182 

239 

— 

196 

Apr. 

234 

223 

225 

426 

— 

— 

183 

— 

148 

198 

396 

May 

233 

221 

227 

392 

— 

— 

- - 

— 

— 

... 

197 

— 

June 

232 

220 

222 

394 

150 

- - 

197 

191 

241 

- - 

... 

— 

July 

231 

219 

221 

389 

— 

213 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

393 

Aug. 

231 

220 

221 

392 

... 

- - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Sept. 

233 

222 

223 

402 

149 

213 

198 

194 

239 

150 

199 

— 

Oct. 

233 

223 

227 

404 

... 

216 

— 

- - 

— 

— 

— 

393 

Nov. 

234 

223 

233 

389 

... 

210 

— 

— 

... 

— 

— 

... 

Dec. 

233 

222 

240 

356 

152 

219 

199 

195 

240 

... 

... 

... 

1952 

Jan. 

237 

224 

242 

370 

... 

219 

... 

... 

— 

— 

412 

Feb. 

240 

227 

243 

376 

... 

224 

— 

— 

— 

— 

219 

— 

Mar. 

239 

226 

242 

372 

151 

222 

201 

196 

240 

— 

220 

— 

Apr. 

240 

226 

242 

373 

— 

— 

195 

— 

153 

223 

421 

May 

240 

227 

240 

373 

... 

— 

... 

... 

— 

— 

227 

— 

June 

237 

220 

237 

325 

151 

222 

202 

202 

239 

— 

— 

— 

July 

238 

220 

235 

324 

— 

222 

— 

— 

— 

... 

— 

4l8 

Aug. 

237 

221 

240 

322 

... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

235 

219 

242 

300 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

i54 

224 

4 18 

1/  Simple  average  o i  quarterly  Indexes  seasonally  adjusted. 


Note:  For  a  list  of  Items  Included  In  this  table  see  "Agricultural  Prices,"  Bareau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  October  30,  1951- 
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will  be  slightly  above  this  year.  These  expenditures  have  risen  in  ai¬ 
riest  every  year  since  1938  as  both  prices  and  the  quantity  of  iter, is 
used  have  increased.  Expenditures  m  1952  were  3  to  ^(-  percent  higher 
than  in.  1951  >  and  the  highest  on  record. 

The  outlook  in  1953  is  for  a  sonewfcat  smaller  supply  of  labor, 
but  if  continued  emphasis  is  given  to  using  labor  efficiently  and  in- 


ci^a^ed  ei forts  devotee  to  recruitment  programs  no  real  shortage  of 
workers  should  develop.  However,  farmers  may  find  a  problem  in  replac¬ 
ing  some  skilled  and  dependable  regular  workers.  Wage  rates  in  1993 
may  be  less  than  5  percent  above,  the  1952  average.  Rates  this  year 
are  averaging  around  7  percent  higher  than  in  1951. 

Costs  of  farm  machinery  and  .  power  in**  1953  are  exnected  to  be 


higher  than  in  1952.  Retail  prices  of. farm  machinery  and  equipment 
probably  will  be  somewhat  higher  in  1953  than  in  1952,  and  prices  of 
motor  fuels  and  tires  also  may  be.  higher...  The  impact  of  the  defense 
program  and  work  stoppages  .in  plants  producing  steel  and  farm  machinery 
have  reduced  output  of  farm  machinery  in  1952,  and  production  in  1952 
is  expected  to  be  lower,  than  in  any  year  since  19^8.  However,  produc¬ 
tion  during  the  past  several  years  has- been  high  and,  as  a  result , 
sufficient  power  ana  machinery-  are  expected  to  be  available  to  maintain 
agricultural  production  at  a  high  level  in  1953 . 


Feed  costs  in  September  were  about  9  percent  higher  than  a  year 
earlier.  Corn  may  average  slightly  lower  in  price  during  the  current 
feeding  season  out  other  feed  grains  and  high  protein  feeds  probably 
will  average  higher.  Hay  prices  will  average  higher  this  winter  and 
early  spring.  Feed  supplies  per  animal  unit  for  the  year  beginning 
October  1952  are  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago. 
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Farmers  are  paying  less  this  fall  than  last  for  alfalfa  seed  and 
for  1 6  out  of  22  other  important  legume  and  grass  seeds,  hut  they  are 
paying  considerably  more  for  crested  wheatgrass,  smooth  bromegrass,  and 
timothy.  They  are  also  paying  a  little  more  for  redtop,  alsike  clover, 
and  red  clover.  As  conditions  appear  now,  farmers  are  likely  to  gain 
by  purchasing  timothy,  redtop,  smooth  bromegrass  and  crested  wheatgrass 
seeds  this  fall,  and  postponing  until  needed  purchasing  of  tall  fescue, 
ryegrass  and  legume  seeds,  except  alsike  clover. 

Prices  fanners  pay  for  fertilizer  are  now  averaging  around  3 
percent  higher  than  a  year  ago,  and  probably  will  be  slightly  higher 
next  spring  in  some  areas,  particularly  in  the  West  and  Midweot.  Sup¬ 
plies  of  nitrogen  for  the  1952-53  season  probably  will  exceed  those  for 
the  past  season  by  about  11  percent.  Supplies  of  phosphates  (PgOc;) 
and  potash  (K2O)  available  for  the  1952-53  season  probably  will  exceed 
those  for  last  season  by  10  and  17  percent  respectively. 

Prices  of  miscellaneous  farm  supplies  have  gone  up  year  by  year 
since  1939;  and  are  now  the  highest  on  record.  They  will  average 
slightly  higher  in  1953-  Aluminum  production  in  1952  is  likely  to  ex¬ 
ceed  one  million  ton3  for  the  first  time.  Copper  mill  products  still 
are  far  from  plentiful,  but  the  supply  picture  is  brighter  than  it  was 
a  few  weeks  ago.  Containers,  cotton  bags  and  bale  ties  are  expected 
to  be  adequate.  Lumber  and  other  materials  used  in  farm  construction 
are  expected  to  be  adequate  for  1953  needs  and  at  or  near  present  prices. 
However,  barbed  and  woven  wire  fencing  is  expected  to  continue  scarce 
through  mo3t  of  1953- 
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Current  stocks  of  many  pesticides  appear  to  be  high.  Current 
indications  are  that  supplies  for  the  1953  season  will  be  adequate. 

r  r  '  *  :  .  .  \  • 

Prices  in  I953  of  ^any  important  pesticides  probably  will  not  differ 
greatly  from  those  of  the  1952  .season. 

Interest  rates  on  mortgages  placed  on  farm  property  in  1953 
are  not  expected  to  change  from  1952  levels.  Farm  mortgage  debt  has 
increased,  however,  and  is  expected  to  be  higher  in  1953.  An  increase 
of  about  5  percent  in  farm  real  estate  tax  levies  and  a  slightly 

greater  increase  in  farm  personal  property  taxes  is  expected  in  1953- 

•  '  » 

Insurance  rates  in  1953  may  be  slightly  lower  than  in  1952. 

No  sharp  price  changes  are  expected  in  farm  real  estate  values 
during  1953 .  Some  further  rise  could  occur  during  the  next  6  months,' 
but  values  are  likely  to  show  a  small  downward  drift  after  mid-1953. 
Gross  rents  are  likely  to  decline  moderately,  with  share  rents  drop¬ 
ping  a  little  more  than  cash  rents . 

As  alvay3,  the  real  effects  of  changes  in  cost  rates  and  in 
prices  received  for  products  sold  will  differ  greatly  by  type  and  lo¬ 
cation  of  farm.  As  illustrations  of  the  effects  of  these  changes  on 
commercial  family- ope rated  hog-beef  fattening  farms  in  the  central  Corn 
Belt,  dairy  farms  in  the  Northeast,  w’inter  wheat  farms  in  western 
Kansas  and  southwestern  Nebraska,  and  cotton  farms  in  the  southern 
Piedmont  are  discussed  in  the  last  section  of  the  report. 
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Farm  Labor 

The  farm  labor  situation  in  1953  is  not  expected  to  be  greatly 
different  than  in  1952.  The  outlook  in  1953  is  for  a  somewhat  smaller 
supply  of  labor  and  a  slight  rise  in  farm  wage  rates.  But,  on  the 
whole,  the  supply  of  farm  labor  next  year  is  expected  to  be  sufficient 
to  keep  farm  production  at  high  levels.  But  continued  emphasis  should 
be  given  to  using  labor  efficiently  and  effective  recruitment  campaigns 
are  conducted . 

V/age  rates  paid  farm  workers  this  year  are  averaging  around  7 
percent  higher  than  in  1951  (table  1).  Prospects  are  that  wage  rates 
in  1953  may  rise  less  than  5  percent  above  1952.  The  extent  of  the 
rise  among  areas  will  vary  according  to  the  extent  of  net  losses  of 
farm  workers  to  industry  and  the  armed  forces,  and  changes  in  the  de¬ 
mand  for  labor. 

The  number  of  workers  employed  on  farms  decreased  fairly  steadi¬ 
ly  during  the  past  15  years .  Labor  requirements  of  agriculture  also 
declined  substantially  during  this  period  because  of  rapid  gains  in 
farm  mechanization  and  other  improvements  in  farming  methods  (fig.  1). 
Consequently,  new  farm  output  records  were  set  with  progressively  fewer 
workers  on  farms .  Output  per  man-hour  and  per  farm  worker  in  1952  are 
the  greatest  on  record . 

A  continued  decrease  in  the  supply  of  farm  labor  and  the  number 
of  farm  workers  employed  is  expected  in  1953*  However,  further  prog¬ 
ress  in  mechanization  and  other  advances  in  technology  should  lower 
labor  requirements  and  reduce  the  number  of  workers  needed  on  farms. 
Even  so,  the  problem  of  replacing  some  skilled  and  dejoendable  regular 
workers  must  be  met  if  high  level  production  is  to  be  maintained. 

Although  only  a  nominal  increase  in  the  net  size  of  the  armed 
forces  is  probable  in  1953*  the  rotation  of  armed  services'  personnel 
will  create  labor  problems  for  some  farmers  who  will  lose  workers  to 
the  Armed  Services.  They  will  need  to  plan  for  replacements,  or  make 
other  adjustments  in  the  operation  of  their  farms. 

The  supply  of  experienced  regular  workers  next  year  may  be  even 
tighter  than  at  present.  Farm  workers  will  continue  to  shift  to  non¬ 
farm  employment  because  of  higher  wages  or  improved  working  and  living 
conditions.  It  may  be  good  business  for  farmers  in  need  of  labor  to  be 
on  the  lookout  for  potential  year-round  workers  and  train  them. 

Difficulties  may  be  experienced  in  getting  adequate  supplies  of 
seasonal  workers  in  come  areas  next  year.  More  extensive  use  of  custom 
work  and  exchanging  of  labor  will  help  in  meeting  these  difficulties. 
Also,  continued  provision  of  foreign  workers  would  help  in  areas  where 
supplies  of  domestic  workers  are  inadequate. 
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Table  1.-  Farm  wage  rates  and  related  data,  United  States, 

1935-39  average  and  1940-52 


(index  numbers,  1935*39  z  100) 


Period 

or 

year 

Farm  employment 

Man-hours 
of  farm 
work 

2/ 

Farm  output 

3 J 

Gross 

farm 

income 

per 

man-hour 

4/ 

Farm 

wage 

rates 

5/ 

Total  : 
1/  : 

Family 

1/ 

:  Hired 

Total 

• 

• 

:  Per 

: man -hour 

♦ 

• 

• 

• 

1935-39 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1940 

100 

99 

103 

98 

110 

112 

107 

107 

1941 

98 

97 

101 

97 

114 

118 

135 

125 

1942 

98 

97 

101 

101 

128 

127 

176 

163 

1943 

97 

97 

96 

100 

125 

125 

219 

217 

1944 

95 

97 

88 

100 

130 

130 

231 

263 

1945 

93 

96 

83 

95 

129 

136 

256 

297 

1946 

95 

98 

85 

93 

133 

143 

298 

320 

1947 

96 

98 

88 

91 

128 

l4l 

358 

346 

1948 

95 

96 

91 

89 

138 

155 

372 

365 

1949 

92 

93 

89 

89 

137 

154 

342 

354 

1950 

89 

90 

85 

83 

136 

164 

371 

352 

1951 

86 

87 

81 

86 

139 

162 

409 

388 

1952  6/ 

84 

85 

80 

83 

143 

172 

433 

4 17 

l/  Includes  farm  operators  and  members  of  their  families  working  without 


wages . 

2/  Total  man-hours  of  farm  work  in  terms  of  the  time  required  by  average 
adult  male  workers. 


3/  Net  calendar-year  production  for  eventual  human  use. 

5/  Because  of  the  increase  in  volume  of  output  and  the  increase  in  the  price 
of  farm  products,  gross  farm  income  per  man-hour  has  increased  at  about  the 
same  rate  as  have  farm  wage  rates  from  the  prewar  years  of  1935-39  to  1952. 
5/  Simple  average  of  quarterly  indexes  seasonally  adjusted, 

?/  Preliminary.  Estimates  of  farm  output  and  man-hours  for  1952  based 
chiefly  on  October  1952  report  of  the  Crop  Reporting  Board. 
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Farm  Power  and  Machinery 


Costs  of  iarra  machinery  and  power  in  1953  are  expected  to  be  mod¬ 
erately  higher  than  in  1952.  Retail  prices  of  farm  machines,  equipment 
and  motor  fuel  in  1952  were  higher  than  for  any  previous  year  but  the 
cost  of  keeping  workstock  and  prices  of  tires  were  moderately  below  the 
record  high  oi  earlier  years.  Prices  of  farm  machinery  rose  slightly 
during  1951  and  1952,  and  are  now  about  13  percent  above  the  June  30, 
1950  prices.  Most  of  this  increase  occurred  in  the  last  half  of  1950. 
Manufacturers  are  now  faced  with  increased  costs  of  materials  and  labor 
and  a  moderate  increase  in  prices  of  farm  machinery  seems  likely  for 
1953*  Prices  ex’  motor  fuel  and  tires  may  be  moderately  higher  in  1953 
than  in  1952. 


Production  of  farm  machinery  and  equipment  in  1952  fell  below  the 
record  level  of  last  year,  and  it  is  expected  to  total  the  lowest  for 
any  year  since  1948.  The  principal  reasons  for  the  decline  are  the  im~ 
pexet  ol  the  defense  program  build-up  and  work  stoppages  in  plants  produc¬ 
ing  steel  and  farm  machinery. 

With  farm  incomes  only  moderately  lower  than  in  1952  and  a  fur¬ 
ther  reduction  in  the  labor  force  in  prospect  for  1953,  demand  for  farm 
machinery  should  again  be  strong.  Such  important  machines  as  tractors, 
combines,  corn  pickers  and  balers  have  been  steadily  increasing  in 
number  and  this  trend  will  probably  continue  for  some  years.  Sufficient 
power  and  machines  will  be  available  to  maintain  agricultural  production 
at  a  high  level  in  1953 . 


Volume  of  exports  of  farm  machinery  in  the  first  half  of  1952 
was  about  12  percent  higher  than  in  the  same  period  in  1951  and  about 
the  same  as  the  high  exports  of  the  first  half  of  191x9,  Exports  of 
crawler  tractors  and  machinery  repair  parts  so  far  this  year  were  greater 
nan  in  1951  tut  exports  of  wheel  tractors  were  about  10  percent  less. 

Farmers'  purchases  of  farm  machinery  have  been  large  in  each  year 
ter  more  than  a  decade,  except  in  1943  when  supplies  were  severely 
restricted.  Preliminary  estimates  indicate  that  on  January  1,  1952 
ere  were  4,170,000  tractors  of  all  kinds  on  farms,  70  percent  more 
,  aa  Ju  1 ^5*  Of  the  1952  total  about  89  percent  were  the  wheel  type, 
including  homemade,  4  percent  were  crawlers,  and  7  percent  garden  trac¬ 
tors.  There  were  but  few  garden  tractors  on  farms  in  1940  or  earlier 
years. 


T  ?°tal  voluine  of  Power,  machinery,  and  equipment  on  farms 
January  1,  1952  was  about  85  percent  above  the  average  of  1935-39.  This 

nlnCT'o^S4-?°Wer  fr?m  laorses  and  mules.  With  relatively  high  purchases  ’ 
i.i  19?2  tne  amount  ol  machinery  and  power  on  farms  in  1953  will  exceed 
that  of  any  previous  year. 


Along  with  the  increase  in  volume  of  total  power  and  machinery 

Srn,™w»eWa£  peri0d  there  has  bcon  a  larse  deci*ase  in  horse  and 

below  the  ^Q^..?orSeS  r163  on1fams  January  1,  1952  were  60  percent 

935  39  average  (table  2).  The  1951  colt  crop  was  the  smallest 


Table  2.-  Horses  and  mules  and  tractors  on  farms  and  cost  of  keeping  horses  and  mules  and  of 

using  farm  tractors.  United  States,  1935-39  average  and  1940-52  1/ 
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in  more  "than  a  century  and  only  about  5  pore  ant  as  large  as  the  average 
colt  crop  of  World  War  I.  Prices  of  horses  and  mules  have  declined  each 
year  since  1943,  and  the  average  value  per  head  on  January  1,  1952  was 

°niy  55  percent  of  the  1935~39  average.  Numbers  of  motortrucks  on  farms 
continue*  to  increase. 


Feed 

Feed  costs  in  September  generally  differed  little  from  what  they 
were  6  months  ago  but  averaged  about  9  percent  higher  than  a  year  ago. 
Thi3  coming  winter  and  spring  corn  may  average  a  little  lower  in  price 
but  other  feed  grains  may  average  higher  because  of  the  smaller  crops 
pi  educed  in  1952.  High  protein  feeds  will  probably  average  higher.  In 
September  3-952  oil  meals  cost  about  one-fourth  more  than  during  the  same 
period  a  year  ago.  Hay  averaged  around  15  percent  higher.  The  average 
value  01  the  ration  fed  to  poultry  and  to  milk  cows  in  milk- selling 
areas  averaged  about  7  percent  higher  than  in  September  1951  (table  3). 

Feed  supplies  for  the  year  beginning  October  1952  total  a  little 
smaller  tnan  a  year  ago  (table  4).  With  some  reduction  in  number  of 
grain- consuming  livestock  on  farms  feed  supplies  per  animal  unit  will  be 
about  the  same  as  in  the  1951*52  season.  Because  of  the  increase  in  the 
corn  crop  a  larger  tonnage  of  feed  grains  was  produced  this  year  than 
in  1951  despite  a  smaller  production  of  oats,  barley  and  sorghum  grains. 
However,  carry-over  stocks  at  the  beginning  of  1952- 53  were  nearly  one- 
third  lower  than  a  year  earlier.  Supplies  of  oil  seed  meal  may  be  only 
slightly  smaller  than  in  1951*  Total  disappearance  of  feed  grains,  in¬ 
cluding  that  for  seed,  food,  industrial  purposes,  exports  and  feed, 
prooably  will  equal  1952  production  so  that  the  carry-over  of  feed 
grains  a  year  hence  may  be  about  the  same  as  this  fall. 


The  number  of  hogs  to  be  fed  in  1952" 53  will  be  smaller,  but  the 
numoer  of  beef  cattle  will  be  larger.  Feed  grains  required  to  feed  the 
171  million  animal  units  in  1952-53  and  also  that  for  other  uses  proba¬ 
bly  can  be  mot  by  1952  production.  However,  any  further  expansion  in 
grain- consuming  livestock  in  the  future  will  have  to  be  met  with  larger 

feed  grain  production  or  imports  of  feed  grain  unless  reserves  are  re¬ 
duced  3till  more. 


Ine  hay  supply  for  1952-53  is  4  percent  smaller  than  in  1951-52 
though  generally  of  better  quality.  The  number  of  roughage- consuming 
livestock  is  expected  to  be  up  about  4  percent.  Hay  supplies  per  animal 
unit  will  be  below  average  but  probably  will  be  adequate  in  most  areas. 
However,  they  will  be  short  in  much  of  the  South  and  in  other  areas 
where  drought  reduced  hay  production. 


Supplies  of  feed  grains  and  hay  in  the  South  in  relation  to  the 

till*  are  much  bclov  average.  It  would  require  inship- 

ments  of  6-7  million  tons  of  feed  grains  and  nearly  4  million  tons  of 

y.  0  'rin£  tho  supply  up  to  average  in  the  South.  Supplies  of  feed 
grains  in  relation  to  livestock  in  the  North  Central  Region  are  about 
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Table  3.-  Average  prices  of  feeds  in  the  United  States, 
September  15,  1952  with  comparisons 


Item 

Unit 

Sept.  15, 
1950 

• 

• 

:Sept,  15, 
:  1951 

• 

• 

: March  15 
•  1952 

0 

• 

:Sept.  15, 

:  1952 

Prices  received  by  farmers 

Corn 

Bushel 

$  1.44 

$  1.65 

$  1.65 

$  1.71 

Oats 

do. 

.73 

.78 

.89 

.84 

Barley 

do. 

1.14 

1.17 

1.36 

1.43 

Sorghum  grain 

Cwt . 

1.77 

2.12 

2.52 

3.02 

Hay,  baled 

Ton 

20.30 

21.30 

25.10 

25 .00 

Feed  grains  and  bay,  Index 

number  (1935-39=100) 

204 

227 

241 

246 

Prices  paid  by  farmers 

Mixed  dairy  feed  1 6$ 

Cwt . 

3.64 

4.07 

4.43 

4.37 

Laying  cash 

do. 

4.60 

4.94 

5.29 

5.35 

Cottonseed  meal 

do . 

4.35 

4.40 

5.06 

5.33 

Soybean  meal 

do. 

4.44 

4.77 

5.37 

6 ,08 

Linseed  meal 

do. 

4„34 

49+2 

5.01 

5.43 

Meat  scrap 

do . 

6.75 

6  c  29 

6.56 

6.73 

Bran 

do. 

3.08 

3.58 

4.02 

3.77 

Middlings 

do. 

3.28 

3.76 

4.09 

3.96 

Alfalfa  bay,  baled 

Ton 

29.60 

33.20 

39-10 

37.6o 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  for 

feed,  Index  number 

242 

(1935-39=100) 

213 

223 

242 

Average  value  of  concentrate 

ration  fed  to  poultry  and 

milk  cows  1/ 

Fed  to  poultry 

Cwt . 

3.68 

3.99 

4.24 

4.28 

Fed  to  milk  cows  in  milk 

3.87 

3.88 

selling  areas 

Cwt . 

3.21 

3.62 

Fed  to  milk  cows  in  cream 

3.45 

3.4o 

selling  areas 

Cwt . 

2.84 

3.26 

1 /  Value  of  the  corn,  oats,  oil  meal,  millfeed,  commercial  mixed  feed,  etc., 
making  up  100  pounds  of  "grain"  ration. 
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Table  5»-  Returns  per  $1.00  of  feed  cost.  United  States, 
September  15,  1952,  with  comparisons  l/ 


Item 

1935-39 

average 

Sept.  15, 
1950 

Sept.  15, 
1951 

March  15, 
1952 

Sept.  15, 
1952 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Eggs 

1.72 

1.56 

1.97 

1.14 

1.62 

Chickens 

1.84 

1.47 

1.4l 

1.31 

1.36 

Milk 

1.92 

I.89 

2.03 

1.94 

I.98 

Butterfat 

1.55 

lo37 

1.53 

1.6l 

1.52 

Hogs 

1.50 

1.80 

1.48 

1.24 

1.36 

Beef 

1.39 

2.35 

2.60 

2.21 

1.88 

Sheep 

1.44 

1.92 

2.04 

1.49 

1.4o 

(index  numbers  1935-39=100) 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Eggs 

100 

91 

115 

66 

94 

Chickens 

100  , 

80 

77 

71 

74 

Milk 

100 

98 

106 

101 

103 

Butterfat 

100 

88 

99 

104 

98 

Hogs 

100 

120 

99 

83 

90 

Beef 

100 

169 

187 

159 

135 

Sheep 

100 

133 

142 

103 

97 

l/  The  following  quantities  of  feed  were  used  in  calculating  feed  cost: 
7  pounds  of  poultry  ration  per  dozen  eggs;  4|  pounds  of  poultry  ration 
per  pound  of  chicken;  7?  bushels  of  corn  plus  20  pounds  of  soybean  meal 
per  100  pouiids  of  hog3;  30  pounds  of  concentrate  ration  fed  to  milk 
cows  in  milk  selling  areas  plus  the  value  of  110  pounds  of  hay,  per 
100  pounds  of  milk;  7^  pounds  of  concentrate  ration  fed  to  milk,  cows  in 
cream  selling  areas  plus  the  value  of  27.5  pounds  of  hay  in  Minnesota 
and  Iowa,  per  pound  of  butterfat;  3  bushels  of  corn  plus  600  pounds  of 
hay  per  100  pounds  of  beef  cattle;  2  bushels  of  corn  plus  1,500  pounds 
of  hay  per  100  pounds  of  sheep  and  lambs.  It  was  assumed  that  for 
each  100  pounds  of  sheep  and  lamb  produced  20  pounds  of  wool  were 
produced  from  the  same  feed.  The  quantity  of  hay  for  milk  cows,  beef 
cattle  and  sheep  includes  an  allowance  for  silage  and  pasture.  It 
was  assumed  that  the  feed  nutrients  from  pasture  would  cost  l/4  as  much 
per  pound  as  they  would  if  obtained  from  hay. 
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average  thus  permitting  the  usual  large  outshipments  to  deficit  areas. 
Supplies  of  corn  in  the  western  Corn  Belt  are  substantially  larger  and 
of  better  quality  than  in  1951*  Hay  supplies  in  relation  to  livestock 
are  below  the  postwar  average  in  the  West  North  Central  Region  and  in 
the  West  but  are  above  average  in  the  East  North  Central  Region. 

In  September  returns  from  feed  fed  to  beef  cattle  were  still  1/3 
above  average  although  much  lower  than  a  year  ago  (table  5).  Milk  was 
above  average.  All  other  livestock  enterprises  were  below  average  and 
lower  than  a  year  ago.  Returns  from  hogs  and  eggs  have  improved  in  this 
respect  since  last  March.  Returns  from  butterfat  and  sheep  have  declined. 
Comparable  data  are  not  available  for  returns  to  the  broiler  industry. 

The  Maryland  State  Department  of  Markets  reported  for  the  week  of  Septem¬ 
ber  2k  a  price  of  31*2  cents  per  pound  for  broilera  and  5*66  cents  per 
pound  for  feed.  This  indicates  returns  of  $1.70  per  $1.00  of  feed,  assum¬ 
ing  3.25  pounds  of  feed  fed  per  pound  of  broiler  produced.  This  is 
higher  than  either  6  months  or  a  year  ago. 


Seeds 

Price 3  farmers  are  paying  currently  for  alfalfa  end  clovc-r  seeds 
are  lower  than  those  of  last  spring,  but  prices  of  grass  seeds,  except 
orchard grass  and  common  ryegrass,  are  higher.  Retail  prices  since  last 
spring  have  declined  the  most  for  tall  fescue  and  common  ryegrass.  Ad¬ 
vances  have  been  largest  for  timothy  seed . 

Farmers  are  paying  less  this  fall  than  last  for  19  out  of  25 
important  legume  and  grass  seeds.  All  winter  cover  crop  seeds,  alfalfa, 
white  and  Ladino  clover,  Kentucky  bluegrass,  and  orchardgrass  are  lower 
than  a  year  ago.  Declines  are  most  marked  for  tall  fescue,  sweet  and 
blue  lupines,  Ladino  clover,  and  improved  varieties  of  alfalfa  seed. 
Compared  with  last  fall  retail  prices  went  up  most  for  crested  wheat- 
grass  and  timothy.  Smaller  advances  occurred  with  smooth  bromegrass, 
redtop,  alsike  clover,  and  red  clover. 

Compared  with  the  1946-50  average  for  the  spring  (data  for  the 
corresponding  fall  period  are  not  available),  retail  prices  this  fall 
are  lower  for  red,  white,  and  Ladino  clover,  bluegrass,  tall  fescue, 
common  ryegrass,  and  smooth  bromegrass.  On  the  other  hand,  prices  are 
above  average  for  alfalfa,  alsike  clover,  timothy,  redtop,  and  crested 
wheatgrass.  The  current  retail  price  of  orchardgrass  is  about  average. 

Current  supplies  (1952  production  plus  carry-over)  of  clovers, 
except  Ladino  and  crimson  (considered  a  winter  cover  crop),  and  the 
grasses,  except  the  ryegrasses  (winter  cover  crops),  are  smaller  than 
a  year  ago.  But  supplies  of  Ladino  clover,  fescues,  bentgrass,  and 
winter  cover  crop  seeds  are  larger.  Based  on  supplies  and  current 
price  trend 3 ,  it  would  appear  that  prices  next  spring  of  alsike  clover, 
timothy,  redtop,  orchardgrass,  smooth  bromegrass,  and  crested  wheat- 
grass  seed  would  be  higher  than  in  the  spring  of  1952,  while  prices  of 
64  Ladino  clover,  white  clover,  tall  fescue  and  common  ryegrass 
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would  bo  lower.  Little  change  from  the  spring  of  1952  is  indicated  in 
next  spring’s  prices  of  red  clover,  sweetclover,  and  Kentucky  bluegrass 
seed . 

As  general  conditions  appear  now,  farmers  probably  will  benefit 
by  purchasing  timothy,  red top,  smooth  bromegrass  and  crested  wheatgrass 
seeds  this  fall,  and  postponing  until  spring  the  purchases  of  tall 
fescue,  ryegrass  and  all  legume  seeds  except  alsike  clover. 


Fertilizer 

In  the  spring  of  1952,  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  fertilizer  av¬ 
eraged  around  3  percent  higher  than  in  the  same  period  a  year  earlier. 
The  Office  of  Price  Stabilization  recently  granted  permission  to  raise 
prices  to  include  freight  rate  increases  on  fertilizer.  As  a  result, 
prices  paid  by  farmers  for  fertilizer  in  1953  could  be  increased  3  to 
4  percent.  Such  an  increase  probably  will  occur  in  the  West  and  Mid¬ 
west,  but  fertilizer  prices  in  other  areas,  particularly  the  Southeast, 
probably  will  change  little  from  present  levels . 

If  domestic  production  of  fertilizer  continues  as  expected  and 
usual  import-export  balances  prevail,  the  aggregate  supply  of  the  three 
primary  plant  nutrients  available  for  the  1952-53  season  probably  will 
exceed  the  record  amount  available  for  use  in  1951“52  by  around  12  por- 
cent . 


Nitrogen  (N):  The  supply  of  nitrogen  (N)  available  for  1952-53 
is  presently  estimated  at  1,585  thousand  tons.  This  estimate  is  based 
on  current  information  as  to  when  a  number  of  new  synthetic  ammonia 
plants  are  expected  to  be  completed,  allows  for  some  increased  produc¬ 
tion  at  by-product  plants,  and  assumes  about  the  same  import-export 
balance  as  in  1951-52.  This  represents  an  increase  of  slightly  more 
than  11  percent  above  the  reported  1951-52  supply  of  1,425  thousand 
tons . 


It  is  estimated  that  the  supply  of  solid  nitrogen  materials 
(dry  nitrogen)  for  1952*53  represents  approximately  62  percent  of  the 
total  supply,  and  that  solutions  and  liquid  materials  (wet  nitrogen) 

38  pei-cent.  For  the  previous  year  these  percentages  were  approxi¬ 
mately  65  and  35* 

Phosphates  (F2O5):  Producers  of  superphosphates  and  related 
phosphatic  fertilizer  materials  were  able  to  overcome  some  of  their 
sulphur  and  sulphuric  acid  problems  during  the  12  months  ending  June 
30,  1952,  with  the  result  that  production  was  larger  than  expected. 
Assuming  some  continued  improvement  and  the  availability  of  new  sources 
of  sulphuric  acid,  the  sux^ply  of  phosphates  for  1952*53  is  presently 
forecast  at  2,465  thousand  tons  of  available  x^hosphoric  oxide  (P2O5). 

An  additional  300  to  350  thousand  tons  of  total  phosphoric  oxide  can  be 
expected  in  the  form  of  ground  phosphate  rock  and  other  materials. 
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The  estimated  supply  of  available  phosphoric  oxide  for  the  1952- 
53  season  is  about  10  percent  above  the  2,235  thousand  tons  which  were 
put  into  domestic  trade  channels  in  1951“52. 

Potash  (KqO):  The  1952-53  supply  of  potash  for  fertilizer  pur¬ 
poses  will  reflect  production  by  new  facilities  plus  increases  by  older 
operating  units.  Some  increase  in  imports  may  occur.  Exports  also  are 
expected  to  show  some  increase.  Taking  these  factors  into  account,  it 
is  estimated  that  the  1952-53  supply  will  be  around  1,850  thousand  tons 
of  potash.  This  amount  is  about  17  percent  above  the  reported  I95I-52 
supply  of  1,585  thousand  tons. 


Building  Materials,  Supplies  and  Containers 

Prices  of  building  materials  have  been  generally  stable  for 
nearly  2  years.  The  present  level  is  2  percent  below  the  record  high 
reached  in  the  spring  of  1951-  It  still  costs  about  $800  to  buy  the 
materials  needed  to  build  a  typical  poultry  house  large  enough  for  200 
layers.  In  1940  the  cost  of  these  same  materials  was  only  $300. 

Although  prices  of  building  materials  have  increased  slightly 
since  June,  they  probably  will  not  be  much  higher  in  1953  than  they  are 
at  present  and  may  even  be  lower.  There  are  sonic  indications  that  the 
demand  for  building  materials  may  decline  slightly  from  the  present  high 
level . 


Prices  of  fencing  materials  are  expected  to  be  about  5  percent 
higher  in  1953  than  they  have  been  for  the  last  year  and  a  half.  T, /hole- 
sale  prices  of  steel  mill  products  increased  about  that  much  a  few  weeks 
ago  and  this  increase  is  expected  to  be  reflected  in  the  prices  paid  by 
farmers  for  fencing  materials.  In  June  it  took  about  $670  worth  of 
materials  to  build  a  mile  of  fence  consisting  of  32- inch  woven  wire,  two 
strands  of  4-point  barbed  wire  and  alternate  steel  and  wood  posts  one 
rod  apart.  The  same  materials  that  sold  for  less  than  $300  in  1935-39 
probably  will  coot  about  $700  next  spring. 


Prices  of  farm  supplies  averaged  6  percent  higher  in  June  than  a 
yaar  earlier.  An  18  percent  advance  in  prices  of  baler  and  binder  twine 
was  an  important  contributing  factor. 

Prices  02  containers  are  about  5  percent  lower  than  they  were 
last  year  but  they  are  still  about  20  percent  higher  than  they  were  in 
1950. 


No  serious  shortages  of  building  materials,  supplies  or  contain¬ 
ers  are  expected  in  1953 . 
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Pesticides 

Retail  prices  of  some  important  pesticides  are  lower  than  a 
year  ago,  while  others  are  mostly  unchanged.  Prices  in  1953>  however, 
for  most  finished  pesticidal  preparations  and  mixtures  are  not  expected 
to  differ  greatly  from  those  in  1952. 

The  problems  of  distributing  an  adequate  supply  of  finished 
pesticidal  preparations  and  mixtures  to  control  pests  of  particular 
crops  or  for  other  sjjecialized  uses  have  become  highly  complicated .  It 
is  no  longer  possible  to  manufacture  and  to  distribute  all  the  pesti¬ 
cides  needed  by  farmers  within  a  few  weeks  before  they  are  used.  Plans 
should  be  made  as  early  as  possible,  therefore,  to  purchase  sufficient 
quantities  of  pesticides  to  meet  minimum  needs.  Manufacturers  and  dis¬ 
tributors  are  dependent  upon  farmers  to  make  known  their  needs  for 
pesticides  so  that  the  demand  may  be  anticipated  in  advance  of  the  time 
of  actual  use. 

The  rate  of  production  of  pesticides  during  the  first  half  of 
1952  was  higher  than  during  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.  The  pro¬ 
longed  drouth  during  the  past  summer  in  a  large  part  of  the  country, 
particularly  in  the  South,  reduced  the  intensity  of  pest  infestations, 
and  the  quantity  of  pesticides  used  was  less  than  that  of  last  year. 
Consequently,  plentiful  stocks  of  many  important  pesticides  have  accumu¬ 
lated  and  are  depressing  current  production  of  certain  materials.  The 
capacity  is  ample  to  produce  the  pesticides  needed,  and  supplies  for 
the  1953  season  will  be  adequate  provided  fanners  make  their  needs  known 
early. 


Farm  Land  Values  and  Rentals 

Prices  of  farm  real  estate  rose  only  1  percent  from  March  1  to 
July  1,  1952,  the  smallest  gain  for  any  4-month's  period  since  the 
Korean  outbreak.  Gains  in  two-thirds  of  the  States  were  limited  to  3 
percent  or  loss,  although  16  States  showed  small  declines  or  no  change. 
The  national  index  of  farm  real  estate  values  as  of  July  1,  1952  was 
213  (1912-14  =  100),  5  percent  above  a  year  earlier  and  24  percent  above 
the  pre-Korean  level  (table  6) . 

General  over-all  stability  in  prices  of  farm  products  during  the 
first  half  of  1952,  together  with  some  slackening  in  inflationary  pres¬ 
sures  in  the  nonagricultural  segment  of  the  economy  are  largely  responsi¬ 
ble  for  slowing  the  rise  in  farm  land  prices.  Rising  farm  production 
costs  and  some  concern  as  to  the  future  trend  of  farm  income  also  have 
served  to  reduce  the  demand  at  current  prices  and  slow  down  farm  real 
estate  activity.  Also,  the  number  of  farms  on  the  market  continues  at 
a  low  level. 

Although  many  of  the  forces  responsible  for  the  sharp  rise  in 
farm  land  prices  during  the  first  year  following  the  Korean  outbreak  are 
no  longer  operating,  values  are  expected  to  show  some  further  gain  during 
the  last  half  of  1952,  and  perhaps  through  the  first  few  months  of  1953* 
But  the  increase  is  likely  to  be  less  than  5  percent  above  the  July,  1952 
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Table  6.—  Farm  Real  Estate:  Index  numbers  of  average  value 
per  acre  and  percentage ' change  1/ 


Geographic 

Index  numbers 
(1912-14  =  100) 

Change 

year 

during 

ending 

Change  during 

4  months  ending 

division  • 

•  I95O 

1951 

—1-952 

March  July 

July 

1951 

July 

1952 

July 

1951 

July 

1952 

' 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

New  England 

158  ! 

163 

l6cr 

173 

4 

4 

2 

2 

Middle  Atlantic 

157 

172 

190 

188 

13 

4 

5 

-1 

E.  North  Central 

166 

194 

211 

215 

19 

8 

3 

2 

W .  North  Central 

l4l 

I63 

178 

178 

17 

5 

4 

0 

South  Atlantic 

22  8 

255 

284 

290 

18 

8 

5 

5 

2 

E .  South  Central 

264 

298 

327 

331 

17 

5 

1 

W.  South  Central 

191 

235 

253 

255 

20 

9 

4 

1 

Mountain 

156 

176 

188 

194 

19 

3 

7 

3 

Pacific 

180 

199 

213 

213 

15  ' 

i 

6 

0 

United  States 

169 

193 

211 

213 

17 

5 

5 

1 

1/  All  farm  land 

with  improvements 

as  of 

March  except  as 

indicated . 

level.  However ,  with  net  farm  income  in  1953  expected  to  be  somewhat 
ower  than  in  1952,  some  weakness  could  develop  by  mid-year  which  would 
reduce  values ■ moderately  below  present  levels  by  early  1954. 


Total  rents  paid  in  1952  probably  will  reach  a  new  record,  largely 
because  of  a  5-percent  rise  in  cash  rental  rates  for  farms  and  for  hay 
and  pasture  on  share- rented  farms.  The  value  of  the  crop-share  rents 
is  expected  to  be  about  2  percent  higher  than  in  1951,  but  rents  from 
arms  rented  on  a  live stock- share  basis  may  be  down  slightly.  Prelimi¬ 
nary  estimates  place  total  gross  rents  for  1952  at  $3,379  million  ur> 
percent  from  1951.  Landlord's  expenses  will  also  be  higher,  however 
especially  those  for  taxes  and  building  maintenance,  so  net  rents  will' 
e  aoouc  the  same  as  in  1951.  With  farm  real  estate  values  above  a  year 

IS0  f  Lf  f\tUrn  °n  thG  inveetment  ^n  valued  at  current  prices 
will  be  slightly  below  1951.  * 


substantial  change  in  rental  rates  is  expected  during  1953  be- 
al  shares  change  slowlv  and  cash  rents  are  slow  to  respond  to 


No 

cause  rental  shares  change  slowly  and 
moderate  changes  in  farm  income. 


Interest,  Taxes,  and  Insurance 

in  •  lQSP^vo ~  Total  interest  charges  on  farm-mortgage  debt 

eat  charSa  in  PS7°nt  0b0V°  1951'  0113  “  «pected  that  inter- 

cst  charges  in  1953  may  be  around  7  percent  higher  than  in  1952. 

Some  firming  of  interest  rates  on  new  mortgages  has  been  in 
evldanc°  since  !951.  The  average  interest  £S,  on^utstLing 
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farm-mortgage  debt  is  now  4.7  percent.  However,  the  chief  cause  of  the 
rise  in  total  interest  charges  is  the  increase  in  volume  of  farm- 
mortgage  debt. 

There  was  no  substantial  change  in  the  distribution  of  farm- 
mortgage  debt  by  lender  in  1952.  From  about  1940  through  1951;  there 
was  a  tendency  for  lenders  other  than  the  federally  sponsored  agencies 
to.  increase  their  shares  of  the  total  farm-mortgage  debt. 

Interest  charges  on  non- real-estate  debt  of  farmers,  excluding 
loans  made  or  guaranteed  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  at  a  record  level  in  1952.  The  amount  of  interest  to  be 
paid  during  1952  on  such  debt  is  10-15  percent  greater  than  during 
1951  and  will  probably  exceed  a  half  billion  dollars. 

The  main  cause  of  the  increased  cost  of  interest  on  non-real- 
estate  debts  is  the  expansion  in  the  use  of  this  type  of  credit.  The 
total  outstanding  non- real-estate  debt  on  July  1,  1952  is  estimated  at 
8.3  billion  dollars;  a  year  earlier  it  was  estimated, at  7-^  billion 
dollars.  The  non- real- estate  debt  is  now  increasing , at  a  slower  rate 
than  during  the  year  immediately  following  the  Korean  outbreak. 

Some  further  rise  in  the  cost  of  non-real-estate  farm  credit 
probably  will  occur  in  1953*  It  is  doubtful,  however,  that  it  will  be 
as  large  as  during  1952. 

On  the  basis  of  amounts  owed  to  banks  and  federally  sponsored 
lenders,  the  greatest  increase  in  non- real-estate  credit  costs  was  in 
the  Mountain  and  We st  North  Central  regions.  In  those  regions,  the 
debt  increased  about  19  percent  between  July  1951  and  July  1952.  The 
smallest  incroase--10  percent--occurred  in  the  West  South  Central 
region.  In  no  States  were  there  decreases  in  non-real-estate  debt 
during  that  year. 

Farm  faxes  -  Farmers  in  most  States  paid  more  taxes  in  1952 
than  in  the  preceding  year,  and  they  probably  will  pay  more  in  1953* 

An  increase  of  about  5  percent  in  farm  real  estate  levies  and  a 
slightly  greater  increase  in  farm  personal  property  taxes  is  expected 
in  1953*  Income,  motor  vehicle,  retail  sales,  and  other  taxes  paid  by 
farmers  probably  will  be  as  high  as  or  higher  than  they  are  this  year. 

Federal  income  tax  rates  that  were  raised  in  the  1951  Revenue 
Act  became  fully  effective  in  1952  and  are  assumed  to  remain  in  force 
next  year.  With  taxable  income  slightly  lower  in  1953;  income  taxes 
paid  by  farmers  to  the  Federal  Government  will  not  change  greatly.  A 
few  States  lowered  their  effective  income  tax  rates  in  1952. 

Retail  sales  tax  laws  were  changed  very  little  by  the  l8  State 
legislatures  that  met  in  1952.  A  few  legislatures  lowered  gasoline 
taxes  but  more  raised  them,  and  amounts  farmers  pay  may  be  expected  to 
increase . 


Since  the  general  trend  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  Government 
expenditures  appear  to  be  upward,  it  is  likely  farmers'  total  tax  bill 
will  increase. 


Insurance  -  Fire  and  windstorm  insurance  assessments  paid  by 
farmers  to  farm  mutual  companies  probably  will  be  higher  in  1953  than 
in  either  1952  or  195-1*  If  farm  property  valuations  continue  to  in¬ 
crease,  further  increases  in  insurance  costs  are  expected  in  1953-  The 
total  amount  of  insurance  carried  by  such  companies  has  increased 
steadily  in  recent  years.  The  increased  assessments  of  mutual  companies 
paid  by  farmers  have  been  due  primarily  to  increases  in  the  amounts  of 
insurance  carried ,  rather  than  to  substantial  increases  in  rates  per 
$100  of  insurance.  Assessment  rates  averaged  about  26.7  cents  per  $100 
in  1951  and  may  be  as  low  as  2 6  cents  in  1952  if  losses  are  not  exces¬ 
sive.  As  the  insurance  in  force  increases  assessment  rates  have  tended 
to  decline.  Rates  in  1953  may  be  slightly  lower  than  in  1952. 

I11  recent  years  the  safety  funds  of  farm  mutual  fire  insurance 
companies  have  increased  at  a  faster  rate  than  has  the  insurance  in 
force.  This  has  tended  to  increase  the  stability  of  assessment  rates 
and  decrease  the  probability  and  amount  of  an  extra  assessment  levy. 

Federal  crop  insurance  was  offered  in  1952  in  874  counties,  an 
increase  of  64  counties  over  1951*  Total  premiums  were  approximately 
11  percent  more  than  in  1951 ,  hut  multiple  crop  insurance  increased  by 
40  percent.  Severe  losses  due  to  extensive  drought  conditions  which 
prevailed  in  many  southern  and  some  northern  Great  Plains  States  re¬ 
sulted  in  indemnities  being  paid  to  farmers  in  these  areas  which 
exceeded  premiums.  In  other  sections  of  the  country  due  to  favorable 
crop  conditions  indemnities  paid  out  will  be  substantially  less  than 
premiums . 


Farmers  paid  about  20  percent  more  premiums  in  1952  than  in  1951 
i 01  hail  insurance  011  growing  crops.  About  25  percent  more  insurance 
was  carried  than  in  any  previous  year.  Losses  were  about  average. 


Costs  and  Returns  on  Selected  Types  of  Farms 

The  information  presented  here  illustrates  changes  in  costs  and 
returns  on  four  important  types  of  farms  in  widely  separated  areas, 
and  is  intended  to  show  how  returns  to  farmers  in  different  localities 
and  opera oing  different  types  of  farms  are  affected  in  varying  degrees 
by  changes  in  prices  and  production  costs.  The  information  does  not 
necessarily  represent  changes  on  farms  generally  throughout  the  country 
or  farms  in  a  particular  area.  The  projections  for  1953  for  the  four 
types  ot  farms  assume  that  prices  received  and  production  expenditures 

made  by  farmers  will  develop  about  as  indicated  in  earlier  sections  of 
this  report. 


Hog-beef  i  f^tt»j_ning  farms  ,  Corn  Belt  -  Production  costs  on  hog- 
beef  fattening  farms  in  the  Corn  Belt  probably  will  average  only 
slightly  higher  in  1952  than  in  1951-  Higher  prices  for  machinery  and 
supplies,  higher  wage  rates  for  hired  labor  and  higher  taxes  will  be 
offset  largely  by  lower  prices  paid  for  feeder  cattle.  Volume  of  pro¬ 
duction  on  these  farms  in  1952  probably  will  be  about  14  percent  higher 
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than  a  year  earlier,  but  lower  prices  received  for  cattle  and  hogs  will 
hold  down  gross  income  to  about  3  percent  above  1951*  Net  farm  income 
also  will  average  about  3  percent  above  1951  (figs.  2  and  3)* 

These  farms  average  slightly  over  200  acres  with  two-thirds  of 
the  land  in  crops.  Corn  is  the  most  important  crop  grown.  About  75 
to  80  percent  of  the  income  is  from  the  sales  of  hogs  and  fat  cattle. 
Most  of  the  cattle  are  raised  on  the  farms  but  a  few  are  purchased  each 
year.  Total  investment  in  1952  was  about  $70,000  at  current  prices. 

These  farms  are  highly  mechanized  with  relatively  high  returns  to  labor 
and  management . 

S'. 

In  1952  the  acreage  of  corn  harvested  per  farm  will  be  about  the 
same  as  in  1951 >  but  the  yield  will  be  about  63  bushels  compared  with 
92  in  1951*  Hog  production  in  1952  will  be  10  to  12  percent  lower  than 
in  1951* 

If  cost  rates  and  prices  received  in  1953  develop  about  as  indi¬ 
cated  in  earlier  sections  of  this  report,  and  average  growing  condi¬ 
tions  prevail,  costs  on  these  farms  in  1953  probably  will  average  about 
4  percent  above  1952,  while  gross  income  probably  will  average  about 
8  percent  below.  Consequently,  net  farm  income  would  average  about  10 
or  12  percent  below  1952.  The  purchasing  power  of  the  returns  to  oper¬ 
ator  and  family  for  labor  and  management  would  be  lower  than  any  year 
since  194].. 

Northeast  dairy  farms  -  The  average  commercial  family- operated 
daixy  farm  in  the  central  Northeast  specialized  dairy  area  has  about 
22  cows  and  l4  head  of  other  cattle,  plus  a  farm  flock  of  about  95  chick¬ 
ens.  Sales  of  fluid  milk  account  for  about  75  percent  of  cash  receipts 
and  purchases  of  grain  account  for  about  35  percent  of  total  expendi¬ 
tures  on  these  farms. 

Production  costs  on  these  farms  in  1952  are  manning  about  8  per¬ 
cent  higher  than  in  1951*  Prices  paid  for  the  dairy  ration  in  the 
first  nine  months  of  1952  averaged  nearly  14  percent  higher  than  in  the 
corresponding  months  of  1953-* 

The  cost  of  dairy  herd  replacements  is  higher  now  than  a  year 
ago  despite  a  reduction  in  prices  received  for  cows  sold  for  beef.  The 
embargo  on  imports  of  cattle  from  Canada,  imposed  because  of  the  recent 
outbreak  of  hoof  and  mouth  disease  in  that  country,  is  partly  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  increase  in  cost  of  replacements. 

Some  further  increases  in  costs  are  expected  in  1953*  Although 
the  cost  of  concentrate  feed  is  not  expected  to  change  materially, 
moderate  increases  are  expected  in  wage  rates,  taxes,  and  in  prices 
paid  for  machinery,  supplies  and  fencing  materials. 

Net  farm  income  on  these  farms  is  expected  to  be  about  9  percent 
lover  in  1952  than  in  1951  (fig*  4).  Returns  to  the  operator  and  his 
family  for  labor  and  management  will  be  lower  and  the  purchasing  power 
of  these  returns  will  be  well  below  the  1945-49  average. 
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FARM  INCOME,  OPERATORS’  RETURNS, 
and  OPERATORS'  PURCHASING  POWER 

Hog-Beef  Fattening  Farms,  Corn  Belt 

$  THOUS. 
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Net  farm  income 
Return  to  operator  <S*  family 
Purchasing  power 

(IN  1937-41  DOLLARS) 
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FARM  INCOME,  OPERATORS’  RETURNS, 
and  OPERATORS’  PURCHASING  POWER 

Dairy  Farms,  Central  Northeast 
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PRODUCTION,  INPUT  PER  UNIT  OF 
PRODUCTION,  and  PRICES  RECEIVED 
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The  decline  in  expected  earnings  is  largely  the  result  of 
higher  costs.  Volume  of  production  is  down  slightly  from  1951  mainly 
because  of  a  smaller  hay  crop  and  input  per  unit  of  production  is  up 
slightly  (fig.  5). 


Ii  cost  rates  and  prices  received  in  1953  develop  about  as  in- 
dicated  in  earlier  sections  of  this  report  and  average  growing  con¬ 
ditions  prevail,  net  farm  income  on  these  farms  in  I953  will  be  about 
5  percent  lower  than  in  1952. 


cotton  farms  -  Southern  Piedmont  cotton  farms  are 
located  in  the  Piedmont  area  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  These  farms 
have  55  acres  of  cropland  of  which  15  acres  are  in  cotton.  About  one- 
third  of  the  cotton  is  raised  by  croppers.  Mule  power  is  used  on 
nearly  half  the  farms  although  mechanization  is  proceeding  rapidly. 

Total  investment  amounted  to  $13,000  in  1951  and  two-thirds  of  gross 
cash  receipts  came  from  cotton  and  cottonseed . 


Total  farm  expenses  on  these  farms  in  1952  will  be  about  6  per¬ 
cent  below  1951  even  though  wage  rates  of  hired  labor  and  prices  paid 
for  most  items  used  in  production  have  remained  the  same  or  increased 
Lower  farm  expenditures  result  largely  from  smaller  payments  made  in 
kind  to  the  cropper  and  his  family  for  their  labor  because  of  lower 
yields  per  acre  and  lower  price  of  cotton  and  cottonseed.  Expenses 
for  picking  cotton  and  ginning  also  are  smaller.  However,  total  cost 

f r  “ait  °L ?roduction  in  1952  probably  will  be  6  percent  higher  than 
m  95  •  This  increase  is  due  mostly  to  lower  yield  per  acre  in  1952. 

Net  farm  income  and  return  to  operators  and  their  families  for 
labor  and  management  in  1952  will  be  nearly  $700  below  1951  which  was 
a  record  high  year  for  cotton  farms  in  this  area  (fig.  6). 


In  addition  to  lower  yields  of  cotton  lower  prices  received  for 
SOi ?  contribute  to  the  expected  reduction  in  income  in 

952  (fig.  7).  During  the  first  9  months  of  1952  cotton  prices  averaged 
about  5  percent  below  the  1951  calendar  year  average.  Prices  of  cotton¬ 
seed  for  the  same  period  averaged  about  23  percent  below  last  year. 

Assuming  average  yields  in  1953,  total  cost  per  unit  of  produc- 
tion  would  be  only  slightly  lower  than  in  1952  despite  higher  prices 
paid  for  many  items  used  in  production.  However,  unit  costs  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  higher  than  in  1951  when  cotton  yields  were  very  good 
Asoummg  normal  yields,  higher  cost  rates,  and  current  prices  deceived 

iT1Q°oe  ^  19?3  W°Uld  avera®e  about  $1,500  compared  with  about' 
$1,350  m  1952  and  a  little  over  $2,000  in  1951. 

— -t-er  wha-at  farms,  Southern  Plains  -  Returns  to  operators  and 

about  *8  ln  Central  Kansas  are  expected  to  aver- 

age  about  $0,400  per  farm;  or  higher  than  any  year  in  the  last  two 

ecades, except  19^7,  partly  because  of  exceptionally  high  yields  and 

larger  Wheat  acreages  harvested  In  1952  on  these  faLs  (?ig  8)?  “or 

these  same  reasons  production  expenditures  in  1952  probably  will  average 

about  8  percent  above  1951.  Higher  prices  for  production  goods 
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FARM  INCOME,  OPERATORS'  RETURNS, 
and  OPERATORS'  PURCHASING  POWER 


Co tton  Farms,  Southern  Piedmont 


$  THOUS. 


Net  farm  income 

Return  to  operator  <S*  family 

Purchasing  power 

(IN  1937-41  DOLLARS  ) 
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higher  wage  rates  for  labor  account  for  raost  of  this  increase,  although 
tractors  and  combines  were  used  more  and  more  labor  was  hired  to  har¬ 
vest  the  large  crop.  Prices  received  in  1952  will  average  above  those 
of  1951  primarily  because  of  higher  prices  for  grain  sorghums.  Prices 
received  for  most  other  crops  and  for  livestock  are  expected  to  bo 
about  the  same  or  below  those  of  1951* 


These  winter  wheat  farms  average  slightly  over  600  acres  of  which 
about  330  acres  were  harvested  for  crops  and  an  additional  135  acres 
were  in  summer  fallow.  About  three-fourths  of  the  income  on  these  farms 
is  from  the  sale  of  wheat  and  grain  sorghum  and  nearly  one-fourth  from 
the  sale  of  livestock  and  livestock  products.  Corn,  oats,  barley  and 
hay  are  grown  primarily  for  feed.  These  farms  are  highly  mechanized. 

The  operator  and  his  family  do  all  the  work  except  for  a  few  days  of 
hired  labor  during  wheat  harvest  in  early  summer,  and  during  wheat  plant¬ 
ing  and  sorghum  harvest  in  the  fall.  Total  investment  value  in  1952  was 
about  $60,000. 

f 

Costs  in  1953  are  expected  to  be  only  slightly  above  1952.  Prices 
paid  for  production  items  probably  will  average  about  5  percent  above 
1952  (fig.  9),  but  if  average  yields  are  obtained,  less  labor  will  be 
hired  and  total  tractor  and  machine  operating  costs  will  be  less.  How¬ 
ever,  if  yields  are  at  average  levels  and  slightly  lower  prices  are 
received,  incomes  will  be  down.  Returns  to  operator  and  family  for 
laboi  and  management  would  then  average  about  $4,700.  With  higher  prices 
for  items  used  in  family  living,  the  purchasing  power  of  these  returns 
would  be  the  lowest  since  1940. 


Crop  yields  are  highly  variable  in  this  area  and  acreage  abandon¬ 
ment  of  wheat  has  varied  greatly.  Wheat  yields  on  a  harvested  acreage 
basis,  which  show  less  variation  than  on  a  planted  acreage  basis,  have 
varied  from  6  to  22  bushels  on  these  farms.  Abandonment  has  varied  from 
2  to  67  percent.  Over  the  20-year  period,  1930-49,  wheat  yields  averaged 
13.6  uush^ls  per  acre.  Yields  have  been  higher  than  average  in  10  of  the 
20  years.  Except  for  1949,  yields  since  1940  have  been  above  the 
time  average . 
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FARM  INCOME,  OPERATORS’  RETURNS, 
and  OPERATORS’  PURCHASING  POWER 

Winter  Wheat  Farms,  Southern  Plains 


Figure  8 


PRODUCTION,  INPUT  PER  UNIT  OF 
PRODUCTION,  and  PRICES  RECEIVED 

Winter  Wheat  Farms ,  Southern  Plains 
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Farm  production  expenses  advanced  rapidly  from 
around  5.8  billion  dollars  in  1938  to  about  18.9  bil¬ 
lion  in  1948.  They  declined  slightly  in  1949  prima¬ 
rily  because  of  a  drop  in  prices  paid  for  feed  grains. 
Largely  as  a  result  of  the  Korean  war  production 


expenses  advanced  rapidly  after  1949,  and  were 
a  record  high- approximately  23  billion -in  1952; 
nearly  3%  times  those  in  1940.  They  probably  will 
average  slightly  lower  in  1953- 


Goods  and  services  used  in  production:  Prices  paid  by  farmers  and  farm  wage  rates.  United  States 

(Index  numbers  1935" 39  •  100) 
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camodltles, 
interest, 
taxes  and 
wage 

rate* - 
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Live- 

:  Motor 

Motor 

Farm  : 

Farm 

Building  ' 

Ferti- 

:  only  : 

Feed 

stock 

:  supplies 

vehicles 

machinery: 

supplies 

fencing 

lizer 

Seed  : 

* 

materials  ' 

Wage 

rates 

1/ 


1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 
191* 

1915 
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GENERAL  SITUATION 


With  prices  received  by  farmers  for  most  farm  products  at  a 
substantially  lower  level  in  I953  than  in  1952  and  cost  rates  to 
farmers  only  slightly  lower,  the  cost-price  squeeze  in  agriculture 
this  year  is  more  severe  than  in  1952,  and  net  farm  income  is  expected 
to  be  lower.  Prices  received  by  farmers  in  the  first  three  months  of 
1953  averaged  9  percent  below  the  comparable  quarter  in  1952  and  10 
percent  above  the  pre-Korean  level  (first  half  of  1950). 

Prices  paid  for  commodities  and  services  used  in  farm  produc¬ 
tion,  including  interest,  taxes  and  wage  rates  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1953  averaged  about  3  percent  below  the  same  quarter  a  year  ago 
but  were  still  about  14  percent  above  the  average  for  the  first  half 
of  1950  (preKorea).  The  decline  from  a  year  ago  was  due  mainly  to  a 
drop  in  prices  of  feed  and  of  feeder  and  rep/lacement  livestock. 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  for  motor  supplies,  motor  vehicles,  and  build¬ 
ing  and  fencing  materials  generally  have  remained  uncnanged  during 
the  past  year.  Those  for  farm  machinery,  farm  supplies,  and  ferti¬ 
lizer,  tax  rates  and  wages  paid  to  hired  labor  have  increased  slightly. 

H  <*  be*  *1*  , 

*•/) 
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Prices  paid  for  items  used  in  production  including  interest, 
taxes  and  wage  rates  probably  will  average  somewhat  lower  for  1953 » 
as  a  whole,  than  in  1952  (fig.  l).  Prices  of  feeder  and  replacement 
livestock  may  continue  at  about  current  levels  during  the  next  few 
months  and  then  decline  seasonally.  Feed  grain  prices  may  strengthen 
some  in  the  next  2  or  3  months.  After  that  time'  prospects-  for  the 
1953  crop  will  largely  determine  the  level’  of  prices.-  Prices  farmers 
pay  for  other'  production  items  are  not  expected  'to*  change-  greatly 
from  1952  levels . 

Costs  and  returns  prospects  in  1953  will  differ  greatly  accord- 

.*  *  -  *  .  *  .  .  •  [  *  . '  » 

ing  to  location  and  type  of  farm.  Costs  will  continue  about  at  1952 
levels  on  most  types  of  farms,  although  seme  reduction  in  expenditures 
will  result  on  those  types  of  farms  that  make  large  purchases  of  feed 
and  livestock.  Reductions  in  net  returns  will  be  greatest  on  those 
farms  whose  commodities  have  had  greatest  price  reductions  from  1952, 
such  as  beef  cattle.  Total  costs  as  well  as  gross  income  depend  upon 
the  scale  of  production  as  well  as  on  the  level  of  prices  paid  and 
prices  received.  At  prospective  cost-price  relationships  for  1953> 
farmers  in  most  areas  are  likely  to  continue  production  at  relatively 
high  levels. 

Farm  laborers  and  supplies  of  practically  all  items  and  mate¬ 
rials  used  in  farm  production  are  expected  to  be  adequate  to  meet 
needs  for  1953*  Farm  wage  rates  in  1952  averaged  about  7  percent 
above  1951  and  a  little  over  4  times  the  prewar  ( 1935” 39 )  average. 

A  slight  increase  in  farm  wage  rates  and  a  further  decrease  in  the 

*  *  *  *  *  ”  *  • 

supply  of  farm  labor  are  expected  in  1953*  Farmers  in  some  areas  may 
find  it  difficult  to  obtain  dependable  and  experienced  help  and  to 
get  some  seasonal  jobs  done  on  time. 
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Inventories  of  motor  vehicles  and  machines  on  farms  January  1, 
1953  were  the  largest  on  record.  Materials  allocated  to  farm  machin¬ 
ery  manufacturers  for  the  first  half  of  1953  will  he  about  as  large 
as  those  for  the  first  half  of  1952  and  generally  sufficient  to  meet 
manufacturers’  requirements.  Consequently  supplies  of  machinery  and 
equipment  should  be  plentiful. 

Prices  of  alfalfa,  clovers,  fescues,  ryegrasses,  seed  wheat, 
oats  and  barley  are  lower  this  spring  than  last,  but  prices  are 
higher  for  grass  seeds,  lespedezas,  and  seed  corn  this  spring.  Prices 
of  some  of  the  important  kinds  of  fertilizers  probably  will  be  slightly 
higher  in  1953  than  in  1952.  However,  dealers  in  some  areas  may  lower 
fertilizer  prices  slightly  in  order  to  stimulate  sales.  In  relation¬ 
ship  to  prospective  prices  of  farm  products  it  will  still  pay  many 
farmers  to  use  more  fertilizer.  Supplies  of  nitrogen  fertilizer  avail¬ 
able  for  crops  this  year  are  around  1 6  percent  higher  than  a  year 
earlier.  Supplies  of  phosphate  and  potash  fertilizers  available  for 
use  this  season  are  about  8  and  10  percent  above  those  of  a  year  ago. 

Manufacturers'  prices  of  many  important  pesticidal  chemicals 
are  down  from  10  to  50  percent  from  the  prices  paid  in  the  first  half 
of  1952.  Two  important  exceptions  are  sulfur  and  copper  sulfate, 
prices  of  which  have  risen  about  15  and  25  percent,  respectively.  Con¬ 
sumption  of  pesticides  during  1952  was  considerably  below  expectation 
because  of  light  insect  infestations.  In  view  of  the  expanded  capacity 
to  produce  major  pesticides,  and  because  carry-over  stocks  were  com¬ 
paratively  high,  supplies  are  expected  to  be  adequate  to  meet  antici¬ 
pated  needs  in  1953- 
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Farm  Labor 

.  » 

A  slight  increase  in  farm  wage  rates  and  a  further  decrease  in 
the  supply  of  farm  labor  are  in  prospect  for  1953* 

Average  wage  rates  paid  by  U.  S.  farmers  in  January  this  year 
were  about  3  percent  higher  than  a  year  ago.  This  is  the  smallest 
increase  of  any  year  since  the  Korean  hostilities  began.  January 
wage  rates  were  less  than  1  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier  in  some 
parts  of  the  country.  Farm  wage  rates  for  this  year  as  a  whole  are 
expected  to  be  only  slightly  higher  than  last  year.  Among  areas  and 
during  different  seasons  the  rise  will  vary  depending  on  the  extent  of 
net  losses  of  farm  workers  to  industry  and  the  Armed  Forces,  on  changes 
in  the  demand  for  labor,  and  on  prices  received  for  farm  products. 

Around  one  percent  fewer  workers  were  employed  on  farms  during 
the  first  two  months  of  this  year  than  a  year  ago.  For  the  same  months 
the  drop  from  1951  to  1952  was  about  2.5  percent.  This  also  approxi¬ 
mated  the  decrease  in  average  annual  farm  employment  from  1951  to 
1952  (table  1). 

During  certain  periods  in  1953  farmers  in  some  areas  will  have 
the  usual  problems  in  getting  their  work  done  well  and  in  good  season. 
Throughout  most  of  the  country  the  supply  of  skilled  and  experienced 
year-round  workers  is  expected  to  continue  tight.  Generally,  however, 
the  supply  of  labor  is  expected  to  be  sufficient  to  maintain  farm 
production  at  high  levels.  In  the  past,  farm  production  has  increased 
despite  a  fairly  steady  reduction  in  quantity  of  labor  used  (Figure  2- 
Farm  Output  and  Labor  Input).  This  has  been  achieved  by  greater  use 
of  mechanical  power  and  other  technological  developments  in  farming. 

The  higher  skills  required  by  this  advanced  stage  of  farm  mechaniza¬ 
tion  make  it  important  to  maintain  an  adequate  force  of  experienced 
and  dependable  year-round  workers  on  farms. 

The  decline  in  farm  labor  supply  from  1952  is  not  expected  to 
be  large.  Opportunities  for  non-farm  employment  will  continue  to 
attract  workers  to  industry  because  of  comparatively  high  wage  rates 
and  other  considerations.  Estimates  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
indicate  that  non- farm  employment  in  February  of  this  year  was  the 
highest  of  any  February  on  record.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
net  change  in  agricultural  workers  that  will  result  from  the  Armed 
Forces  rotation  program  in  1953 . 

Greater  use  of  machines,  more  custom  work  or  additional  ex¬ 
change  of  labor  among  neighbors  in  many  instances  have  helped  fill  the 
gap  left  by  workers  who  leave  the  farm  to  enter  the  Armed  Services  or 
take  non-farm  jobs.  Workers  from  foreign  sources  are  expected  to  be 
available  for  seasonal,  work  in  areas  where  the  supply  of  domestic 
workers  is  inadequate. 
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Table  1.-  Farm  wage  rates  and  related  data,  United  States, 

1935”39  average  and  1940-52 

(index  numbers,  1935“ 39  =  10°) 


Period 

or 

year 

Farm  employment 

Man-hours 
of  farm 
work 

2/ 

Farm  output 

3/ 

Gross 

farm 

income 

per 

man-hour 

4/ 

Farm 

wage 

rates 

If 

Total  : 
1/  : 

Family 

1/ 

Hired 

Total  : 

Per 

man¬ 

hour 

1935-39 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1940 

100 

99 

103 . 

•  98 

110  . 

112 

107 

107 

1941 

•••  98 

97  - 

101  : 

97 

114 

118 

136 

125 

1942 

■•98 

97 

101 

101  •. 

12a 

127 

177 

163 

1943 

97 

97 '  •  • 

96 

100  • 

125 

125 

220 

217 

1944 

95 

97 

88 

100 

130 

130 

232 

263 

1945 

93 

96 

83 

95 

129 

136 

257 

297 

1946 

95 

98 

85 

93 

133 

143 

300 

320 

1947 

96 

98 

88  • 

91  -•  •> 

'  128  • 

141 

360 

346 

1948 

95 

96-  • 

91 

89  - 

•-  138 

155 

374 

365 

1949 

92 

93 

89 

89 

137 

154 

344 

35^ 

1950 

89 

90 

85 

83 

.136 

164 

372 

351 

1951 

86 

87 

81 

86 

139 

162 

412 

388 

1952  6/ 

84 

85 

79 

•■83 

144 

.  \ 

173 

^33 

4l6 

wages. 

2/  Total  man-hours  of  farm  work  in  terms  of  the  time  required  by  average 
adult  male  workers. 

3/  Net  calendar-year  production  for  eventual  human  use. 

4/  Because  of  the  increase  in  volume  of  output  and  the  increase  in  the 
price  of  farm  products,  gross  farm  income  per  man-hour  has  increased  at 
about  the  same  rate  as  have  farm  wage  rates  from-  the  prewar  years  of 
1935-39  to  1952. 

3/  Simple  average  of  quarterly  indexes  seasonally  adjusted. 

6/  Preliminary. 


Figure  2 
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Farm  Power  and  Machinery 

Wholesale  prices  of  both  farm  machinery  and  motor  vehicles  are 
now  about  12  percent  above  the  June  1950  prices.  Most  of  the  price 
increases  for  farm  machinery  since  June  1950  occurred  in  the  last  half 
of  that  year.  There  were  moderate  increases  in  1951  but  very  little 
change  in  1952.  Prices  of  farm  machinery  and  motor  vehicles  are  at  a 
high  level  but  increases  since  the  1935" 39  period  have  been  less  than 
the  increases  in  prices  received  by  farmers  for  their  products  or  the 
increase  in  wages  of  farm  labor. 

The  present  value  of  farm  machinery  and  equipment  on  a  typical 
160-acre  hog-dairy  farm  in  the  Corn  Belt  is  about  $6,000.  To  replace 
this  machinery  at  1953  prices  would  cost  about  $12,000.  At  1935"39 
prices  this  new  machinery  would  have  cost  about  $6,000. 

Large  crop  acreages  and  slightly  shorter  supplies  of  farm  labor 
in  prospect  for  1953  would  favor  a  relatively  high  volume  of  purchases 
of  machinery  by  farmers  this  year.  There  are  indications,  however,  of 
a  slowing  up  in  buying  of  some  items.  Also  drouthy  conditions,  un¬ 
favorable  crop  prospects  in  the  major  wheat  areas,  and  a  much  greater 
decline  in  prices  received  than  in  prices  paid  may  restrict  farmers' 
purchases  of  new  machinery  in  some  area3  in  1953* 

Production  of  farm  machinery  in  1953  probably  will  be  below  the 
high  average  of  1948-52.  Complete  data  on  the  production  of  farm 
machinery  in  1952  are  not  yet  available.  Preliminary  estimates  indi¬ 
cate  production  of  wheel  tractors  was  about  25  percent  below  that  of 

1951  with  most  of  the  reduction  in  the  small  sizes.  Production  of 
crawler  tractors  in  1952  was  only  slightly  below  the  1951  record. 
Indications  are  that  production  of  machinery  other  than  tractors  in 

1952  was  maintained  at  a  higher  rate  than  for  wheel  tractors.  Total 
output  of  tractors,  other  farm  machinery  and  equipment  in  1952  proba¬ 
bly  was  around  10  percent  below  that  of  1951* 

Value  of  exports  of  farm  machinery  in  1952  was  about  5  percent 
belotf  the  high  1951  level  principally  because  of  smaller  foreign 
takings  of  wheel  tractors,  especially  the  small  sizes.  About  57,000 
wheel  tractors  were  exported  in  1952,  about  30,000  below  the  high  1951 
shipments.  Exports  of  crawler  tractors  and  repair  parts  in  1952  were 
larger  than  in  1951* 

The  total  volume  of  power  and  machinery  on  farms  has  been  in¬ 
creasing  for  more  than  a  decade  and  on  January  1,  1952  was  about  84 
percent  above  the  1935-39  average  (table  2).  Purchases  of  farm  machin¬ 
ery  in  1952  were  sufficiently  large  to  permit  a  further  increase  during 
the  year.  Inventories  of  power  and  machines  on  farms  January  1,  1953 
were  the  largest  on  record. 

Numbers  of  tractors  have  been  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate.  On 
January  .1,  1952  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  4,170,000  tractors 
of  all  types  on  our  farms.  At  the  beginning  of  1953  it  appears  that 
there  were  about  4.4  million  tractors  on  farms,  three  and  one-third 
times  the  1935*39  average. 


Table  2.-  Farm  p’over  and  machinery  and  related  data.  United  States,  1935" 39  average  and  1940-52 
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The  increase  in  the  total  volume  of  power  and  machinery  on  farms  has 
taken  place  while  the  horse  and  mule  population  has  been  decreasing  sharply. 

On  January  1,  1953  there  were  about  36  percent  as  many  horses  and  mules  on 
farms  as  in  1935" 39* 

Demand  for  workstock  has  been  declining  and  prices  in  recent  years  have 
been  low.  There  have  been  continuous  and  heavy  reductions  in  the  size  of  the 
colt  crop.  In  1952  only  113,000  colts  were  raised,  the  smallest  crop  in  more 
than  a  century  and  only  5  percent  as  large  as  the  average  colt  crop  at  the 
beginning  of  World  War  I.  Only  5.6  million  head  of  horses  and  mules  of  all 
ages  were  on  farms  on  January  1,  1953* 

About  93  percent  were  work  animals  (3  years  and  over).  This  number  of 
work  animals  is  about  one-fourth  of  the  peak  number  of  1923  and  about  38  per¬ 
cent  of  the  1935"39  average.  A  relatively  high  percentage  of  horses  and  mules 
now  on  farms  are  kept  primarily  for  purposes  other  than  field  work,- 

Feed 

Stocks  of  feed  grains  on  January  1  were  up  2  percent  compared  with  a 
year  earlier,  and  the  carry-over  this  fall  probably  will  be  up  20-25  percent 
from  last  year.  Fifteen  percent  more  beef  cattle  on  feed,  11  percent  fewer 
fall  pigs  being  marketed,  15  percent  fewer  spring  pigs  expected  to  be  farrowed 
3  to  4  percent  fewer  chickens  in  laying  flocks,  probably  more  farm  chickens 
and  broilers  and  fewer  turkeys  to  be  raised  add  up  to  about  2-3  percent  fewer 
grain- consuming  livestock  for  the  feeding  year  beginning  last  October. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  feed  grains  and  hay  in  March  1953  aver¬ 
aged  about  9  percent  below  those  of  a  year  ago  (table  3)*  Corn,  oats,  barley, 
and  hay  were  lower  in  price  than  a  year  ago.  Sorghum  grains  were  higher. 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  for  most  byproduct  feeds  and  commercial  mixed 
feeds  were  lower  in  March  1953  than  a  year  ago.  The  average  value  qf  the  poul 
try  ration  was  6  percent  below  March  1952,  and  the  value  of  the  concentrate 
ration  fed  to  milk  cows  in  milk  selling  areas  was  5  percent  less  than  a  year 
ago.  The  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  all  feed  was  6  percent  less. 
Prices  probably  will  continue  below  those  of  a  year  ago  through  the  first  half 
of  1953'  Prospects  for  1953  feed  grain  crops  will  become  important  in 
influencing  prices  in  the  late  spring  and  summer. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  all  livestock  and  livestock  products  on 
March  15  averaged  12  percent  below  March  a  year  ago.  Prices  of  hogs  and  eggs 
were  higher,  but  the  price  of  beef  cattle  was  down  36  percent,  lambs  21  per¬ 
cent,  butterfat  about  14  percent,  milk  10  percent  and  wool  3  percent. 

Compared  with  a  year  ago  returns  per  dollar  of  feed  cost  are  higher  for 
hogs,  eggs  and  broilers  and  lower  for  milk,  butterfat,  beef  cattle  and  sheep. 
Despite  the  drop  in  the  price  of  beef  cattle,  beef  still  gives  above  average 
returns  per  $1.00  of  feed  (table  4).  However,  returns  per  $1.00  of  feed  cost 
for  cattle  feeders  in  1951-52  were  only  equal  to  the  1935“39  average  and  below 
the  1947-49  average.  Returns  for  1952-53  probably  will  be  below  average. 
Butterfat  dairying  with  March  prices  gave  the  lowest  return  of  any  livestock 
enterprise  in  relation  to  1935-39*  Returns  have  been  below  average  for  hogs 
for  the  past  two  years,  but  now  are  above  average. 
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Table  3.-  Average  prices  of  feeds  in  the  United  States, 
March  15,  1953  with  comparisons 


Item 

Unit 

March  15, 
1951 

March  15, 
1952 

Sept.  15, 
1952 

March  15, 
1953 

Prices  received  by  farmers 

- 

Corn 

Bushel 

$  1.60 

$  I.65 

$  1.71 

$  1.46 

Oats 

do. 

•  92 

•  89 

.84 

.78 

Barley 

do. 

1.34 

1.36 

1.43 

1.32 

Sorghum  grain 

Cwt. 

2.12 

2.52 

:  3-02 

2.66 

Hay,  baled 

Ton 

23.10 

25.10 

25.OO 

24.40 

Feed  grains  and  hay.  Index 

1 

number  (1935“ 39  =  100) 

232 

241 

246 

219 

Prices  raid  by  farmers 

Mixed  dairy  feed  l6^> 

Cwt . 

4.07 

4.43 

4.37 

4.18 

Laying  mash 

do. 

4,92 

5.29 

505 

5.00 

Broiler  mash  1/ 

do  • 

5-**3 

5.74 

5.34 

Cottonseed  meal 

do. 

4.89 

5.06 

5.33 

4.95 

Soybean  meal 

do. 

4.75 

5-37 

6.08 

4.91 

Linseed  meal 

do. 

4.55 

5.01 

5.43 

5.27 

Meat  scrap 

do . 

6.56 

6.56 

6.73 

5.48 

Bran 

do. 

3-31 

4.02 

3.77 

3.62 

Middlings 

do. 

3.47 

4.09 

3.96 

3 .66 

Alfalfa  hay,  baled 

Ton 

3]i.10 

39 '10 

37.60 

38.50 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  for 

- 

feed.  Index  number 

(1935-39  =  100) 

224 

242 

242 

227 

Average  value  of  concentrate 

ration  fed  to  poultry  and 

milk  cows  2/ 

Fed  to  poultry 

Cwt. 

4.00 

4.24 

4.28 

3-97 

Fed  to  milk  cows  in  milk 

selling  areas 

Cwt. 

3-51* 

3.87 

3.88 

3.68 

Fed  to  milk  cows  in  cream 

selling  areas 

Cwt. 

3-21 

3.45 

3-40 

3.25 

1/  Price  of  chick  starter  mash  used  in  this  table  before  1953* 

2/  Value  of  the  corn,  oats,  oil  meal,  millfeed,  commercial  mixed  feed,  etc., 
making  up  100  pounds  of  "grain"  ration. 


With  most  livestock  enterprises  giving  below  average  returns 
in  relation  to  feed  prices,  special  attention  should  be  given  by 
livestock  producers  to  use  of  practices  that  reduce  costs. 
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Table  4.-  Returns  per  $1.00  of  feed  cost  of  livestock  enterprises, 
United  States,  March  15,  1953#  with  comparisons  1/ 


Livestock 
enterprise  or 
product 

1935“39 

average 

:  1947-49 
|  average 

'March  ±5, 
:  1951 

‘March  15, 

;  1952 

Sept.  15, 
1952 

March  15, 

:  1953 
• 

Bollax's 

Dollars 

Doll ars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Eggs 

1.72 

1.68 

I.56 

1.14 

1.62 

1.6l 

Broilers 

l.6o 

I.63 

1.62 

1-39 

1/ 

1.51 

Milk 

1.92 

1.92 

1,94 

1.94 

1.98 

1.74 

Butterfat 

1.55 

1.42 

'  1 .40 

1.6l 

1.52 

1.37 

Hogs 

1.50 

I.65 

1.64 

1.24 

I.36 

I.69 

Sheep ' 

1.44 

1.41 

2,64 

1.4o 

1 . 4o 

1-33 

Beef 

1.39 

1.74 

2.53 

2.21 

1.83 

1.52 

Cattle 

1951-52 

-952-53 

feeding  2/ 

1.21 

1.49 

1 

.22 

3/ 

(index  numbers  1935" 39=100) 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Eggs 

loo 

98 

91 

66 

■  94 

94 

Broilers 

100 

102 

101 

87 

1/ 

94 

Milk 

100 

100 

101 

101 

103 

91 

Butterfat 

100 

92 

90 

io4 

98 

88 

Hogs 

100 

110 

1C9 

83 

90 

113 

Sheep 

100 

98 

183 

103 

97 

92 

Beef 

100 

125 

182 

159 

135 

109 

Cattle 

1951-52 

1952-53 

feeding  2 / 

100 

123 

100 

3i 

1/  The  following  quantities  of  feed  were  used  in  calculating  feed  cost: 

7  pounds  of  poultry  ration  per  dozen  eggs;  4|-  pounds  of  chick  starter  per 
pound  of  broiler  in  1 935'' 39*  In  1951  and  1952,  3f  pounds  of  chick  starter 
and  in  1953#  3|‘  pounds  of  broiler  mash.  No  prices  available  on  broiler  mash 
before  1953-  7j?  bushels  of  corn  plus  20  pounds  of  soybean  meal  per  100 
pounds  of  hogs;  30  pounds  of  concentrate  ration  fed  to  milk  cows  in  milk 
selling  areas  plus  the  value  of  110  pounds  of  hay,  per  100  pounds  of  milk; 

pounds  of  concentrate  ration  fed  to  milk  cows  in  cream  selling  areas  plus 
the  value  of  27. 5  pounds  of  hay  in  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  per  pound  of  butter- 
fat;  3  bushels  of  corn  plus  600  pounds  of  hay  per  100  pounds  of  beef  cattle; 

2  bushels  of  corn  plus  1,50 0  pounds  of  hay  per  100  pounds  of  sheep  and  lambs. 
It  was  assumed  that  for  each  100  pounds  of  sheep  and  lamb  produced  20  pounds 
of  wool  was  produced  from  the  same  feed:  The  quantity  of  hay  fox'  milk  cows, 
beef  cattle  and  sheep  includes  an  allowance  for  silage  and  pasture.  It  was 
assumed  that  the  feed  nutrients  from  pasture  would  cost  l/4  as  much  per 
pound  as  they  would  if  obtained  from  hay. 

2/  Based  on  table  6,  Livestock  and  Meat  Situation,  Sept. -Oct.,  1952. 
Designed  to  represent  average  feeding  experience  in  the  Corn  Belt. 

3/  Season  not  completed. 
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'  ;  ,  Seeds 

Farmers  are  paying  lower  seed  prices  this  spring  than  last  for 
alfalfa,  clovers,  fescues,  ryegrasses,  seed  wheat,  oats,  and  barley 
according  to  early  season  reports.  Sharpest  declines  in  prices  from 
last  year  have  occurred  for  tall  fescue,  alfalfa,  and  Lad i no  clover. 

On  the  other  hand  prices  are  higher  than  s  year  earlier  for  most  of 
the  grass  seeds,  lespedeza,  and  seed  corn..  Advances  are  greatest 
for  lenpedezas  and  late  forage  crop  seeds,  such  as  the  millets  except 
Japanese,  Sudangrass,  and  the  sorgos  ("canes'). 

Production  in  1952  of  the  29  seed  crops  for  which  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  made  estimates  totaled  966  million  pounds,  25 
percent  larger  than  in  1951  and  10  percent  above  the  1941-50  average. 
Imports  of  these  seeds  from  July  1,  1952  tnrough  February,  1953 > 
totaled  66.4  million  pounds,  were  a  third  larger  than  during  the  same 
period  a  year  earlier  and  nearly  2§-  times  the  1941-50  average.  But 
the  carry-over  of  these  seeds  into  the  1952  crop  year,  totaling  531 
million  pounds,  was  about  a  seventh  smaller  than  a  year  earlier. 
However,  it  was  nearly  three  times  the  1941-50  average  which  includes 
7  out  of  10  years  in  which  the  carry-over  of  Austrian  Winter  peas  and 
lupine  was  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  record  1951  and  1952  carry¬ 
overs  . 

With  increased  production  and  imports  more  than  offsetting  the 
smaller  carry-over,  the  supply  of  more  than  1.5  billion  pounds  of  the 
29  legume  and  grass  seeds  for  planting  during  the  1952-53  season  is 
9  percent  larger  than  for  the  preceding  season  and  43  percent  above 
the  1941-50  average.  The  supply  of  each  of  the  legumes,  except 
lespedeza  and  purple  vetch,  is  above  average,  but  the  supply  of  such 
grasses  as  timothy,  redtop,  crested  wheatgrass,  and  Sudangrass  seed 
is  much  below  average,  and  also  about  a  fifth  to  a  third  smaller 
than  a  year  ago.  Except  for  these  four  seeds,  lespedeza,  and  some  of 
the  late  forage  crop  seeds,  there  seem3  to  be  enougn  seed  to  take 
care  of  expected  requirements  and  still  leave  larger  than  average 
carry-overs  of  most  kinds . 


Fertilizer 

Prices  of  fertilizer  to  farmers  in  the  spring  of  1953  prob¬ 
ably  are  a  little  higher  than  last  fall  although  wholesale  prices 
for  some  items  remain  unchanged.  Wholesale  prices  for  ammonium 
sulfate  and  for  superphosphate  are  up  10  and  7  percent  over  last 
spring.  Wholesale  prices  for  mixed  fertilizers  are  around  2  percent 
higher  than  a  year  ago.  The  increased  freight  rates  on  fertilizer 
prices  to  farmers  were  reflected  in  retail  prices  for  fertilizer 
last  fall,  so  that  prices  in  the  spring  of  1953  should  generally  show 
little  change. 
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Operation  of  typical  160-acre  southern  Piedmont  cotton  farms 
growing  about  15  acres  of  cotton,  16  acres  of  corn  and  10  acres  each 
of  small  grain  and  hay  used  about  10.7  tons  of  fertilizer  in  1952  at 
a  cost  of  about  $450.  In  1940  this  quantity  of  fertilizer  would  have 
cost  about  $260.  In  1953  it  probably  will  cost  the  farm  operator 
about  $470. 

Revised  estimates  of  supplies  of  nitrogen  (N)  phosphoric  oxide 
(PgO-)  and  potash  (K2O)  available  for  use  during  the  year  ending  June 
30;  1953  indicate  ah  aggregate  increase  of  approximately  11  percent 
over  the  supply  available  the  previous  year. 

Nitrogen  (N) :  The  supply  available  for  the  year  1952-53  is 
estimated  at  I,6o0  thousand  tons  of  nitrogen,  16-5  percent  above  the 
1,425  thousand  tons  reported  as  available  last  year.  Current  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  available  supplies  will  be  about  4.7  percent  above  the 
estimates  made  last  fall.  Nitrogen  solutions  probably  will  comprise 
about  36  percent  of  the  total  for  1952-53;  compared  with  about  35 
percent  last  year. 

Phosphoric  oxide  (P2O5):  Present  indications  are  that  supplies 
of  P2O5  available  for  1952-53  will  be  about  8  percent  above  those  for 
1951-52.  The  current  estimate  is  that  2,4l0  thousand  tons  will  be 
available,  for  use.  as  fertilizer  for  the  year  ending  June  30;  1953* 

This  does  not  include  quantities  available  in  the  form  of  ground  rock 
phosphate  and  other  materials. 

Potash  (K2O) .  Revised  estimates  indicate  that  supplies  of 
KgO  for  the  1952-53  season  will  be  about  1,745  thousand  tons,  10  per¬ 
cent  above  those  available  j.ast  year. 

In  contrast  with  fixed  expenses  3uch  as  taxes,  interest  and 
normal  repairs  and  replacement,  expenditures  made  by  individual 
farmers  for  fertilizer  can  be  varied  a  great  deal  from  year  to  year. 
The  question  faced  by  the  farmer  is  one  of  determining  how  much 
fertilizer  to  use.  Thi3  depends  on  the  value  of  the  additional  yield 
obtained  from  an  additional  quantity  of  plant  nutrients  and  the  cost 
of  that  much  fertilizer. 

Some  estimates  of  response  of  corn  to  fertilizer  obtained  in 
the  eastern  section  of  the  Corn  Belt  indicate  that  at  current  prices 
and  costs,  the  most  profitable  rate  of  fertilizer  application  per 
acre  averages  about  175  pounde  of  plant  nutrients,  or  875  pounds  of 
a  fertilizer  carrying  20  percent  plant  nutrients.  This  probably  is 
more  than  10  times  the  rate  applied  on  the  average  acre  of  corn  in 
this  area. 
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■  The  crop  response  to  applications  of  fertilizer,  of  course, 
varies  greatly  from  farm  to  farm.  The  farmer  who  is  short  of  labor 
will  be  interested  in  the  estimate  that  at  the  most  profitable  rate 
of  application,  the  yield  of  corn  per  hour  of.  man  labor  in  one  farm¬ 
ing  area  in  the  eastern  Corn  Belt  is  about  3  times  as  large  as  where 

no  fertilizer  is  applied.  This  is  a  broad  average.  Based  on  the 
estimated  average  yield  response  and  on  surveys  of  production  costs, 
a  net  return  of  $35  per  acre  above  all  costs  of  producing  corn  in 

one  farming  area  in  the  Corn  Belt  would  be  obtained  if  70  pounds  of 

plant  nutrients  were  applied.  Eat  production  costs  vary  among  in¬ 
dividual  farmers.  For  example,  if  the  total  production  cost  per 
acre  of  corn  were  $10  higher  than  in  the  instance  just  related,  an 
application  of .130  pounds  of  plant  nutrients  would  be  needed  to  obtain 
net. returns  of  $35  per  acre.  When  fixed  costs  are  high  it  is 
important  to  give  particular  attention  to  practices  that  increase 
yields.  .In  many  areas  a  higher  rate  of  application  of  fertilizer  on 
a  somewhat  smaller  acreage  .of. corn  and  use  of  fertilizer  a3  needed  to 
establish  more  improved  hay  and  pasture  would  reduce  the  cost  of  feed 
production  and  increase  net  incomes. 


Building  Materials,  Supplies  and  Containers 

.  There  has  been  almost  no  change  in  the  average  price  of  farm 
building  materials  in  the  last  2  years .  The  last  change  of  any  con¬ 
sequence  occurred  shortly  after  tne  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War  when 
prices  paid  by  farmers  for  building  materials  increased  12  percent  in 
less  than  a  year.  Since  March  1951  these  prices  have  remained  at  or 
near  the  record  high  level  of  almost  two  and  two-thirds  times  19^0. 

These  cost  estimates  are  based  on  changes  in  the  cost  of  a 
bill  of  materials  for  a  typical  poultry  house  large  enough  for  200 
ben3 .  At  CJ.S.  average  prices,  these  materials  (exclusive  of  sand 
and  gravel)  would  have  cost  $304  in  1940,  $717  in  June  1950,  $80.1  in 
March  1951,  and  $803  in  December  1952.  Between  March  1951  and 
December  1952  the  cost  of  this  bill  of  materials  varied  between  $79^ 
and  $803 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  for  building  materials  were  slightly 
lower  in  mid-February  than  a  month  earlier  but  strengthened  a  little 
during  March.  The  dollar  volume  of  all  construction  put  in  place 

in  January  and  February  was  5 2  percent  above  a  year  earlier. 

* 

The  cost  of  fencing  materials  was  higher  in  December  1952  than 
ever  before.  Prices  increased  more  than  4  percent  in  the  last  half 
of  1952  largely  as  a  result  of  the  increase  in  the  price  of  steel. 

The  cost  of  materials  for  a  mile  of  fence  consisting  of  32-inch 
woven  wire,  two  strands  of  4-point  barbed  wire  with  alternate  steel 
and  wood  posts  set  one  rod  apart  and  with  2  galvanized  gates  was  not 
more  than  $300  in  1940.  These  same  materials  would  cost  $700  today. 
To  build  a  mile  of  cheaper  fence  comprised  of  four  strands  of  barbed 
wire  now  requires  an  outlay  of  $480  for  materials  compared  with  less 
than  $200  before  World  War  II. 
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Prices  paid  by  farmers  for  farm  supplies  including  containers 
are  at  record  high  levels.  In  December,  they  were  more  than  5  per¬ 
cent  higher  than  a  year  earlier,  and  98  percent  higher  than  in  19^0. 

Supplies  of  building  materials,  fencing  materials,  supplies 
and  containers  are  expected  to  be  adequate  to  meet  needs  in  1953* 


Pesticides 

Manufacturers'  prices  of  many  important  pesticidal  chemicals 
have  been  reduced  substantially  from  those  of  the  first  half  of  the 
1952  season.  Prices  of  most  pesticides  remained  unchanged  after  the 
removal  of  price  controls  on  March  5*  Notable  exceptions  were  the 
prices  of  copper  sulphate  and  sulphur  which  rose  about  lp  and  25  per¬ 
cent,  respectively.  However,  compared  with  the  first  half  of  1952, 
prices  of  DDT  were  down  nearly  50  percent,  BHC  33  percent,  aldrin  32 
percent,  toxaphene  26  percent,  and  allethrin  25  percent.  Prices  of 
several  other  pesticides  were  down  from  10  to  16  percent. 

Supplies  of  pesticides  are  expected  to  be  adequate  to  meet 
anticipated  needs  during  1953*  During  1951  and  1952,  facilities  for 
producing  the  major  synthetic  organic  pesticides  were  greatly 
expanded.  Large  stocks  of  some  important  insecticides,  such  as  DDT 
and  benzene  hexacblor ide,  were  carried  over  at  the  end  of  the  1952 
season.  Consumption  during  1952  was  smaller  than  expected  largely 
because  of  the  prolonged  drought  over  a  large  part  of  the  country 
which  reduced  the  need  for  control  measures  against  a  number  of 
major  insect  pests.  Sulfur  supplies  for  grinding  for  use  as  a 
fungicide  and  an  insecticide  are  expected  to  be  adequate  during  1953 
in  view  of  the  more  widespread  use  of  the  synthetic  orgauic 
fungicides  and  miticides.  Supplies  of  copper  sulfate  and  other 
copper  fungicides  are  expected  to  be  adequate  for  agricultural  needs 
during  1953*  Carry-over  stocks  of  herbicides  (weed  killers)  appear 
to  be  about  normal,  and  production  is  being  increased  to  meet  the 
growing  demand . 

Exports  of  pesticides  have  increased  rapidly  in  recent  years. 
These  exports,  particularly  those  to  countries  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere,  have  tended  to  level  off  the  seasonal  nature  cf  the 
domestic  demand.  Although  the  foreign  demand  for  pesticides  is  a 
source  of  competition  for  available  supplies,  exports  have  helped 
farmers  in  the  United  States  by  tending  to  maintain  an  industry 
capable  of  meeting  maximum  domestic  needs. 

Farm  Land  Values  and  Rentals 

The  general  advance  in  farm  real  estate  values  that  followed 
the  Korean  outbreak  in  July  1950  was  largely  checked  by  mid-1952. 
Prices  cf  farm  land  rose  an  average  of  2b  percent  during  this  2-year 
period,  and  the  national  index  reached  213  ( 1912-1^ = 100 )  as  of 
July  1,  1952.  This  wa3  a  new  record  high,  20  percent  above  the 

previous  postwar  peak  reached  in  November  1948,  and  25  percent  above 
March  1920. 
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Farm  real  estate  values  remained  essentially  unchanged  during 
the  4  months  ending  November  1>  1952.  Only  11  States  showed  changes 
of  2  percent  or  more,  with  about  an  equal  number  showing  increases 
and  decreases.  The  United  States  index  remained  at  213  ( 1912-14=100) , 
the  same  as  in  July  and  only  3  percent  above  a  year  earlier.. 

Regionally,  the  small  changes  in  values  were  mainly  associated 
with  crop  conditions  and  the  trends  in  prices  of  the  major  farm  com¬ 
modities  of  the  area  (table  5) •  This  was  apparent  especially  in 
several  southwestern  States  where  the  extended  drought  had  reduced 
crop  and  pasture  yields.  '  The  steady  decline  in  prices  of  meat 
animals  was  also  reflected  in  slightly  lower  prices  for  grazing 
lands  in  the  western  range  States.  Land  values  remained  firm  to 
slightly  higher  in  the  Southeast,  however,  as  industrial  expansion 
continued  and  small  tracts  and  farms  are  in  demand  for  factory 
sites  and  part-time  farms.  "  - 


Table  5«”  Farm  Real  Estate:  Index  numbers  of  average  value 

per  acre  and  percentage  change  1/ 


Geographic 

division 

Index  numbers 
(1912-14  -  ICO) 

Increase  during 
year  ending 

Change  during 

4  months  ending 

1950 

1951 

1952 

Mar.  Nov. 

Nov. 

1951 

Nov . 
1952 

Nov. 

1951 

Nov. 

1952 

Percent  Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

New  England 

158 

163 

169 

172 

3 

2 

1 

-1 

Middle  Atlantic 

157 

172 

190 

193 

13 

4 

2 

2 

E.  North  Central 

1 66 

194 

211 

215 

15 

5 

2 

0 

W.  North  Central 

l4l 

163 

178 

178 

14 

3 

2 

0 

South  Atlantic 

228 

255 

284 

292 

15 

7 

2 

1 

E.  South  Central 

264 

298 

327 

327 

15 

2 

2 

-1 

W.  South  Central 

191 

'  225 

253 

251 

17 

5 

2 

-2 

Mountain 

156 

176 

188 

193 

18 

1 

2 

-1 

Pacific 

180 

199 

213 

217 

13 

0 

3 

2 

United  States 

^  .  .  - 

169 

193 

211 

213 

15 

3 

2 

0 

1/  All  farm  land  with  improvements  as  of  March  1  except  as 
indicated. 


The  volume  of  farm  sales'  during  1952  was  probably  at  a  new  post¬ 
war  low  as  investment  demand  slackened  and  prospective  buyers  became 
mere  hesitant  to  close  deals  in  view  of  price  uncertainties.  Farm 
listings  were  also  at  a  low  level  in  most  areas  as  present  owners  were 
hesitant  to  sell  as  long  as  their  investments  continued  to  yield 
returns  comparable  with  alternative  investments.  'Thus,  available  farms 
in  many  areas  are  limited  to  estate  settlements,  retirements  and  similar 
situations  where  the  owners  are  forced  to  sell. 
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Gross  rents  paid  for  leased  farm  lands  in  1952  were  at  a  new 
record  high  as  both  cash  and  share  rents  advanced.  Rents  paid  on 
farms  rented  on  a  livestock  share  basis  were  down  slightly  because 
of  lower  prices  for  livestock  and  livestock  products.  Total  gross 
rents  paid  in  1952  for  all  methods  of  renting  amounted  to  $3*379 
million,  about  2  percent  above  1951 •  Landlords'  expenses  also 
advanced,  however,  mainly  because  of  the  general  increase  in  farm 
real  estate  taxes  and  increased  costs  for  maintaining  buildings. 

As  a  result,  net  rents  were  about  the  same  as  in  1951*  but  the  rate 
of  return  on  the  investment  was  a  little  lower  because  of  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  market  value  of  farm  property. 

Cash  rents  for  hay  and  pasture  lands  in  1953  may  be  a  little 
lower  than  in  1952  in  some  areas  beqause  of  drought  and  poor  pasture 
conditions  prevailing  in  1952.  Rental  shares  for  major  crops  change 
slowly,  however,  but  the  total  value  of  the  crop3  paid  as  rent  are 
likely  to  be  lower  because  of  somewhat  lower  prices. 


Interest,  Taxes,  and  Insurance 

Interest  payments  -  Farmers  paid  about  8  percent  more  interest 
on  farm -mortgage  debt  in  1952  than  in  1951-  In  1953  it  is  expected 
that  farm -mortgage  interest  charges  may  increase  by  about  the  same 
percentage  over  1952.  The  increase  in  farm-mortgage  debt  caused  the 
rise  in  interest  payments.  On  January  1,  1953  this  debt  was 
estimated  at  $6.8  billion  which  compares  with  $6.3  billion  a  year 
earlier. 

Interest  rates  on  farm-mortgage  debt  at  the  beginning  of  1953 
averaged  4.7  percent  -  the  same  as  a  year  earlier.  The  Federal  land 
banks  charged  an  average  of  4.1  percent,  life  insurance  companies 
4.4  percent,  and  other  lenders  5*0  percent.  There  was  no  substantial 
change  in  the  distribution  of  farm-mortgage  debt  by  lenders  in  1952, 
and  all  active  lenders  showed  substantial  increases  in  their  hold¬ 
ings  of  farm-mortgage  debt. 

Interest  paid  by  farmers  on  non-real-estate  debt,  excluding 
price  support  loans,  was  at  a  record  level  in  1952  -  approximately 
10  percent  higher  than  in  1951  and  166  percent  higher  than  in  1945* 

In  early  1953*  however,  there  were  indications  that  the  rise  in  non- 
real-estate  interest  payments,  which  has  been  sharp  and  continuous 
since  the  war,  may  have  ended.  The  volume  of  debt,  which  chiefly 
determines  the  amount  of  interest  paid,  apparently  is  now  leveling 
off  and  may  actually  decline  in  1953*  Interest  rates  have  risen 
slightly  during  the  past  several  years  but  they  are  not  expected  to 
change  significantly  this  year. 

The  decline  in  livestock  prices  which  has  reduced  the 
capital  outlay  to  buyers  has  been  an  important  factor  in  slowing 
down  the  use  of  non-real-estate  credit.  In  sections  of  the  Midwest, 
non-real-estate  debt  at  the  beginning  of  1953  was  already  below  the 
levels  of  a  year  earlier. 
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Taxes  -  Property  taxes  levied  on  farm  real  estate  and  personal 
property  by  State  and  local  governments  are  expected  to  rise  again 
this  year.  Preliminary  indications  are  that  such  taxes  levied  in 
1952  and  payable  largely  in  1953  will  average  4  or  5  percent  higher 
than  in  the  preceding  year.  It-  is  likely  that  farm  real  estate 
levies  will  set  a  new  all-time  record. 

The  impact  of  farm  property  taxes  is  particularly  important 
when  net  farm  income  is  declining  since  these  taxes  are  a  relatively 
fixed  charge  against  farmers'  assets.  Local  governments,  particular¬ 
ly  those  in  rural  areas,  continue  to  rely  heavily  upon  these  taxes  as 
a  source  of  revenue,  and  some  State  governments  also  obtain  a  large 
amount  of  revenue  from  them.  In  1952,  property  taxes  paid  on  a 
typical  160 -acre  hog-dairy  farm  in  the  Corn  Belt  were  $378 ,  and  a 
further  increase  to  about  $400  is  expected  for  1953*  Personal 
property  on  this  farm  on  January  1,  1953  consisted  of  16  milk  cows, 

14  other  cattle,  62  hogs  and  pigs,  133  chickens,  about  $4,000  worth 
of  grain  and  roughage  and  $6,000  worth  of  machinery  and  equipment. 

In  1940,  taxes  on  this  real  and  personal  property  would  have  been 
around  $170,  or  about  43  percent  of  1953  taxes. 

Legislatures  in  44  States  meet  in  regular  session  in  1953* 

In  many  of  these  States,  new  taxes  are  being  added  or  higher  rates 
applicable  to  existing  taxes  are  being  imposed.  However,  in  a  few 
cases  present  taxes  are  being  abandoned,  or  existing  rates  lowered. 
Higher  gasoline  taxes  became  effective  in  January  in  Illinois  and 
Massachusetts.  Few  changes  are  presently  indicated  in  State  income 
taxation  in  1953* 

Insurance  -  Premiums  and  assessments  paid  by  farmers  to  farm 
mutual  insurance  companies  probably  will  be  higher  in  1953  than  in 
either  1952  or  1951-  The  increased  insurance  costs  of  farmers  are 
due  to  increases  in  insurance  carried,  rather  than  to  increases  in 
rates  charged.  The  assessment  rates  paid  by  farmers  to  farm 
mutual  fire  insurance  companies  averaged  about  26.1  cents  per  $100 
of  insurance  in  1952,  compared  with  26.7  cents  in  1951*  About  $76 
million  in  premiums  and  assessments  were  paid  to  these  companies 
in  1952  -  most  of  it  by  farmers . 

In  recent  years,  the  safety  funds  (reserves)  of  farm 
mutual  fire  insurance  companies  have  increased  at  a  faster  rate 
than  has  their  insurance.  Thi3  means  that  farmers'  assessment 
rates  are  being  increasingly  stabilized,  thus  reducing  the 
probabilities  that  extra  or  larger  assessments  will  be  necessary 
in  any  year. 

Federal  crop  insurance  was  offered  in  874  counties  in  1952. 
About  346,000  farmers  were  insured  and  premiums  paid  amounted  to 
more  than  $21  million.  Approximately  45,000  indemnity  payments 
were  received  by  farmers,  amounting  to  more  than  $20  million. 

Premiums  paid  were  more  than  indemnities  received  with  respect  to 
all  crop  insurance  programs  except  the  one  on  multiple  crops. 
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Preliminary  reports  indicate  that  farmers  paid  about  $63 
million  as  hail  insurance  premiums  in  1952 ,  for  more  than  $1.5 
billion  of  insurance  on  growing  crops--more  than  in  any  prior  year. 
Farmers  received  about  $33  million  in  loss  payments  because  of  hail 
damage  to  their  crops. 
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Farm  production  expenses  advanced  rapidly  from 
around  5.8  billion  dollars  in  1938  to  about  18.9  bil¬ 
lion  in  1948.  They  declined  slightly  in  1949  prima¬ 
rily  because  of  a  drop  in  prices  paid  for  feed  grains. 
Largely  as  a  result  of  the  Korean  war,  production 


expenses  advanced  rapidly  after  1949,  and  were  a 
record  high-approximately  23  billion  —  in  1952; 
nearly  3|  times  those  in  1940.  They  declined  about 
2  percent  from  1952  to  1953,  and  probably  will  aver¬ 
age  slightly  lower  in  1954. 
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Good*  and  service*  used  in  production:  Prices  paid  by  farmers  and  fans  vage  rates,  United  States 

(Index  numbers  1935-39  ■  100) 


Tear 

Commodities 

interest, 
taxes  and 
vage 
rteo.*7 

•  • 

:Comsoditles: 
|  only  j 

Peed 

)  Live- 
j  stock 

Motor 

supplies 

Motor 

vehicles 

Farm 

machinery1 

Farm 

supplies 

Building  ! 
and 

fencing  ! 
materials! 

Perti- 

liier 

Seed 

1910 

75 

78 

93 

74 

... 

— 

65 

69 

69 

96 

78 

1911 

77 

79 

94 

69 

— 

— 

65 

71 

71 

96 

90 

1912 

81 

82 

98 

77 

— 

— 

65 

71 

71 

98 

98 

1913 

81 

81 

92 

90 

— 

— 

65 

73 

70 

99 

81 

1914 

83 

82 

97 

93 

- - 

... 

65 

73 

64 

100 

75 

1915 

84 

84 

96 

92 

— 

67 

78 

70 

106 

75 

1916 

93 

93 

104 

100 

--- 

--- 

71 

86 

81 

121 

104 

1917 

121 

126 

167 

128 

— 

— 

80 

115 

94 

133 

138 

1918 

140 

145 

178 

146 

— 

— 

101 

149 

111 

169 

149 

1919 

153 

157 

196 

148 

— 

— 

105 

157 

130 

178 

170 

1920 

162 

157 

198 

130 

— 

— 

108 

156 

l4l 

177 

202 

1921 

118 

103 

100 

71 

- - 

— 

105 

135 

108 

149 

104 

1922 

119 

102 

108 

87 

— 

— 

93 

116 

110 

125 

100 

1923 

128 

111 

129 

90 

— 

— 

97 

120 

110 

131 

105 

1924 

129 

113 

132 

94 

125 

88 

101 

125 

111 

124 

107 

1925 

131 

117 

136 

100 

133 

89 

101 

124 

113 
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122 

1926 

129 

114 

116 

106 

138 

87 

101 

125 

112 

135 

142 

1927 

129 

114 

122 

119 

123 

89 

101 

122 

no 

n8 

125 

1928 

133 

119 

132 

146 

120 

90 

101 

123 

109 

128 

in 

1929 

132 

ll8 

130 

143 

119 

92 

100 

122 

110 

127 

113 

1930 

124 

109 

116 

106 

U3 

89 

99 

120 

107 

124 

no 

1931 

106 

91 

82 

74 

96 

89 

98 

m 

95 

112 

88 

1932 

92 

80 

61 

61 

95 

88 

93 

98 

87 

96 

57 

1933 

87 

80 

70 

56 

93 

87 

90 

91 

90 

91 

61 

1934 

94 

92 

98 

56 

99 

92 

94 

96 

101 

103 

88 

1935 

98 

98 

101 

94 

99 

93 

97 

96 

99 

102 

105 

1936 

98 

99 

104 

90 

100 

97 

98 

97 

98 

97 

93 

1937 

106 

107 

118 

102 

102 

101 

100 

102 

102 

101 

130 

1938 

100 

98 

89 

101 

101 

107 

103 

104 

101 

100 

94 

1939 

98 

98 

88 

113 

98 

102 

102 

101 

100 

100 

78 

1940 

100 

99 

95 

115 

96 

101 

100 

104 

101 

96 

86 

1941 

106 

105 

103 

130 

99 

107 

101 

111 

108 

96 

82 

1942 

121 

119 

126 

152 

106 

116 

107 

123 

ne 

107 

m 

1943 

138 

132 

149 

173 

109 

121 

111 

137 

123 

n4 

139 

1944 

148 

l4o 

165 

163 

111 

131 

114 

144 

131 

ll6 

158 

1945 

156 

142 

164 

178 

111 

135 

115 

146 

134 

n8 

162 

1946 

168 

154 

190 

202 

113 

139 

119 

147 

146 

119 

167 

1947 

192 

181 

225 

252 

124 

161 

135 

159 
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131 

192 

1948 

211 

202 

238 

312 

138 

181 

157 

169 

212 

143 

223 

1949 

1950 

1951 

204 

210 

232 

192 

198 

220 

196 

200 

225 

277 

324 

395 

140 

143 

150 

199 

199 

212 

176 

180 

194 

176 

176 

189 

210 

215 

239 

147 

141 

149 

202 

193 

197 

125 a. 

237 

221 

239 

331 

151 

222 

201 

200 

240 

153 

223 

239 

224 

242 

370 

— 

219 

— 

— 

— 

... 

Peb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

240 

240 

241 

241 

237 

227 

226 

227 

227 

220 

243 

242 

242 

240 

237 

376 

372 

373 

373 

325 

151 

151 

224 

222 

222 

201 

202 

196 

195 

202 

240 

239 

153 

219 

221 

224 

227 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

237 

237 

236 

233 

220 

221 

219 

217 

235 

240 

242 

237 

324 

322 

300 

293 

151 

222 

222 

203 

203 

241 

154 

224 

■ov. 

Dec. 

232 

230 

215 

213 

234 

23*» 

282 

262 

151 

222 

203 

206 

241 

— 

—  * 

1953 

Jan. 

Peb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

234 

232 

232 

229 

214 

210 

210 

207 

232 

228 

227 

223 

275 

265 

266 

248 

151 

m 

225 

224 

203 

204 

204 

241 

154 

154 

213 

210 

205 

201 

May 

June 

July 

229 

223 

225 

207 

200 

202 

220 

215 

212 

250 

204 

220 

152 

224 

224 

204 

201 

241 

::: 

— 

Aug. 

Sept. 

225 

223 

201 

199 

211 

210 

214 

210 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— * 

lji 

197 

1/  Revised  to  reflect  revisions  in  interest  and  tax  Indexes. 
2/  Simple  average  of  quarterly  Indexes  seasonally  adjusted. 


Wage 

rates 

2/ 


79 

81 

83 

86 

83 

83 

93 
117 
146 
170 
199 
129 
127 
142 
150 
150 

151 

152 
152 
154 
146 
U5 

86 

73 

82 

88 

94 
107 
107 
105 
107 
125 
163 
217 
263 
297 
320 
346 
365 
35*» 
351 
388 


4l6 

412 

421 

4l8 

412 


425 

420 

425 


lote:  For  a  list  of  items  included  in  this  table  see  "Agricultural  Prices,"  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  September  30,  1952 
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GENERAL  SITUATION 

Cost  rates  for  farm  production  items  have  eased  off  slightly  in 
-1.953  and  some  further  decline  is  probable  in  1954.  Prices  received  by 
fanners  for  products  sold  also  may  average  slightly  lower  next  year. 

This  means  that  the  cost-price  squeeze  is  likely  to  continue  in  1954 
about  the  same  as  in  1953. 

Tire  cost-price  squeeze  intensified  considerably  in  late  1952 
and  early  1953  but  has  changed  relatively  little  in  recent  months. 
Prices  paid  for  commodities  and  services  used  in  production  including 
interest,  taxes  and  wage  rates,  for  the  first  9  months  of  1953  aver¬ 
aged  about  4.5  percent  below  the  same  period  a  year  earlier  but  prices 
received  were  down  11  percent.  Wage  .rates  paid  for  hired  labor  in 
1953  and  prices  paid  for  fertilizer,  gasoline  and  some  other  supplies 
are  averaging  between  1  and  2  percent  higher  than  in  1952.  Interest 
rates  and  taxes  paid  also  advanced  slightly  from  1952  to  1953.  Prices 
paid  for  most  other  items  remained  firm  or  advanced  slightly  (fig.  1). 
The  decline  from  a  year  ago  was  due  to  an  8  percent  decrease  in  prices 

paid  for  feed  and  a  31  percent  drop  in  prices  paid  for  feeder  and 
replacement  livestock. 
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The  supply  of  farm  labor  and  of  practically  all  production 
goods  have  been  adequate  to  meet  needs  in  1953  and  no  shortages  are 
expected  in  195^-  Nonfarm  job  opportunities  will  continue  to  lure 
some  workers  from  farms  and  the  supply  of  experienced  year-round 
workers  is  expected  to  be  tight.  Production  of  farm  machinery  in 
1953  is  moderately  below  1952.  However,  -numbers  of  tractors,  trac¬ 
tor  machines  and  equipment,  trucks  and  automobiles  on  farms  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  increase.  The  total  volume  of  power,  machinery,  and 
equipment  on  farms  January  1,  1953  was  about  88  percent  above  the  av¬ 
erage  for  1935” 39*  Prices  of  farm  machinery  in  195^  probably  will  be 
near  current  levels  but  price  concessions  may  be  more  general  and 
liberal. 

Total  supplies  of  feed  grains  and  other  concentrates  for  the 
1953” 5^  season  probably  will  be  a  little  larger  than  a  year  ago  because 
of  the  large  carry-over  of  corn.  It  seems  probable  that  less  feed 
grains  and  other  concentrates  will  be  fed  to  cattle  and  hogs  in  1953” 

54  than  a  year  ago  but  mOx'e  to  poultry  and  milk  cows.  The  net  result1' 
will  be  slightly  more  feed  per  unit  of  livestock  in  1953”5^  than  a 
year  earlier. 

Lower  prices  are  being  paid  by  fax-mers  this  fall  than  last 
spring  for  most  legume  and  grass  seeds.  Notable  exceptions  are 
Kentucky  Bluegrass  -and  redtop,  prices  of  which  are  the  highest  on 
record-.  Prices  of  these  two  seeds  probably  will  increase  between  now 
and  next  spring.  Total  supply  of  most  of  the  important-  legumes, 
grasses  and  winter  cover  crops  seeds  is  about  a  third. -.bo low  last  year, 
but  2  percent  above  the  1942-51  average.  '* 
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Prices  of  fertilizer  are  currently  about  1.5  times  their  1935-39 
average  and  are  slightly  above  those  in  1952-53.  On  the  whole,  little 
change  from  present  price  levels  is  expected  for  the  coming  year.  How¬ 
ever,  prices  may  be  lower  for  some  particular  kinds.  Preliminary  esti¬ 
mates  indicate  the  aggregate  supply  of  the  three  major  plant  nutrients 
for  the  1953~5J+  season  probably  will  exceed  the  record  output  of 
1952-53  by  around  13  percent.  The  supply  of  nitrogen  (N)  probably  will 
be  up  11  percent,  that  of  phosphates  (PgO,.)  about  12  percent  greater, 
and  potash  (K^O)  about  15  percent. 

Prices  of  building  materials,  farm  supplies  and  fencing  materi¬ 
als  have  changed  little  during  the  past  2  years  and  probably  will 
average  near  current  levels  in  I95U.  They  are  now  nearly  2j  times 
their  1935-39  average.  Supplies  are  expected  to  be  adequate  to  meet 
farmers'  needs  in  195^. 

Stocks  of  pesticides  held  by  manufacturers  and  dealers  at  the 
end  of  the  1953  season  are  considerably  smaller  than  the  large  inven¬ 
tories  of  a  year  ago.  Much  of  this  reduction  is  due  to  smaller  stocks 
of  DDT,  benzene  hexachloride,  and  similar  insecticides.  Capacity  of 
the  chemical  Industry  to  produce  pesticides  is  more  than  adequate  to 
supply  anticipated  needs  for  the  immediate  future.  Prices  of  most 
pesticides  are  lower  than  a  year  ago  and  probably  will  remain  at 
present  levels  in  195^* 

Land  values  and  net  rentals  of  farm  property  in  1953  are  lower 
than  a  year  ago,  and  both  are  expected  to  average  slightly  lower  next 
year.  Interest  rates  and  taxes  on  real  estate  and  other  farm  assets 
in  1953  are  slightly  higher  than  a  year  ago  and  are  expected  to  average 
slightly  higher  in  195^ •  Insurance  premiums  and  assessments  paid  by 
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farmers  probably  will  be  higher  in  1954  than  in  1953.  The  increased 
costs  are  due  to  increases  in  insurance  carried  rather  than  to  in¬ 
creased  rates  charged. 

At  always,  the  real  effects  of  changes  in  cost  rates  and  in 
prices  received  by  fanners  for  farm  products  will  differ  widely  by  type, 
size  and  location  of  farm.  Net  returns  in  1953  on  6  selected  types  of 
farms  in  widely  separated  areas  are  lower  than  in  1952  on  Corn  Belt 
Hog-beef  fattening  farms,  northeast  and  western  Wisconsin  dairy  farms, 
southern  Piedmont  and  Texas  High  Plains  cotton  farms,  but  higher  on 
Northern  Plains  spring  wheat  farns . 

Prices  received  on  all  6  types  of  farms  are  generally  lower  in 
1953  than  a  year  ago.  Production  is  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago  on 
the  dairy  farms,  lower  for  Corn  Belt  farms  and  the  High  Plains  cotton 
farms  but  slightly  higher  for  the  Piedmont  cotton  farms  and  about  18 
percent  higher  on  the  spring  wheat  farms.  Assuming  average  yields, 
prospective  returns  for  1954  are  lower  than  in  1953  on  the  dairy  and 
Piedmont  cotton  farms  but  higher  on  the  other  three  types  of  farns. 

The  extent  of  the  change  varies  widely  among  types  and  location  of 
farms.  Also,  production  conditions  in  1953  were  unfavorable  in  some 
areas.  (Cee  the  last  section  of  this  report  and  Agr.  Inf.  Bui.  No. 

116,  "Farm  Costs  and  Returns,  1952  with  Comparisons,  20  Types  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Family- Ope rated  Farms  in  12  Major  Farming  Regions"  for 
details . ) 

•  •  _  .  ..  i  .  *  •  . . 

Farm  Labor 

The  supply  of  farm  labor  is  expected  to  be  adequate  for  high 
level  farm  production  in  1954.  But  continued  effective  recruitment 
campaigns  and  emphasis  on  using  labor  efficiently  will  still  be  nec¬ 
essary.  Farm  wage  rates  in  1953  are  expected  to  average  less  than 


2  percent  higher  than  the  1952  record  high  and  9  percent  higher  than  in 
1951  (table  1).  They  are  expected  to  show  little  change  in  the  next 
year  in  view  of  the  outlook  for  farm  income  and  farm  labor  supply. 

A  slackening  off  in  the  downward  trend  in  farm  employment  points 
to  some  improvement  in  the  supply  of  farm  labor.  For  52  consecutive 
months  (November  1948  to  February  1953)  reported  farm  employment  was 
less  than  in  the  corresponding  month  of  the  previous  year.  However,  in 
2  months  since  February  farm  employment  was  above  the  level  of  'a  year 
earlier.  Average  annual  farm  employment  in  1953  is  about  the  same  as 
in  1952.  The  number  of  hired  workers  employed  this  year  is  averaging 
slightly  greater  than  last  year. 

Although  there  may  be  a  slight  increase  in  the  over-all  supply 
of  farm  labor  in  the  year  ahead,  the  supply  of  experienced  year-round 
workers  is  expected  to  continue  tight.  Nonfarm  job  opportunities  will 
continue  to  lure  some  of  these  workers  from  farms.  The  induction  and 
enlistment  of  farm  workers  in  the  armed  forces  will  continue  to  create 
adjustment  problems  on  some  farms.  Foreign  and  offshore  domestic 
workers  are  expected  to  be  available  again  for  seasonal  contract  farm 
work. 


Farm  output  per  man-hour  in  1953  is  expected  to  be  about  3  per¬ 
cent  above  1952,  and  the  highest  on  record  (fig.  2).  Further  advances 
in  farm  technology  and  an  increase  in  productivity  of  farm  labor  can  be 
expected  in  1954.  This  adds  further  assurance  that  lack  of  labor  will 
not  be  a  general  limiting  factor  to  farm  production  in  the  year  ahead. 

Farm  Power  and  Machinery 

Prices  of  farm  machinery  and  equipment,  excluding  automobiles 
and  trucks,  are  about  14  percent  higher  in  1953  than  in  the  first  half 
of  1950  (just  before  the  Korean  war  began),  and  about  double  the  1935" 

39  average.  Prices  in  1954  probably  will  differ  little  from  current 
levels  but  price  concessions  and  trade-in  allowances  may  be  more 
liberal.  Prices  paid  by  farmers  for  gasoline  in  1953  are  higher  than 
for  any  previous  year  and  about  40  percent  above  prewar  prices  (table 
2).  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  moderate  declines  in  tire  prices 
and  in  the  estimated  cost  per  head  of  keeping  workstock  in  1953*  ‘ 

Production  of  farm  machinery  in  1953  will  average  moderately  below 
the  1952  output  but  larger  than  the  production  of  any  year  before 
1948.  Lower  net  farm  incomes  and  uncertainty  on  the  part  of  farmers 
concerning  future  prospects  for  important  crops  have  contributed  to 
reduced  purchases  of  farm  machinery  in  1953*  With  the  incomes  in 
prospect  for  195^  it  is  likely  that  farmers '  purchases  of  new  machin¬ 
ery  and  equipment  will  be  close  to  the  1953  volume. 

Numbers  of  tractors  and  tractor  machines  and  equipment  on 
farms  have  been  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate.  Since  1940  tractor  num¬ 
bers  have  increased  by  185  percent.  It  is  estimated  that  on  January 
1,  1953,  there  were  4.4  million  tractors  on  farms  in  the  United  States. 

Of  these  about  88  percent  were  of  the  wheel  type,  4  percent  crawlers, 
and  8  percent  garden  tractors. 
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Table  1.-  Farm  wage  rates  and  related  data.  United  States, 

1935-39  average  and  1940-53 


(index  numbers,  1935-39  ■  100) 


Period 

or 

year 

Farm  employment 

Man-hours 
of  farm 
work 

2/ 

Farm  output 

3/ 

Gross 

farm 

Income 

per 

man-hour 

V 

Farm 

wage 

rates 

1/ 

Total 

1/ 

Family 

1/ 

Hired 

• 

• 

|  Per 

To  tal  • man- hour 
• 

• 

• 

• 

1935-39 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1940 

92 

91 

94 

98 

110 

112 

107 

107 

1941 

89 

88 

93 

97 

114 

118 

136 

125 

1942 

88 

87 

89 

101 

128 

127 

177 

163 

1943 

87 

88 

85 

100 

125 

125 

220 

217 

1944 

85 

88 

78 

100 

130 

130 

232 

263 

1945 

84 

87 

74 

95 

129 

136 

257 

297 

1946 

86 

89 

76 

93 

133 

143 

300 

320 

19^7 

87 

89 

79 

91 

128 

141 

360 

346 

1943 

87 

88 

82 

89 

138 

155 

374 

365 

1949 

83 

85 

79 

89 

137 

154 

344 

354 

1950 

78 

80 

73 

83 

136 

164 

372 

352 

1951 

75 

77 

69 

86 

139 

162 

4l4 

388 

1952 

72 

74 

67 

83 

144 

173 

430 

4l6 

1953  6/ 

72 

73 

68 

81 

144 

178 

417 

422 

wages. 

2 /  Total  man-hours  of  farm  work  in  terms  of  the  time  required  by  average 
adult  male  workers. 


3 /  Net  calendar-year  production  for  eventual  human  use. 

Xj  Because  of  the  increase  in  volume  of  output  and  the  increase  in  the  price 
of  farm  products,  gross  farm  income  per  man-hour  has  increased  at  about  the 
same  rate  as  have  farm  wage  rates  from  the  prewar  years  of  1935-39  to  1953* 

5 /  Simple  average  of  quarterly  indexes  seasonally  adjusted. 
oj  Preliminary.  Estimates  of  farm  output  and  man-hours  for  1953  based 
chiefly  on  August  1953  report  of  the  Crop  Reporting  Board. 
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Although  numbers  of  farm  machines  have  continued  to  increase, 
fanners'  purchases  of  new  machines  and  equipment  have  declined  since 
the  record  levels  of  1951*  Numbers  of  important  farm  machines  such  as 
tractors,  combines,  corn  pickers,  and  milking  machines  will  continue 
to  increase  in  the  years  ahead,  but  an  increased  proportion  of  the 
machines  bought  by  farmers  will  be  for  replacement  and  the  rate  of  in¬ 
crease  in  numbers  of  machines  on  farms  will  be  less. 

The  total  volume  of  power,  machinery,  and  equipment  on  farms 
January  1,  1953  vac  about  88  percent  above  the  average  of  1935-39. 
Purchases  of  tractors  and  farm  machinery  in  1953  were  sufficiently  large 
to  increase  further  the  total  volume  of  machinery  and  power  on  farms  in 

1954. 

Machinery  operating  expenses  and  depreciation  have  increased  con¬ 
siderably  in  recent  years.  On  160-acre  hog-dairy  farms  in  northeastern 
Iowa  the  total  of  these  two  items  increased  from  about  $500  a  year  in 
the  1930's  to  nearly  $2,000  in  1953  (fig.  3). 

Numbers  of  motortrucks  on  farms  continue  to  increase.  Approxi¬ 
mately  2.5  million  motortrucks  were  on  farms  January  1,  1953.  This  is 
about  140  percent  above  the  1940  number .  Numbers  of  automobiles  on 
farms  have  increased  by  less  than  10  percent  since  1940. 

During  the  13  years  (January  1,  1940  to  January  1,  1953)  numbers 
of  horses  and  mules  on  farms  in  the  United  States  declined  by  about  8.8 
million  head.  In  recent  years  the  reduction  in  horse  and  mule  numbers 
has  averaged  about  10  percent  per  year.  Prices  of  work  animals  are  at 
low  levels  and  substantially  below  prewar  prices. 


Feed 

Prices  of  feeds  in  September  generally  were  about  8  percent  below 
those  of  6  months  ago,  and  nearly  13  percent  lower  than  a  year  ago. 

Corn,  oats,  dairy  feed,  laying  mash,  and  linseed  meal  were  10  to  15  per¬ 
cent  lower  than  a  year  ago.  Other  feed  grains  and  other  high  protein 
feeds  were  reduced  still  more  (table  3).  Hay  was  also  10  to  15  percent 
lower  in  price.  Over  the  next  6  months  feed  costs  in  the  country  as  a 
whole  may  average  5  to  10  percent  lower  than  a  year  earlier. 

Total  supplies  of  feed  grains  and  other  concentrates  for  the  1953- 
5**-  season  probably  will  be  a  little  larger  than  a  year  ago  because  of  the 
large  carry-over  of  corn.  The  corn  and  oats  crops  in  1953  are  a  little 
smaller  than  in  1952.  The  number  of  animals  to  be  fed  is  a  little  smaller 
and  the  supply  of  feed  concentrates  per  animal  unit  about  4  percent  larger 
than  a  year  ago  (table  4).  The  carry-over  of  feed  grains  probably  will  be 
a  little  larger  a  year  hence  than  the  28  million  tons  this  fall.  Supplies 
of  high  protein  and  other  byproduct  feeds  are  not  much  different  than  a 
year  ago. 

It  seems  probable  that  less  feed  grains  and  concentrates  will  be 
fed  to  cattle  and  hogs  in  1953-5^  than  a  year  ago,  but  more  will  be  fed 


Figure 


‘able-  2.-  Horses  and  mules  and  tractors  on  farms  and  cost  of  keeping  horses  and  mules  and 
of  using  farm  tractors.  United  States,  1.935-39  average  and  1940-53  1/ 

(index  numbers  1935~39  =  100) 
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Table  3."  Average  price?  of  feeds  in  the  United  States, 
September  15,  1953  with  comparisons 


Item 

Unit 

Sept.  15, 

Sept.  15, 

Mar.  15, 

Sept.  15, 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1953 

Prices  received  by  farmers 

Corn 

Bushel 

$  1.65 

$  1.71 

$  1.46 

$  1.50 

Oats 

do. 

•70 

.84 

-78 

•  71 

Barley 

do. 

1.17 

1.43 

1.32 

1.12 

Sorghum  grain 

Cwt. 

2.12 

3-02 

2.66 

2.26 

Hay,  baled 

Feed  grains  and  hay,  Index 

Ton 

21.30 

25.00 

24.40 

20.90 

number  (1935" 39  a  100 ) 

227 

246 

219 

211 

Prices  raid  by  farmers 

«  V 

Mixed  dairy  feed  1  Qj> 

Cwt. 

4.07 

4.37 

4.18 

3-90 

Laying  mash 

do. 

4.94 

5-35 

5-00 

4.80 

Broiler  mash 

do. 

-- 

5-3^ 

5.22 

Cottonseed  meal 

do. 

4.4o 

5-33 

4.95 

3-72 

Soybean  meal 

do. 

4.77' 

6.08 

4.91 

4.60 

Linseed  meal 

do . 

4.42 

5-43 

5-27 

4.60 

Meat  scrap 

do . 

6.29 

6. 73 

5.48 

5-37 

Bran 

do. 

3.53 

3-77 

3-62 

3-H 

Middlings 

do. 

3.76 

3.96. 

3.66 

3.26 

Alfalfa  hay,  baled 

Ton 

33-20 

37-60 

38.50 

33.60 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  for 

feed ,  Index  number 

•  (1935-39  -  100) 

223 

242 

227 

210 

Average  value  of  concentrate 

ration  fed  to  poultry  and 

milk  cows  1/ 

-• 

Fed  to  poultry 

Fed  to  milk  cows  in  milk 

Cwt. 

3-99 

4,28 

3.97 

3.82 

selling  areas 

Fed  to  milk  cows  in  cream 

Cwt. 

3-62 

3.88 

.3-68 

3-40 

selling  areas 

Cwt. 

3-26 

3-40 

3-25 

2.99 

1/  Value  of  the  corn,  oats,  oil  meal,  millfeed,  commercial  mixed  feed,  etc., 


making  up  100  pounds  of  "grain"  ration. 


Table  4.-  Feed  concentrate  supply  and  utilisation  and  livestock  fed..  United  States,  1937  to  1953  l/ 
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to  poultry  and  milk  cows.  There  probably  will  be  about  3  percent  more 
feed  grains  and  other  concentrates  per  unit  of  grain  consuming  live¬ 
stock  for  the  year  ahead  than  for  1952-53* 

The  hay  supply  for  1953” 5^  is  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier 
with  about  the  same  number  of  hay  consuming  livestock.  Hay  production 
in  1953  was  about  10  percent  or  more  below  average  in  Missouri,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  and  Arkansas,  It  was  above  average  in  about  half  the  States. 

Poor  pasture  feed  conditions  in  some  areas  in  late  summer  and  fall  will 
increase  the  cost  of  carrying  livestock  through  this  winter. 

In  September,  returns  per  $1.00  of  feed  fed  to  hogs  were  19  per¬ 
cent  above  the  1937” 51  average  and  far  above  those  for  other  livestock 
enterprises  (table  5)*  Returns  from  eggs  and  broilers  were  close  to 
average.  Returns  from  beef  cattle,  sheep,  and  butterfat  dairying  were 
lower  than  a  year  ago  and  the  lowest  among  the  different  enterprises 
shown  for  September.  Returns  from  cattle  feeding  in  1952-53  were  prob¬ 
ably  the  lowest  in  over  30  years  as  net  returns  in  the  typical  feeding 
operation  were  far  short  of  enough  to  pay  for  the  feed  at  market  prices. 
However,  returns  from  cattle  feeding  fluctuate  more  from  year  to  year 
than  from  any  other  livestock  enterprise  and  in  some  years  are  50  per¬ 
cent  above  average.  . 

Seeds 

Lower  prices  are  being  paid  by  farmers  this  fall  than  last  spring 
for  most  of  the  legume  and  grass  seeds.  Notable  exceptions,  however, 
are  Kentucky  Bluegrass  and  redtop,  prices  of  which  are  currently  the 
highest  on  record.  Greatest  declines  from  last  spring's  prices  are 
shown  for  crested  wheatgrass,  seed  rye,  and  Ladino  clover. 

Compared  with  last  fall,  current  retail  prices  are  higher  for 
Kentucky  Bluegrass,  redtop,  common  ryegrass,  and  Wild  Winter  peas,  but 
lower  for  all  the  other  24  seeds  in  the  fall  to  fall  comparisons. 
Sharpest  declines  from  a  year  ago  are  shown  for  tall  fescue,  all  alfal¬ 
fas,  Ladino  clover,  reseeding  varieties  of  crimson  clover,  and  alsike 
clover. 

The  total  supply  (production  plus  carry-over)  of  23  legume, 
grass  and  winter  cover  crop  seeds  for  which  production  forecasts  have 
been  made  is  29  percent  below  that  of  last  year,  but  5  percent  above 
the  1942-51  average.  Current  supplies  of  clover-seeds,  excluding 
crimson  clover  which  is  classed  as  a  winter  cover  crop  seed,  are  6  per¬ 
cent  smaller  this  year  than  last  but  are  31  percent  above  the  10-year 
average.  Supplies  of  grass  seeds,  except  ryegrasses,  included  in  the 
winter  cover  crop  group  are  14  percent'  smaller  than  in  1952  and  8  per¬ 
cent  below  average.  The  winter  cover  crop  seed  supply  is  4l  percent 
smaller  this  year  than  last  but  only  1  percent  below  the  1942-51 
average . 

> 

Kinds  of  seeds  in  shortest  supply,  ranging  from  a  fifth  to  a 
half  of  average,  are  redtoi>,  crested  wheatgrass,  Kentucky  Bluegrass, 
and  timothy.  On  the  other  hand,  supplies  of  tall  fescue,  Ladino  clover, 
hairy  vetch,  crimson  clover,  and  orchardgrass  are  much  above  average. 
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Table  5 » “  Returns  per  $1.00  of  feed  cost  of.  livestock  enterprises, 
United  States,  Sept.  15,  1953;  with  comparisons  1/ 


Livestock 
enterprise  or 
product 

1937-51  : 

ave  rage  : 
Sept .  : 

Sept.  15, 
1951 

[ Sept .  15,  ; 

;  1952 

MUrch  15 , ’  S 

1953  : 

• 

ept.  15 

1953 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars  00 liars 

Eggs 

1.91 

1-97 

1.62 

1.61 

1-93 

Broilers 

2/  1.64 

•  - 

- 

1.62 

1.61 

Milk 

2.17 

2.08 

2.00 

1.81 

2.03 

Butterfat 

1.71 

I.56 

1.52 

1.37 

1.45 

Hogs 

1.65 

1.49 

1.50 

I.69 

1.96 

Sheep 

1.70 

•'  2.05 

1.44 

1-33’ 

1-39 

Beef 

1.83 

2.58 

1.92 

1.52  . 

1.47 

Cattle 

•  "  \ 

1951 

-52 

1952-53 

feeding 

3/  1-25  ' ■ 

1. 

33 

.72 

(index 

numbers  1937 

-51  =  100) 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent  4/  Percent 

Eggs 

100 

103 

•85 

107 

101 

Broilers 

100 

-• 

-  • 

99 

$8 

Milk 

100 

96 

92 

94 

94 

Butterfat 

100 

91 

89 

90 

85 

Hogs 

100 

90 

91 

101 

119 

Sheep 

100 

121 

85 : 

33 

82 

Beef 

100 

l4l 

105’  v- 

1  86 

80  • 

Cattle 

1951 

-52 

1952-53 

feeding 

100 

106 

58 

l/  The  following  quantities  of  feed  were  used  in  calculating  feed  cost: 

7  pounds  of  poultry  ration  per  dozen  eggs;  4^-  pounds  of  chick  starter  per 
pound  of  broiler  in  1935"39*  In  1951  and  1952,  3l“  pounds  of  chick  start¬ 
er  and  in  1953;  3l+  pounds  of  broiler  mash.  No  prices  available  on  broiler 
mash  before  1953*  7?  bushels  of  corn  plus  20  pounds  of  soybean  meal  per 
100  pounds  of  hogs;  30  pounds  of  concentrate  ration  fed  to  milk  cows  in 
milk  selling  areas  plus  the  value  of  110  pounds  of  hay,  per  100  pounds  of 
milk;  J-g  pounds  of  concentrate  ration  fed  to  milk  cows  in  cream  selling 
areas  plus  the  value  of  27*5  pounds  of  hay  in  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  per 
pound  of  butteriat;  3  bushels  of  corn  plus  600  pounds  of  hay  per  100  pounds 
of  beef  cattle;  2  bushels  of  corn  plus  1,500  pounds  of  hay  per  100  pounds 
of  sheep  and  lambs.  It  was  assumed  that  for  each  100  pounds  of  sheep  and 
lamb  produced  20  pounds  of  wool  were  produced  from  the  same  feed.  Tine 
quantity  of  hay  for  milk  cows,  beef  cattle  and  sheep  includes  an  allowance 
for  silage  and  pasture.  It  was  assumed  that  the  feed  nutrients  from 
pasture  would  cost  1/4  as  much  per  pound  as  they  would  if  obtained  from 
hay.  Cattle  feeding  returns  are  based  on  table  3,  Livestock  and  Meat 
Situation,  Aug. -Sept.,  1953*  It  is  designed  to  represent  average  feeding 
experience  in  the  Corn  Belt. 

2/  Average  for  March.  3/  1920-52  average.  4/  The  index  numbers  for 
March  are  calculated  from  averages  for  March. 
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Between  now  and  next  spring  sharp  changes  are  net  expected  in 
prices  farmers  have  to  pay  for  most  seeds.  Some  exceptions  to  this 
general  statement  will  be  noted.  Retail  prices  of  Kentucky  Bluegrass 
and  redtop  are  already  at  record  high  levels,  and  probably  will 
advance  because  of  the  short  supplies.  Although  the  supply  of  timothy- 
seed  in  the  United  States  is  currently  only  about  half  the  average, 
prices  are  likely  to  be  held  down  because  of  the  large  surplus  in 
Canada.  Current  supplies  of  tall  fescue  and  Ladino  clover  are  so 
large  that  retail  prices  ate  more  likely  to  decline  than  advance  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  5  or  6  months.  Price  of  common  ryegrass,  now  above  that 
of  a  year  ago,  may  be  expected  to  advance  further  because  more  of 
this  seed  will  be  used  in  lawnseed  mixtures  than  ever  before. 

It  is  difficult  to  appraise  the  prospective  changes  in  retail 
prices  for  alfalfa,  red  clover,  Sudangrass ,and  lespedeza  seed  until 
1953  production  and  farm  carry-over  figures  are  available.  This 
much,  however,  may  be  noted.  Dealer  and  Government  carry-overs  of 
alfalfa  and  red  clover  are  much  above  average,  while  dealer  carry¬ 
over  of  lespedeza  seed  is  somewhat  above  average,  and  that  for  Sudan¬ 
grass  seed  much  below  average. 

Based  on  supply  and  price  data  currently  available,  it  would 
seem  prudent  for  the  farmer  to  cover  his  requirements  for  seeds  in 
short  supply,  such  as  Kentucky  Bluegrass  and  redtop,  as  soon  as 
possible  but  to  postpone  purchases  of  seeds  in  large  supply,  such  as 
Ladino  clover  and  tall  fescue.  In  the  cases  of  seeds  for  which 
supplies  appear  adequate  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  while  little 
may  be  gained  pricewise  by  buying  early,  one  is  more  likely  to  get 
seed  of  better  quality  by  buying  early. 


Fertilizer 

Prices  of  fertilizers  during  the  1952-93  season  averaged  about 
2  percent  higher  than  in  1951-52.  On  the  whole  little  change  from 
present  price  levels  is  expected  during  the  coming  year.  However, 
prices  may  be  lower  for  some  specified  kinds. 

The  available  supply  of  major  plant  nutrients  in  fertilizer 
reached  a  new  high  during  the  year  ended  June  30;  1953-  In  the  main, 
the  larger  supply  went  into  consumption  channels.  The  carry-over  of 
certain  types  of  material  was  somewhat  higher  than  a  year  earlier  but 
is  not  of  burdensome  proportions. 

The  aggregate  supply  of  the  three  major  plant  nutrients  for  the 
1953-5^  season  probably  will  exceed  the  record  output  of  1952-53  by 
around  13  percent.  This  preliminary  estimate  is  based  on  current  in¬ 
formation  as  to  completion  of  new  production  facilities,  and  assumes 
import-export  relationships  at  above  current  levels. 

Nitrogen  (N);  The  supply  of  nitrogen  available  for  fertilizer 
purposes  in  1953-5^  is  currently  estimated  at  slightly  over  two 
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million. tons .  This  is  approximately  11  percent  above  the  reported 
1952-53. .supply^cf  1... 8  million  tons. 

•jibe  supply  of  solid  nitrogen  materials  (dry  nitrogen)  available 
for  1953-54  represents  approximately  60  percent  of  the  total  supply. 
Solutions  and  liquid  materials  (wet  nitrogen  including  anhydrous 
ammonia)  make  up  40  percent.  For  the  previous  year  these  percentages, 
based  on  trade  deliveries,  were  approximately  62  and  38- 

..  Phosphate  (P^Ocj):  The  available  supply  of  phosphatic  material, 
Pptj-  basis,  for  the“l953-5^  season  may  exceed  the  2,4l0,00C  tons 
available  in  1952-53  by  as  much  as  12  percent.  This  assumes  that 
sulfuric  acid  will  continue  in  plentiful  supply  and  that  plants  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  in.  production  for  the  1953-5*+  season  will  be  completed 
as  scheduled'.  . 

The  new  plant  capacity  scheduled  for  completion  in  1953  in¬ 
volves  a  sizeable  tonnage  of  concentrated  superphosphate,  which  should 
increase  the  supply  of  this  material  in  relation  to  the  total  quantity 
of  ?2^5  available  in  1953-5^- 

Potash  (K2O):  The  1953“5^  supply  of  potash  available  for 
fertilizer  purposes  will  reflect  production  from  new  facilities  as 
well  as  increases  from  older  operating  units.  .Taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  possible  increase  in  domestic  production,  and  assuming  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  import -export  balance  as  in  1952 -5 3 >  if  is 
estimated  that  the  1953-5^  supply  will  exceed  the  1,735  thousand  tons 
available  in  1952-53  by  as  much  as  15  percent. 

Profitable  use  of  fertilizer:  Unlike  fixed  expenditures  such 
as  taxes,  interest  and  necessary  repairs  and  replacements,  expenditures 
by  individual,  farmers  for  fertilizer  and  some  other  production  goods 
can  be  varied  considerably  from  year  to  year.  When  the  price-cost 
ratio  declines  farmers  have  to  make  careful  decisions  as  to  expendi- 
tures  for  fertilizer  and  other  •variable:  cost,  items  used  in  production. 
Usually  these  decisions  have  to  be  made  when  the  outcome  is  uncertain. 
Where  farmers  know  how  much  response  can  be  expected  from  different 
rates  of  application  of  fertilizer  under  reasonably  good  weather 
conditions,  estimates  of  the  probable  return  per  acre  under  specified 
price  conditions  can  be  made.  The  cost  of  fertilizer  is  known  at  the 
time  of  application.  Therefore,  the  two  major  uncertainties  in  the 
use  of  fertilizers  are  weather  and  prices  for  the  crop. 

•  •  ■  > 

When  prices  decline  farmers  are  likely  to  reduce  fertilizer 
application  more  than  would  be  profitable.  As  a  result,  the  smaller 
fertilizer  application  reduces  yields  and  consequently  crop  values 
per  acre  more  than  the  saving  in  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer.  Farmers 
generally  have  not  been  applying  as  much  fertilizer  as  would  be  most 
profitable  under  most  conditions  of  weather  and  prices.  In  those 
relatively  few  cases  where  farmers  have  been  applying  fertilizer  at 
the  most  profitable  rate  (mostly  among  tobacco,  potato,  and 
vegetable  producers)  a  decline  in  prices  would  indicate  that  some 


reduction  in  the  rate  of  application  of  fertilizer  would  he  desirable. 
However,  even  in  these  cases,  unless  the  price  declines  are  large, 
experimental  evidence  indicates  that  it  is  not  profitable  to  make  sharp 
reductions  in  fertilizer  application.  (An  illustration  of  the  effects 
of  different  prices  for  corn  on  the  most  profitable  rate  of  fertilizer 
application  in  the  Corn  Belt  on  soils  of  somewhat  below  average 
fertility  is  shown  in  table  6) . 


Table  6.-  Illustration  of  effect  on  returns  per  acre  of  applying 
different  amounts  of  plant  nutrients  to  corn,  with  corn 
prices  at  two  levels  and  cost  of  fertilizer  at 

1953  levels  l/ 


Rate  of 

Application  of  plant: 
nutrients  per  acre  : 

Return  per  acre  above 
cost  of  fertilizer 

application 

N 

:  P  0  : 

:  2  5  . 

K  0  : 

2 

• 

Corn  at  $1.2 
per  bu.  2/ 

5 ."Corn  at  90^ 
:per  bu.  2/ 

Pounds 

Pounds  Pounds 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Estimated  current  3 / 

20 

30 

30 

69 

47 

Most  profitable  rate  with 
corn  at  $0.90  per  bu. 

105 

100 

60 

94 

64 

Most  profitable  rate  with 
corn  at  $1.25  per  bu. 

130 

120 

75 

102 

63 

Most  profitable  rate  with 
corn  at  $1.75  per  bu. 

150 

140 

90 

101 

6l 

“l/  On  soils  of  somewhat  below  average  fertility  in  the  Corn  Belt. 

2/  Illustrative  prices.  These  are  net  farm  prices  after  deducting  all 
harvesting  and  marketing  costs. 

3/  Estimated  current  application  rate  on  corn  in  one  selected  cash- 
grain  area. 

Building  Materials  and  Farm  Supplies 

Prices  of  farm  building  materials  have  changed  very  little  during 
the  past  2  years .  They  increased  about  12  percent  at  the  outset  of  the 
Korean  War  but  since  March  1951  they  have  not  changed  appreciably. 

They  are  now  about  two  and  two-thirds  times  as  high  as  in  1940. 

Changes  in  the  cost  of  building  materials  commonly  used  in  the  , 
construction  of  poultry  houses  are  shown  in  figure  4.  In  1940  the 
materials  required  to  build  a  l6’x48'  wooden  structure  with  a  concrete 
floor  and  composition  roof  and  large  enough  to  accommodate  about  200 
layers  would  have  cost  about  $300  or  $1.50  per  bird  housed.  The 
present  cost  of  the  same  materials  is  about  $800  or  $4.00  per  bird 
housed.  However,  the  price  received  for  eggs  also  has  increased  over  i 
the  years.  It  required  about  as  many  eggs  in  1953  as  in  1940  to  pay 
for  materials  in  this  poultry  house.  Prices  received  for  eggs  in  1952 
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were  relatively  lower,  however,  and  it  required  about  13  percent  more 
eggs  in  1952  than  in  1953  to  pay  for  these  materials. 

The  cost  of  fencing  materials  has  not  gone  up  quite  as  much  as 
the  cost  of  farm  building  materials.  In  1940,  $300  would  buy  enough 
materials  to  build  a  mile  of  fence;  now  it  takes  $700  worth  of  materials. 
The  fence  consists  of  32-inch  woven  wire  and  two  strands  of  4-point 
barbed  wire  strung  on  alternate  wood  and  steel  posts  set  one  rod  apart. 

It  also  has  two  galvanised  l4-foot  gates.  The  cost  of  these  materials 
increased  from  $2.10  per  rod  in  June  1952  to  $2.18  per  rod  in  June  1953 
(fig.  4).  All  of  this  increase  of  nearly  4  percent  took  place  between 
June  and  September  1952. 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  for  miscellaneous  farm  supplies  were 
about  1  percent  lower  in  June  than  a  year  earlier  but  still  about  20  per¬ 
cent  higher  than  in  1947-49.  Wooden  and  metal  containers  are  higher 
now  than  a  year  ago  but  burlap  bags  and  binder  twine  are  somewhat  cheaper. 

Prices  of  building  materials,  supplies  and  containers  probably 
will  not  be  any  higher  in  1954  than  they  are  now,  and  there  is  some  pos¬ 
sibility  of  slightly  lower  prices  and  more  price  concessions. 

Supplies  of  these  items  were  adequate  to  meet  needs  in  1953>  and 
there  are  no  indications  at  present  that  there  will  be  shortages  in  1954. 


Pesticides 

Stocks  of  pesticides  (insecticides,  fungicides  and  weed  killers) 
held  by  manufacturers  and  dealers  at  the  end  of  the  1953  season  are 
considerably  smaller  than  the  large  inventories  of  a  year  ago.  How¬ 
ever,  present  inventories  are  s.bout  what  the  trade  considers  normal. 
Much  of  the  reduction  is  due  to  smaller  stocks  of  DDT,  benzene  hexa- 
chloride,  and  similar  insecticides. 

Large  quantities  of  insecticides  were  used  on  cotton  in  1953  to 
control  a  variety  of  insects.  The  amount  consumed  may  have  been  as 
large  or  larger  than  in  the  record  season  of  1951.  Considerable  quan¬ 
tities  of  insecticides  were  used  also  for  control  of  army  worms;  much 
of  it  in  the  Midwest.  Consumption  of  fungicides,  particularly  copper 
sulfate,  was  lower  in  1953  than  in  other  recent  years.  Some  increase 
over  1952  in  the  use  of  the  weed  killers  2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T  has  been 
reported . 

The  quantity  of  pesticides  manufactured  in  1953  was  lower  than 
a  year  earlier.  Production  of  DDT  and  benzene  hexachloride  was 
markedly  lower,  and  that  of  toxaphene,  aldrin  and  copper  sulfate 
slightly  lower  than  in  1952. 

Capacity  of  the  chemical  industry  to  produce  pesticides  is  more 
than  adequate  to  supply  anticipated  needs  for  the  immediate  future. 

Some  factories  were  expanded  to  take  care  of  anticipated  foreign  demand 
for  pesticidal  materials.  However,  exports  have  not  developed  as 
rapidly  as  expected. 
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Manufacturers'  prices  of  many  pesticides  have  continued  the 
decline  begun  more  tban  a  year  ago.  In  mid-September  1953>  prices  of 
benzene  hexachlcride  and  DDT  were  about  50  percent  and  30  percent, 
respectively  below  prices  of  a  year  earlier  and  about  25  percent. and 
6  percent  below  those  of  6  months  earlier.  Prices  of  aldrin  also  were 
considerably  below  those  of  6  months  and  a  year  ago.  Prices  of  sulfur 
and  nicotine  sulfate,  however,  were  about  10  to  12  percent  higher  than 
last  spring  or  a.  year, ago.  Prices  of  most  other  pesticides  in  mid- 
September  were  somewhat  lower  than  a  year  ago  but  unchanged  from  those 
last  spring.  These  changes  in  manufacturers ’  prices  have  teen 
reflected  generally  in  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  pesticides. 


Farm  land  Values  and  Rentals 

Farm  real  estate  values  have  shown  a  gradual  downward  trend 
since  November  1952,  as  prices  received  for  livestock  and  other 
major  agricultural  products  have  declined.  The  declines  in  most  States 
have  not  been  large .  In  July  land  values  for  the  country  as  a  whole 
averaged  2  percent  below  last  March  and  4  percent  below  a  year  earlier. 
Largest  declines,  during  the  year  occurred  in.  the  Southwest,  where  dry 
weather  prevailed,  and  in  the  Mountain  States  where  farm  income  was 
affected  the  most  by  the  sharp,  drop  in  cattle  prices  during  the  fall 
and  winter  of  1952-53*  Despite  these  declines  in  land  values,  the 
national  index  for  July  was  24  percent  above  the  1947-49  average 
(table  7) . 


Table  7.-"  Farm  Real  Estate:  Index  numbers  of  average  value 
per  acre  and  percentage  change  l/ 


Geographic 

division 

Index 
(1947- 
1  ’  .1952 

numbers 

49^100) 

Change 

year 

during 
end ing 

Change  during 
4  months  ending 

195 

. . JL253. 

.  March  July 

July 

1952 

July 

1953 

July 

1952 

July 

'1953 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

New  England 

103 

106 

108 

108" 

•  .  3 

0 

2 

0 

Middle  Atlantic 

113 

125 

125 

124 

6 

-2 

1 

-1  : 

E.  North  Central 

121 

‘  132 

133 

131 

7 

-2  ’ 

'2. 

-2 

W.  North  Central 

123 

135 

133 

130 

5 

-4 

0 

-2 

South  Atlantic 

112 

125 

129 

128 

8 

1 

2 

-1 

E.  South  Central 

116 

127 

128 

126 

6 

-2 

2 

-2 

W.  South  Central 

121 

137 

128 

126 

9  ' 

-9 

1 

-2 

Mountain 

109 

115 

112 

110 

1 

n 

:3 

-1 

Pacific 

95 

99 

97 

96 

0 

-3 

0 

-1 

t  .  ,. 

United  States 

117 

128 

126 

124 

•6 

-4 

1. 

-2 

l/~Revised  series.  All  farm  land  with  improvements  as  of  March  1 


except  as  indicated. 
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With  cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings  during  the  first  8 
months  of  1953  about  4  percent  below  the  same  period  a  year  earlier, 
farm  real  estate  values  are  likely  to  continue  the  moderate  rate  of 
decline  of  recent  months .  No  serious  break  in  the  farm  real  estate 
market  is  expected.  As  in  the  past,  values  in  some  regions  will  re¬ 
flect  current  and  prospective  cost-price  relationships  to  a  greater 
extent  than  in  ethers . 

Gross  rents  paid  for  jLsased  lands  in  1953  probably  will  be  a 
little  less  than  in  1952-  Cash  rental  rates  for  farms  and  for  hay 
and  pasture  on  share -rented  farms  are  up  slightly  from  the  previous 
year.  However,  share  rental  rates  for  both  crop  and  livestock  will 
be  down  because  of  lower  prices.  Total  gross  rents  for  1953  are 
tentatively  estimated  at  $3; 359  million,  about  3  percent  less  than  in 
1952. 

Total  expenses  paid  by  landlords  in  1953  probably  will  be  about 
the  same  or  a  little  higher  than  in  1952.  Landlord's  expenses  for 
real  estate  taxes  and  building  depreciation  are  expected  to  average 
higher  in  1953  but  their  expenses  for  feed  and  seed  will  be  lower.  Net 
rents  in  1953  may  be  down  4  to  5  percent  from  1952.  As  the  value  of 
farm  real  estate  has  declined  about  the  same  amount,  the  rate  of  return 
on  investment  when  valued  at  current  prices  will  be  about  the  same  as 
in  1952.  For  more  detail  on  land  values  and  rentals  see  "The  Farm 
Real  Estate  Market"  July,  1953* 


Interest,  Taxes,  and  Insurance 

Interest  payments  -  Total  farm-mortgage  debt  on  January  1,  1954 
is  expected  to  be  about  9  percent  higher  than  the  "J  .1  billion  outstand¬ 
ing  a  year  earlier.  The  average  rate  of  interest  on  January  1,  1953 
was  4.7  percent  as  compared  with  4.6  percent  on  the  same  date  in  1952. 
Total  interest  charges  paid  cn  farm-mortgage  debt  in  1953  probably 
will  be  about  9  percent  higher  than  in  1952. 

Interest  charges  on  farm-mortgage  debt  in  1954  probably  will  be 
8  percent  higher  than  in  1953*  Further  increases  in  farm-mortgage 
debt  are  expected  although  possibly  at  a  somewhat  slower  rate  than  in 
1953*  Increases  in  interest  rates  on  new  farm -mortgage  loans  are 
reported  this  year  but  interest  rates  in  195^  probably  will  remain  near 
1953  levels. 

The  1953  interest  charges  on  non-real-estate  debt  of  farmers, 
excluding  loans  made  or  guaranteed  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
are  expected  to  be  about  5  percent  lower  in  1953  than  in  1952  because 
of  a  reduction  in  this  type  of  debt.  Interest  charges  have  decreased 
the  most  in  the  Midwest  and  Mountain  regions  where  less  debt  has  been 
incurred  for  financing  livestock.  In  many  sections  of  the  Northeast 
and  South,  however,  the  U3e  of  non-real-estate  credit  increased 
moderately  in  1953  because  of  higher  cash  outlays  and  a  further  rise 
in  production  costs.  This  will  result  in  higher  interest  charges  for 
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their  Intarest  ratea  in  some  localities  have  risen  slightly  but 

their  effect  on  charges  has  been  relatively  small. 

can  be  expect  ?o?k  e°  lntereSl'  el,arges  on  ;  on-real -estate  debt 

of  new  credit  ,  fk  9?  fOT  tbe  UBited  States  a:  a  whole.  The  amount 
of  this?-  tot.?  by  farmers  probably  will  decl:  le  although. the  effect 
,  '  J1  crn:dit  outstanding  may  be  offset  in  part  ty  a  slowing 

during  mteB  “ay  increase  «J  eftly  in  a  few  areas 

higher  *.'“*•”  in  nearly  all  States  continue  to  pay  , 

lofo  f  * ?!  °?  their  property.  Taxes  levied  on  farm  real  estate  in 

previous^year  IT ll  5  percent  higher  than  th^  H/L 

L_v  '  d  taxes  J-evifed:  on  personal  property  were  9  percent 

g  •  he  prospect  for  1953  levies  (payable  largely  in  1954)  is  for 

“cuSTtbl  fr"  3,PerCent  in  thG  reaieesyta?e  taxL'^nfa 

h:  +  ^n^the  Personal  property  taxes.  The  net  result  probably  will 
than  in  i^6*"8  W1J"1  pay  about  2  percent  mere  property  taxes  in  1954 

aw,  +.  PederaP  income  tax  payments  of  farmers  on  1953-  income  are 

Tflllts  lower  fa0™  fnS“hat  fr0"  tbS  pVeCedlD®  ^  ™e  decease  ''  ' 
lowf  fara  mcornes,  as  Federal  income  tax  rates  have  remained 
unchanged.  A  somewhat  greater  decline  ie  expected  for  paymlrtson 
1954  incomes  partly  because  of  a  possible  decline  'in  taxable  income 

1954  aeeioweff210n  ^  FedeXal  lr‘COOe  taX  rates  la  scheduled^ Tor 
tax^payment^to^tate  governments^^  *b°  ^  «*""  f  ’ '  — 

. .  t  {  ’ 

.  .  ~-3-— •&?--— *'  Premiums  and  assessments  paid  by  farmers  to  farm 

19  3  Tb7SreYTanleS  Pr°bably  W1U  ba  ^64eryin%;4rStLQ  in 

in  Trot Tb  increased  insurance  costs  of  farmers  are  due  to  Increases 

asseasmeTraterp^bf^  Tha 

IZTT.ITT,  «nts  ?A9T°  Per  $10°  °f  iDSWaa-  ^2,  .  ' 

j  j.  ,+ParVf  the  asfesament  income  of  a  farm  mutual  is  usually’ W 

aranca '  p1*3  mean3  that  farmers'  assessment  rates  are  being  in- 

“iV  m1?54'  tbM  reduclns  «“  that  extra  or^larger 

in  any  yea?  Be  'W**  t0  pay  uauauany  heavy  losses 

companies  amended  to  52 . 5  «?tf '  TlT  f  *” 

end  of  1952,  compared  wit?  51.6  cents  at  the  eSd?fDM51D  FOT^OTe^* 

R?vi?i"°no?tlMk6h  hr03  ?Dd  lnEuranoe  see "Agricultural  Finance 
neview  ,  Outlook  Supplement  October  1953. 
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Costs  and  Returns  on  Selected  Types  of  Farms  • 

Changes  in  quantities  and  prices  of  items  used  in  production 
and  output  per  farm  have  different  effects  on  costs  of  production  and 
on  net  incomes  of  different  types  of  farms  (fig.  5)-  The  following 
information  illustrates  changes  in  costs  and  returns  on  6  important  ' 
types  of  farms  in  widely  separated  areas.  These  are  commercial 
family-operated  farms  of  specified  types,  and  therefore  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  representative  of  all  forms  in  the  areas  in  which  these  farms 
are  located.  The  estimates  of  incomes  and  expenditures  for  1953  and 
195^  for  these  6  types  of  farms  are  based  on  the  projected  changes  in 
prices  and  costs  as  indicated  in  the  earlier  sections  of  this  report. 
The  information  presented  illustrates  the  net  effects  of  these 
changes  on  these  6  types  of  farms . 

Dairy  Farms  -  Northeast 

Net  farm  incomes  on  dairy  farms  in  the  Northeast  will  be  about 
25  percent  lower  in  1953  than  in  1952,  and  the  lowest  since  19^. 
Slightly  lower  returns  are  expected  in  195^- 

These  dairy  farms  are  highly  specialized  and,  consequently,  net 
farm  incomes  are  closely  correlated  with  returns  from  the  dairy  en¬ 
terprise.  The  price  received  for  milk  is  the  most  important  factor 
affecting  the  net  returns  from  the  dairy  enterprise.  Because  much  of 
the  feed  is  bought  on  these  farms  the  next  most  important  factor  is  the 
prices  paid  for  feed.  In  1953,  milk  prices  were  about  10  percent  lower 
than  in  1952,  and  dairy  feed  prices  were  about  11  percent  lower.  A 
1-percent  decrease  in  the  price  of  milk  has  about  the  same  effect  on 
net  returns  from  the  dairy  enterprise  on  these  fahms  as  a  3-perceht 
decrease  in  the  price  of  feed.  Therefore,  if  these  farmers  were  to-, 
obtain  the  same  dairy  income  in  1953  ad  in  1952  with  milk  prices  10 
percent  lower,  prices  paid  for  feed  would  have  to  be  more  than  30  per¬ 
cent  lower,  with  no  change  in  other  costs. 

In  addition  to  lower  prices  for  milk,  prices  received  for  dis¬ 
carded  dairy  cows  in  1953  were  about  33  percent  lower  than  in  1952. 

Dairy  Farms  -  Western  Wisconsin  ■  1 

Net  farm  incomes  on  dairy  farms  in  western  Wisconsin  that  sell 
whole  milk  will  be  about  15  percent  lower  in  1953  than  in  1952.  Some¬ 
what  higher  returns  from  hogs  and  poultry  are  not  sufficient  to  offset' 
the  lower  returns  from  the  dairy  enterprise.  The  price  of  milx  in 
this  area  is  down  about  10  percent  from  1952  and  the  price  of  discarded 
dairy  cows  is  down  about  28  percent.  Crop  yields  are  only  slightly 
lower  than  the  high  level  of  1952.  The  outlook  for  195^  is  for  slight¬ 
ly  lower  net  returns  on  these  farms  if  crop  yields  are  about  normal  and 
if  milk  prices  are  somewhat  lower. 


Six  Major  Types  of  Farms 

FARM  OPERATING  EXPENSES 
PER  UNIT  OF  PRODUCTION* 
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Operating  expenses  per  unit  of  production  for  these  farms  operating  expenses  per  unit  of  production.  The  sharp  increase 
in  1952  were  more  than  double  the  1937-41  average.  However,  in  unit  expenses  on  the  High  Plains  cotton  farms  in  1953  was 
prices  received  by  farmers  for  farm  products  increased  still  due  to  the  low  yields  and  high  abandonment  caused  by  the 
more.  Increases  in  production  per  farm  have  helped  hold  down  drouth  in  the  Southwest. 

Figure  5 
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Hog-Beef  Fattening  Farms  -  Corn  Belt 

Net  farm  incomes  op  hog-beef  fattening  farms  will  be  about  l4 
percent  lower  in  1^5^  than  in  1952  and  the  lowest  since  1945-  Operatbrs 
of  these  particular  farms  raise  all  of  the  corn  they  feed  and  feed  about 
as  much  of  it  ^o  hogs  as  to  cattle.  They  also  buy  feeder  cattle  in  the 
fall  and  sell  £hem  as  fat  cattle  about  12  months  later.  Net  returns 
from  the  cattfp  feeding  enterprise  will  be  small  this  year  but  returns 
from  the  business  as  a  "whole  vilf  be  fairly  good  relative  to  other 
types  of  farms . 

Prospects  are  for  higher  net  returns  on  these  farms  in  1954, 
assuming  continuation  of  feeding  operations.  Many  farmers  who  bought 
feeder  cattle  last  fall  may  decide  not  to  take  the  risk  again  this  year. 
On  the  average,  Corn  Belt  farmers  who  bought  feeder  cattle  in  October 
1952  and  sold  them  as  fat  cattle  in  April  1953  got  nothing  for  their 
work  and  only  about  75  cents  a  bushel  for  the  corn  they  fed.  The  price 
of  choice  grade  slaughter  steers  at  Chicago  was  about  $4.00  per 
hundredweight  higher  in  late  September  than  in  April  1953- 

Some  parts  of  the  cattle  feeding  area  will  have  lower  corn 
yields  this  fall  but  other  parts  will  have  one  of  the  largest  crops 
ever  harvested.  Low  returns  from  cattle  feeding  will  be  partly  off¬ 
set  by  higher  returns  from  hogs  in  1953  despite  an  8  percent  drop  in 
the  number  of  hogs  sold . 

Cotton  Farms 


If  mid-September  1953  prices  for  cotton  and  cottonseed  prevail 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  season  net  farm  incomes  in  1953  on  most 
cotton  farms  will  be  about  10  percent  below  those  of  1952.  Prices 
farmers  receive  for  lint  are  now  from  5  to  10  percent  below  the  season 
average  price  of  last  year  and  cottonseed  prices  are  down  about  25  per¬ 
cent.  Prices  received  for  most  other  products  3old  on  cotton  farms  are 
below  a  year  ago,  but  prices  paid  for  all  production  items  except  feed 
have  remained  nearly  the  same  or  have  increased  since  last  year. 

If  cotton  allotments  are  in  effect  in  1954  net  farm  incomes  on 
most  cotton  farms  are  likely  to  be  substantially  below  those  of  recent 
years  unless  prices  received  for  lint  and  seed  are  considerably  above 
present  levels. 

Southern  Piedmont  Cotton  Farms 

At  present  cotton  prices  the  net  farm  income  for  1953  on  south¬ 
ern  Piedmont  cotton  farms  is  estimated  at  about  $1,350  or  10  percent 
below  1952.  The  yield  of  cotton  i3  slightly  lower  than  in  1952  and 
somewhat  below  normal.  However,  most  of  the  reduction  in  income  results 
from  less  favorable  price-cost  relationships.  With  acreage  allotments 
and  average  yields  in  1954  and  prices  for  cotton  lint  and  seed  at 
September  1953  levels,  the  net  farm  income  in  1954  might  average  around 
$1,100  or  about  20  percent  below  1953  and  30  percent  below  1952. 
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High  Plains,  Texas  Cotton  Farms 

Dry  weather  in  1953  las  cut  cotton  production  on  nonirrigated 
High  Plains  cotton  farms  nearly  8 0  percent  below  the  1952  crop.  Ap¬ 
proximately  two-thirds  of  the  acreage  was  abandoned  and  yields  on  the 
remaining  acreage  will  average  about  ICO  pounds  lint  compared  with 
156  pounds  in  1952.  If  the  grain  sorghum  planted  on  this  abandoned 
acreage  matures  before  frost;  net  farm  incomes  probably  will  average 
around  $1,700;  about  "JO  percent  below  the  income  in  1952.  An  early 
frost ,  of  course,  would  reduce  incomes  substantially  below  this 
estimate.  With  acreage  allotments,  average  yields,  and  present 
cotton  prices,  net  farm  incomes  on  these  cotton  farms  probably  would 
average  about  $4,000  in  1954.  This  is  considerably  above  the  1953 
estimate  but  25  percent  below  1952. 

Wheat -Small  Grain-Livestock  Farms,  Northern  Plains 

.Net  farm  incomes  in  1953  on  family-operated  wheat  farms  in  the 
Northern  Plains  probably  will  average  around  $4,400;  about  20  percent 
above  1952  incomes.  Yields  of  wheat  and  flax  in  1953  will  average 
about  the  same  as  in  1952,  but  yields  of  oats,  barley  and  hay  will  be 
higher.  However,  1953  yields  were  well  below  average.  The  wheat 
crop,  particularly  durum  and  late-planted  other  spring  wheat  was  damr 
aged  severely  by  stem  rust  and  hot,  dry  weather  at  filling  time.  Cost 
rates  for  most  production  items  have  changed  little  from  1952  to  1953- 
Wage  rates  for  hired  labor,  and  taxes,  however,  are  slightly  higher. 
Total  cash  expenditures  in  1953  will  average  slightly  lower  than  in 
1952  on  these  farps  mostly  because  fewer  new  machines  were  bought  and 
less  was  spent  for  new  buildings  and  remodeling  of  existing  farm 
buildings. 

With  normal  yields  in  195^  and  expected  changes  in  crop  acre¬ 
ages  because  of  acreage  allotments  for  wheat,  net  farm  incomes  in  195^ 
on  wheat  farms  in  the  Northern. PlaiDs  might  average  10  to  15  percent 
above  those  of  195-3-  However,  if  crop  yields  in  1953  had  been  up  to 
normal  the  net  farm  income. in  1953  would  have  been  2Q  percent. higher 
than  the  prospects  for  1954 . 

Effect  of  Rent  and  Interest  Payments  on  Farm  Returns 

ij  ‘  r  '  f 

The  estimates  of  net  income  presented  above  for  the  6  types  of 
farms  are  calculated  on  an  owner -operator  basis  with  no  allowance  for 
rent  and  interest  paid.  Under  actual  operating  conditions,  dairy 
farms  and  other  livestock  farms  tend  to  be  owner-operated  but  with 
various  degrees  of  indebtedness.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the 
spring  wheat  and  cotton  farms  are  operated  by  tenants.  By  assuming 
that  all  types  of  farms  are  operated  under  the  same  conditions  of 
ownership  the  incomes  from  different  types  of  farms  are  directly  com¬ 
parable.  However,  actual  conditions  of  tenure  and  indebtedness  vary 
among  farms  and  returns  to  the  operators  vary  with  tenure  and  debt 
status . 
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Charges  for  the  use  of  borrowed  and  rented  capital  and  the 
return  to  operator  and  family  on  a  wheat-small  grain-livestock  farm 
under  four  sets  of  assumptions  relative  to  tenure  and  debt  status  are 
given  in  table  8. 


Table  8.-  Rent  and  interest  paid  and  return  to  operator  and 
family  under  different  assumptions  of  tenure  and 
debt  status,  wheat-small  grain-livestock,  farms, 


Northern  Plains,  1937-41  and  1953 

Tenure  and 
debt  status 

;  Rent  and 

interest 
paid 

Return  to  oper¬ 
ator  and 
family  l/ 

1937-41  av. : 1953 

• 

• 

1937-41  av.:1953 

• 

• 

A.  Owner-operated: 

1.  No  debts  . 

$  $  .$  $ 

0  .0  872  4,384 

199  219  673  4,165 

252  938  620  3,446 

2/  28l  2/1,968  591  2,4l6 

2 .  Average  mortgage  on  real  estate 
and  no  debts  on  working  assets 
or  operating  capital  . 

3.  Fifty  percent  equity  in  real 
estate,  livestock  &  machinery, 
no  other  debts  . .  . . 

B.  Tenant  operated: 

1.  Pays  one-third  of  grain  as  rent 

1/  Net  income  available  to  operator  and  family  for  their  labor  and 


management  and  their  investment  in  the  farm  business. 

2/  Net  rent,  value  of  crops  less  landlord's  expenses. 


For  farmers  with  relatively  high  debts  and  for  tenants  the 
situation  in  1953  io  quite  different  from  what  it  was  in  1937-41 • 
0wner-operator3  with  a  50  percent  equity  in  their  land  and  building, 
livestock  and  machinery  paid  3  to  4  times  as  much  for  the  use  of 
capital  in  1953  as  in  1937 -4l,  and  share  tenant  paid  about  6  to  7  times 
as  much.  With  lower  yields  or  lower  prices,  however,  the  value  of  the 
rent  paid  by  the  tenant  would  be  lower,  but  the  fixed  payment  of  the 
owner -operator  with  large  debts  would  remain  the  same. 
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Prices  paid  by  farmers  for  most  items  used  in 
production  are  considerably  higher  than  they  were 
in  1947-49.  The  items  that  are  lower  in  price  are 
mainly  those  that  farmers  buy  either  directly  or 
indirectly  from  other  farmers.  Fertilizer  has" not 
gone  up  in  price  as  much  as  production  goods  in 


general  so  that  farmers  who  use  more  of  it  are 
usually  able  to  reduce  their  costs  per  unit  of  produc¬ 
tion.  Total  farm  production  is  thereby  increased 
because  other  production  inputs  are  not  reduced 
immediately. 


Note:  For  a  list  of  items  included  in  this  table  see  "Agricultural  Prices,"  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  September  30,  1953- 
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GENERAL  SITUATION 

The  cost-price  squeeze  has  changed  little  since  last  fall. 

While  prices  received  for  farm  products  have  risen  prices  paid  for  items 
used  in  production  also  have  increased.  Prices  paid  for  feed  and  for 
feeder  and  replacement  livestock  have  risen  from  the  lows  of  last  fall 
but  are  still  somewhat  below  a  year  earlier.  Prices  paid  for  industrial 
items  are  at  about  the  same  level  as  a  year  ago.  There  is  little  indica¬ 
tion  at  this  time  that  the  cost-price  relationships  in  agriculture  will 
be  changed  materially  during  the  remainder  of  1954. 

Among  the  cost-items  of  most  direct  concern  to  farmers  this  spring 
are  seed,  fertilizer,  motor  supplies  and  hired  labor.  Average  farm  wage 
rates  for  the  country  as  a  whole  are  slightly  higher  than  a  year  ago,  but 
may  ease  off  slightly  and  likely  will  not  differ  greatly  from  those  of 
1953*  The  number  of  workers  available  is  expected  to  be  greater  than 
last  year  reflecting  an  easier  employment  situation  in  the  economy  gen¬ 
erally  but  this  will  differ.. among  areas.  The  demand  for  farm  labor  in 
the  South  may  be  reduced  in  view  of  the  acreage  restriction  on  cotton. 
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Prices  paid  for  seeds  are  averaging  about  10  percent  lower  than 
a  year  ago.  Certain  Kinds  such  as  Ladino  clover, ' Sudangrass,  crested 
wheatgrass,  alsike  clover,  smooth  brome,  improved  varieties  of  alfalfa, 
and  Kobe  lespedeza  are  among  the  important  seeds  for  which  prices  are 
■  -now  -lower,  .than  ,a  year  ago.  Kentucky  bl'iiet  grass,-  red t-op,-  sweet  clover, 

•  •oommon  ryegrass,  soybeans  and  seed  oatS  ’are  -among  ’the  -important  ones 

•  -for (Which .prices  are  higher  than  a  year  ago:  1 -It -generally .is  poor  econ- 

omy  to  attempt  to  pare  cash  costs  by  substituting  lower  yielding  varie¬ 
ties  for  higher  yielding  ones,  but'  farmers  can  cut  cash  outlays  in  some 
instances  by  using  home-grown  seeds.  .  .. 

Prices  of  motor  supplies  (fuel,  oil,  lubricants,  etc.)  are  slightly 
higher  than  a  year  ago.  Purchases  of  these  items  represent  direct  cash 
outlays.  Farmers  can  cut  these  costs  some  by  careful  planning  of  work 
programs,  careful  loading  of  power  units,  and  performing  work  at  proper 
time . 

Current  price  quotations  for  fertilizers  are  averaging  about  the 
same  as  a  year  ago.  Some  kinds  are  slightly  higher  While  some  are  lower. 
There  are  indications  that  fertilizer  prices "as  a  whole  will  average 

v 

slightly  lower  for  the  current  season.  Relative  to  prices  paid  for  many 
other  items  used  in  production  and  to  prices  received  for  farm  products, 
fertilizer  is  still  a  good  buy  (fig.  l).  Farmers  will  find  it  advanta¬ 
geous  to  continue  their  pasture,  hay  and  crop  improvement  programs. 

Prices  paid  for  farm  machinery  and  motor  vehicles  have  increased 
about  1  percent  from  a  year  ago  and  now  are  at  record  high.  During  the 
last  year  cash  discounts  and  trade-in  allowances  have  been  more  liberal 
and  probably  will  continue  so  in  195^ • 
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Prices  paid  for  lumber,  particularly  top  grades,  cement,  bouse- 
paint,  asphalt  shingles,  and  composition  roofing  are  higher  than  a  year 
ago.  On  the  other  hand,  prices  paid  for  galvanized  roofing  and  baler 
and  binder  twine  are  lower.  On  the  average  prices  of  building  materials 
and  farm  supplies  are  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier  and  little  change 
is  expected  during  1954.  Supplies  are  generally  adequate  to  meet  expec¬ 
ted  needs. 

Farm  real  estate  values  are  now  averaging  around  8  to  10  percent 
lower  than  a  year  ago.  Interest  rates  charged  on  farm  real  estate  mort¬ 
gages  have  been  relatively  steady  during  the  past  year,  but  are  slightly 
higher  than  in  1952.  Farmers  with  reasonable  equities  and  good  repay¬ 
ment  prospects  probably  will  experience  little  difficulty  in  obtaining 
mortgage  credit.  Lenders  are  putting  more  emphasis  on  operating  effi¬ 
ciency  and  expected  income  and  expenses  of  prospective  borrowers. 

Farm  real  estate  taxes  are  continuing  their  upward  trend.  These 
taxes  levied  in  1953  and  payable  largely  in  1954  are  expected  to  Increase 
by  around  4  or  5  percent.  Rates  charged  for  insurance  on  farm  property 
by  farm  mutual  Insurance  companies  have  not  changed  during  the  past  year, 
and  no  increase  is  expected  in  195^-  Farmers  are  paying  higher  premiums 
because  they  have  increased  the  coverage  more  in  line  with  value  of 
property . 

Farm  Labor 

On  an  average,  farm  wage  rates  in  1954  likely  will  not  be  greatly 
different  from  1953*  Some  increase  in  the  over-all  supply  of  farm  labor 
and  some  decrease  in  labor  needs  are  expected  compared  with  last  year. 
However,  the  labor  supply  and  demand,  and  wage  rates  are  expected  to  vary 
among  regions . 

Several  factors  point  toward  changes  in  the  farm  labor  situation  in 
the  South.  The  national  cotton  acreage  allotment  for  195^  is  about  four 


million  acres  less  than  the  1953  planted  acreage.  If  acreage  in 
cotton  is  reduced  by  4  million  and  an  average  yield  is  obtained,  total 
man-hour  requirements  for  cotton  would  be  reduced  by  about  20  percent. 

The  net  effect  on  total  labor  requirements  of  cotton  acreage  allot¬ 
ments,  of  course,  will  depend  on  what  use  is  made  of  the  diverted  acres. 
Replacement  of  cotton  by  labor  intensive  crops  would  mean  little  net 
change.  Feed  crops,  on  the  other  hand,  would  take  much  less  labor  per 
acre  than  cotton.  The  net  effect  of  acreage  allotments,  average  yields 
and  average  weather  would  be  to  reduce  significantly  the  demand  for  sea¬ 
sonal  farm  workers,'  especially  during  the  cotton  chopping  and  picking 
seasons. 


If  non-farm  job  opportunities  in  the  South  and  elsewhere  should  * 
decrease  significantly  this  would  add  to  the  supply  of  farm  labor  in 
the  South.  Most  important  would  be  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  persons 
of  working  age  migrating  from  southern  farms.  Also  adding  to  the  supply 
would  be  the  return  to  the  South  of  some  workers,  formerly  employed  on 
southern  farms  who  would  be  released  from  non-farm  jobs  in  other  regions. 
An  increase  in  farm  labor  supply  from  these  sources,  plus  reduced  man- 
labor,  requirements  for  cotton,  would  tend  to  build  up  the  labor  supply, 
and  possibly  result  in  lower  wage  rates  in  this  region. 

Seme  increase  in  the  supply  of  farm  labor  and  little  change  in 
wage  rates  from  1953  probably  will  be  the  pattern  in  other  broad  regions. 
In  the  highly  mechanized  wheat  and  corn  areas,  acreage  allotments  likely 
will  result  in  little  change  in  total  labor  requirements.  The  crops  sub¬ 
stituted  for  wheat  and  corn  probably  will  take  about  as  many  man-hours 
as  jculd  ohe  wheat  and  corn.  The  total  man-hours  worked  in  agriculture 
probably  will  continue  to  decline  (table  1  and  fig.  2). 

The  supply  oi  experienced  year-round  workers  is  expected  to  con¬ 
tinue  tight  generally.  Offshore  domestic  workers  are  expected  to  be 
availaole  again  for  seasonal  contract  farm  work.  Efforts  are  continuing 
to  negotiate  an  international  agreement  with  Mexico  so  that  Mexican 
Hat i orals  may  be  employed  again.  Workers  from  Canada  and  the  British  West 
Indies  also  will  be  available. 


Farm  Power  and  Machinery 

Wholesale  prices  of  farm  machines  and  equipment  including  tractors 
are  no w  about  1<-  percent  higher  than  in  June  1950  and,  about  75  percent 
higher  than  the  average  prices  in  the  prewar  period  1935-39.  Prices  since 
January  1,  1951,  have  been  relatively  stable  and  probably  will  show  little 
change  in  1954.  Wholesale  price  quotations  for  tractors  and  machines 

ordinarily  do  not  include  all  the  attachments  and  accessories.  coMr.only 
sold  to  farmers  in  any  given  year. 


Retail  prices  in  1953  were  a  little  more  thaa  double  the  prewar 

,  1°*  modern  machines  are  much  better  equipped  than  prewar 

e  13 *  00 *  ^reighc.  rates  have  increased  substantially  in  recent 

hPPn8;,,  r!!S  t?e  P?3t  year  ca3h  discounts  and  trade-in  allowances  have 
been  more  liberal  and  probably  will  continue  so  in  1954. 
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Table  1.-  Farm  wage  rates  and  related  data.  United  States, 

1935-39  average  and  19bo-53 


Index  numbers  (1935-39=100) 


period 

or 

year 

Farm 

employment  : 

ban-hours 
•  of  farm  •• 
work 

2/ 

Farm  output 

3/ 

:  Gross 
farm 
:  income 
:  .  per 
•man-hour 

:  V 

Farm 

wage 

rates 

5/ 

• 

• 

Total  : 

1/  : 

• 

• 

Family 

1/ 

Hired 

i 

0 

0 

Total 

Per 

man-hour 

1935-39 

100 

100 

10Q 

100 

100  . 

.100 

100 

100 

19  b0 

92 

91 

9b 

y8 

110 

112 

,  107 

107 

19bl 

69 

68 

93- 

97 

lib 

116 

13.6 

125 

19b2 

88 

67 

89 

101 

128 

127 

177 

163 

19b3 

67 

88 

65  . 

100 

125 

125 

220 

217 

19bb 

65 

87 

76 

100 

130 

130 

232. 

263 

19b5 

83 

86  . 

7b 

95 

129 

136 

257 

297 

19U6 

•  86 

89 

76 

93 

1 33 

lb.3 

300 

320 

19b7 

67 

69 

79 

91 

128 

lbl 

360 

3b6 

19  bS 

66 

68 

82 

69 

138 

155 

37b 

365 

19b9 

83 

6b 

79 

69 

137 

15b 

3bb 

.  35b 

1950 

•  78 

79 

73 

83 

136 

16b 

372 

351 

1951 

75 

77 

69 

66 

139 

162 

bib 

368 

1952 

72 

7b 

67 

■63 

lbb 

173 

b2b 

bl6 

1953  6/ 

72 

73 

66 

82 

lbb 

176 

bl2 

b2b 

1/  Includes  farm  operators  and  members  of  their  families  working  without 
wages.  .  •  , 

2/  Total  man-hours  of  farm  work  in  terms  of  the  time  required  by  average 
adult  male  workers.  •  . 

3/  Net  calendar-year  production  for  eventual  human  use. 

U/  Because  of  the  increase  in  volume  of  output  and  the  increase  in  the 
price  of  farm  products,  gross  farm  income  per  man-hour  has  increased  at  about 
the  same  rate  as  have  farm  wage  rates  from  the  prewar  years  of  1935-39  to  1953* 
5/  Simple  average  of  quarterly  indexes  seasonally,  adjusted. 

6/  Preliminary.  Estimates  of  farm  output  and  man-hours  for  1953  based 
chiefly  on  December  1953  report  of  the  Crop  Reporting  Board. 
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Farmers'  expenditures  for  machinery  in  relation  to  income  have 
been  high  since  19^7 •  Following  the  outbreak  of  War  in  Korea,  farmers 
spent  a  higher  percentage  of  their  income  for  machinery  in  1950  and  1951 
than  in  any  previous  year  (fig.  3)*  In  1952,  however,  expenditures  de¬ 
clined  appreciably  and  in  1953  were  probably  about  9  percent  below  1952. 

Exports  of  farm  machinery  in  the  first  10  months  of  1953  were  about 
the  same  as  for  the  same  months  of  1951  and  1952.  Exports  of  crawler  trac¬ 
tors  increased  in  1953>  accounting  for  about  one-fourth  of  total  exports. 

Preliminary  estimates  indicate  that  on  January  1,  1953  there  were  4.4 
million  tractors  of  all  types  on  farms,  along  with  940,000  grain  combines 
and  635 >000  corn  pickers.  About  700,000  farms  were  equipped  with  milking 
machines.  On  January  1,  1940,  about  four  months  after  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  II,  there  were  about  1.5  million  tractors,  190,000  grain  combines, 
and  110,000  corn  pickers;  and  175 >000  farms  were  equipped  with  milking 
machines.  There  were  about  2,500,000  motortrucks  on  farms  January  1,  1953 
compared  with  1,047,000  on  January  1,  1940.  Further  increases  in  numbers  of 
motortrucks  occurred  during  1953 *  On  the  other  hand,  numbers  of  automobiles 
on  farms  have  shown  but  little  increase  for  several  years.  There  were  around 
4.4  million  automobiles  on  farms  January  1,  1953*  This  is  only  about  10  per¬ 
cent  more  than  were  on  farms  in  1930  or  1940. 

The  number  of  horses  and  mules  on  farms  January  1  at  5*0  million 
head  is  the  lowest  on  record  and  only  32  percent  of  the  number  in  1935-39 
(table  2).  Despite  this  decline  the  total  volume  of  machinery  and  power 
(including  work  animals)  is  now  about  90  percent  greater  them  in  1935-39* 

Numbers  of  the  major  machines  on  farms  can  be  expected  to  increase 
in  the  years  ahead,  but  the  increase  will  be  much  below  the  high  rate  in 
recent  years.  In  most  areas  of  the  country,  agriculture  has  become 
mechanized  and  the  present  machines  and  equipment  are  about  sufficient  to 
maintain  agricultural  production  at  a  high  level.  Machinery  replacements 
are  becoming  an  Increasingly  Important  factor  in  determining  the  volume  of 
purchases . 

Because  of  increased  farm  mechanization  and  higher  prices  operating 
and  depreciation  costs  have  become  major  items  of  expense.  On  160-acre 
hog-dairy  farms  in  northeastern  Iowa  the  total  of  these  two  items  increased 
from  about  $500  in  the  1930's  to  nearly  $2,000  in  1953  (fig.  4).  Further 
increases  are  probable  in  1954. 

In  the  replacement  program  some  farmers  may  find  it  advantageous  to 
exchange  the  machinery  and  equipment  they  now  have  for  larger  sizes.  There 
is  a  point,  however,  beyond  which  increased  mechanization  will  not  pay. 

There  is  little  doubt,  for  example,  that  most  farms  in  the  Corn  Belt 
can  be  operated  more  efficiently  with  tractors  than  with  horses.  But  all 
farmers  in  that  region  cannot  economically  replace  2-plow  tractors  and  2-row 
equipment  with  3-plow  tractors  and  4-row  equipment  as  many  farmers  in  the 
Corn  Belt  are  doing. 
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A  recent  study  in  the  Corn  Belt  indicates  that  for  every  hour  of  labor 
saved  by  using  the  larger  rather  than  the  smaller  tractor  equipment  the 
machinery  cost  is  increased  by  about  90  cents.  This  is  almost  as  much  as 
farmers'  pay  for  labor  that  is  hired  by  the  hour  and  it  is  more  than  the  hour¬ 
ly  earnings  of  many  farm  operators  who  must  decide  whether  to  invest  in 
larger  equipment  or  try  to  get  along  with  what  they  have. 

The  field  work  on  a  225 -acre  cash  grain  farm  in  the  Corn  Belt  can  be 
done  in  about  20Q  fewer  hours  where  the  larger  equipment  is  used  than  where 
the  smaller  equipment  is  used.  The  machinery  cost  is,  however,  about  $180 
a  year  higher  where  the  larger  equipment  is  used.  . 

Some  farmers  can  afford  to  pay  $l80  for  200  hours  of  additional 
leisure  time  but  few  farmers  with  less  than  200  acres  of  cropland  can  justify 
the  purchase  of  larger  equipment  on  the  ground  that  it  would  reduce  their 
costs  or  increase  their  net  incomes. 

Farm  wage  rates  have  been  high  relative  to  prices  of .machinery  and 
tractor  fuel  for  so  long  that  many  farmers  have  made  full  adjustment  to  the 
present  price  relationships.  The  statement  that  increased  mechanization 
would  reduce  costs  and  increase  efficiency  applies  to  a  much  smaller  number 
of  farms  today  than  10  years  ago.  The  answer  to  the  question  of  whether  it 
would  pay  to  invest  in  larger  equipment  often  hinges  on  whether  the  size  of 
the  farm  can  be  increased,  and  on  the  greater  production  obtained  by  getting 
work  done  at  the  proper  time . 

Despite  the  recent  decline  in  farm  earnings  competition  for  avail¬ 
able  land  is  very  great  in  most  farming  areas.  The  large  number  of  farmers 
who  need  more  land  to  make  efficient  use  of  the  equipment  they  now  nave  makes 
it  advisable  for  a  farmer  to  know  where  he  can  obtain  the  land  before  he 
buys  equipment  to  operate  more  land.  ... 

Feed  ; 

The  supply  of  feed  grains  is  ample  for  all  current  needs  and  the  carry¬ 
over  next  fall  probably  will  be  up  about  10  percent  from  a  year  earlier  and 
near  the  record  1950-51* 

Compared  with  a  year. earlier  the  number  of  milk  cows  on  January  1  was 
up  about  3  percent,  cattle  on  feed  down  9  "to  10  percent,  other  beef  cattle 
up  1  to  2  percent,  the  size  of  the  laying  flock  was  up  2  to  3  percent,  and 
the  number  of  horses  and  mules  was  down  9  percent.  It  is  expected  that 
broilers  will  be  up  5  percent  from  1953  and  that  farm  chickens  raised  also 
will  increase.  Farmers’  January  intentions  were  to  raise  6  percent  more 
heavy-breed  turkeys  and  9  percent  more  of  the  light  breeds.  The  fall  pig 
crop  of  1953  was  9  percent  t>elo'r  a  year  earlier,  but  farmers  intended  to 
have  6  percent  more  sows  farrow  195^-  spring  pigs  than  la.st  year.  In  total, 
there  are  about  2  percent  fewer  grain- consuming  livestock  in  the  current 
feeding  year,  beginning  October  1,  1953- 


Farm  machinery  costs  on  these  farms  are  roughly  four  times  on  these  farms.  The  fact  that  prices  paid  for  farm  machinery 

as  high  as  they  were  in  the  early  1930’s.  Increases  in  prices  and  motor  fuels  went  up  relatively  less  than  farm  wage  rates 

of  farm  machinery  and  motor  supplies  account  for  about!  half  of  following  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II  caused  farmers  to  use 

this  increase.  The  other  half  is  due  to  greater  use  of  machinery  more  machinery  and  less  labor. 
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The  .1953“ 5^  hay  supply ,■  estimated  in  December  at  120  million  tons, 
is  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier,  and  .the  number  of  roughage- consuming 
animals  is  up  about  1  percent.  Numbers  of  hay-consuming  livestock  have 
been  trending  upwards.  The  ; supply  of  hay  per  unit  is  about  4  percent  be¬ 
low  the  1946-50  average.  Supplies  of  hay  in  most  of  the  northern  and 
western  States  haye  been  ample,  but  were  short  again  this  year  in  much  of 
the  South  and  Southwest »  In  addition,  pastures  were  poor  this  past  fall 
and  increased  feeding  of  hay  and  other  feeds  was  necessary  in  many  areas. 
Substantial  shipments  of  hay,  cottonseed  meal  and  cake,  and  other  feeds 
have  been  made  to  farms  in  these  areas .under  the  drought  relief  program. 

In  February  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  feeds  averaged  about  6  per¬ 
cent  below  a  year  earlier  (table  3)*  Feed  prices  in  general  probably 
will  be  near  those  of  a  year  earlier  during  the  next  few  months.  Pros¬ 
pects  for  1954  feed  grain  crops  will  become  important  factors  in  influ¬ 
encing  feed  prices  in  the  early  summer.  The  index  of  prices  of  all 
livestock  and  livestock  products  on  February  15,  1954  was  the  same  as  a 
year  earlier.  The  price  of  all  livestock  and  livestock  products  except 
eggs,  wool,  and  hogs,  were  lower.  Prices  received  for  hogs  were  31  per¬ 
cent  higher,  but  prices  received  for  beef  cattle  were  down  14  percent 
and  lambs  were  down  6.  percent. 

..  t  Compared  with  a  .year  ago  returns  per  dollar  of  feed  costs  are 
higher  for  all  livestock  and  livestock  products  except  broilers,  beef 
cattle  and  milk.  Returns  for  hogs  and  eggs  are  substantially  above  the 
193 (“51  average  (table  , 4).  Returns  for  raising  sheep,  beef  cattle  and 
broilers  are  about  20  percent  below  the  1937-51  average. 

*  •  »  ,  .  *  , 

At  present  many  .farmers  ao;e  in  a  cost-price  squeeze.  Some  who 
have  livestock  enterprises  that  are  clearly  and  basically  unprofitable 
will  have  to  shift  into  other  enterprises  that  offer  better  promise  of  a 
profitable  outcome.  But  there  are  many  farmers  with  enterprises  that 
are  unprofitable  under  present  price-cost  conditions  who  could  make  ad¬ 
justments  in  the  enterprise  to  make  it  profitable .  These  adjustments 
involve  in  some  cases  handling  larger  numbers  -of  livestock  with  the  same 
labor  or  in  remodeling  buildings  and  operations  so  that  less  labor  will 
°  JheuJOl:K  oth®r  opportunities  to  increase  net  returns  include  the  use 
°  higher  producing  animals,  following  improved  feeding  practices  or 
using  better  quality  hay  and  pasture  apd  .less  .grain  and  high  protein 


.  For  some  livestock,  especially  hogs,  it  may  be  that  more  high 
pro  e in  feeds  will  save,  enough  gr.ain  to  more  than  pay  for  the  protein 

,in  6arly  Stage8  of  ^owth.  Many  farmers  in  the  Corn 
Belt  still  feed  only  half  as  much  protein  to  hogs  as  is  profitable. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  dairymen  feed  formula- feeds  with  the  same  per¬ 
centage  protein  when  cows  are  on  good  pasture  .in  the.  summer  as  they 

m  the  winter  on  dry- lot.  This  is  usually  a  waste  of  feed  in  the 
summer  and  an  unnecessary  cost. 
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Table  3.-  Average  prices  of  feeds  in  the  United  States, 
February  13,  195 6  with  comparisons 


Item 

Unit 

Feb.  15, 
1952 

Feb,  15, ; 

1953  ! 

• 

• 

Sept.  15, 
1953  ‘ 

:Feb.  15 
:  1956 

0 

• 

prices  received  by  farmers 

Corn 

Bushel 

$  1,66 

0  1.63 

6  1.50 

$  1.63 

Gats  . 

do. 

,69 

.77 

f  71 

.76 

Barley 

do. 

1.36 

1,26 

1.12 

1.15 

Sorghum  grain 

Cwt . 

2.51 

2 . 65 

2.26 

2.32 

Hay,  baled 

Feed  grains  and  hay,  Index 

Ton 

25.60 

25.60 

20.90 

23.70 

number  (1935-39  z  100) 

267 

223 

216 

217 

Prices  paid  by  farmers 

* 

Mixed  dairy  feed 

Cwt. 

6.65 

6.19 

3.50 

3.99 

Laying  mash 

do. 

'  5.31 

5,02 

6.60 

6.66 

Broiler  mash 

do. 

5.36 

5.22 

5.26 

Cottonseed  meal 

do. 

5.10 

•5.03 

3.72 

6.02 

Soybean  meal 

do. 

5.30 

6.93 

4.60 

5.01 

Linseed  meal 

do. 

6.97 

5.36 

6.60 

6.91 

Meat  scrap 

do. 

6.76 

5.76 

5.37 

5.63 

Pran 

do. 

U.oJU 

3 . 56 

3.11 

3.27 

Middlings 

do,  :  6.12 

3  •  6^ 

3.26 

3.33 

alfalfa  hay,  baled 

Ton 

39.60 

39.30 

33.60 

35.90 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  for 

feed.  Index  number 
(1935-39  -  100) 

- 

263 

228 

210 

216 

Average  value  of  concentrate 

ration  fed  to  Doultry  and 

milk  cows  1/ 

Fed  to  poultry 

Fed  to  milk  cows  in  milk 

Cwt . 

6.25 

3.96 

3.52 

3,66 

selling  areas 

Fed  to  milk  cows  in  cream 

Cwt. 

3.66 

3.69 

3.60 

3.66 

selling  areas 

Cwt . 

3.67 

3.22 

2.99 

3.06 

1/  Value  of  the  corn,  oats,  oil  ratal, 
up  100  pounds  of  "grain"  ration. 


niilli'eed,  iormuia  feed,  etc.,  making 
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"able  li.«  Returns  per  .1.00  of  feed  cost  of  livestock  enterprises. 
United7 States,  Feb.  15,  1951,  with  comparisons  1/ 


Livestock 
enterprise  or 
oroduct 


m  -  --  f  m*  %  ^  — • 

average 

1  Feb.  15, 

;  1952 

Feb.  15,  1 

1953  ; 

:  Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

:  1.50 

1.16 

1.52 

:  1.65 

- 

1.59 

:  1,93 

2.0C 

1.65 

:  1.53 

1.71 

1.33 

:  1.67 

1.29 

1.65 

:  ■  1.60 

1.51a 

1.27- 

:  1.76 

?  an 

1.61 

1952-53 

:  2/  1.25 

.72 

(index  numbers  1537- 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

:  100 

77 

101 

:  100 

— 

97 

:  100 

105 

96 

:  100 

112 

67 

:  100 

77 

100 

:  100 

96 

79 

:  100 

125 

91 

J  j 

1952 

1 

vn 

:  100 

•  55 

Sent,  If,!  Feb.  15, 
1953  :  1955 


Dollars  Dollars 


Eggs 

Broilers 

Filk 

Butterf at 
Fogs. 

Sheep  raising 
Beef  raising 
Cattle 
feeding 


•uggs'- 

Broilers 

Filk 

Bitter-fat 

Hogs 

Sheep  raising 
Beef  raising 
C  attle 
feeding 


1.93 

1.69 

1*61 

1.32 

2.03 

1.81 

-1  JiB 

1.35 

1.96 

2.16 

1.39 

1  70 

—  p  ^ 

X.U7 

1.52 

1 

.953-35 

3/ 

100) 

-cent 

Percent 

101 

113 

96 

60 

9h 

95 

65 

66;. 

119 

129 

62 

62 

80 

81 

1953-51; 
5/ 


3/ 


1/  The  fallowing  quantities' of  feed  were  used  in  calculating  feed  cost: 

7  pounds  of '  ooultrv  ration  per  dozen  ergs:  Jig-  pounds  of  chick  starter  per 
pound ’ of  broiler  in  1935-39*  lu  1951  and  1152,  3—  pounds  of  chick  starter 
and  in  1153,  3’*-  pounds  of  broiler  mash,  Fo  prices  available  on  broiler 
mash  before  1953.  7w  bushels  of  corn  plus  20  pounds  of  soybean  meal  per 
100  pounds . o f  hogs ;  30  pounds  of ' concentrate  ration  fed  to  milk  cows  in 
milk  selling  areas  plus  the  value  of  110  pounds  of  hay,  per  100  pounds  of 
' milk $  7v  pounds  of  concentrate  ration  fed  to  mil-'  ccr  m  cream  selling 
areas. plus  the  value  of  27,5  pounds  of  hay  in  innesota  and  Iowa,  per 
pound  of  butterf  at ;  3  bushels  of  corn  ulus  -900  pounds  os  nay  per  1^0  pounds 
of  beef  cattle ;  2  bushels  o^  corn  plus  1 ,500  pounds  of  hay  per  10C  pounds 
pf  sheep  and  lambs..  It  was  assumed  that  for  each  100  pounds  c1'  sheep  and 
lamb  produced  20  pounds  of  woo1  were  produced  won  the  same  feed.  The 
quantity  of  hay  for  milk  cows,  beef  cattle  and  sheep  includes  an  allowance 
for  silage  and  pasture.  -It  was  assumed  that  the  feed  nutrients  'Tom  • 
pasture  would  cost  4  as  much  per  wound  as  thev  would  if  obtained  iron  har_. 
Cattle  feeding  returns- are  based  on  table  3,  Livestock  and  beat  .Situation, 
Aug* -Sept.,  1953.  It  is  designed  to  represent  average  feeding  experience 
in  the  Corn  Belt* 

2/  1920-52  average*  3/  Season  not  completed. 
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Improvement  in  the  quality  of  roughage  fed  by  many  dairy  farmers 
could  result  in  equal  or  greater  production  with  less  grain  and  high  protein- 
feeds.  Some  of  these  adjustments  to  a  lower  cost  can  he  made  immediately. 
Others  such  as  pasture  improvement  take  time,  perhaps  several  years.  Some 
of  these  changes  require  large  cash  outlays • and  thus  are  more  difficult 
for  many  farmers  to  adopt.  The  decision  as  to  whether  such  outlays  should 
he, made  depends  largely  upon  whether  they  will  result  in  lower  costs  per 
unit  of  product  and  larger  net  income  over  a  period  of  years. 

4 

•  Farmers  producing  'turkeys  and  .broilers  should  study  the  differences 
in  feed  efficiency  among  different  strains  of  birds.  They  should  also  study 
the  costs  of, different  feeds  available.  The  higher  priced  feed  is  not 
always  the  most  efficient  in  feeding- operations .  The  producer  also  should 
consider  carefully  the  weight  at  which  birds  are  to  be  marketed  as  the  feed 

4 

cost  per  pound  goes  up  fast  with  every  pound  increase  in  weight  of  bird 
marketed.  Good  pasture  for  turkeys,-  if  handled  properly,  will  save  con¬ 
siderable  feed.  1/ 

Seeds 

Prices  farmers  will  pay  for  most  grass  and  legume  seeds  this  spring 
will  be  lower  than  last  spring.  Sharpest  declines  from  last  year  are 
reported  for  Ladmo  clover,  Sudangrass,  crested  wheatgrass,  alsike  clover, 
smooth  brome,  improved  varieties  of  alfalfa,  and  Kobe  lespedeza  seed. 

Of  the  18  grass  and  legume  seeds  that  are  sown  mostly  in  the  spring  and  for 
which  production  estimates  were  made  in  1953*  February  retail  prices  were 
higher  than  a  year  earlier  for  only  three --Kentucky  bluegrass,  redtop,  and 
sveetclover.  Prices  are  lower  for  German  and  Siberian  millet,  Grange  sorgo, 
rapeseed,  Canada  field  peas,  hybrid  and  open-pollinated  seed  corn,  covpeas, 
cottonseed,  and  seed  wheat,  barley,  and  potatoes.  But  prices  of  common 
ryegrass,  soybeans,  and  seed  oats  are  higher. 

The  supply  (1953  production  plus  carry-over)  of  the  l8  seeds  was 
722  million  pounds,  9  percent  less  than  for  the  preceding  season  but  4  per¬ 
cent  above  the  19^-2-51  average.  Imports  of  these  seeds  during  the  last  6 
months  of  1953  totaled  3 million  pounds,  11  percent  smaller  than  for  the 
same  period  a  year  earlier  but  29  percent  above  the  average  for  the  previous 
5  years.  Supplies  (including  imports)  of  alfalfa,  red  clover,  alsike  clover, 
Labi  no  clover,  timothy,  crested  wheatgrass,  Sudangrass,  and  tall  fescue  seed 
are  more  than  25  percent  greater  than  the  quantity  sown  during  the  1952-53 
planting  season.  Supplies  of  white  clover,  Kentucky  bluegrass,  and  redtop, 
however,  are  only  about  half  as  much  at  -Tere  sown  a  year  ago.  The  supply 
of  lespedeza  seed  is  nearly  a  third  less  than  was  used  last  year. 

Demand  for  grass  and  legume  seeds  is  expected  to  be  high  this  season 
because  some  acreages  formerly  in  cotton,  corn  and  wheat  probably  will  be 
seeded  to  hay  and  pasture  and  because  forage  crops  in  many  sections  will 
require  some  reseeding  due  to  the  severe  drought  last  summer.  Farmers 
probably  will  profit  by  buying  early  the  seeds  they  expect  to  sow  this  spring. 

1 /  See  special  article  on  "Cost  Reduction  Opportunities  in  Egg  Production", 
page  35. 
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Fertilizer 


Prices  paid  for  fertilizers  during  the  1952-53  season  averaged  about 
2  percent  nigner  than  in  1951-52.  Prices  as  a  whole  nay  average  lower  this 
season.  Prices  of  sone  kinds  will  show  little  change. 

For  the  12  months  ended  June  30*  1953  the  available  supply  of  major 
plant  nutrients  exceeded  all  previous  records.  According  to  information 
at  hand,  the  supply  available  for  1953-5^+  will  again  reach  a  new  high. 

The  aggregate  1953-5^-  supply  of  the  three  major  plant  nutrients  is 
presently  forecast  at  about  11  percent  above  1952-53,  and  should  be  ample 
tc  satisfy  expected  demands. 


nitrogen  ( IT)  :  The  supply  of  nitrogen  (n)  available  for  fertilizer 
purposes  in  1953-5^  Is  currently  estimated  at  slightly  over  two  million 
tons.  This  is  based  on  current,  rates  of  production  and  scheduled  com¬ 
pletion  of  new  synthetic  ammonia  facilities,  and  assumes  about  the  same 
import-export  balance  as  in  1952-53*  This  represents  an  increase  of  a 
little  over  11  percent  above  the  reported  1952-53  supply. 


The  supply  of  solid  nitrogen  materials  (dry  nitrogen)  available  for 
1953-57  probably  represents  around  60  percent  of  the  total  supply,  and 
solutions  and  liquid  materials  (wet  nitrogen)  amount  to  40  percent.  For 
the  previous  year  these  percentages,  based  on  trade  deliveries,  were 
approximately  62  and  38  percent. 


Phosphates  (?20^) :  The  supply  of  available  phosphates  for  1953-5^ 
is  presently  forecast  it  2,667,000  tons,  available  phosphoric  oxide  (?205) 
oasis.  This  estimate  is  based  on  current  information  with  regard  to  the 
completion  dates  of  new  plants,  trends  in  use,  and  available  production  data, 

The  supply  of  available  phosphoric  oxide  for  the  current  season 
probably  will  be  about  10  percent  above  the  2,714,000  tons  which  were  put 
into  domestic  trade  channels  in  1952-53*  The  new  plant  capacity  scheduled 
for  completion  in  1953-57  involves  a  sizable  tonnage  of  concentrated  super¬ 
phosphate,  which  should  increase  substantially  the  supply  of  this  material 
now  available  in  relation  to  the  total  quantity  of  P2O5. 


Potash  (K2O) :  Considering  the  probable  increase  in  domestic  pro- 
duction,  and  assigning  approximately  the  same  import-export  balance  as  in 
1952-53*  a  1953-57  supply  of  1,971,000  tons  of  potash  (K2O)  is  forecast. 
This  amount  is  about  12  percent  aboire  the  reported  1952-53  supply  of 
1*739*000  tons  and  reflects  production  from  new  facilities  as  well  as 
increases  from  older  producing  units. 


Profitable  use  of  fertilizer:  Farmers  should  consider  the  farm  as  a 
whole  when  deciding  how  to  distribute  the  fertilizer  they  plan  to  apply. 
They  also  need  to  consider  the  total  effects  of  fertilizer  used.  Use  of 
fertilizer  can  intensify  the  problems  of  an  already  unbalanced  agriculture, 
or  it  can  aid  in  bringing  it  into  better  balance. 
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The  way  the  farmer  uses  fertilizer  on  all  his  land,  including 
diverted  acres,  can, greatly  influence  the  success  of  the  adjustment 
program  in  general,  and  the  success"  of  the  individual  farmer  in  making 
needed  changes  on  his  own'  farm. 

Use  of  fertilizer  and  other  yield  influencing  practices  is  a 
matter  of  particular  importance  in  1954.  Farmers  can,  of  course,  lower 
average  costs  per  unit  of  yield  and  increase  net  returns  per  acre  ty 
using  fertilizer  up  to  the  most  profitable  rate.  This  is  as  true  for 
"surplus"  crops  as  for  other  crops.  But  for  crops  under  control  pro* 
grams,  application  of  fertilizer  at  most  profitable  rates  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  farmer  may  in  the  short  run  tend  to  accentuate  the  surplus  prob¬ 
lem.  Eventually  the  burden  of  this  problem  must  be  shared  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  farmer. 

For  example,  in  7  southeastern  States,  acreage  allotments  for 
next  year  indicate  that  about  1,650,000  acres  will  be  diverted  from 
cotton  to  other  uses.  If  all  farmers  used  the  most  profitable  rates  of 
fertilizer  on  the  remaining  acres  of  cotton,  the  increase  in  yield  per 
acre  over  1953  yields  could  result  in  producing  more  cotton  on  the  small¬ 
er  acreage  than  was  produced  on  the  larger  acreage  in  1953* 

The  problem  of  holding  down  farm  costs  in  relation  to  prices  and 
incomes  in  the  long  run  is  largely  one  of  making  changes  in  farm  enter¬ 
prises  and  practices  to  conform  to  changes  in  supply-demand  relationships. 
In  keeping  with  the  long-time  prospects  for  relatively  favorable  demand 
.for  livestock  and  livestock  products  farmers  generally  will  find  advan¬ 
tageous  the  use  of  fertilizer  in  initiating  the  shift  of  diverted  acres 
to  hay  and  pasture. 


Building  Materials  and  Fax-m  Supplies 

There  have  been  no  appreciable  changes  in  the  cost  of  farm  build¬ 
ing  materials  since  March  1951*  But,  it  takes  about  $2.70  to  buy  as  much 
in  the  way  of  building  and  fencing  materials  now  as  $1.00  bought  in 

1935-39. 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  for  40  different  items  of  building  materi¬ 
als  are  reported  in  the  January  issue  of  Agricultural  Prices.  Twenty  of 
these  items  were  higher  in  price  on  December  15,  1953  than  a  year  earlier, 
15  were  lower  in  price  and  5  were  selling  at  the  same  price.  Among  the 
items  that  went  up  are  top  grades  of  lumber,  cement  and  house  paint.  The 
most  significant  reduction  was  reported  for  galvanized  steel  roofing. 

This  item  dropped  8  percent  during  the  year  while  prices  of  asphalt  shin¬ 
gles  and  composition  roofing  went  up  slightly  and  prices  of  wood  shingles 
remained  unchanged. 

Prices  of  fencing  materials  are  also  about  the  same  as  they  were 
a  year  ago.  For  these  items  it  now  takes  nearly  $2.35  to  buy'  as  much  as 
$1.00  bought  in  1935“ 39*  Barbed  wire  is  down  about  20  to  25'  cents  a  .. 
spool  from  a  year  ago, but  woven  wire  and  wood  posts  are  slightly  higher. 
The  materials  for  a  4- strand  barbed  wire  fence  cost  about  $1.49  per  rod 
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now  compared  with  $1.50  a  year  ago.  A  fence  consisting  of  32-inch  woven 
wire  and  2  strands  of  barbed  wire  with  alternate  wood  and  steel  posts  set 
one  rod  apart  requires  about  $2.19  worth  of  materials  per  rod,  the  same 
as  a  year  ago  (fig.  5)-  Included  in  the  cost  are  2  galvanized  gates  per 
mile  of  fence. 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  for  most  miscellaneous  farm  supplies  are  as 
high  if  not  higher  than  ever  before.  Important  exceptions,  however,  are 
baler  and  binder  twines  which  were  about  10  percent  lower  in  price  in 
June  1953  than  in  June  1952.  Present  indications  based  on  recent  changes 
in  manufacturers'  prices  are  that  retail  prices  of  baler  and  binder  twines 
may  be  another  10  percent  lower  in  1954  than  they  were  in  1953.  Mainly 
because  of  the  reductions  in  prices  of  these  items  the  index  of  prices  paid 
by  farmers  for  farm  supplies  was  about  2  percent  lower  on  December  15,  1953 
than  a  year  earlier. 


Pesticides 

Stocks  of  pesticides  carried  over  from  the  1953  season  are  con¬ 
siderably  smaller  than  the  large  stocks  of  a  year  ago.  However,  much  of 
the  reduction  is  due  to  smaller  stocks  of  DDT  and  of  some  other  chlorinated 
synthetic  insecticides.  Carryover  of  benzene  hexachloride  are  about  35  per¬ 
cent  larger  than  a  year  ago. 

Manufacturers'  prices  of  pesticides  are  slightly  higher  than  they 
were  last  fall.  However,  some  manufacturers  now  pay  part  of  the  shipping 
costs  which,  in  effect,  offsets  some  of  the  increase  in  price.  Prices 
quoted  for  DDT  and  BHC  average  more  than  one-fifth  higher  than  last  fall. 

A  year  ago  prices  were  depressed  by  large  stocks.  Slightly  higher  prices 
this  spring  reflect  the  return  to  more  normal  stocks.  In  addition,  there 
has  been  some  increase  in  foreign  demand  for  pesticides,  particularly  DDT. 

Domestic  consumption  of  pesticides  may  be  somewhat  higher  in  1954 
than  in  1953*  Farmers  continue  to  change  from  the  system  of  spraying  or 
dusting  only  when  insects  and  diseases  threaten  their  crops  to  one  of 
preventive  spraying.  In  some  areas  the  number  of  boll  weevils  which  entered 
hibernation  last  fall  was  greater  than  in  the  last  few  years.  In  1953  the 
infestation  of  corn  borers  was  heavier  than  in  1952  in  the  north  central  and 
some  of  the  eastern  States .  The  large  number  of  eggs  laid  by  grasshoppers 
over  extensive  areas  in  the  Midwest  and  Southwest  threaten  serious  infesta¬ 
tions  in  1954.  However,  weather  conditions  and  other  natural  factors  will 
largely  determine  the  seriousness  of  infestations  as  a  whole. 

The  need  for  pesticides  is  determined  by  the  severity  of  insect  in¬ 
festation,  fungus  infection,  and  weed  growth,  which  cannot  be  reliably 
predicted.  Shifts  in  acreage  of  particular  crops  do  not  affect  consumption 
of  pesticides  in  the  United  States  as  much  as  the  year-to-year  changes  in 
the  degree  of  infestation. 


Figure 
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Annual  expenditures  for  pesticides  vary  considerably  from  year  to 
year  and  from  type  of  farm  to  type  of  farm.  In  1953 >  for  example,  ex¬ 
penditures  on  family-operated  cotton  farms  in  the  southern  Piedmont  area 
averaged  around  $55  per  farm.  In  1951  these  pesticides  vould  have  co3t 
nearly  twice  as  much.  However,  these  farmers  spent  around  $80  for  pesti* 
cides  in  1951  as  the  quantities  used  were  about  a  fifth  less  than  in 
1953»  Expenditures  in  1952  averaged  about  $40  per  farm.  These  farms 
averaged  53  acres  of  crops  harvested  in  1953  of  which  1 6  were  cotton. 

On  some  types  of  farms  expenditures  for  insecticides  are  negli¬ 
gible.  Annual  exjjenditures  for  weed  control  materials  on  wheat- small 
grain-livestock  farms  in  the  northern  plain  averaged  approximately  $20 
per  farm  in  each  of  the  last  few  years.  .  These  farms  are  much  larger 
than  the  Piedmont  cotton  farms.  They  average  about  475  acres  per  farm 
with  over  300  acres  in  crops.  ’ 

Farm  Land  Values  and  .Rentals 


Farm  real  estate  prices  will  average  slightly  lower  in  1954  than 
ia  1953*  Although  the  decline  during  1953  was  relatively  small,  last 
year  was  the  first  since  1949  that  real  estate  values  did  not  rise. 

Values  last  November  averaged  3  percent  lower  than  in  July  and  6  percent 
below  a  year  earlier.  The  decline  was  somewhat  larger  in  the  areas 
where  drought  and  the  sharp  break  in  cattle  prices  had  the  greatest  ef- 
xeco  on  larm  income.  Ten  States  showed  declines  of  5  percent  or  more 
between  July  and  November  1953 .  Most  of  these  were  in  the  area  extending 
irom  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  westward  to  Utah  and  Arizona.  The  smallest 
declines  in  land  values  occurred  in  the  New  England  and  Southeastern 
States.  Current  indications  are  that  land  values  are  about  8  to  10  per¬ 
cent  higher  than  a  year  ago.  x 


Past  and  current  levels  of  farm  real  estate  values  can  be  illus¬ 
trated  best  in  terras  of  estimated  market  values  for  various  types  and 
sizes  of  commercial  family-operated  farms.  Table  5  shows  approximately 
what  larms  of  various  types  and  sizes  cost  now  compared  with  what  they 
would  have  cost  before  World  War  II  (1937-41),  before  the  Korean  out¬ 
break  (I947-49),  and  when  farm  real  estate  values  were  at  or  near  their 
peak  (1952  and  1953)*  These  estimates  reflect  changes  in  value  per  acre 
only,  however,  and  make  no  allowance  for  the  long-time  upward  trend  in 
size  of  farms  in  areas  and  types  of  farms  where  increases  in  size  have 
occurred.  The  additional  capital  needed  for  machinery  and  equipment 
and  livestock  is  not  included  in  these  estimates.  The  investment  required 
:heS f  has  lncreased  somewhat  more  than  has  land  and  buildings. 

30  the  total  investment  to  buy  and  equip  a  farm  has  increased  even  more. 


■'■ith  modern  machinery  and  equipment  it  takes  more  land  to  keep 
a  xarm  family  fully  employed  now  than  it  did  15  years  ago.  The  demand 

+°!T"art  °f  °£erators  for  additional  land  that  would  increase 

lflciency  ^  their  operations  plus  the  fact  that  farming  has  been 
reiativeiy  profitabie  in  recent  years  accounts  for  much  of  the  increase 

theif  land  6Ctate  SinCe  194°*  Tben  too>  f'^ers  have  improved 

d  nd  and  buildings  considerably  since  1940.  In  many  instances, 
these  improvements  have  involved  substantial  cash  outlays. 


Table  5.-  Value  of  farm  real  estate  January  1,  by  type  and  size  of  coramercj.al 

family-operated  farm,  195^  with  comparisons 


;  Total 

Averag 

G  • 

• 

• 

1953  : 

1954 

Location  ana  type 
of  farm 

•  acres 

:  i/ 

1937-41:1947-49: 

•  • 

•  • 

1952  : 

• 

» 

. 

:  Number 

Dollars  Dollars 

Dollars  Dollars  Dollars 

Corn  Belt  farms : 

Cash  grain 

Hog-beef  fattening 

Hog -beef  raising 

Hog-dairy 

:  224 

:  196 
:  212 
:  loO 

26,900 

15,500 

8,S00 

10,900 

49.100 

27.100 
16,300 
19,500 

67,000 

37,200 

22,500 

24,300 

69.400 
36,100 
22,000 

25.400 

64,300 

34,100 

20,600 

23,800 

Dairy  farms : 

Western  Wisconsin 

Eastern  Wisconsin 

Central  Northeast 

:  139 
:  123 

:  195 

6,000 

9,300 

5,800 

9,900 

17,200 

10,100 

12,000 

21,000 

11,900 

11,700 

20,400 

12,500 

9 

11,000 

19,100 

11,500 

Tobacco-livestock: 

Kentucky  Bluegrass 

:  113 

8,100 

15,400 

20,300 

19,800 

18,100 

Cotton  farms: 

Southern  Piedmont 

Delta  of  Mississippi 

High  Plains,  Texas 

High  Plains,  Texas  (irrigated) 
Black  Prairie,  Texas 

:  162 
:  45 

:  333 
:  299 
:  165 

3,700 

3,100 

12,300 

2/ 

8,600 

8,900 

7,600 

26,000 

42,800 

14,200 

11,200 

10,100 

42,000 

71,600 

20,800 

11,500 
10,400 
40, 600 
71,300 
20,100 

11,000 

9,800 

39,300 

69,100 

19,500 

Spring  wheat  farms  (No.  Plains}: 
Wheat - c  or n- 1 i ve  stock 

Wheat - small  grain- 1 ive stock 

:  472 

:  670 

9,400 

10,700 

17,500 

18,100 

23,400 

24,500 

23,700 

24,600 

22,700 

23,700 

’Winter  wheat  farms  (Pacific  N. .<.) 
VTheat-pea 

•  • 

* :  507 

33,500 

38,700 

113,600 

110,500 

105,OOC 

Sheep  ranches : 

Norihern  Plains 

•6,102 

19,500 

45,800 

56,100 

54,900 

51,900 

Cattle  ranches ; 

Northern  Plains 

Intermountain  region 

•3,990 

:1,685 

14,000 

15,000 

39,100 

27,300 

43,500 

30,700 

42,500 

30,300 

39,500 

28,600 

1/  Average  per  farm  in  1952. 
2 /  Not  available. 
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As  the  average  farmer  attaining  ownership  for  the  first  time  is 
seldom  able  to  pay  all  cash  for  a  farm,  it  is  of  interest  to  consider 
the  average  down  payment  and  annual  debt  payment  that  would  be  required 
to  purchase  farms  of  the  size  and  type  indicated.  For  purposes  of  il¬ 
lustration,  it  is  assumed  that  the  down  payment  would  be  5C  percent  of 
the  purchase  price  and  that  the  mortgage  debt  would  be  amortized  in 
equal'  annual  installments  over  a  period  of  20  years,  with  an  interest 
rate  of  4-g-  percent.  Table  6  shows  the  approximate  amounts  that  would  be 
required  in  . 1937“4i,  1952  and  1954  for  the  down  payment  and  the  annual 
debt  servicing  cost  under  these  assumptions. 

kith  the  long-term  upward  trend  in  farm  real  estate  values 
apparently  checked,  it  is  even  more  important  now  than  when  values  were 
increasing  for  prospective  buyers  to  appraise  a  farm  in  terms  of  its 
debt  paying  capacity  and  to  arrange  for  long-term  financing  wherever 
possible.  For ^ those  farmers  who  are  able  to  make  a  down  payment  of  as 
much  as  half  of  the  purchase  price,  the  prospect  of  some  further  decline 
m  real  estate  prices  should  not  discourage  the  purchase  of  land  needed 
to  make  an  efficient  operating  unit.  But  the  prospective  buyer  needs  to 
assure  himself  that  the  additional  land  will  add  to  production  efficiency 
and  to  net  income  under  prospective  price-cost  relationships.  Tenants 
who  are  able  to  make  a  substantial  down  payment  on  the  purchase  of  a 
productive  farm  and  who  cannot  continue  to  rent  a  farm  of  comparable  in¬ 
come  capacity  may  find  little  advantage  in  delaying  the  step  toward 

ownership,  even  though  some  saving  in  the  initial  cost  of  a  farm  might 
result  from  waiting. 


As  to  how  much  a  farmer  can  afford  to  pay  for 


, ,  .  -  w  pay  xux-  a  xarm  depends 

argely  on  the  income  he  can  derive  over  the  long  term  from  his  opera- 
ions  oi  the  i arm.  Many  factors  such  as  price-cost  relationships, 
management  abiiity,  size,  efficiency,  crop  and  livestock  loss  hazards, 
and  so  on  determine  income.  Farm  incomes  have  been  relatively  high  in 
recen  years,  fable  J  shows  what  net  farm  income  for  each  of  several 
important  types  of  farms  was  in  1952  and  what  it  was  for  slightly  smaller 
arms  ox  similar  types  in  1937-41  and  in  1947-49.  Present  values  are 

*  “  in  rel?J10n  t0  fara  incomes  and  prices  of  farm  products  in 

recent  years.  (Compare  data  in  tables  5,  6,  and  7  and  figures  6  and  7 
and  see  map  for  location  of  areas). 

—tal  Fates:  Cash  rents  for  farms  may  decline  slightly  in  1954 

from  the  r  °f  reCent  years>  larSely  because  of  lower  returns 

Sh  rent^  !  pr°fUCed1in  areas  vhere  cash  renting  is  c««. 

cash  rent,  for  hay  and  pasture  lands  also  are  likely  to  average  a 

th  bulk°ofrrenr're  0f  T  ffeCt°  °f  drou^  in  W53 However, 

J  *  k  °f  rental  Payments  is  in  the  form  of  a  share  of  the  cro;  oro- 

duced  and  rental  shares  change  slowly.  Year-to-year  chan-es  in  crop 
share  rents  are  largely  a  reflection  of  yields  and  prices"  With  acre¬ 
age  allotments  in  effect  for  cotton,  corn  and  wheat^  the  total  v  lue  of 
crop  share  rents  is  likely  to  be  less  than  in  1953. 


Table  6.-  Cost. of  farm  real  estate  bought  on  credit,  by  type  and  size  of 
commercial  family-operated  farm,  195^-  with  compai -sons  — / 


Location  and  type 
of  farm 


We  rage  1937~*4L  ’ _ 

: Annual  *  T)own 
rinstal- 


Down 

aymenl 


ollar-s  Dollars  Dollars  Dollars  Dollars  Dollars 

"17  l7  “17  17  I W 


1952 


~±9W 


ments 


*  p  airmen t 


: Annual 
:  instal¬ 
ments 


;  Doim 
'payment 


: Annual 
: instal- 
:  ments 


2/ 


Corn  Belt  farms : 

Cash  grain 

Hog-beef  fattening 

Hog-beef  raising 

Hog-dairy 

13,^50 

7,750 

4,250 

5,h50 

1,036 

597 

327 

420 

38,500 

18,600 

11,450 

12,400 

2,965 

1,432 

882 

955 

» 

32,150  2,476 
17,050  1,313 
10,300  793 

11,900  91( 

Dairy  farms : 

Western  'Tisconsin 

Eastern  Wisconsin 

Central  Northeast 

3,000 

4,650 

2,900 

231 

353 

223 

6,000 

10,500 

5,950 

462 

309 

458 

5,500 

9,550  735 

5,750 

Tobacco-livestock: 

Kentucky  Bluegrass 

4,050 

312 

10,150 

782 

9,050  69' 

Cotton  farms: 

Southern  Piedmont 

Delta  of  Mississippi 

High  Plains,  Texas 

High  Plains,  Texas  (irrigated) 
Black  Prairie,  Texas 

1,350 

1,550 

6,150 

4/ 

47300 

142 

119 

474 

V 

331 

5,600 

5,050 

21,000 

35,900 

10,400 

*61 

3S9 

1,617 

2,764 

801 

5 , 500  42-' 

4,900 

19,650  l,5i: 

•  34,550  2,66 

9,750 

Spring  wheat  farms  (No.  Plains) : 

Whe  at-corn-livestock 

Wheat-small  grain-livestock 

4,700 

5,350 

362 

412 

11,700 

12,250 

901 

9^3 

11,350 

11,350  91 

Winter  wheat  farms  (Pacific  N.W.): 
Whe at -pea 

16,750 

1,290 

56,800 

4,37^ 

52,500  4,04 

Sheep  ranches: 

Northern  Plains 

9,750 

751 

23,050 

2,160 

25,950  1,99 

Cattle  ranches: 

Northern  Plains 

Intermountain  region 

7,000 

7,500 

539 

578 

21,750 

15,350 

1,675 

1,182 

19,750  1,52 
14,300  1,1C 

1/  Data  apply  to  average  sizes  of  farms  in  1952  shown  in  table  5- 
2/  Assumed  to  be  50  percent  of  the  market  value.  .  _ 

3/  Under  standard  20-year  annual  payment  amortization  plan  at  A  1/2  percent, 

interest . 

4/  Not.  available. 
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Table  7«-  Net  farm  income  by  type  and  size  of  commercial  family-operated  farm, 

1952  with  comparisons 


Acres  per 

farm 

:  Net 

farm  income 

liUCci  viuu  ctuCL  type 

of  farm 

Average 

:  1952 

:  Average 

:  iqsp 

1937-41:1947-49 

• 

• 

: 1937-41: 1947-49: 

Corn  Belt  farms: 

Cash  grain 

Hog-beef  fattening 

Hog-beef  raising 

Hog -dairy 

Number 

Number 

Numbe 

Dollars 

Dollars  Dollars 

209 

178 

181 

155 

222 

192 

204 

158 

22 

196 

212 

160 

2,656 

2,519 

9W 

2,15** 

9,032 

10,666 

3,618 

5,396 

10,1*59 

8,721 

■*,339 

6,199 

Dairy  farms: 

Western  Wisconsin 

Eastern  Wisconsin 

Central  Northeast 

130 

115 

176 

136 

120 

I89 

139 

123 

195 

1,242 

1,521 

960 

3,290 

*»,350 

3,892 

3,925 

4,711 

3,782 

Tobacco-livestock: 

Kentucky  Bluegrass 

110 

113 

113 

1,192 

3,33!* 

3,975 

Cotton  farms: 

Southern  Piedmont 

Delta  of  Mississippi 

High  Plains,  Texas 

High  Plains,  Texas  (irrigated) 
Black  Prairie,  Texas 

158 

42 

258 

y 

150 

161 

45 

309 

271 

157 

162 

45 

333 

299 

165 

494 

1,023 

1,675 

1/ 

1,052 

1,565 

2,839 

6,445 

10,725 

3,177 

1,442 

3,146 

5,632 

11,580 

3,323 

Spring  wheat  farms  (No.  Plains): 
Wheat-corn-livestock 

Wheat-small  grain-livestock 

427 

497 

460 

621 

472 

670 

1,035 

872 

5,850 

6,323 

2,439 

3,616 

Winter  wheat  farms ( Pacific  N.W.): 
Wheat -pea 

4 16 

481 

507 

2,766 

11,861 

14,033 

Sheep  ranches: 

Northern  Plains 

4,721 

5,119 

6,102 

2,73** 

6,908 

5,970 

Cattle  ranches: 

Northern  Plains 

Intermountain  region 

3,322 

1,573 

3,800 

1,615 

3,990 

1,685 

980 

2,843 

6,466 

9,159 

5,91*2 

10,796 

1/  Not  available. 
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o/or  Types  of  Farming  Areas 

DOLLAR  VALUE  OF  FARM  LAND 

%  Increase,  1947-49  to  March  1953 
AREA  PERCENT 
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Interest,  Taxes,  and  Insurance 

lpnr.Real-5 state  Credit  -  Interest  charges  on  non- real-estate  debt 
of  fanners,  excluding  loans  made  or  guaranteed  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
orporation,  are  expected  to  be  5  to  10  percent  lower  in  1954  than  in 
1953 •  This  will  result  mainly  from  a  decline  in  the  amount  of  credit 
used.  During  1953  non-real-estate  debt  of  farmers  decreased  about  10  per¬ 
cent  and  this  trend  is  expected  to  continue'  in  19$4  but  at  a  slower  rate. 
Interest  rates  will  probably  not  change  much. 

Q  .  rne  cause>  so  far,  of  the- decline  in  Use  of  short-term  credit 

and  the  resulting  decline  in  non- real- estate  debt  has  been  the  drop  in 
livestock  prices.  As  a  result,  such  debt  has  declined  more  in -the  Mid¬ 
western  and  Western  regions  than  elsewhere.  Lower  farm ■ incomes,  which 

Ca^fed  farraers  to  be  more  conservative,  and  a  refinancing  with  long- 
rm  mortgages  are  other  factors  tending  to  reduce  th^’use  of  this  kind 
credlt;  JJis  cautious  attitude  may  continue  to  be  an  important  factor 
,°^n°u  95.  It  is  probablle  that  increasing  amounts  of  non-real- 

esuate  debt  will  be  refinanced  with  long-term  farm  mortgages.  ' ■ 

•1  nqp  la  the  volume  of  non- real- estate  credit  used  by  farmers  in 

Vary  by  reSions-  ^hose  who  produce  wheat-  and  cotton 
probably...  wilf  reduce  their- use  of  credit- more- than  other  farmers  because 

?oraapec5ied  c  tS  T***08  ^otas  resulting  in  less  direct  outlay 
of  c-editf^d  PS*  livestock- ranchers  have  already  reduced  their  use  •• 

cattif^feSr.  USG  CrSdit  ,in  1954  than  in  x953.  On  the  other  hand, 

cattle  ieeders  may  use  more  in  1954, 

•  f 

to  the  *y®rage  amounts  of  credit  used  by  farmers  are  roughly  proportionate 
rrJ  ..  ane  Value  °f  thelr  fa™  enterprises.  Among  borrowers  of  the 

Snch^in  S  Mor?hS°Ciati°n'  3  l0an  °f  ^°'°00  ls  not  exceptional  for  a 
f^il^s^e^h  !  938  Ao“s-of  $1'e0°  or  less- are  common  among- - 

amily  size  tobacco  and  cotton  growers.  Because  of  such  differences  thc^ 

lnF  frStfStS,  1954  ^  vwely  estong  & 

rmers.  For  a  rancher  who  borrows  $40,000,  a  10  percent  decrease  in 

USed  m^sht  result  ia  savings  in  interest  costs  exceeding  $o00-  for 
a  farmer  who  borrows  only  $1,000,  and  that  for  only  part  Of  the  year  the 
savings  probably  would  not  exceed  $5  or  $6.  --  * 

debt  wifiS1! nerSt  PaVTtR'  "  IncreasinS  farm-mortgage  (real  estate)- 
x ii  result  in  larger  interest  charges  in  1954  Total  ; 

charges  on  farm-mortgage  debt  this  year  probably  will  be  abobffSo  Mi¬ 
ning  1SS4\haa  ^"illionln  begln- 

and  $7,80095millionr£  inc^K  f  8  ZtlUcTnl  ab^L^vf  ^ 
lion  outstanding  a  year  earlier.  Percent  above  the  $7,l^_ail- 

gage  loane  “which  ETT  “forest  rates  charged  oh  new  fans-mort- 
In  March  lQAh  tv  to3n  in  ^l,  apparently  leveled  off  by  early  1953. 

recorded  lll\  £  ^  interest  rate  charged  faro-mortgage  loan^ 

X™  !  V  4  97  percent  compared  with  4.74  percent  in  March  1Q51 

yeS  andS??4intereSt  rSte3  haVe  beea  relatively  steady  in  the 
year,  and  little  or  no  change  is  expected  during  1954.  Mortgage ^oney 
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appears  to  have  "been  more  plentiful  during  the  last  four  to  six  months, 
and  lower  interest  yields  on  Government  and  corporate  securities  have 
removed  much  of  the  pressure  for  higher  interest  rates  on  farm 
mortgages. 

Farmers  apparently  have  increased  their  borrowing  on  real 
estate  for  the  purpose  of  refinancing  short-term  indebtedness  and  for 
refinancing  real  estate  mortgages  vritten  for  short  terms.  In  many 
cases  such  refinancing  puts  the  farmer's  financial  affairs  in  better 
order,  reduces  his  annual  interest  charges,  and  also  reduces  his 
annual  principal  payments.  Lengthening  the  term  of  a  mortgage  from  10 
to  20  years,  for  example,  will  make  a  35  to  40  percent  reduction  in 
the  annual  payments  needed  to  amortize  a  mortgage  (table  8).  The  in¬ 
creased  desire  of  farmers  for  longer-term  amortized  mortgages  probably 
is  responsible  for  the  relatively  large  increase  in  mortgage  loans  made 
by  life  insurance  companies  and  Federal  land  banks. 


Table  8.-  Annual  payments  required  to  amortize  $1,000  of  farm-mortgage 
indebtedness  at  various  interest  rates  and  terms 
(standard  amortization  plan) 


Term 

Interest  rate  ner 

year 

4.0 

net. 

;  4.5 

:  net. 

5.0  : 
net.  : 

5.5 

net. 

6.0 

net. 

Dollars 

:  Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

10  years 

123 

126 

130 

133 

136 

15  years 

90 

93 

96 

100 

103 

20  years 

74 

77 

80 

84 

87 

25  years 

64 

67 

71 

75 

78 

In  1954  farmers  and  others  borrowing  on  farm  real  estate  are 
likely  to  find  mortgage  money  in  fairly  good  supply  with  increased  com¬ 
petition  among  lenders  for  the  better  types  of  loans  or  for  loans  in 
the  better  farming  areas.  Lenders  report  that  they  are  putting  more 
emphasis  on  the  operating  efficiency  and  expected  income  and  expenses 
of  prospective  borrowers.  Farmers  with  reasonable  equities  and  good  re¬ 
payment  prospects  probably  will  experience  little  difficulty  in  obtain¬ 
ing  mortgage  credit.  On  the  other  hand,  farmers  with  relatively  small 
equities  and  relatively  poor  repayment  abilities  will  find  mortgage  credit 
increasingly  difficult  to  obtain. 

About  59  percent  of  all  sales  of  farm  real  estate  involved  credit 
in  1953  the  highest  percentage  of  credit  financing  in  10  years.  For 
those  sales  involving  credit  in  1953  the  debt  incurred  averaged  about  57 
percent  of  the  sales  price.  This  percentage  was  higher  than  in  1952  and 
1951  and  had  not  been  exceeded  since  1944. 

A  comparison  of  farm  sales  involving  credit  from  1951  to  1953  in  5 
type* of- farming  areas  shows  that  the  average  value  per  farm  sold,  average 
mortgage  debt,  and  average  interest  charge  on  original  amount  of  the  mort¬ 
gage  were  higher  in  1953  than  in  1951  (table  9)*  However,  in  seme  areas 
estimates  for  1953  were  somewhat  under  1952. 
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Table  9--  Sales  of  farm  real  estate  involving  credit  average  value, 
mortgage  debt,  and  interest  charge  per  farm  sold,  five 
type-of -farming  areas,  1951-53 


if-farmin,"  areas 


Item  and  year 

Eastern 

dairy 

Western 
‘  Corn  Belt 

Spring- 

'  wheat 

• 

Central 

cotton 

:  Northern 
:  range 
:  livestock 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Average  value  farm 
sold : 


1951  . . 

1952  . 

1953  . 

Average  mortgage 
debt: 

1951  - 

1952  . 

1953  - . — 

Average  interest 

charge:  1/  - 

I95I- - 

1952  . . - 

1953  - . 

Annual  parent  (prin¬ 
cipal  and  interest) 
20-year  amortized 
loan 

(assumed  interest 
rate )  2/ 

1951“ . 

1952  —  - . 

1953  ----- . . 


16, too 

23,000 

15,200 

19,700 

32,100 

15,400 

24,700 

21,400 

27,300 

36,000 

18,100 

25,000 

21  ,.100 

25,300 

33,900 

9,400 

11,400 

8,900 

11,300 

18,800 

8,700 

12,200 

13,000 

16,100 

20,700 

10,700 

12,500 

12,700 

14,600 

20,300 

450 

470 

440 

610 

920 

430 

520 

640 

890 

1,030 

550 

550 

620 

820 

1,030 

(5.0  pet.) 

(4.5  pet.) 

(5.0  pet.) 

(5.5  pet.) 

.  (5  .0  pc 

750 

880 

710 

950 

1,510 

700 

940 

1,040 

1,350 

1,660 

860 

960 

.1,020 

1,220 

1,630 

~TT  Annual  interest  charge  on  original  amount  of  farm  mortgage  at  aver  are  in- - 

.erest  rates  charged  on  all  new  farm-mortgage  loans. 

2/  Assumed  interest  rates  for  amortization  calculations  do  not  correspond 

exac  y  oo  average  interest  rates  charged  on  new  farm-mortgage  loans  in  specified 
areas  and  years.  e 
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In  the  western  Corn  Belt,  for  example,  the  average  value  of  farms 
purchased  on  credit  sales  rose  from  $23 >000  per  farm  in  1951  to  $25 >000  in 
1953*  The  average  mortgage  increased  from  $11,400  in  1951  to  $12,500  in 
1953 >  and  the  corresponding  estimated  annual  interest  charge  on  the  original 
amount  of  the  mortgage  increased  from  $470  to  $550  (table  9)*  IT  t^e  aver¬ 
age  mortgage  indebtedness  resulting  from  these  farm  real  estate  sales  were 
financed  at  4.5  percent  and  amortized  over  a  20-year  period,  the  annual 
payments  of  principal  and  interest  in  1953  would  average  $900  per  farm  com¬ 
pared  with  $880  in  1951 >  an  increase  of  nearly  9  percent. 

These  annual  payments  may  be  more  difficult  for  farmers  to  meet  in 
1954  because  in  some  areas  average  net  farm  income  may  be  slightly  lover 
than  in  1953-  Net  farm  incomes  in  1953  averaged  lover  than  in  1952  and 
1951-  However,  farm  loan  delinquencies  are  expected  to  continue  very  low 
with  farmers  generally  meeting  their  scheduled  mortgage  interest  and 
principal  payments  on  time. 

Taxes  -  Preliminary  reports  indicate  that  State:  and  local  taxes  on 
farm  real  estate  are  continuing  their  upward  trend.  These  taxes,  levied 
in  1953  and  payable  largely  in  1954,  are  expected  to  increase  by  4  to  5 
percent.  Higher  real  estate  taxes  are  expected  in  all  but  a  few  States. 

A  slight  decline  is  expected  in  taxes  levied  on  farm  personal 
property  throughout  the  country.  The  net  effect  probably  will  be  a  decrease 
of  about  3  percent  in  the  average  farmer's  property  tax  bill. 

On  a  typical  l60-acre  hog-dairy  farm  in  the  Corn  Belt,  for  example, 
taxes  on  real  estate  payable  in  1953  were  $330.  An  increase  to  about  $340 
is  expected  for  1954.  Personal  property  taxes  levied  in  1953 >  payable 
largely  in  1954,  amounted  to  $l4Q.  The  latter  represents  a  slight  decrease 
from  the  amount  that  would  have  been  payable  on  the  same  property  a  year 
earlier . 

Federal  income  tax  liabilities  of  farmers  on  1953  income  are  expected 
to  show  a  decrease  of  about  10  percent  from  those  on  1952  income.  The  drop 
is  a  result  of  lower  net  farm  income,  as  Federal  income  tax  rates  were  un¬ 
changed  during  1953*  The  lower  Federal  income  tax  rates  that  became 
effective  January  1,  1954  are  expected  to  bring  a  further  reduction  in 
farmers'  tax  liabilities.  For  example,  a  farmer  with  a  wife  and  two 
dependents,  and  having  a  net  income  (before  exemptions)  of  $4,500  will  owe 
$420  in  Federal  income  tax  payments  in  1954  compared  with  $466  payable  on 
the  same  income  earned  during  1953* 

Insurance  -  Premiums  and  assessments  paid  by  farmers  to  farm  mutual 
insurance  companies  probably  will  increase  by  about  10  percent  in  1954. 

Most  policies  are  for  5-year  terms  and,  when  renewed  in  a  period  of  rising 
replacement  costs,  the  tendency  is  for  the  amounts  of  insurance  to  be  in¬ 
creased  so  as  to  more  nearly  cover  current  valuations.  As  the  rates 
charged  by  farm  mutuals  are  no:;  expected  to  increase,  on  the  average  (except 
for  windstorm  insurance),  most  of  the  increase  in  insurance  costs  of  farmers 
will  be  due  to  the  increased  coverages. 
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If  the  buildings,  machinery  and  equipment,  livestock,  and  stored 
crops  on  20  important  types  of  commercial  family- operated  farms  in 
several  important  type- of- farming  areas  had  been  insured  against  fire 
(and  lightning)  damage  up  to  75  percent  of  value  in  1952,  at  average 
farm  mutual  rates  for  the  respective  areas,  the  average  cost  would  have 
been  about  $50  per  farm.  The  insurance  on  these  20  types  of  farms  in 
195^  probably  would  range  from  a  low  of  less  than  $6, COO  on  Piedmont 
cotton  farms  to  a  high  of  around  $70,000  on  sheep  ranches  in  the  Inter¬ 
mountain  region.  The  average  insurance  per  farm  probably  would  be 
about  $27,000.  The  annual  cost  per  farm  probably  would  range  from  a 
low  of  a  little  over  $28  on  Piedmont  cotton  farms  to  a  high  of  about 
$183  on  Intermountain  sheep  ranches.  The  cost  per  $100  of  insurance 
is  approximately  2 6  cents  in  the  Intermountain  region  compared  with 
about  51  cents  in  the  Piedmont  area. 

For  the  farm  mutuals  in  the  States  in  which  these  representa¬ 
tive  farms  are  located,  the  cost  of  insurance  averaged  about  21.6 
cents  per  $100  of  insurance  in  1952,  compared  with  23. 0  cents  for  the 
United  States  as  a  whole.  Costs  per  $100  of  insurance  in  195^-  will 
not  differ  much  from  those  in  1952. 

The  safety  funds  or  reserves  for  1,777  farm  mutuals,  country¬ 
wide,  averaged  50*7  cents  per  $100  of  insurance  in  force  at  the  end  of 
1952.  These  reserves  may  be  drawn  upon  in  the  years  of  heavy  losses, 
thus  helping  to  stabilize  farmers'  assessment  rates. 

Cost  Reduction  Opportunities  in  Egg  Production 

During  the  last  20  years  improvements  in  the  efficiency  of  pro¬ 
ducing  eggs  and  poultry  meat  have  been  among  the  more  notable  achieve¬ 
ments  in  agriculture.  From  the  early  1930 's  to  1953  egg  production 
per  layer  has  increased  from  120  eggs  annually  to  l8l--an  increase  of 
50  percent  l/ .  It  takes  less  feed,  labor,  housing  and  other  produc¬ 
tion  facilities  to  keep  2  layers  than  would  be  required  for  3  layers 
even  though  the  increased  production  of  eggs  has  brought  some  increase 
in  the  feed  consumption  per  bird. 


in  commercial  egg  production  the  rate  of  lay  is  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  obtaining  profits.  These  farms  frequently  pro¬ 
duce  200  or  more  eggs  per  layer.  Under  price-cost  conditions  during 
recent  years  it  is  estimated  thst  a  production  of  at  least  150  eggs  per 
layer  per  year  would  be  required  to  break  even  on  such  farms.  Cost  of 
feed  is  tne  largest  item  of  expense  and  one  on  which  it  does  not  pay  to 
skii.ro .  It  probably  requires  100  to  120  eggs  for  most  layers  just  to  pay 
one  cost  of  feed.  Compared  with  other  classes  of  livestock  this  is  a 
relatively  high  output  needed  before  profits  begin  to  show  up. 

The  chief  reason  for  the  high  feed  consumption  by  layers  is  the 
large  proportion  ci  tne  total  feed  used  for  maintenance,  at  the  150- 
egg  level  approximately  75  percent  of  the  feed  is  needed  for  this 
purpose .  Feed  used  for  maintenance  is  quite  constant,  varying  mostly 

1/  haze  of  lay  here  is  number  of  eggs  laid  per  year  divided  by  the 
average  number  of  layers  during  the  year. 


with  the  weight  of  the  layer.  It  drops  proportionately  as  the  hen 
increases  her  total  feed  used  to  produce  more  eggs.  Experimental  re¬ 
sults  indicate  that  a  reduction  in  the  feed  provided  for  laying  hens, 
producing  at  their  highest  capacity,  reduces  egg  production  roughly 
twice  as  much  percentage-wise  as  the  decrease  made  in  feed.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  it  does  not  pay  to  economize  on  feed  if  a  high 
return  is  expected  from  the  laying  flock. 

High  production  per  layer  is  the  "best  way  to  obtain  profits  or 
reduce  losses  whether  feed  costs  are  high  or  egg  prices  are  low. 

Figure  8  shows  the  importance  of  high  production  in  obtaining  lai’ge  net 
returns.  The  increase  in  total  income  is  usually  larger  than  the  in¬ 
crease  in  expense.  With  higher  output  a  larger  proportion  of  eggs  is 
produced  during  the  part  of  the  year  when  prices  are  seasonally  high 
because  above  average  layers  usually  extend  their  laying  period  into 
the  season  when  eggs  are  relatively  high  in  price. 

Figure  8  illustrates  how  the  returns  per  layer  go  up  as  the 
rate  of  lay  increases  from  150  to  300  egg3.  It  is  necessary  to  get  a 
production  per  layer  of  more  than  150  eggs  before  the  net  returns  to 
commercial  egg  producers  reach  a  significant  level.  Feed  cost  shows  a 
comparatively  small  increase  with  the  increased  egg  production;  other 
costs,  which  include  labor,  remain  almost  constant.  In  periods  of  low 
returns,  poultry  farmers  will  not  improve  their  returns  by  reducing 
the  quality  or  amount  of  feed .  The  use  of  high-producing  strains  of 
chickens  together  with  improved  management,  including  culling  of  unpro¬ 
ductive  layers,  is  the  best  way  to  insure  higher  profits  from  the  laying 
flock. 
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High  feed  costs,  primarily  due  to  the  large  quantity  of  feed  to  commercial  poultry  farmers  reach  a  significant  level.  Re¬ 
used  for  maintenance,  makes  it  necessary  to  obtain  a  production  turns  above  this  break-even  point  increase  far  more  rapidly 
per  layer  in  excess  of  150  eggs  annually  before  net  returns  than  costs. 
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Farm  production  expenses  in  the  United 
States  increased  from  about  $6  billion  in  1939 
to  a  peak  of  about  $23  billion  in  1952.  Three 
reasons  largely  accounted  for  this  increase: 
(1)  Prices  increased,  (2)  farm  output  expanded, 
and  (3)  farmers  became  more  dependent  upon 
industrial  products  in  their  farming  opera¬ 
tions.  The  decline  in  farm  production  expenses 
since  1952  has  been  due  mainly  to  reductions 
in  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  items  that  are 


mainly  farm-produced,  such  as  livestock,  feed 
and  seed.  During  the  last  25  years  expenses 
of  farm  production  have  accounted  for  a  fairly 
high  percentage  of  realized  gross  income.  The 
percentage  was  highest  in  1932  when  prices 
received  for  farm  products  were  extremely  low. 
Since  1947  the  trend  has  been  upward.  In 
recent  years  the  use  of  more  nonfarm  inputs 
has  been  an  important  factor. 
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l/  Revised  to  reflect  revisions  in  interest  and  tax  indexes.  £/  Simple  average  of  quarterly  indexes  seasonally  adjusted. 

Note:  For  a  list  of  items  included  in  this  table  see  "Agricultural  Prices,"  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  September  30,  195^* 
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GENERAL  SITUATION 


Total  farm  production  expenses  in  the  United  States  are  slightly 


lower  this  year  than  they  were  in  1953-  The  1955  outlook  is  for  some  fur¬ 


ther  slight  decline  in  farm  production  expenses.  Nevertheless  farm  produc¬ 
tion  expenses  will  be  more  than  three  times  as  high  in  1955  as  in  1940, 


Farm  cost  rates  changed  little  from  1953  to  1954.  Wage  rates  and 
prices  of  seed,  fertilizer,  and  farm  supplies  were  down  slightly.  Prices 


of  feed  and  building  materials  averaged  about  the  same.  Those  of  live- 


s cock  and  moi.or  supplies  were  a  little  higher.  List  prices  for  farm 


machinery  weie  up  sligrtly,  but  freguently  somewhat  larger  discounts  and 
trade-ins  were  available. 

Farm  cosc  ra'.ec  expectec.  ^.n  1955  relative  to  1954  are  as  follows! 


Farm  wage  rates  and  interest  rates --slightly  lov?er. 

Seed,  and  feeder  and  replacement  livestock— slightly 
lower . 

Motor  fuel,  building  and  fencing  materials,  feed  and 
fert ilizer—about  the  same. 

Farm  mach inery- -about  the  same,  discounts  remaining 
subs  bant ial . 

Taxes  per  acre,  and  tires—sligbtly  higher. 


-  if  - 


Since  1952,  when  expenses  reached  their  peak,  prices  of  farm- 
produced  expense  items  such  as  feed,  seed,  and  livestock  have  moved  down. 
Interest  rates  and  taxes  have  increased  slightly.  Factory-produced  cost 
items  have  changed  little  or  have  moved  up.  With  business  conditions  at 
a  reasonably  high  level,  there  seems  little  reason  to  expect  significant 
price  declines  in  industrial  items  next  year. 

In  1954,  the  drought,  the  drop  in  acreage  of  cotton  with  substi¬ 
tution  in  many  areas  of  less  intensive  crops,  and,  to  some  extent,  the 
decline  in  acreage  of  wheat  have  tended  to  reduce  total  expenditures 
made  for  certain  items,  such  as  machinery  operating  costs  and  marketing 
charges . 

Farm  capital  expenditures  for  new  machinery  and  buildings  declined 
materially  this  year.  The  195^  output  of  farm  machinery,  for  example, 
was  about  a  third  below  that  of  1951*  But  the  value  of  machinery  and 
buildings  on  farms  was  at  an  all-time  high.  Consequently,  depreciation 
costs  were  about  the  same  as  in  1953*  Expenditures  for  other  items 
changed  relatively  little  from  1953  to  195^ • 

The  cash  cost  of  farming  has  increased  substantially  in  recent 
years.  Farm  production  expenses  of  U.  £.  farm  operators  will  be  approxi¬ 
mately  billion  or  about  a  fourth  higher  this  year  than  in  19^-7 

(table  l).  The  increasing  use  together  with  higher  prices  of  goods  and 
services  produced  off  the  farm  is  largely  responsible  for  this  increase 
in  total  farm  production  expenses. 

Requirements  of  commercial  agriculture  are  expected  to  cause 
total  production  expenditures  to  remain  high  in  1955*  Although  lower 
incomes  have  encouraged  and  will  continue  to  encourage  farmers  to  watch 
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their  expenditures  carefully,  many  who  plan  to  adjust  their  operations 
to  oring  about  lever  costs  over  a  period  of  years  will  need  to  continue 
a  reasonably  high  level  of  investment  for  the  next  fev  years. 

Prospective  cost  changes  for  the  next  year  are  always  of  interest. 
But  it  snculd  oe  recognised  that  for  most  farmers  tnis  is  frequently  not 
the  nub  of  the  question.  Farmers  who  buy  machinery,  for  example,  are 
thinking  about  the  next  5  to  10  years.  Decisions  concerning  the  hiring  of 
labor  frequently  are  knit  into  a  production  plan  which  extends  over  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  These  changes  in  farm  plans  often  lag  behind  changes  in 
current  economic  conditions.  Consequently,  the  interest  of  farmers  fre¬ 
quently  centers  on  how  cost  relationships  have  changed  over  a  period  of 
years;  whether  they  are  likely  to  change  sack,  and  what  adjustments  to 
technological  developments  appear  to  be  desirable. 

Relationships  among  the  cost  rates  of  major  items  used  in  produc¬ 
tion  have  changed  considerably  since  1935-39-  Farm  wage  rates,  for 
example,  have  increased  by  more  than  300  percent  while  fertilizer  prices 
navre  increasea  only  52  percent  viog.  -0.  Host  of  the  changes  in  relation¬ 
ships  between  important  cost  rates  took  place  during  World  War  II.  Since 
19^+7  relative  changes  have  been  much  less  significant  (fig.  2). 

Prospective  changes  in  1955  are  relatively  small.  While  some  fur¬ 
ther  adjustments  during  the  next  few  years  may  be  expected,  a  return  to 
the  prewar  cost  rate  relations. ups  appears  unlikely.  On  balance,  trends 
toward  the  use  of  more  nonfarm  inputs  and  increased  output  per  farm  worker 
are  likely  to  continue  during  the  next  5  to  10  years  (fig.  3). 

The  particular  items  of  cost  that  concern  farmers,  vary  greatly  by 
area  and  type  of  farm.  On  wheat-livestock  farms  in  the  northern  Plains, 
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fcr  example,  power  and  machinery  mal:e  up  nearly  two-thirds  of  total  oper¬ 
ating  expense.  Adjustments  in  use  of  power  and  machinery  and  of  diverted 
acres  can  materially  affect  cost  per  unit  of  product  on  many  farms. 

In  the  northeastern  dairy  areas  feed  accounts  for  more  than  a  third 
of  the  production  expenses.  Hired  labor  is  important,  especially  on  the 
larger  farms.  Cost  reduction  opportunities  on  these  farms  center  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  around  making  better  use  of  improved  technology  in  the 
growing  and  harvesting  of  feed  and  in  use  of  labor. 

On  Piedmont  cotton  farms  machinery,  fertilizer,  and  hired  labor  are 
important  cost  items.  Better  use  of  land  taken  out  of  cotton  offers 
opportunity  to  improve  efficiency  in  the  next  few  years. 

In  all  areas  decisions  farmers  make  with  respect  to  farming  prac¬ 
tices  in  any  one  year  may  affect  production  costs  for  a  number  of  years. 
With  increased  use  of  power  and  machinery  and  other  technologies  requiring 
heavy  investments,  long-range  farm  planning  becomes  more  and  more 
important . 


Table  1.-  Production  expenses  of  farm  operators. 

United  States,  1946-54 


Year 

Machinery,  buildings,  : 
fertilizer,  taxes,  : 
interest,  and  : 

miscellaneous  1 /  : 

Hired 

labor 

Feed,  seed,* 
and 

livestock  : 

Total 

production 

expenses 

?/ 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

1946 

7,473 

2,553 

4,664 

14,690 

191+7 

8,696 

2,819 

5,676 

17,191 

1948 

9,645 

3,029 

6,212 

18 , 886 

1949 

10,112 

2,855 

5,179 

18, 146 

1950 

10,971 

2,724 

5,975 

19,670 

1951 

12,366 

2,Q20 

7,084 

22,370 

1952  3/ 

13,123 

2,996 

7,064 

23,183 

1953 

13,303 

3,052 

5,775 

22,130 

1954  4/ 

12,700 

3,000 

5,900 

21,600 

1/  Depreciation  rather  than  the  amount  invested  is  used  in 


determining  machinery  and  building  expenses. 

2/  Excluding  Government  payments  to  nonfarm  landlords. 
3/  Revised. 

4/  Tentative  estimates. 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 
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1950-53  Compared  with  1937-41 

CHANGES  IN  PURCHASED  INPUTS 
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Figure  3 


Figure  4 
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Farn  Labor 

Farm  wage  rates  have  eased  off  in  recent  months  (table  2).  This 
nas  occurred  particularly  in  the  South  and  West.  The  easier  farm  labor 
supply  may  well  continue  into  1955 .  Farm  wage  rates  will  probably  aver¬ 
age  slightly  less  in  1955  than  in  1954. 

Despite  the  recent  decrease,  farm  wage  rates  continue  to  be  higher 
than  cost  rates  of  other  farm  inputs  compared  with  relationships  before 
World  War  II.  Adjustments  on  farms  that  will  reduce  the  amount  of  labor, 
per  unit  of  product  generally  will  continue  to  be  profitable.  For  example, 
many  commercial  orchardists  who  have  not  already  done  so  might  well  con- 
sioer  using  one  of  the  newer  chemical  sprays  for  thinning  apples.  This 
will  reduce  costs  of  thinning.  Additional  mechanization  of  certain  farm 
operations  will  pare  costs  per  unit  over  a  period  of  years.  In  cutting 
costs,  however,  each  farm  is  unique  in  some  respect  and  each  adjustment 
must  be  considered  on  an  individual  farm  basis. 

The  1954  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  go  into  effect  on 
January  1,  1955*  The  new  Act  extends  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  to 
practically  all  hired  farm  workers  who  are  paid  as  much  as  $100  cash  in  a 
year  by  any  one  farmer.  Under  the  old  law  only  regularly  employed  farm 
workers  were  covered .  The  tax  rate  remains  at  2  percent  each  for  employee 
and  employer.  In  other  words,  the  farmer  keeps  back  2  percent  of  the 
covered  hired  worker's  wages  and  adds  another  2  percent  as  his  share  of 
tne  tax.  The  new  law  also  raises  the  maximum  earnings  on  which  the  tax  is 
paid  from  $3,600  to  $4,200  a  year. 

Tne  supply  of  farm  workers  generally  has  been  adequate  this  year  to 
enable  farmers  to  get  their  work  done  well  and  on  time.  By  the  middle  of 
September,  almost  30  percent  of  the  current  cotton  crop  had  been  ginned, 
compared  with  18  percent  on  the  same  date  last  year.  Tne  advanced  progress 
Ox  cotton  picking  was  affected  by  the  snort  crop  resulting  from  fewer  acres 
and  from  lower  yields  outside  the  irrigated  areas.  Droughts  were  respon- 
sicle  for  the  drop  in  yield  and  the  earlier- tlian-usual  maturity.  Corn  and 
wheat  crops  also  took  fewer  man-hours  this  year  and  only  partly  offsetting 
were  the  greater  labor  needs  for  most  other  farm  enterprises.  Consequently, 
estimated  man-hours  for  all  farm  work  in  1954  are  around  a  half  billion, 
or  about  2  percent, less  than. last  year.  Preliminary  estimates  of  farm  out¬ 
put  in  1954  indicate  a  decrease  of  about  the  same  proportion,  which  means 
onat  average  productivity  of  xarm  lauor  did  not  improve  this  year  in  con- 
tx'ast  to  most  recent  years  (fig.  4).  Hie  total  number  of  farm  workers  is  1- 
also  down  slightly. 

Supplies  of  workers  availaDle  for  farm  work  next  year  are  expected 
to  continue  generally  adequate.  However,  the  supply  of  experienced  year- 
round  workers  procably  will  remain  tight.  With  a  continuation  of  some 
industrial  unemployment,  the  movement  of  farm  workers  to  industry  is  not 
expected  to  increase.  Workers  from  Puerto  Dice  are  expected  to  be  avail¬ 
able  and  others  from  Mexico  and  British  West  Indies  probably  will  be 
available  if  the  supply  of  domestic  workers  is  not  adequate.  Shifts  in 
acreages  of  crops  next  year  resulting  from  allotments,  marketing  quotas,  and 
otner  causes  in  most  areas  will  be  to  crops  and  uses  that  take  less  labor. 
This  adds  assurance  that  labor  stringency  will  not  hinder  farm  production. 
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Table  2,-  Labor  used  on  farms,  labor  productivity,  wage  rates 
and  related  data,  United  States,  194-0-54  1/ 

Index  numbers  ( 19^7 -49=100 ) 


Period 

or 

year 

Farm  employment 

Man-hours 
of  farm 
work 

3/ 

Farm 

output 

y 

Farm  : 
output  : 
per  : 
man-hour: 

Gross 

farm 

income 

per 

man-hour 

5/ 

Farm 

wage 

rates 

6/ 

Total 

2/ 

Family 

2/ 

Hired 

1940 

107 

104 

117 

120 

83 

69 

28 

30 

1941 

104 

101 

116 

117 

86 

74 

35 

35 

1942 

103 

100 

112 

122 

96 

79 

46 

46 

1943 

102 

101 

107 

121 

04 

78 

56 

61 

1944 

100 

100 

98 

120 

97 

81 

60 

74 

1945 

98 

99 

93 

112 

96 

86 

68 

83 

1946 

101 

102 

96 

108 

98 

91 

81 

90 

1947 

102 

102 

99 

103 

95 

92 

99 

>97 

1948 

101 

101 

102 

100 

104 

104 

103 

103 

1949 

97 

97 

99 

97 

101 

104 

98 

100 

1950 

91 

91 

91 

89 

100 

112 

108 

99 

1951 

38 

88 

87 

91 

103 

113 

122 

109 

1952 

85 

85 

84 

89 

107 

120 

122 

117 

1953 

84 

84 

85 

88 

108 

123 

119 

119 

1954  7/ 

83 

82 

86 

86 

106 

123 

119 

118 

1/  Bata  on  farm  employment,  wage  rates,  and  farm  income  are  from 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 

2/  Includes  farm  operators  and  members  of  their  families  working  without 
wages . 

Total  man-hours  of  farm  work  in  terms  of  the  time  required  by  average 
adult  male  workers. 

4/  Net  calendar-year  production  for  eventual  human  use. 

5./  Because  of  the  increase  in  volume  of  output  and  the  increase  in  the 
price  of  farm  products,  gross  farm  income  per  man-hour  has  increased  at 
about  the  same  rate  as  have  farm  wage  rates . 

6/  Simple  average  of  seasonally  adjusted  quarterly  indexes. 

7 /  Preliminary.  Estimates  of  farm  output  and  man-hours  for  1954  based  on 
August  and  September,  195^  "Crop  Production"  reports  and  other  releases  of 
the  Agricultural  Estimates  Division,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 
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Farm  Power  and  Machinery 

Prices  of  farm  machinery  and  equipment,  excluding  automobiles  and 
motortrucks,  are  about  the  same  as  they  were  on  January  1,  1951;  and  they 
are  expected  to  continue  at  about  present  levels  throughout  1955*  They 
are  now  about  double  the  1935  '39  average  prices  and  about  l4  percent  above 
prices  prevailing  in  June  1950;  the  beginning  of  the  Korean  War. 

Although  retail  prices  quoted  by  farm  machinery  and  equipment  deal¬ 
ers  have  changed  little  since  January  1951;  many  dealers  have  made  price 
concessions  especially  in  the  form  of  increased  allowances  for  trade-ins. 
The  most  liberal  discounts  have  been  offered  in  areas  where  farm  incomes 
have  been  low  because  of  drought  or  other  reasons  and  where  inventories  in 
dealers’  hands  have  been  unusually  high. 

Substantial  discounts  may  continue  to  be  offered  in  1955  but  they 
may  be  somewhat  smaller  in  some  instances.  Farmers’  expenditures  for  new 
machinery  in  1955  will  continue  to  be  less  than  in  1951-53  but  output  of 
farm  machinery  also  is  expected  to  be  considerably  below  the  level  of 
those  years. 

Production  of  farm  machinery  and  equipment  was  of  record  volume 
in  1951 ;  but  it  has  since  declined.  The  1954  output  probably  will  be  about 
a  third  below  that  of  1951*  Production  in  the  current  year  will  be  small 
only  in  relation  to  the  high  output  of  recent  years .  It  will  be  substan¬ 
tially  above  the  average  of  the  prewar  period.  With  the  prospective  farm 
incomes  of  1955  it  appears  likely  that  farmers  will  buy  about  as  much  farm 
machinery  in  1955  as  they  bought  in  1954. 

Although  purchases  of  machinery  and  equipment  by  farmers  have  de¬ 
clined  since  1951;  they  have  been  in  excess  of  numbers  discarded.  Numbers 
of  tractors  and  other  important  machines  on  farms  continue  to  increase. 
Since  1940  numbers  of  tractors  on  farms  have  about  tripled .  From  1940  to 
1954  the  annual  increase  in  tractor  numbers  has  approximated  218,000. 

This  is  about  the  same  as  the  yearly  increase  since  January  1,  1952. 

Preliminary  estimates  indicate  a  total  cf  2,650,000  motortrucks  on 
farms  January  1,  1954.  This  is  about  150  percent  above  the  1940  number. 
Numbers  of  farm  automobiles  on  January  1,  1954,  are  tentatively  estimated 
at  4,450,000.  From  1930  to  1940  numbers  of  farm  automobiles  changed  very 
little.  Since  1940,  they  have  increased  only  about  8  percent  but  during 
that  period  there  were  large  reductions  in  the  numbers  of  farms  and  farm 
families . 

Retail  prices  of  gasoline  in  1954  are  higher  than  for  any  previous 
year  but  they  are  only  about  45  percent  above  the  1935"39  prices  (table 
3)«  Little,  if  any,  change  in  these  prices  is  expected  in  the  coming  year. 

Prices  of  tires  in  1954  were  moderately  below  the  high  1951  and 
1952  prices  but  they  may  increase  moderately  in  the  near  future. 


Table  3.-  Horses  and  mules  and  tractors  on  farms  and  cost  of  keeping  horses  and  mules  and  of  using 

farm  tractors,  United  States,  1935-39  average  and  19^0-5^  l/  2/ 
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Horses  and  Mules 

Demand  for  horses  and  mules  has  declined  for  many  years  and  current 
prices  are  only  slightly  more  than  half  of  the  average  prewar  prices. 

With  the  low  prices  there  have  been  consistent  and  large  declines  in  the 
size  of  the  colt  crop. 

Cost  Reduction  Possibilities 

Farm  machinery  expenses  account  for  a  large  part  of  all  production 
expenses  on  most  farms.  On  spring  wheat  farms  in  the  northern  Plains,  for 
example,  machinery  expenses  accounted  for  68  percent  of  total  operating 
expenses  in  1953  (table  4).  Farm  machinery  represents  about  40  percent  of 
all  farm  production  expenses  in  the  country. 


Table  4.-  Machinery  expenses,  selected  types  of  farms,  1953 


Type  of  farm 

Cost  item 

Cash 

grain. 

Corn 

Belt 

:  Wheat - 

: small  grain - 
:  livestock, 

:  northern 
:  Plains 

Cotton, 

southern 

Piedmont 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Total  farm  operating  expenses  l/ 

6, 335 

5,267 

2/  2,025 

Machinery  depreciation 

1,345 

1,283 

170 

Other  machinery  expense 

1,368 

2,293 

508 

Total  machinery  expense 

2,713 

3,576 

678 

Machinery  expense  as  percentage  of 
total  farm  operating  expense 

43 

68 

33 

Machinery  purchased  3 / 

1,514 

1,142 

190 

1/  Includes  all  cash  expenditures  for  operating  the  farm  and 
depreciation.. 

2 /  Also  includes  value  of  perquisites • to  croppers. 


3 /  Machinery  purchases  adjusted  for  change  in  inventory  equals 
depreciation. 

A  farmer  who  contemplates  buying  machinery  in  1955  whether  for 
replacement  or  addition  probably  is  in  one  of  three  groups:  ( 1)  He  may  buy 
a  particular  machine  for  convenience;  (2)  he  may  buy  the  machine  to  be 
equipped  for  emergencies  as  well  as  for  normal  operations,  although  under 
ordinary  circumstances  he  could  not  expect  to  reduce  his  costs  or  increase 
his  income  by  owning  it;  (3)  he  may  buy  the  machine  to  reduce  his  costs  or 
to  increase  his  net  income  under  normal  operating  conditions. 
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In  any  of  these  situations  he  may  have  ample  reasons  for  buying  farm 
machinery.  But  in  the  first  instance,  costs,  or  increased  net  income,  is 
not  a  primary  factor-  In  the  second  situation,  the  risk  involved  and  the 
cost  of  reducing  It  must  be  considered. 

Opportunities  for  reducing  costs  and  increasing  net  income  over  a 
period  of  years  by  use  of  additional  machinery  frequently  exist  on  farms 
where  hired  labor  provides  a  large  part  of  the  labor  force  or  where  hired 
labor  accounts  for  a  large  part  of  the  operating  expenses.  Also,  oppor¬ 
tunities  frequently  arise  in  the  enlarging  of  farms  when  it  would  be 
necessary  to  hire  more  labor  if  no  additional  machinery  were  bought. 

As  indicated  in  figure  2,  from  1940  to  1946  wage  rates  rose  much 
faster  than  did  prices  of  machinery.  Since  that  time  the  relationship  has 
not  changed  appreciably.  On  some  farms  operators  have  already  adjusted  to 
the  current  relationship  between  wage  rates  and  machinery  prices,  and  have 
little  opportunity  further  to  reduce  costs  by  using  more  machinery.  On 
other  farms  labor  costs  per  acre  and  per  unit  of  production  are  still  high. 

For  some  farms  in  this  latter  group,  machines  may  not  be  available 
to  perform  jobs  now  done  with  manual  labor.  Operators  of  some  other  farms 
have  adjusted  to  the  high  cost  of  hired  labor  by  holding  down  or  reducing 
the  size  of  their  operations  to  a  point  at  which  most  of  the  labor  can  be 
performed  by  the  operator  and  his  family. 

On  other  farms  with  relatively  high  labor  costs  operators  are 
either  not  aware  of  the  opportunities  for  cost  reduction  through  use  of 
more  machinery  or  they  lack  the  necessary  capital  to  make  the  adjustment. 
Operators  of  small  farms  may  find  opportunities  to  reduce  costs  by  buying 
used  or  rebuilt  machines  that  will  perform  satisfactory  service  on  small 
acreages . 


Feed 

Prices  of  feed  in  September  generally  were  close  to  those  of  last 
February  and  about  2  percent  above  those  of  a  year  ago  (table  5)* 

Exceptions  are  soybean  meal,  cottonseed  meal  and  meat  scrap,  which  were 
15  to  20  percent  above  those  of  a  year  ago  and  10  to  15  percent  above 
those  of  Febz-uary  1954.  September  prices  of  alfalfa  bay  were  "JO  cents  a 
ton  higher  than  a  year  earlier.  The  general  level  of  feed  prices  in  the 
195^-55  feeding  season  is  expected  to  average  about  the  same  as  in  the 
1953"5*+  season.  Cottonseed  meal  may  average  higher  and  soybean  meal 
lower  than  a  year  earlier. 

Total  supplies  of  feed  concentrates  for  the  1954-55  season  are 
about  4  percent  larger  than  a  year  ago  (table  6),  Most  of  the  increase 
in  the  supply  results  from  the  larger  carryover  of  feed  grains  under  loan 
or  owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The  corn  crop  is  smaller 
than  last  year,  but  other  feed  grains  more  than  make  up  for  it.  The  supply 
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Table  5.-  Average  prices  of  feeds  in  the  United  States, 
September  15,  195^  with  comparisons 


Item 

Unit 

« 

• 

Sept.  15, 
1952 

Sept.  15, 
1953 

Feb.  15, 
1954 

Sept.  15, 
195^ 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Prices  received  by  farmers 

Corn 

Bushel 

1.71 

1.50 

1.43 

1.53 

Oats 

do. 

.84 

.71 

.78 

•71 

Barley 

do. 

1.43 

1.12 

1.15 

1.05 

Sorghum  grain 

Cwt . 

3.02 

2.26 

2.32 

2.16 

Hay,  baled 

Feed  grains  and  hay.  Index 

Ton 

25.OO 

20.90 

23.70 

22.00 

number  (1935*39=100) 

246 

236 

217 

219 

Prices  paid  by  farmers 

Mixed  dairy  feed  1 6j& 

Cwt . 

4.37 

3.90 

3.99 

3.82 

Laying  mash 

do. 

5.35 

4.80 

4.86 

4.90 

Broiler  mash 

do . 

— 

5.22 

5.26 

5-33 

Cottonseed  meal 

do. 

5.33 

3.72 

4.02 

4.45 

Soybean  meal 

do. 

6.08 

4.60 

5.01 

5.52 

Linseed  meal 

do . 

5-^3 

4.60 

4.91 

'  4.61 

Meat  scrap 

do. 

6.73 

5-37 

5.43 

6.18 

Bran 

do . 

3.77 

3-11 

3.27 

3.01 

Middlings 

do . 

3.96 

3.26 

3.33 

3.18 

Alfalfa  hay,  baled 

Ton 

37.60 

33.60 

35.90 

34.30 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  for 

feed,  Index  number 

(1935-39=100) 

242 

210 

214 

215 

Average  value  of  concentrate 

ration  fed  to  poultry  and 
milk  cows  1 / 

Fed  to  poultry 

Fed  to  milk  cows  in  milk- 

Cwt. 

4.28 

3.82 

3.86 

3.89 

selling  areas 

Fed  to  milk  cows  in  cream- 

Cwt . 

3.88 

3.39 

3.44 

3-35 

selling  areas 

Cwt . 

3.40 

2.98 

3.06 

2.98 

l/  Value  of  the  corn,  oats,  oilmeal,  millfeed,  commercial  mixed  feed,  etc., 
making  up  100  pounds  of  "grain"  ration. 


Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 
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of  oilseed  meals  vill  be  about  4  percent  larger  than  a  year  ago.  The 
quantity  of  cottonseed  meal  for  feed  will  probably  be  down  nearly  a 
fourth  because  of  the  smaller  cotton  crop.  Soybean  meal  fed  in  1954-55 
may  be  about  a  fifth  larger  than  last  year  because  of  the  much  larger 
soybean  crop.  The  only  other  large  change  in  the  supply  of  high-protein 
feed  for  the  year  ahead  compared  with  the  preceding  year  is  that  the  large 
quantity  of  dried  milk  from  Government  stocks  sold  to  the  feed  industry 
last  year  probably  will  not  be  available  this  year.  In  1954  the  supply  of 
high-protein  feed  was  increased  by  the  release  of  573  million  pounds  of 
dried  milk  from  Government  stocks. 


The  number  of  animals  to  be  fed  in  the  year  beginning  October  1  is 
expected  to  be  up  about  3  to  4  percent.  Thus  the  supply  of  all  concen¬ 
trates  per  animal  unit  will  be  up  about  one  percent  and  the  carryover  of 
feed  grains  at  the  end  of  the  year  will  be  nearly  as  large  as  this  year. 
The  quantity  of  high-protein  feeds  (oilmeal  equivalent  basis)  to  be  fed 
per  animal  unit  is  expected  to  be  down  about  3  to  4  percent.  The  expected 
increase  of  about  10  percent  in  numbers  of  hogs  accounts  for  most  of  the 
expected  increase  in  livestock  to  be  fed  in  1954-55  although  there  will 
be  some  increase  in  poultry. 


The  supply  of  hay  per  animal  unit  for  the  country  as  a  whole  is 


slightly  larger  than  last  year.  In  a  fourth  of  the  States  production  of 
hay  in  1954  was  15  percent  or  more  below  average  and  in  several  southern 
States  it  was  a  third  or  more  below  average.  Poor  to  extremely  poor  pas¬ 
ture  prevailed  over  much  of  the  country  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  New 
Jersey  to  VJyoming,  including  the  'southern  Corn  Belt.  Thus  the  increased 
cost  of  carrying  livestock  through  the  winter  may  be  a  problem  on  many 
farms  in  this  area.  In  some  places  corn  that  is  net  worth  picking  is 
making  2  to  3  tons  of  silage  per  acre  or  the  equivalent  in  dry  fodder. 
This  will  help  to  get  the  cattle  through  the  winter  but  there  will  be 
little  new  corn  fox-  feeding  to  hogs  or  to  cattle  that  ox-dinarily  would  be 
fattened.  It  will  be  necessary  to  ship  larger  quantities  of  hay  and  con¬ 
centrates  into  di-ought  areas  in  some  soutnei'n  Spates. 


In  September  1954  returns  per  $1.00  of  feed  were  below  those  of  a 
year  ago  for  each  class  of  livestock  and  poultry  except  sheep,  and  all 
were  below  the  15-year  average,  1937  51  (table  7).  All  prices  of  live¬ 
stock  and  poultry  were  below  those  of  a  year  ago  except  for  beef  cattle, 
calves,  and  lambs.  The  shax-pest  declines  since  last  February  were  in 
eggs  and  hogs.  Returns  per  $1.00  of  feed  in  September  were  lowest  for 
eggs,  turkeys,  milk,  and  butterfat  since  this  series  was  started  in  1937. 
Howevex-,  cattle  feeding  in  1953"54  gave  returns  17  percent  above  average. 
Prices  of  feedex*  cattle  are  higher  than  a  year  ago  and  returns  for  the 
1954~ 55  season  probably  will  not  be  as  high  as  in  the  preceding  season. 


Low  x*eturns  fx-om  several  livestock  and  poultry  enterprises  present 
a  serious  problem  for  fax-mo rs  who  buy  most  of  their  feed.  On  some  farms 
it  may  be  possible  to  reduce  costs  by  changing  feeding  practices,  or  by 
reducing  labor.  Changes  in  building  arrangements  may  reduce  costs 
materially  over  a  period  of  years. 
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Tab_e  7*“  Returns  per  $1.00  of  feed  cost  of  livestock  enterprises 
United  States ,  Sept.  15,  195^,  with  comparisons  1 / 


Livestock 
enterprise  or 
product 

1937-51  : 

average  : 
Sept.  : 

Sept.  15 

,;  Sept.  15,; 

Sept .  15 , 

:  Feb.  15, 

Sept.  15, 

1951 

:  1952  ; 

•  • 

1953 

;  195^  4/ 

1954 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Eggs 

1.91 

1.97 

1.62 

1.93 

I.69 

1.24 

Broilers 

2/  1.64 

— 

— 

l.ol 

1.32 

1.35 

Milk 

2.17 

2.08 

2.00 

2.03 

1.8l 

I.85 

Butterfat 

1.71 

1.56 

1.52 

1.45 

1-35 

1.21 

Hogs 

1.65 

1.49 

1.50 

1.96 

2.16 

1-57 

Sheep  raising 

I.70 

2.05 

1.44 

1-39 

1.32 

i.4o 

Beef  raising 

1.83 

2.58 

1.92 

1.47 

1.42 

1.44 

Cattle 

1/  1.25 

1951-52  1952-53  1953-54 

feeding 

1.33 

•  72 

1.46 

'Index  numbers  (1937“5- 

1=100) 

Eggs 

100 

103 

85 

101 

113 

65 

Broilers 

100 

— 

— 

98 

80 

82 

Milk 

ICO 

96 

92 

94 

94 

85 

Butterfat 

ICO 

91 

89 

85 

88 

71 

Hogs 

100 

90 

O'} 

119 

129 

95 

Sheep  raising 

100 

121 

85 

82 

82 

82 

Beef  raising 

100 

l4l 

105 

80 

81 

79 

Cattle 

3/100 

1951-52  1952-53  1953-5^ 

feeding 

1C8 

58 

117 

1/  The  folio* 

ing  quantit 

ies  of  feed  were  used 

in  calculating  feed  c 

OSt:  7 

pounds  of  poultry  ration  per  dozen  eggs;  4|r  pounds  of  chick  starter  per  pound  of 
broiler  in  1935“ 39*  In  1951  and  1952,  3?  pounds  of  chick  starter  and  since  1952, 
3u  pounds  of  broiler  mash.  No  prices  available  on  broiler  mash  before  1953* 

7$  bushels  of  corn  plus  20  pounds  of  soybean  meal  per  100  pounds  of  hogs;  3° 
pounds  of  concentrate  ration  fed  to  milk  cows  in  milk- selling  areas  plus  the  valu 
of  110  pounds  of  hay,  per  100  pounds  of  milk;  7\  pounds  of  concentrate  ration  fed 
to  milk  cows  in  cream- selling  areas  plus  the  value  of  27. 5  pounds  of  hay  in 
Minnesota  and  Iowa,  per  pound  of  butterfat;  3  bushels  of  corn  plus  600  pounds  of 
hay  per  100  pounds  of  beef  cattle;  2  bushels  of  corn  plus  1,500  pounds  of  hay  per 
100  pounds  of  sheep  and  lambs.  It  was  assumed  that  for  each  100  pounds  of  sheep 
and  lamb  produced,  20  pounds  cf  wool  were  produced  from  the  same  feed.  The 
quantity  of  hay  for  milk  cows,  oeef  cattle,  and  sheep  includes  an  allowance  for 
silage  and  pasture.  It  was  assumed  that  the  feed  nutrients  from  pasture  would 
cost  i/4  as  much  per  pound  as  they  would  if  obtained  from  hay.  Cattle  feeding 
returns  are  based  on  table  1,  Livestock  and  Meat  Situation,  Aug. -Sept.,  195^* 

It  was  designed  to  represent  average  feeding  experience  in  the  Corn  Belt. 

2 /  Average  for  March. 

3/  1920  52  average . 

y  Index  numbers  for  February  are  based  on  1937“ 51  averages  for  February. 
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Seed: 


The  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  seeds  was  about  6  percent 
lower  in  195^  than  in  1953*  la  "the  spring  of  195^  prices  paid  for  25  of 
33  hinds  of  seeds  for  which  data  are  available  were  below  a  year  earlier. 
Prices  of  seed  potatoes  and  Ladiuo  clover  declined  considerably  while 
prices  of  Kentucky  bluegrass  and  redtop  increased  substantially. 


In  general,  a  slight  decline  in  prices  of  all  seeds  is  expected  in 
1955*  However,  changes  in  prices  of  individual  seeds  will  differ  widely 
depending  upon  the  supply  cf  the  particular  seed.  Seed  potatoe-s  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  considerably  ..igher  next  year. 


Prices  paid  by  farmers  for  two-thirds  of  the  grass  and  legume  seeds 
are  higher  this  fall  txian  they  were  last  spring.  Greatest  advances  have 
occurred  in  prices  of  orchardgrass,  timothy,  white  clover,  and  improved 
varieties  of  alfalfa  seed.  Prices  of  alsike,  Ladino  and  red  clover,  Grimm 
and  common  alfalfa,  and  Crested  wheatgrass  are  also  higher  than  last 
spring.  Sharpest  declines  have  occurred  in  Kentucky  bluegrass  and  common 
ryegrass,  with  smaller  declines  reported  for  hairy  vetch,  smooth  brome, 
and  red ton. 


Compared  with  prices  of  grass  and  legume  seeds  in  the  fall  of  1953> 
current  retail  prices  of  13  are  higher  and  12  are  lower.  Greatest  ad¬ 
vances  over  last  fall  are  reported  for  sweet  and  blue  lupine,  orchard  - 
grass,  white  clover,  common  crimson  clover,  timotny,  redtop,  and  perennial 
ryegrass .  Sharpt-st  declines  from  last  fall  occurred  with  Ladino- and 
alsike  clover,  smooth  brome,  purple  vetch,  and  wild  winter  peas. 

Total  supply  (production  plus  carryover)  of  23  grs.es  and  legume 
seeds  for  which  production  forecasts  have  been  made  is  about  a -sixth  below 
that  of  last  year  and  a  tenth  below  the  1943-52  average.  Current  supply  of 
cloverseed,  exclusive  of  crimson  clover  which  is  sown  mostly  in  the  fall 
along  with  otner  winter  cover-crop  seeds,  is  about  a  sixth  smaller  than 
last  year  and  about  5  percent  below  average.  The  supply  of  grass  seeds, 
except  common  and  perennial  ryegrass  included  in  the  winter  cover-crop 
group,  is  slightly  smaller  than  last  year  and  about  6  percent  below  aver¬ 
age.  The  supply  of  winter  cover- crop  seeds  is  nearly  a  fifth  smaller 
than  last  year  and  a  sixth  below  average. 

•  Seeds  in  shortest  supply,  compared  with  the  10-year  average,  are 
redtop,  Austrian  Winter  peas,  timothy,  common  vetch,  lupine,  crested 
wheatgrass,  and  Kentucky  bluegrass.  But  supplies  of  the  last  two-- 
crested  wheatgrass  and  Kentucky  bluegrass- -are  larger  than  a  year  ago. 
Supplies  of  fescues,  ryegrasses,  Ladino  clover,  hairy  vetch,  and  smooth 
brome  are  much  above  average . 
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Fertilizer 


Farmers  are  expected  to  use  a  little  more  commercial  fertilizer 
in  terms  of  plant  nutrients  next  year  than  they  used  this  year.  They 
used  more  in  1954  than  they  had  ever  used  "before.  Prices  of  fertilizer 
are  likely  to  remain  unchanged,  and  supplies  of  all  plant  nutrients  are 
expected  to  be  adequate  to  meet  anticipated  demands.  More  of  the  spe¬ 
cialized  equipment  used  in  applying  anhydrous  ammonia  will  be  available. 


Prices  of  fertilizer  have  increased  about  8  percent  since  1950 
and  about  58  percent  since  1940.  But  these  increases  have  been  small 
compared  with  increases  in  most  other  prices.  Prices  of  fertilizer 
currently  are  lower  than  they  were  in  1940  relative  to  other  prices  paid 
as  well  as  to  prices  received.  These  changes  in  price  relationships  have 
been  partly  responsible  for  the  nearly  fourfold  increase  in  consumption 
of  fertilizer  since  1940. 


The  aggregate  available  supply  of  the  three  primary  plant  nutri¬ 
ents  has  reached  a  new  high  each  year  since  1938" 39 •  In  1953" 54  total 
deliveries  of  the  three  primary  plant  nutrients  was  6.215  million  tons 
compared  with  5-957  million  tons  in  the  previous  year.  The  increased 
supply  in  1953" 54  was  absorbed  by  consuming  channels  with  less  apparent 
carryover  than  for  the  previous  year. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  aggregate  195^" 55  supply  of  the  three 
primary  plant  nutrients  will  exceed  the  1953"5^  supply  by  about  5  percent. 
T.ie  supply  should  be  ample  to  satisfy  expected  demands. 


Nitrogen  (ll);  The  supply  of  Nitrogen  (N)  available  for  fertilizer  pur¬ 
poses  in  1954-55  is  currently  estimated  at  approximately  2.2  million  uons. 
This  estimate  is  based  on  current  rate  of  production,  plant  capacity,  and 
storage  facilities,  and  assuming  an  import- export  balance  at  about  the 
1953“54  level.  The  estimated  2.2  million  tons  for  195^-55  represent  an 
increase  of  about  8.9  percent  over  the  2  million  tons  reported  for  1953" 54  < 
The  supply  of  solid  Nitrogen  materials  (dry  Nitrogen)  available  for 
1954-55  probably  will  comprise  approximately  55  percent  and  solutions 
and  liquid  materials  (wet  Nitrogen)  about  45  percent  of  the  total  supply, 
compared  to  57  percent  and  43  percent  respectively  for  the  previous  year. 


Phosphates  (PgO^):  The  1954-55  sux^ply  of  available  phosphoric  oxide 
(F265)  Is  expected  to  be  about  2.35  million  tons,  the  same  as  in  1953"54. 
This  estimate  is  based  on  current  rate  of  production,  trends  in  con¬ 
sumption  in  recent  years,  and  an  assumption  that  the  import-export  balance 
will  be  about  the  same  as  in  1953"54.  The  industry  has  the  capacity  to 
produce  a  considerably  lar0er  tonnage  in  1954-55  ix  demand  warrants. 

Potash  (K2O):  The  1954-55  supply  of  potasn  available  for  fertilizer  in 
7orms~6f  Potassium  Oxide  (K2O)  is  estimated  at  1.97  million  tons.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  approximately  J.6  percent  over  the  I.83  million 
tons  available  in  1953"54.  This  estimate  reflects  present  rate  of  pro¬ 
duction,  trends  in  use,  and  probable  demand  in  1954"55-  Plant  capacity 
is  adequate. 
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Rates  of  Application 

During  the  last  3  years ,  farm  prices  have  declined  relative  to 
prices  of  fertiliser.  But  the  relationship  is  still  more  favorable  than 
before  Vlcrlu  war  II.  Many  farms  have  not  yet  fully  adjusted  to  the  new 
price  relationships  and  developments  in  the  use  of  fertilizer.  Recent 
increases  in  use  of  fertilizer  have  been  particularly  important  for  hay, 
pasture,  and  other  feed  crops. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  individual  farmers,  a  major  problem  with 
respect  to  use  of  fertilizer  is  the  prospective  not  returns  from  various 
levels  of  application.  For  agriculture  as  a  whole,  effects  on  output 
and  the  nature  of  prospective  demand  deserve  consideration.  Increased 
use  of  fertilizer  on  crops  now  under  control  programs  would  tend  to  in¬ 
crease  yield  and  could  accentuate  control  problems. 

* 

Increased  use  of  fertilizer  on  hay,  pasture,  and  feed  grains  when 
grown  in  rotation  can  build  up  fertility  levels  and  reduce  costs  of  all 
crop  production  in  future  years.  Furthermore,  an  increased  output  of 
hay  and  pasture  in  1955  is  badly  needed  in  areas  experiencing  drought  in 
195^*  -and  more  hay  and  pasture  would  net  directly  accentuate  the  surplus 
problems  that  may  exist  for  some  of  the  major  cash  'crops. 

Although  the  most  profitable  rate  of  fertilizer  application  will 
vary  widely,  depending  on  the  crop,  soil  conditions,  and  price  relation¬ 
ships,  a  general  approach'  to  determining  the  amounts  to  apply  can  be 
used.  This  approach  is  illustrated  in  table  B. 

Data  presented  in  table  8  are  based  on  experiments  and  estimates 
relating  to  Corn  Belt  soils  of  below  average  fertility.  The  use  of 
fertilizer  on  nost  Corn  Belt  soils  would  not  increase  the  yield  of  corn 
as  much  as  is  indicated  by  the  estimates  presented  in  table  8. 


The  most  profitable  quantity  of  fertilizer  to  apply  depends  on 
the  price  of  fertilizer  and  the  price  of  corn  as  well  as  die  fertility 
of  the  soil  in  question.  The  appropriate  price  of  corn  for  such  com¬ 
parisons  is  the  price  of  corn  at  the  farm' less  tne  cost  of  harvesting. 
a  value  of  Jpl.20  a  bushel  is  used  here  for  illustrative  purposes. 
Application  of  6  units  represents  just  a  little  more  than  tne  most 
profitable  rate.  Returns  over  fertilizer  cases  have  just  begun  to  de¬ 
cline.  Also,  returns  per  dollar  spent  for  fertilizer  at  that  point 
have  fallen  until  tney  are  .just  below  01.00,  and  the  cost  per  additional 
bushel  has  risen  to  a  fraction  above  tne  specified  price  per  bushel, 
which  is  $1.20. 

If  additional  yields  up  to  the  mesa  profitable  rate  are  summed, 
tne  total  increase  is  found  to  be  almost  80  bushels.  But  other  factors 


must  be  taken  into  account.  One 


'.f 


chese  i£ 


weather  risk, 


hi th  applica¬ 


tion  of  o  units  as  the  break  even"  point  the  farmer  might  prefer  a 
somewhat  lower  rate  because  other  factors  may  enter  in/  If,  for  example, 
he  chose  to  apply  5  units  the  sacrifice  in  additional  net  return  would  be 
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Table  8.-  Additional  yields  cf  corn,  additional  returns  at  $1.20  a  bushel,  l/ 
additional  costs  and  returns  per  dollar  spent  for  fertilizer  at 

different  rates  of  application 


F -irtilizer  applied  2 / 

Additional 

Total 

Addi- 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Yield  : 

Gross 

return 

:  Ferti- 
:  lizer 
:  cost 

Return 
over  cost 
per  acre 

Cost  per 
bushel 
(Col.  5+ 

:  Return  per 
: additional 
idollar  cost 

units 

tional 

per  : 

per 

:  per 

(Col.  4- 

Col.  3) 

: (Col.  4  + 

units 

acre  : 

acre 

:  acre 

Col.  5) 

:  Col.  5) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3)  : 

(4) 

:  (5) 

(6) 

(7) 

:  (8).. 

Number 

Number 

Bushels 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1.00 

19.29 

23.17 

5.92 

17.25 

0.31 

3.91 

2 

1.00 

17.84 

21.41 

6.55 

14.86 

•37 

3-27 

3 

1.00 

15.12 

18. 14 

7.38 

IO.76 

.49 

2.16 

4 

1.00 

11.90 

14.28 

7.32 

6.96 

.62 

1.95 

5 

1.00 

9.06 

10.87 

7.36 

3.51 

.81 

1.48 

5i 

.50 

3.61 

4.34 

3-66 

.68 

1.01 

1.19 

5  3/4 

.25 

1.6l 

1.93 

1.84 

.09 

1.14 

1.05 

6 

OJ 

• 

1.49 

1.79 

I.81 

3/  -.02 

1/  1.21 

3/  -99 

1 /  This  price  is  the  assumed  value  of  the  corn  in  the  field  before  harvesting. 


2 /  Each  -whole  unit  consists  of  20  pounds  of  P2°5  together  with  the  quantities 
of  N  and  K2O  that  are  most  profitably  used  with  it,  based  on  the  relative  cost 
of  the  three  nutrients.  Thus,  the  cost  of  each  additional  whole  unit,  (Col.  5) 
varies  slightly,  particularly  between  the  first  two  units  as  no  K^O  is  included 
in  the  first  unit. 

3/  Application  of  6  units  is  a  little  past  the  "break-even"  point  with  corn 
at  $1.20.  The  application  at  this  point  is  about  325  pounds  of  N,  P2O5  aa<3 
K2O. 
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small  as  compared  with  returns  from  using  the  estimated  most  profitable 
rate.  Information  as  to  the  "break  even"  point  is  important  as  a 
starting  point  in  evaluating  other  risks. 

In  many  situations  a  farmer  may  want  to  consider  a  different  al¬ 
location  of  his  expenditures  for  fertilizer  as  compared  with  his  past 
practice.  In  the  interest  of  reduced  cost  and  increased  returns  over 
a  period  of  3  to  li  years,  consideration  might  be  given  to  using  more 
fertilizer  on  acres  diverted  to  hay  and  pasture.  Decisions  in  this 
matter  can  be  based  on  information  of  the  kind  given  in  table  8  for  each 
crop  considered. 


Building  Materials  and  Farm  Supplies 

No  change  of  any  consequence  has  taken  place  in  prices  of  building 
materials  since  1951  and  little,  if  any,  change  is  expected  in  the  next 
12  months  (fig.  5).  Prices  of  lumber  softened  earlier  this  year  but 
strengthened  in  the  third  quarter  when  construction  activity  picked  up 
and  northwestern  lumber  workers  went  out  on  strike.  Housing  starts  were 
19  percent  higher  in  August  19$h  than  in  August  1953. 

Farmers  who  contemplate  new  construction  or  remodeling  face  some 
difficult  decisions.  They  find  (l)  that  it  would  cost  about  h  times  as 
much  to  replace  many  farm  buildings  as  it  cost  to  build  them  originally; 
(2)  that  building  costs  are  not  expected  to  return  to  anything  like  pre¬ 
war  levels  in  the  near  future;  and  (3)  that  many  conventional  buildings 
are  not  well-designed  from  the  standpoint  of  making  most  effective  use  of 
labor-saving  machinery  and  equipment.  This  is  an  important  consideration 
because  farm  wage  rates  have  increased  four  or  fivefold  since  most  of  our 
conventional  farm  buildings  were  built. 

A  complete  overhauling  of  dairy  buildings  may  be  the  answer  for 
many  dairy  farmers.  Research  workers  are  beginning  to  look  at  the  prob¬ 
lem  from  several  angles  and  are  coming  up  with  some  interesting  answers. 
One  group  of  engineers,  economists,  and  dairy  specialists  found  that  one- 
story  dairy  buildings  of  the  loose-housing  type  with  ground-level  storage 
of  feed  and  bedding,  together  with  equipment  for  handling  20  to  30  cows, 
can  be  provided  at  about  half  the  cost  of  conventional  stall  bams  of 
the  same  capacity  commonly  found  on  dairy  farms.  A  preliminary  report 
(U.S.D.A.  Marketing  Research  Report  No.  6h)  covering  a  3-year  study  of  a 
group  of  farms  in  the  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  milkshed  points  out  that  quality 
of  milk  once  established  at  a  high  level  by  effective  sanitation  and 
cooling  was  not  affected  by  developnent  and  use  of  these  relatively  low- 
cost  buildings. 

On  some  farms  where  buildings  were  remodeled,  dairy  chore  labor 
was  reduced  to  less  than  half  that  previously  used.  Also,  only  a  little 
more  than  500  pounds  of  bedding  per  cow  was  found  necessary  for  satis¬ 
factory  results  on  farms  where  hay  feeding  and  shelter  areas  were  separ¬ 
ate  .  This  low  consumption  of  bedding  made  possible  by  properly  arranged 


Figure 
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loose-housing  systems  is  of  major-  importance  in  some  areas .  It  permits 
use  of  low-cost  dairy  housing  even  where  supplies  of  bedding  materials 
are  not  plentiful. 

The  answer  to  the  question  of  how  to  reduce  costs  on  poultry  farms 
where  in  the  past  operations  were  usually  conducted  in  one- story  build¬ 
ings  may  differ  somewhat  from  the  answer  suggested  for  dairy  farms .  In 
fact,  it  may  be  simpler  to  rebuild  many  dairy  barns  into  efficient  poultry 
houses  than  to  make  them  over  into  efficient  dairy  barns .  The  efficiency 
of  multiple- story  poultry  houses  with  elevators,  automatic  drinking 
fountains ,  and  feed  stored  where  it  will  run  into  hoppers  by  gravity  has 
been  demonstrated  in  many  places.  With  such  facilities,  one  man  can 
handle  about  5 ,000  layers  with  little  help  except  perhaps  when  house 
cleaning  is  needed.  House  cleaning  may  need  to  he  done  only  once  a  year. 

Prices  of  fencing  materials  are  expected  to  be  about  the  same  in 
1955  as  they  have  been  since  1951*  Many  farmers  have  found  that  they  can 
get  along  satisfactorily  by  using  electric  fences.  In  the  pa6t  more  ex¬ 
pensive  types  were  used.  A  few  fanners  are  experimenting  with  keeping 
their  cattle  confined  to  relatively  small  areas  during  the  pasture  season 
and  are  hauling  chopped  green  feed  to  them.  This  reduces  the  cost  of 
fences  but  its  effect  on  total  costs  has  not  been  determined . 

Prices  of  containers  are  also  expected  to  be  generally  stable  in 
the  year  ahead.  Continued  expansion  of  bulk  handling  of  farm  products, 
at  least  until  after  they  have  left  the  farm,  appears  to  be  in  prospect. 
Bulk  handling  of  milk  from  farms  to  dealers'  plants  is  developing  in  many 
areas  and  some  commercial  feeds  are  now  delivered  to  farmers  in  bulk. 
Another  illustration  is  custom  application  of  lime  and  fertilizer  directly 
from  hulk  supplies .  Changes  such  as  these  are  made  primarily  to  reduce 
handling  and  transportation  costs  but  the  saving  in  cost  of  containers  is 
sometimes  an  additional  consideration. 


Pesticides 

Prices  of  pesticides  were  mostly  unchanged  from  1953  to  1954  and 
no  important  changes  are  indicated  for  1955 •  Manufacturers'  orices  of 
benzene  hexachloride  and  DDT  were  slightly  higher  in  September  1954  than, 
a  year  earlier,  but  prices  of  2,4-D  and  lindane  were  slightly  lower. 
Prices  of  such  staples  as  lead  arsenate,  copper  sulphate,  and  sulphur 
remained  unchanged.  The  number  of  chemicals  for  which  the  guoted  price 
includes  some  or  all  of  the  transportation  charges  has  increased  from  a 
year  ago. 

Incomplete  information  indicates  that  a  total  of  about  260  mil¬ 
lion  pounds  of  the  major  pesticides,  excluding  ground  sulfur,  were  used 
in  1954  compared  with  about  210  million  pounds  in  1953.  From  60  to  80 
million  pounds  of  copper  sulfate,  60  to  70  million  pounds  of  DDT,  and 
20  to  25  million  pounds  of  2,4-D  are  used  each  year.  In  addition,  more 
than  25  million  pounds  of  several  established  organic  fungicides  are  used . 
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Agricultural  pests  (insects,  diseases,  and  weeds)  are  destroying 
each  year  about  one-fourth  of  this  country's  potential  production  from 
its  croplands,  ranges,  and  forests,  l/  In  addition,  other  pests  reduce 
livestocl;  production  about  7  percent  below  the  level  attainable  if  these 
losses  were  eliminated.  Undoubtedly,  it  would  not  be  economically 
feasible  with  present  price  and  cost  relationships  nor  does  hnowledge 
exist  to  eliminate  these  losses  completely.  But  increased  realisation  of 
these  facts  among  the  Nation's  scientists  and  producers  plus  the  develop¬ 
ment  since  World  War  II  of  scores  of  new  pesticidal  chemicals  have  been 
important  factors  in  the  growing  demand  for,  and  use  of  these  materials. 


Agricultural  producers  will  benefit  by  keeping  up-to-date  on  the 
development  of  new,  effective  pesticides.  Many  dairymen  and  livestock- 
men  may  find  the  new  insecticides--malatnion  and  diazinon- -worth  trying 
for  flies  which  show  resistance  to  DDT.  Cotton,  tobacco,  and  truck 
crop  growers  may  want  to  test  endrin  against  some  of  their  specific  in¬ 
sect  problems .  Helping  to  answer  the  weed  problem  are  new  urea  and 
carbamate  herbicides,  as  well  as  the  older  effective  materials.  Several 
good  organic  fungicides  are  now  available  to  help  prevent  serious  losses 
to  plant  diseases. 


Land  Costs  and  Rents 

Prices  of  farmland  have  drifted  moderately  lower  since  the  post- 
Korean  peak  in  mid -1952.  Most  of  the  7'percent  decline  since  then 
occurred  in  the  fall  of  1953  when  drought  and  lower  prices  for  cattle 
reduced  farm  income  in  large  areas  of  the  country.  Prices  of  land  re¬ 
mained  essentially  unchanged  in  the  first  half  of  195^  but  further 
small  declines  are  again  likely  in  the  drought  areas  during  the  last 
half  of  the  year.  Prices  have  been  firm  throughout  most  of  the  Corn 
Belt  where  good  prices  for  nogs  and  more  favorable  returns  from  cattle 
feeding  this  last  year  have  helped  bo  sustain  farm  income.  However,  farm 
real  estate  activity  has  continued  at  a  relatively  low  level  in  most 
areas . 


Both  present  owners  and  prospective  buyers  are  inclined  to  delay 
transactions  until  future  levels  of  income  and  land  prices  become  more 
apparent.  As  a  result,  the  spread  between  asking  and  offering  prices 
has  widened  in  recent  months  and  buyers  have  become  more  selective  as 
to  quality  of  land .  The  better  farms  are  still  bringing  near  peak 
prices,  but  substantial  price  concessions  or  particularly  favorable 
terms  of  financing  from  the  seller  are  necessary  to  move  the  lower  grade 
farms.  Farmers  who  seek  additional  land  to  add  to  their  present  farms 
are  still  active  bidders  in  most  areas,  but  demand  from  nonfarm  invest¬ 
ors  has  weakened . 


The  cost  of  using  farmland  in  any  given  year  may  depend  on 
whether  the  user  is  a  cash  renter,  a  share  renter,  or  an  owner- operator. 
The  advantage  sometimes  lies  with  the  cash  renter,  sometimes  with  the 
share  renter,  and  sometimes  with  the  owner- operator . 


l/i\gri cultural  Research  Service,  Losses  in  Agriculture,  June  195^ • 
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Although  many  nonmonetary  considerations  enter  into  the  rela¬ 
tive  advantages  of  owning  and  renting  land,  it  is  possible  to  compare 
land  costs  under  various  rental  arrangements  with  the  capital  charge 
for  land  derived  from  the  mortgage  interest  rate.  Over  a  period  of 
years,  the  annual  cost  of  land  rented  under  a  crop-share  rental  arrange¬ 
ment  will  generally  exceed  the  capital  charge  for  land  because  the 
landlord  assumes  part  of  the  risks  of  price  and  weather.  On  cash- grain 
farms  in  east  central  Illinois,  in  1951*53  for  example,  the  net  rent 
paid  averaged  more  than  5'3  percent  higher  than  the  land  charge  based  on 
the  interest  rate  and  current  market  value  (table  9) •  On  cotton  farms 
in  the  Black  Prairie  of  Texas,  rents  averaged  about  30  percent  higher. 


Under  a  cash  rental  arrangement  most  of  the  risks  of  price 
changes  and  weather  are  carried  by  the  renter.  As  a  result,  annual 
cost  in  relation  to  value  of  land  rented  more  nearly  approximates  the 
mortgage  rate  of  interest.  However,  cash  rents  are  slow  to  respond  to 
changes  in  land  values  and  farm  income.  They  tend  to  be  low  when  the 
general  trend  is  upward  and  relatively  high  during  a  downswing.  Al¬ 
though  cash  rents  can  be  adjusted  more  easily  to  changing  income  pros¬ 
pects  than  share  rents,  equitable  methods  for  doing  so  nave  not  been 
widely  adopted .  Data  011  cash  rents  paid  for  farmland  in  the  North 
Central  States  are  presented  in  tables  10  and  11. 


Under  a  cropshare  arrangement,  rental  shares  are  fixed  largely 
by  custom  and  change  little  from  year  to  year  but  an  increase  in  com¬ 
modity  prices  is  reflected  immediately  in  the  value  of  the  crops  paid 
as  rent.  Expenses  for  taxes  and  building  maintenance  that  are  normally 
paid  by  the  landlord  usually  increase  less  rapidly  so  that  the  net 
share  rent  paid  during  such  a  period  is  frequently  substantially  higher 
than  the  land  charge  based  on  the  mortgage  rate  of  interest  and  the 
current  value  cf  land.  When  commodity  prices  and  land  values  are 
stable  or  declining,  land  costs  become  adjusted  more  closely  to  the  mort¬ 
gage  rate  of  interest  with  the  difference  arising  largely  from  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  amount  of  risk  borne  by  the  landlord  and  the  renter. 

Importance  of  the  annual  cost  of  capital  invested  in  real  estate 
is  indicated  by  available  data  for  average  commercial  family- operated 
farms  in  various  parts  of  the  country .  2 J  These  data  show  that  the  in¬ 
vestment  in  land  and  buildings  generally  accounts  for  50  to  75  percent  of 
the  total  farm  investment.  Real  estate  represents  the  smallest  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  total  investment  for  dairy  and  livestock  farms  and  the 
largest  for  cash-grain  and  cotton  farms.  Marked  changes  in  the  relative 
importance  of  land  and  buildings  in  the  total  farm  investment  are  also 
shown'  by  these  data.  For  most  types  of  farms,  investments  in  machinery, 
equipment,  and  livestock  nave  increased  more  than  has  investment  in 
real  estate.  As  a  result,  the  char0e  for  land  represents  a  smaller  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  total  charge  for  all  farm  capital  in  recent  years  than 
oefore  World  War  II.  But,  in  some  cotton  areas  where  little  progress  has 
been  made  in  mechanization  and  livestock  numbers  have  not  increased,  the 
real  estate  component  in  total  farm  investment  is  about  the  same  now  as 
it  was  in  1937*^1. 


I/  Farm  Costs  and  Returns,  1953*  U.S.  Dept.  Agr.  Agr.  Info.  Bull.  128. 
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Table  9  Annual  land  cost:  Estimated  net  rent  and  capital  charge 
for  farm  real  estate,  selected  types  of  farms  l/ 


Type  of  farm 

1950  : 

1951  : 

1952 

:  1953 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Cash  grain  (Illinois): 

Acres  per  farm 

223 

224 

224 

226 

Total  net  rental  cost 

3,698 

5,216 

4,183 

4,167 

Capital  charge  for  land 

2,210 

2,615 

2,813 

2,943 

Net  rent  per  acre 

16.58 

23.28 

18.67 

18.44 

Ratio  net  rent  to  value  (percent) 

7.0 

8.4 

6.2 

5.9 

Cotton  (Black  Prairie,  Texas) 

Acres  per  farm 

l6l 

163 

165 

167 

Total  net  rental  cost 

l,o4o 

951 

1,262 

1,450 

Capital  charge  for  land 

715 

867 

977 

1,038 

Net  rent  per  acre 

6.46 

5.83 

7.65 

8.68 

Ratio  net  rent  to  value  (percent) 

6.7 

5-2 

6.1 

6.6 

l/  Typical  rental  rates  and  sharing 

of  expenses 

for  each 

type  of 

farm  were 

assumed  to  determine  net  rent.  Capital  charges  were  derived  by  applying  prevail¬ 
ing  mortgage  rates  of  interest  to  estimated  market  values  of  land  and  buildings. 


Table  iq.-  Gross  cash  rent  per  acre:  Entire  farms  rented  wholly  for 
cash,  and  pastureland  only,  North  Central  States, 

1951“54  1/ 


State 

Entire 

farms 

Pastureland  onlv 

1951 

:  1952 

• 

i  1953 

:  1954 

• 

1951 

:  1952 

• 

:  1953  : 

•  • 

1954 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Ohio 

8.10 

9.30 

9.30 

9.70 

5-10 

5.70 

5.30 

6.50 

Indiana 

13.20 

12.50 

13.00 

13.85 

5.70 

7.15 

6.4o 

6.95 

Illinois 

13.30 

14.70 

15.10 

15.90 

6.90 

7.10 

7-4o 

7.65 

Michigan 

6.80 

8.25 

8.90 

9.10 

3.25 

3.25 

3.00 

3-40 

Wisconsin 

9.80 

10.40 

11.20 

10.80 

3.95 

4.40 

4.4o 

4.50 

Minnesota 

8.05 

8.65 

9.30 

9.45 

4.50 

4.70 

4.90 

5.10 

Iowa 

12.30 

12.65 

13.35 

13.50 

7.65 

8.00 

7.95 

8.05 

Missouri 

6.70 

6.80 

6.80 

6.70 

3.85 

4.50 

4.50 

4.20 

North  Dakota 

2.35 

2.80 

2.75 

3-00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

South  Dakota 

3.50 

4.40 

4.20 

4.10 

1.50 

1.70 

1.75 

1.80 

Nebraska 

6.60 

6.00 

5.4o 

5.90 

3-20 

3.50 

3-75 

3.65 

Kansas 

5.40 

5.70 

5.85 

5.40 

2.65 

3.35 

3.20 

3*20 

l/  Estimates  supplied  by  crop  reporters,  as  of  April  1,  for  calendar  year 
indicated . 
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Table  11.-  Farmland  rented  for  cash:  Estimated  valve,  net  rent  per  acre  and  ratio 
of  net  rent  to  value.  North  Central  States,  1955  vith  comparisons  1/ 


State  and  item. 


Ohio : 

Value  per  acre . Dollars 

Net  rent  per  acre . do. 

Ratio  rent  to  value. Percent 
Indiana: 

Value  per  acre . .Dollars 

Net  rent  per  acre . do. 

Ratio  rent  to  value .Percent 
Illinois: 

Value  ner  acre.. _ Dollars 

Net  rent  per  acre . do. 

Ratio  rent  to  value. Percent 
Michigan: 

Value  per  acre . Dollars 

Net  rent  per  acre . do. 

Ratio  rent  to  value .Percent 
Wisconsin: 

Value  per  acre . Dollars 

Net  rent  per  acre . do. 

Ratio  rent  to  value. Percent 
Minnesota: 

Value  per  acre . Dollars 

Net  rent  per  acre .... .do . 
Ratio  rent  to  value .Percent 
I  ova: 

Value  per  acre . Dollars 

Net  rent  per  acre . do. 

P-atio  rent  to  value  .Percent 
Missouri: 

Value  per  acre . Dollars 

Net  rent  per  acre . do. 

Ratio  rent  to  value. Percent 
North  Dakota: 

Value  per  acre . Dollars 

Net  rent  per  acre _ ,do. 

Ratio  rent  to  value. Percent 
South  Dakota: 

Value  ner  acre . Dollars 

Net  rent  per  acre . do. 

Ratio  rent  to  value .Percent 
Nebraska: 

Value  ner  acre . Dollars 

Net  rent  per  acre, . . . .do. 
Ratio  rent  to  value .Percent 
Kansas: 

Value  per  acre . Dollars 

Net  rent  per  acre . do. 

Ratio  rent  to  value, Percent 
1/  Derived  from  data  supplied 
trices  and  building  depreciation 
rent. 
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The  proportion  of  net  farm  income  needed  to  pay  for  the  use -of  farm 
real  estate  at  prevailing  interest  rates  varies  considerably  among  the 
various  types  of  farms  and  from  year  to  year.  In  1953?  for  example,  it 
was  less  than  20  percent  of  net  farm  income  on  dairy  farms,  hog-dairy 
farms  and  cotton  farms  in  the  Mississippi  Delta.  It  amounted  to  50  percent 
or  mere  on  cattle  and  sheep  ranches  in  the  northern  Plains  and  it  was 
nearly  as  high  on  wheat -pea  farms  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  on  cotton 
farms  in  the  southern  Piedmont  area. 

Although  the  land  charge  tends  to  be  relatively  fixed  from  year  to 
yea-r  there  are  indications  that  the  proportion  of  total  farm  income  that 
is  allocated  to  land  has  declined  in  recent  decades.  This  stems  partly 
from  the  steady  increase  in  non-real-estate  capital  but  a  similar  increase 
has  occurred  also  in  the  share  of  farm  income  that  is  allocated  to  labor 
and  management.  Increased  use  of  mechanical  equipment,  fertilizer, 
improved  crops  ana  livestock,  and  production  practices  require  mere  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge  and  management  skill  on  the  part  of  the  farm  operator. 
Higher  wage  rates  generally  and  greater  employment  opportunities  off  the 
farm,  together  with  the  higher  standard  of  living  which  farm  families  have 
achieved  and  wish  to  maintain  have  also  raised  the  proportion  of  total 
farm  income  that  can  be  claimed  for  labor  and  management. 


Interest,  Taxes,  and  Insurance 

ITon -Real -Estate  Credit  Costs  -  The  total  amount  of  interest  paid 
for  short-term,  non-real-estate  credit  in  195^  will  probably  be  5  to  10 
percent  smaller  than  that  paid  in  1953*  This  results  mainly  from  a  decline 
in  amount  of  credit  used.  Interest  rates,  which  edged  up  in  1953?  have 
stabilized  or  decreased  slightly  in  195^.  For  1955?  the  outlook  is  for 
little  further  change --perhaps  a  slight  decrease--in  the  amount  and  cost 
of  non-real-estate  credit.  •  No  substantial  change  in  interest  rates  is 
expected.  •  .  , 

These  national  changes  lose  some  of  their  significance,  however, 
because  of  the  wide  variation  in  interest  costs  among  farmers.  This 
variation  among  individuals  is  related  both  to  amounts  of  credit  used  and 
to  rate  of  interest  charged.  Jn  attempting  to  reduce  farm  operating 
costs,  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  the  lowest  possible  interest  rate  though 
not  necessarily  the  smallest  amount  of  credit. 

With  regard  to  the  advisability  of  reducing  or  increasing  the 
amount  of  non-real-estate  credit  no  one  answer  is  available  for  all 
farmers.  Estimates  of  how  much  the  proposed  investments  will  increase  in¬ 
come  or  reduce  labor  or  other  costs  can  be  helpful  in  evaluating  the 
desirability  of  borrowing  money.  Another  factor  to  be  considered, 
particularly  in  periods  of  uncertain  price  outlook,  is  the  risk  and  con¬ 
sequences  of  inability  to  repay  the  expanded  debt.  The  latter  is 
particularly  important  when  borrowing  for  consumption  purposes.  Only  by 
weighing  various  factors  relating  to  farm  and  financial  management  can  a 
farmer  decide  the  level  of  expenditures  for  credit  that  is  justified. 
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For  some  farmers,  obtaining  a  lower  interest  rate  offers  the 
greatest  possibility  of  cutting  interest  costs.  Costs  of  credit  vary 
widely  among  lenders  and  creditors --from  the  relatively  low  charges  of 
banks,  production  credit  associations,  and  some  individuals  to  the  rela¬ 
tively  high  charges  of  some  merchants,  dealers,  and  personal  finance  • 
companies.  Many  individuals  who  could  qualify  for  loans  from  banks  and 
production  credit  associations  continue  to  borrow  from  high -cost 
creditors . 

Borrowers  sometimes  do  not  know  the  rate  of  interest  they  are  pay¬ 
ing.  The  effective  interest  rate  not  only  involves  the  stated  rate  and 
any  fees  or  charges  but  also  whether  the  rate  applies  to  the  full  original 
amount  of  the  loan  or  only  to  the  balance  of  the  loan  as  it  is  repaid. 

For  instance,  the  effective  rate  on  some  so-called  6-percent  amortized 
loans  may  be  as  much  a3  12  percent  or  more..  Frequently  a  charge  for  credit 
at  a  high  rate  of  interest,  is  hidden  in  the  price  of  the  goods  bought. 

Many  times,  even  though  the  actual  interest  rate  is  known,  a  borrower 
does  not  realize  the  amount  that  could  be  saved  by  a  rate  that  is  1  or  2  per¬ 
cent  lower.  For  example,  a  farmer  who  finances  a  purchase  of  machinery 
with  a  $2,000  loan  amortized  over  a  3-year  period  at  an  effective  annual 
rate  of  8  percent  would  save  about  $60  in  interest  cost  if  he  could  borrow 
the  same  amount  at  6  percent.  Cutting  of  interest  costs  is  often  as 
simple  as  doing  a  little  figuring,  and  then  shopping  among  lenders  for  the 
best  terms . 

Mortgage  Interest  Payments  -  Farm-mortgage  (real  estate)  debt  con¬ 
tinues  to  increase  in  1954  at  about  the  same  rate  as  in  1953*  The  total 
is  expected. to  be  about  $8.2  billion  on  January  1,  1955 >  representing  an 
increase  of  approximately  7  percent.  Interest  payable  in  1955  on  farm- 
mortgage  debt  may  be  around' $405  million  as:  compared  with  $380  million 
estimated  for  1954. 

Demand  for  farm-mortgage  credit  has  continued  strong  this  year.  Al¬ 
though  the  volume  of  farm  real  estate  sales  is  lower  and  farm  real  estate 
prices  h.ave  declined,  a  larger  proportion  of  farm  real  estate  sales  are'  ' 
credit-financed.  On  credit-financed  sales  the  resulting  farm-mortgage  debt 
is  a  larger  proportion  of  the  sale  price. 

In  view  of  the  active  competition  nov;  existing  and  in  prospect  for 
high-quality  farm- mortgage  loans,  a  farmer  who  tries  to  place  a  loan  might 
save  a  considerable  amount.  Or  he  might.' obtai n  a  loan  better  suited  to 
his  needs  by  shopping  around  and  comparing  rates,  terms  and  amounts 
offered  by  different  lenders.  Interest  rates  alone  substantially  affect 
the  annual  payment  needed  to  service  a  loan.  A  20-year  $10,000  loan  under 
the  standard  amortization  plan  requires  an  annual  payment  of-  about  $800  at 
5  percent  interest,  $770  at  4.5  percent  interest,  and  $740  at  4  percent 
interest.  Similarly,  while  the  20-year  $10,000  loan  at  5  percent  recuires 
an  annual  amortization  payment  of  $800  the  payment  rises  to  $960  a  year  if 
the  loan  is  written  for  only  15  years.  The  total  amount  of  interest  payable 
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is,  however,  $1,600  more  for,. the  20 -year  loan  than  for  the  15 -year  loan. 
Often  farmers  find  that  lenders  ..who  offer  the  longest  terms  and  the  low¬ 
est  interest  rates  are  more . conservative  and  may  make  smaller  loans  on 
any  given  farm.  In  such  cases  farmers  who  have  found  it  necessary  to 
borrow  larger  amounts  on  short-term  mortgages  at  higher  rates  may  find  it 
desirable  to  refinance  as  soon  as.  they  have  enough  equity  to  make  such  re¬ 
financing  possible. 

Farmers  continue  to  carry  a  volume  of  short-term  non-real-estate 
debt  which  at  the  beginning  of  195^  totaled  about  $7.0  billion  (excluding 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loans)  and  compares  with  a  farm- mortgage 
debt  of  $7*7  billion.  This  large  volume  of  short-term  debt,  while  some¬ 
what  lower  than  in  recent  years,,  still  appears  to  be  fairly  large  com¬ 
pared  with  the  longer  term  farm-mortgage  debt.  Many  farmers  prefer  to 
keep  the;r  debts  as  much  as  possible  on  a  non-real- estate  basis  instead  of 
increasing  their  present  mortgages  or  mortgaging  farms  now  clear  of  real 
estate  debt.  However  refinancing  short-term  debt  with  a  real  estate 
mortgage  usually  reduces  a  farmer's  annual  interest:. cost  substant ially-- 
often  as  much  as  a  third.  Also  it  spreads  out  the  repayment  over  a 
number  of  years.  There  appears  to  be  little  overall  advantage  in  re¬ 
financing  non-real-estate  debt  with  short-term  mortgage  debt,  but 
refinancing  with  long-term  mortgages  of  around  20  years  as  soon  as 
possible  usually  strengthens  a  farmer's  financial  position.  Certainly, 
in  instances  where  a  substantial  amount  of  non-real-estate  farm  debt  has 
been  incurred  for  such  long-run  purposes  as  stocking,  equipping,  and 
improving  a  farm  it  should  ordinarily  be  put  on  a  long-run  amortized  basis 
as  soon  as  possible.  •  ■ 

Taxes  -  Preliminary  indications  are  that  State  and  local  taxes  on 
farm  real  estate  are  continuing  to  rise.  Available  figures  do  not  show 
separately  what  local  units  of  government  which  depend  heavily  upon 
property  taxes  are  spending  for  goods  and  services.  But.  purchases  by  State 
and  local  governments  in  the  second  quarter  of  195^-,  according  to  Department 
of  Commerce  reports,  continued  their  upward  trend.  They  were  up  one -tenth 
from  the  rate  a  year  ago  and  the  increase  was  half  again  as  large  as  that  in 
the  previous  year.  The  increase  is  considerably  above  the  postwar  average. 
Proportionately,  public  expenditures  are  a  more  important  part  of  all 
private  and  public  expenditures  than  a  year  ago.  School  and  highway  con¬ 
struction  are  reported  to  be  one-fifth  higher  than  a  year  ago. 

Farm  real  estate  taxes,  levied  in  195^+  and  payable  largely  in  1955, 
are  expected  to  rise  about  5  percent.  Higher  real  property  levies  are 
anticipated  in  all  but  a  few  States. 

Taxes  on  the  personal  property  of  farmers  probably  will  decline  dur¬ 
ing  the  period.  The  rate  of  decline  will  approximate  3  percent,  largely 
because  of  the  decline  in  assessed  value  per  head  of  livestock  over  the 
previous  year.  Livestock  represents  more  than  half  of  all  personal  property 
of  farmers  that  reaches  assessment  rolls.  Personal  property  in  the  aggregate 
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is  about  one-fiftb  of  all  property,  real  and  personal.  Thus  the  total 
property  tax  bill  of  farmers  probably  will  increase  about  4  percent. 

On  a  typical  160-acre  bog-dairy  farm  in  tbe  Corn  Belt,  taxes  on 
real  estate  payable  in  1954  were  $350.  An  increase  to  about  $370  is 
expected  for  1955*  Personal  property  taxes  levied  in  1954,  payable  large¬ 
ly  in  1955/  are  about  $108.  The  latter  represents  a  slight  decrease  from 
tbe  amount  that  was  payable  on  tbe  same  property  a  year  earlier. 

Many  farmers  may  lower  their  Federal  income-tax  liabilities  on  1954 
income  by  taking  advantage  in  their  returns  of  several  new  provisions  of 
law  enacted  this  year.  These  include  more  liberal  depreciation  rates  on 
certain  farm  assets  like  machinery,  more  generous  deductions  for  soil  and 
water  conservation  expenses,  and  a  more  liberal  definition  of  dependency  of 
children  and  other  relatives.  Larger  deductions  for  medical  expenses  will 
be  permitted.  Also  for  some  farmers  there  may  be  cuts  in  their  taxes  on 
retirement  income  and  investment  dividends,  and  more  liberal  tax  credits 
for  installment  purchases . 

Insurance  -  Assessments  paid  by  farmers  to  farmers'  mutual  insurance 
companies  which  insure  most  farm  property  may  increase  about  5  or  10  per¬ 
cent  in  1954.  Farm  mutual  rates  per  $100  of  insurance  sure  kept  relatively 
stable  by  withdrawals  from,  or  additions  to,  safety  funds  in  years  of  heavy 
or  light  losses,  so  that  variations  in  insurance  costs  of  farmers  are 
affected  primarily  by  changes  in  amounts  of  insurance  they  carry.  Such 
changes  are  directly  related  to  changes  in  property  valuations  (replacement 
costs),  and  policy  renewal  periods. 

Insurance  against  fire  (and  lightning)  damage  on  the  buildings, 
machinery,  livestock,  and  stored  crops  on  representative  commercial  family 
operated  farms  of  19  types  for  which  data  are  available  would  have  cost 
about  $37  per  farm  in  1953*  This  figure  is  based  on  tbe  assumption  of  75 
percent  coverage  and  a  rate  equal  to  the  average  of  those  charged  by  farm 
mutual  insurance  companies  operating  in  areas  in  which  the  farms  are 
located . 

Tbe  value  of  this  property  dropped  about  12  percent  from  1952  to 
1953  primarily  because  of  reductions  in  unit  values  of  livestock  and  stored 
crops.  No  significant  changes  have  occurred  since  in  property  values, 
replacement  costs,  or  insurance  rates.  Thus  the  insurance  cost  on  these 
farms  should  be  about  tbe  same  ($37)  in  1954  as  in  1953.  For  farm  mutuals 
in  States  in  which  these  representative  farms  are  located,  the  cost  of 
insurance  (losses  plus  expenses)  averaged  about  20  cents  per  $100  in  1953 
compared  with  23  cents  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

Mainly  because  of  drought,  but  also  because  of  serious  rust  damage 
on  durum  wheat.  Federal  all-risk  crop  insurance  indemnities  paid  to  farmers 
in  1954  will  exceed  premiums  collected  by  $5  to  $10  million.  Farmers 
carried  more  bail  insurance  against  crop  damage  in  1954  than  in  any  previous 
year  and  the  loss  rate  was  considerably  above  average. 
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For  Selected  Types  of  Farms,  1953 
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For  Selected  Types  of  Farm 
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Cost  Situation  on  Selected  Types  of  Farms 

Farmers  are  becoming  increasingly  dependent  upon  manufactured 
equipment  and  supplies  in  their  farming  operations.  Machinery,  motor 
supplies,  fertilizer,  spray  materials,  and  electricity  are  among  the 
things  that  farmers  now  use  in  larger  quantities.  In  1937 -4l  such  inputs 
represented  from  l8  to  33  percent  of  total  farm  costs  for  the  5  types  of 
farms  illustrated  in  figure  3,  page  8.  By  1950-53  these  inputs  had  be¬ 
come  more  important  and  comprised  from  21  to  43  percent  of  total  inputs. 

Items  used  in  production  that  are  largely  farm -produced,  such  as 
livestock,  feed  and  seed,  increased  also,  but  the  combined  increase  in 
these  inputs  was  more  than  offset  by  a  decrease  in  hired  labor.  As  a 
result,  the  ratio  of  all  purchased  inputs  plus  hired  labor  to  total 
inputs  has  increased  only  slightly  on  most  farms.  It  has  actually 
decreased  on  cotton  farms  in  the  southern  Piedmont.  The  third  group  of 
inputs  consists  of  operator  and  family  labor  and  management  and  land. 

Year-to-year  variations  in  prices  of  inputs  from  nonfarm  sources 
are  small.  Prices  of  farm-produced  items  and  hired  labor  are  more 
flexible.  They  usually  vary  with  prices  received  by  farmers.  Thus, 
with  a  continued  increase  in  the  proportion  of  inputs  from  nonfarm 
sources,  the  structure  of  total  farm  operating  costs  becomes  more  rigid. 

In  1950-53  inputs  from  nonfarm  sources  other  than  hired  labor  made 
up  43  percent  of  total  inputs  on  wheat  farms  in  the  northern  Plains  and 
on  cotton  farms  in  the  southern  Piedmont.  These  two  types  of  farms  also 
are  among  those  for  which  the  increase  from  1937-41  tol950-53  in  the 
proportion  of  nonfarm  inputs  was  greatest.  Although  the  rate  of  increase 
may  have  slowed  up  somewhat,  there  is  no  indication  that  it  has  stopped. 
Factory-produced  items  are  expected  to  play  an  even  more  important  role 
in  farming  operations  in  the  future  if  cost-rate  relationships  remain  as 
they  are. 

Although  purchased  inputs  usually  comprise  from  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  total,  their  composition  varies  considerably.  Figure  6 
shows  the  relative  importance  of  major  classes  of  expenditures  on  4  types 
of  farms.  Expenditures  for  power  and  machinery  are  important  items  of 
cost  on  all  4  types  (table  12).  On  dairy  farms,  feed  purchases  are  most 
important,  but  hired  labor  is  also  a  substantial  item.  These  are  also 
important  cost  items  on  hog-dairy  fax-ms.  On  cotton  farms,  expenditures 
for  fertilizer  and  hired  labor  together  are  as  important  as  those  for 
machinery.  The  importance  of  each  class  of  expenditures  varies  from  one 
type  of  farm  to  another.  Distribution  of  these  expenditures  on  19  types 
of  farms  ie  shown  in  .table  13- 

The  farm  cost  situation  on  selected  types  of  farms  serves  to 
illustrate  the  varying  nature  of  farm  costs.  The  four  types  of  farms 
for  which  preliminary  estimates  are  available  for  1954  are  presented  to 
illustrate  the  effects  of  changes  in  costs  and  incomes  on  different  types 
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Table  12.-  Cash  expenditures  on  selected  types  of  farms,  1953 


Items 

Dairy 
farms , 
central 
Northeast 

Hog-dairy 

farms. 

Corn 

Belt 

Cotton 
farms , 
southern 
Piedmont 

Wheat - 
small  grain - 
livestock 
farms , 
northern 
Plains 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Total  cash  expend itures 

5,960 

5,999 

5,163 

Feed  purchased 

2, 140 

1,042 

111 

52 

Livestock  purchased 

84 

62 

4o 

23 

Other  livestock  expense 

188 

185 

9 

58 

Fertilizer  and  lime 

276 

269 

469 

0 

Other  crop  expense 

275 

310 

1 /  184 

180 

Machinery  purchased 

550 

1,074 

190 

1,142 

Other  machinery  expenses 

918 

1,239 

437 

2,293 

Farm  build  ngs  and  fences 

300 

575 

130 

268 

Labor  hired 

686 

645 

2 J  290 

624 

Taxes 

388 

453 

59 

482 

Other 

J.  \   ~ 

155 

145 

26 

4l 

1/  Includes  $49  for  insecticides  and  $64  for  ginning. 
2/  Includes  cropper  labor. 


of  farms.  They  do  not  represent  a  cross  section  of  United  States 
agriculture.  Realized  net  farm  income  in  1954  of  all  farm  operators 
in  the  United  States,  for  example,  is  down  about  6  percent  relative  to 
1953?  but  special  conditions  on  three  of  the  selected  farms  resulted  in 
somewhat  more  than  a  6-percent  decline  in  net  farm  income.  The  situation 
on  these  farms  does  serve  to  illustrate  important  aspects  of  costs  which 
farmers  in  various  parts  of  the  country  will  want  to  consider  in 
planning  for  195^ • 

Dairy  Farms  -  Central  Northeast 

In  1954,  net  farm  incomes  on  dairy  farms  in  the  Northeast 
probably  will  be  nearly  20  percent  less  than  in  1953  (table  l4) .  This 
reflects  a  slight  increase  in  certain  costs--mainly  increased  quantities 
of  purchased  feed--and  reductions  in  prices  received  for  milk  and  poultry 
products.  Although  prices  paid  for  feed  declined,  more  feed  was 
purchased  because  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cows. 


Table  13.-  Distribution  or  casn  ram  expenditure s,  soiecoeu  oyi/eL 

commercial  family-operated  farms,  19^3 
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Includin''  ginning,  hauling  and  other  machine  work  hired. 
Including  payments  to  croppers. 

Including  cost  of  grazing  permits. 

Data  are  for  193>2. 
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Table  lk.~  Gross  farm  income,  operating  expense  and  net  farm 
income,  selected  types  of  farms,  1953  and 
expected  changes  for  1954 


Type  of  farm 

Unit 

1953 

: Percentage 
: change  from  l/ 
:195B  to  1054 

Dairy  farms,  Central  northeast; 

Gross  farm  income 

Dollar 

9,270 

-6 

Operating  expense 

do. 

5,955 

2 

Wet  farm  income 

do . 

3,315 

-19 

Covs ,  2  years  old  and  over 

Number 

23.4 

6 

Hog-dairy  farms,  Corn  Belt: 

Gross  farm  income 

Dollar 

11,794 

Operating  expense 

do . 

5,899 

2 

Wet  farm  income 

0  O  o 

5,895 

-8 

Pori:  produced 

100  pounds 

233-3 

3 

Cotton  farms.  Southern  Piedmont; 

Gross  farm  income 

Dollar 

3,287 

-21 

Operating  expense 

do . 

2,025 

-l6 

Wet  farm  income 

do . 

1,262 

-28 

Cotton 

Acre 

15.8 

-23 

Other  crops 

do . 

37-2 

-L 

Wheat- small  grain- livestock  farms, 
Northern  Plains: 

Gross  farm,  income 

Dollar 

9,047 

-3 

Operating  expense 

do. 

5,267 

-2 

ITet  farm  income 

do . 

3,780 

-6 

Wheat 

Acre 

213.2 

-19 

Other  crops 

do . 

208.0 

21 

Fallow  land 

do. 

112.1 

3 

1 /  Tentative  estimates. 
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Dairy  farmers  are  always  looking  for  opportunities  to  reduce  ccs 
and^  improve  net  incomes,  particularly  at  times  like  these  when  prices  o 
milk  have  declined  without  corresponding  declines  in  prices  of  cost 
items.  Such  a  price-cost  squeeze  on  northeastern  dairy  farmers  has  been 
under  way  during  the  last  2  years.  It  has  meant  a  lower  net  income  for 
the  average  producer.  But  some  farmers  have  been  able  to  reduce  their 
costs  and  thereby  maintain  their  incomes  at  a  relatively  high  level. 

They  have  acne  th^s  by  making  wider  use  of  .aproved  technology  in  breed¬ 
ing,  feeding,  labor  utilization,  and  other  aspects  of  dairy  farm 
management.  This  has  meant  cows  capable  of  producing  more  milk.  It  has 
mean-  improvement  in  forage  production  and  harvesting  to  provide  more 
arc.  beto&r  roughage.  It  has  meant  greater  use  of  labor-saving  equipment 
ano.  techniques  to  allow  the  labor  force  to  operate  more  efficiently 

(iLg.  7)*  In  most  cases  the  result  has  been  more  milk  per  farm  and  p^r 
hour  of  man  labor. 


These  same  adjustments  appear  to  offer  the  main  hope  for  reducing 
costs  and  for  maintaining  or  improving  net  incomes  on  dairy  farms  in  the 
Northeast  in  1955  and  the  years  beyond.  Many  farmers  have  not  yet  made 
full  use  of  available  technical  knowledge;  they  can  make  further  adjust¬ 
ments  over  the  years  to  improve  production  efficiency.  The  result  will 

U^.Ualxy.  06  more  railic  on  the  farm  in  question,  but  this  may  be  partially 
ox i set  by  reductions  on  other  farms  whose  operators  find  better 
opportunities  in  other  farm  enterprises  or  in  off-farm  employment. 


Hog -Dairy  Farms,  Corn  Belt 

Net  farm  inco®es  in  1954  apparently  will  be  about  8  percent  lower 
than  m  1953  on  hog-dairy  farms  in  northeastern  Iowa  and  adjacent  parts 
of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  but  farm  incomes  in  this  area  will  still  be  at 
a  relatively  high  level.  Farmers  in  this  area  have  had  good  weather  in 

recent  years  and  total  farm  production  has  been  well  above  the  1^7 -4c, 
average .  ' 


opportunities  for 


Many  of  the 

farms  are  similar  to  those  mentioned 
Northeast.  Ways  of  reducing  costs  of  producing  hogs 
r arrowing  practices  that  will  save  a  high  percentage 
and  (2)  feeding  practices  that  will  supply  adeauate 

and  minerals  to  pigs,  especially  from  the  time  they  are  weaned  until  they 
we..gh  iCO  pounds.  Recent  developments  in  the  use  of  antibiotics  in  feeds 
are  important  from  the  standpoint  of  low-cost  hog  production. 


reducing  costs  on  these  hog-dairy 
above  for  dairy  farms  in  the 

include:  ( 1) 
of  the  pigs  born, 
proteins,  vitamins, 


Cotton  Farms  -  Southern  Piedmont 

,  Trice  of  cotton  for  195^  is  the  same  as  the  average  for 

he  first  9  months  of  this  year,  net  farm  incomes  on  southern  Piedmont 
cotton  farms  will  probably  average  about  $900,  or  nearly  30  percent  below 


Hj  ,-t- 
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1953*  Gross  farm  incomes  will  be  down  20  percent  while  farm  expenses  will 
be  down  only  15  percent.  Price-cost  relationships  are  only  slightly  less 
favorable.  Most  of  the  reduction  is  due  to  a  smaller  volume  produced. 

Lower  production  results  from  smaller  acreages  of  cotton  and  lower  yields. 
Unfavorable  weather  caused  lower  yields  for  all  major  crops.  Much  of  the 
land  taken  out  of  cotton  remained  idle. 

Farm  operating  costs  declined  largely  because  of  the  lower  acreage 
and  yield  of  cotton.  But  the  decline  in  costs  was  considerably  less  than 
the  decline  in  income.  Important  costs  such  as  machinery  depreciation 
are  relatively  fixed. 

Since  19^-0  most  of  the  increase  in  net  farm  incomes  on  these  farms 
has  resulted  from  higher  prices  and  more  favorable  price-cost-relationships 
Greater  physical  efficiency  has  made  a  small  contribution  to  higher  net 
farm  incomes.  If  present  price-cost  relationships  prevail  for  the  next 
few  years,  any  improvement  in  net  farm  incomes  must  come  largely  from 
greater  physical  efficiency  including  such  things  as  better  use  of  land 
and  increase  in  size  of  farm.  More  complete  utilization  of  land  taken  out 
of  cotton  offers  some  opportunity  to  improve  efficiency  over  195^*  Oats 
were  the  main  crop  grown  in  place  of  cotton  this  year.  In  the  long  run 
the  addition  of  a  supplementary  beef-cattle  enterprise  would  probably 
improve  the  efficiency  of  many  of  the  larger  cotton  farms. 

Factors  that  contribute  to  higher  yields  per  acre  such  as  higher 
fertilization,  better  land  selection,  improved  insect  control,  better 
cultural  practices,  and  better  varieties  have  contributed  most  to  improved 
physical  efficiency.  Considerable  opportunity  remains  for  improvement 
along  this  line.  Some  additional  farms  may  shift  from  mule  to  tractor 
power.  Larger  farms  have  some  possibilities  for  reducing  costs  through 
the  use  of  more  anhydrous  ammonia,  herbicides,  and  mechanical  choppers, 
and  pickers  or  strippers .  A  larger  volume  of  output  per  worker  is  of 
primary  importance  in  the  longer  run. 


Wheat-Small  Grain-Livestock  Farms 

Net  farm  incomes  on  wheat-small  grain-livestock  farms  in  the 
northern  Plains  are  expected  to  average  about  $3,550  in  195^ >  or  about 
5  percent  below  1953*  Unusually  low  yields  were  a  major  factor  in  the 
reduction  in  income  in  195^- •  Crop  yields  will  probably  average  about 
8  to  10  percent  belo w  1953 >  and  20  to  25  percent  below  the  most  recent 
10-year  average.  Most  of  the  decline  in  crop  yields  is  due  to  rust 
damage  on  wheat.  Livestock  production  on  these  farms  is  expected  to  be 
higher  in  195^  than  in  1953  and  at  about  the  highest  level  since  19^. 

Prices  received  by  wheat-small  grain-livestock  farmers  in  195^  are 
expected  to  average  about  5  percent  below  1953>  while  prices  paid  will 
remain  about  the  same.  Reduction  in  farm  expenses  arise  primarily  from 
reduced  crop  and  machinery  operating  expense.  But  the  decline  in  these 
costs  was  less  than  the  decline  in  farm  income. 


Opportunities  for  reducing  costs  on  existing  wheat  farms  of  this 
type  are  perhaps  fewer  than  on  many  other  types  of  farms.  As  pointed 
out  earlier  a  high  proportion  of  the  inputs  used  on  these  farms  are 
obtained  from  nonfarm  sources.  This  makes  the  cost  structure  on  these 
farms  fairly  rigid.  Farmers  who  contemplate  the  purchase  of  new  machinery 
dur.ng  the  next  year  would  do  well  to  consider  the  effects  of  such  pur¬ 
chases  on  costs  and  net  income.  Costs  of  gas,  oil,  and  tires  and  other 
machinery-operating  expenses  are  also  a  large  part  of  total  farm  expenses; 
they  may  offer  some  opportunity  for  cost  reduction.  For  example,  the 
costs  of  operating  automobiles  and  trucks  on  farms  with  about  equal 
volumes  of  production  vary  greatly. 

Unless  total  costs  can  be  reduced,  maintaining  a  large  'volume  of 
production  will  be  essential  if  unit  costs  are  to  be  held  down  Assuming 
that  wheat  farmers  will  comply  with  a  further  cut  in  acreage  of  wheat  in 
1955,  the  problem  of  maintaining  this  high  volume  of  production  becomes 
more  acute.  Each  farmer  must  arrive  at  the  combination  of  fallow  land 
and  crops  other  than  wheat  that  will  provide  the  largest  sustained  net 
income.  If  the  increase  in  yields  of  barley,  oats,  and  flax  following 
fallow  are  as  great  as  the  increase  in  yields  of  wheat  (or  even  slightly 
less),  it  may  pay  to  increase  the  acreage  of  fallow  in  1955  to  obtain 
larger  production  of  these  crops  in  later  years . 

Looking  further  into  the  future  wheat  farmers  may  be  able  to  reduce 
costs  by  increasing  the  size  of  their  farms  and  by  using  their  land 
resources  more  extensively.  Current  studies  indicate  that  the  demand  for 
wheat  probably  will  not  change  appreciably  in  the  foreseeable  future,  but 
demand  for  cattle  is  likely  to  increase  considerably.  A  shift  to  more 
livestock  will  enable  these  farmers  to  utilize  their  labor  more  fully, 
kucb  of  the  labor  used  on  these  farms  now  is  concentrated  in  relatively 
short  seasons  of  planting  and  harvest. 
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Farm  Production  *  FERTILIZER  AND  LIME 


1935 


*  EXCLUDING  FEED.  SEED.  LIVESTOCK.  LABOR,  TAXES,  RENT  AND  MORTGAGE  INTEREST. 
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In  recent  years,  farmers  have  spent  more 
than  $10  billion  annually  for  nonfarm  goods 
and  services  used  in  farm  production.  This  is 
more  than  4  times  as  much  as  they  spent 


annually  for  such  goods  and  services  in 
1935-39.  Price  increases  account  for  about 
half  of  the  increase  in  these  expenditures. 
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THE  FARM  COST  SITUATION 
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GENERAL  SITUATION 

Farmers'  costs  have  not  changed  significantly  since  last  spring. 
The  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  goods  and  services  used  in  pro¬ 
duction,  including  interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates  was  less  than  1  per¬ 
cent  higher  in  mid-February  than  it  was  a  year  earlier  and  little  over¬ 
all  change  is  expected  this  year. 

The  most  important  change  in  farm  costs  in  the  last  year  was  a 
12  percent  increase  in  retail  prices  of  seeds.  Supplies  are  smaller 
and  the  demand  is  greater.  Thousands  of  acres  of  legumes  and  grasses 
will  have  to  be  sown  this  spring  or  next  fall  because  of  severe  drought 
in  the  summer  and  fall  of  195^ •  Furthermore,  many  acres  which  normally 
would  be  planted  to  such  crops  as  wheat  and  corn,  now  in  surplus  supply, 
are  expected  to  be  seeded  to  hay  and  pasture  crops  for  livestock. 

Farm  wage  rates  are  slightly  lower  than  a  year  ago  in  some  areas. 
Farm  property  taxes  sire  expected  to  be  about  4  percent  higher  in  1955 
than  in  195**  •  Interest  rates  are  expected  to  be  firm.  Prices  of  other 
major  categories  of  production  items  are  about  the  same  as  they  were 
last  spring. 
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The  cost-price  squeeze  has  tightened  appreciably.  The  parity 
ratio  at  87  in  the  last  quarter  of  195^  was  4  points  below  the  last 
quarter  of  1953*  Almost  all  of  the  decline  was  due  to  a  reduction  in 
prices  received.  Prices  paid  were  up  less  than  1  percent. 

Relative  changes  in  farm  cost  rates  from  one  year  to  another 
usually  are  not  great.  Sometimes,  however,  these  short-run  changes 
are  significant.  And  it  is  frequently  possible  to  make  profitable  ad¬ 
justments  to  short-term  shifts.  For  example,  when  the  retail  price  of 
Kentucky  bluegrass  seed  went  up  to  about  $2.00  a  pound  in  195^ >  many 
farmers  found  it  advantageous  to  use  cheaper  substitutes. 

More  important  in  shaping  production  plans  to  reduce  unit  costs, 
however,  are  the  relative  changes  in  farm  cost  rates  which  accumulate 
over  a  period  of  years  and  which  appear  likely  to  persist.  For  example, 
farm  wage  rates  have  increased  more  than  300  percent  since  prewar,  while 
prices  of  farm  machinery  have  increased  about  100  percent  (fig.  1). 

Among  the  other  important  items  that  farmers  buy  that  have  increased 
relatively  little  are  fertilizer  and  gasoline.  Such  changing  relation¬ 
ships  among  cost  rates  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  reduction 
in  the  quantity  of  labor  used  on  farms  and  the  increases  in  farm  mech¬ 
anization,  size  of  farms,  and  farm  output. 

Most  of  the  relative  changes  in  cost  rates  took  place  in  World 
War  II  (fig.  2).  Since  19^7  the  relationships  among  important  cost 
rates  have  been  fairly  stable  but  farmers  continue  to  adjust  their 
farming  operations  to  take  advantage  of  these  changes  in  costs. 
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FARM  COST  RATES,  JANUARY,  1955 

%  OF  1935-39 


PRICES  PAID 

HIRED  LABOR  . 

LAND  . 

LIVESTOCK . 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 

TAXES0 . 

MOTOR  VEHICLES  ••• 

FEED  . 

MACHINERY  . 

FARM  SUPPLIES  . 

SEEDS  . 

MOTOR  SUPPLIES  •••• 
FERTILIZER  . 


100  200  300  400  500 


♦  FENCING  MATERIALS  INCLUDED  °PER  ACRE 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  55  (  2  )  -  926  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 


Figure  1 


Figure  2 
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FARM  LABOR 

Farm  wage  rates  in  1951*-  averaged  only  slightly  lower  than  in  1953, 

The  declines  were  generally  in  the  Southern  and  Western  States. 

The  number  of  workers  available  for  employment  on  farms  this  year 
is  expected  to  be  generally  adequate  to  satisfy  the  demand.  The  supply 
of  seasonal  workers  from  domestic  sources  is  expected  to  be  about  the 
same  as  last  year,  if  the  present  high  level  of  industrial  activity  con¬ 
tinues  throughout  the  year.  Mexican  Nationals  and  other  foreign  workers 
are  expected  to  be  available  to  supplement  the  supply  from  domestic 
sources.  The  supply  of  experienced  year-round  farm  workers  will  prob¬ 
ably  continue  tight,  and  effective  recruitment  and  placement  programs 
will  be  needed. 

The  1955  acreage  allotment  for  cotton,  a  big  labor-using  crop, 
is  about  1.6  million  acres  less  than  the  acreage  in  cultivation  last 
July  1.  Much  land  taken  out  of  cotton  will  be  diverted  to  crops  and  uses 
that  take  less  labor.  With  average  weather,  this  points  to  a  slackening 
in  labor  needs  in  the  cotton -chopping  and  cotton-picking  seasons. 

Adjustments  in  acres  of  crops  in  other  major  farming  areas  will  affect  total 
labor  requirements  very  little. 


FARM  POWER  AND  MACHINERY 

Current  index  numbers  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  all  kinds  of 
farm  machinery  and  equipment,  including  tractors,  are  more  than  double 
what  they  were  in  1935-39 •  Most  of  this  increase  came  before  1951* 
Present  indications  are  that  prices  will  be  about  the  same  in  1955  as 
they  were  in  195^ • 

Prices  of  machines  and  tractors  on  which  index  numbers  of  prices 
paid  by  fanners  are  based  include  the  attachments  and  accessories  with 
which  the  machines  are  equipped.  In  general,  the  postwar  machines  have 
more  attachments  and  accessories  than  did  the  prewar  machines.  The  index 
of  wholesale  prices  of  farm  machinery,  which  reflects  changes  in  prices 
after  the  effects  of  these  additional  features  have  been  removed,  is 
currently  about  75  percent  above  1935-39* 

Following  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea  in  June  1950,  pur¬ 
chases  of  farm  machinery  in  1951  reached  a  record  high  and  farmers  spent 
an  unusually  high  percentage  of  their  incomes  for  machinery  and  equipment. 
Since  1951  farmers'  purchases  of  machinery  and  equipment  have  declined. 
Domestic  shipments  of  farm  machines  and  equipment  in  195^  were  slightly 
more  than  10  percent  below  the  1953  shipments  and  they  were  the  lowest  of 
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Table  1.-  Labor  used  on  farms,  labor  productivity,  wage  rates  and 

related  data.  United  States,  1940-54  1 / 

Index  numbers  ( 1947 -49- 100) 


Year 

Farm  employment 

•  • 

•  » 

Total  : Family:  Hired 

2/  :  2/  : 

•  • 

•  • 

Man-hours 
of  farm 
work 

l! 

Farm 

output 

it/ 

• 

• 

Farm  : 
output  : 
per  : 

man-hour : 

• 

• 

Gross  J 
farm  5 
income  • 
per  1 

man-hour! 
5/  : 

Farm 

wage 

rates 

U 

1940 

107 

104 

117 

120 

83 

69 

28 

30 

1941 

104 

101 

116 

117 

86 

74 

35 

35 

1942 

103 

100 

112 

122 

96 

79 

46 

46 

1943 

102 

101 

107 

121 

94 

78 

56 

61 

1944 

100 

100 

98 

120 

97 

81 

60 

74 

19^5 

98 

99 

93 

112 

96 

86 

68 

83 

1946 

101 

102 

96 

108 

98 

91 

81 

90 

1947 

102 

102 

99 

103 

95 

92 

99 

97 

1948 

101 

101 

102 

100 

104 

104 

103 

103 

1949 

97 

97 

99 

97 

101 

104 

98 

100 

1950 

91 

91 

91 

89 

100 

112 

108 

99 

1951  : 

88 

88 

87 

91 

103 

113 

122 

109 

1952 

85 

85 

84 

89 

107 

120 

122 

117 

1953 

84 

84 

85 

88 

108 

123 

120 

119 

1954  1/ 

83 

82 

84 

86 

108 

126 

118 

119 

1/  Data  on  farm  employment,  wage  rates,  and  farm  income  are  from  the 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 

2 /  Includes  farm  operators  and  members  of  their  families  who  work  without 


wages. 

3/  Total  man-hours  of  farm  work  in  terms  of  the  time  required  by  average 
adult  male  workers. 

4/  Net  calendar -year  production  for  eventual  human  use. 

£/  Because  of  the  increase  in  volume  of  output  and  the  increase  in  the 
price  of  farm  products ,  gross  farm  income  per  man-hour  has  increased  at 
about  the  same  rate  as  have  farm  wage  rates. 

6/  Simple  average  of  seasonally  adjusted  quarterly  indexes. 

jJ  Preliminary. 


any  year  of  tbe  postwar  period.  Although  domestic  production  of  farm 
machinery  in  1954  was  almost  a  third  below  the  record  1951  production, 
the  volume  was  large  compared  with  that  in  any  year  before  World  War  II. 

Farmers'  purchases  of  machinery  and  equipment,  in  tbe  short  run,  are 
fairly  closely  related  to  current  and  prospective  farm  incomes.  Farmers' 
incomes  in  1955  are  expected  to  approach  those  of  1954,  and  their  total 
purchases  of  machines  and  equipment  will  probably  be  about  tbe  same  as 
their  1954  purchases. 

The  number  of  horses  and  mules  now  on  farms  is  less  than  20  per¬ 
cent  of  the  1918  number  and  about  30  percent  of  the  1935-39  number 
( table  2) . 

Retail  prices  of  gasoline  in  1954  were  higher  than  for  any 
previous  year,  but  they  were  only  about  45  percent  above  those  of  1935-39. 

In  most  States,  1955  prices  are  expected  to  show  little  change  from  the 
195^  prices,  but  in  some  States  increased  gasoline  taxes  are  expected  to 
result  in  higher  prices  for  non-tax  exempt  uses. 

Tire  prices  in  1954  were  about  55  percent  above  the  prewar  prices. 
They  were  at  peak  levels  in  1951  but  in  1952  they  declined  and  since  then 
they  have  shown  little  change.  In  tbe  current  year  some  tire  manufac¬ 
turers  have  increased  their  prices  moderately,  and  this  may  be  reflected 
at  the  retail  level. 


FEED 

Tbe  supply  of  feed  grains  for  1954-55  is  5  percent  above  last  year, 
and -it  is  expected  to  be  ample  for  all  current  needs.  The  carryover  next 
fall  probably  will  be  a  little  larger  than  tbe  record  stocks  of  a  year 
earlier.  In  total,  there  are  about  3  to  4  percent  more  grain-consuming 
livestock  in  the  current  feeding  year,  which  began  October  1,  1954. 

Compared  with  a  year  earlier,  on  January  1,  1955  the  number  of 
milk  cows  was  down  about  1  percent,  that  of  cattle  on  feed  was  up  8  per¬ 
cent;  that  of  other  beef  cattle  was  up  1  percent/  the  number  of  hens  and 
pullets  on  farms  was  up  2  percent;  and  the  number  of  horses  and  mules  was 
down  9  percent.  It  is  expected  that  broiler  production  in  1955  will 
average  close  to  1954  production,  and  farmers  intend  to  raise  about  18 
percent  fewer  chickens  for  laying  flock  replacement.  Farmers'  January  in¬ 
tentions  were  to  raise  about  the  same  number  of  heavy-breed  turkeys  but 
11  percent  fewer  of  the  light  breeds.  The  fall  pig  crop  of  1954  was 
16  percent  above  a  year  earlier,  and  farmers  intended  in  January  to  have 
5  percent  more  sows  farrow  1955  spring  pigs  than  last  year. 
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The  January  1,  1955  supply  of  hay,  estimated  at  72  million  tons, 
is  about  4  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier,  and  the  number  of 
roughage- consuming  animals  is  up  less  than  1  percent*  Numbers  of  hay¬ 
consuming  livestock  have  trended  upward  for  several  years,  but  they  are 
still  below  the  3  previous  peaks  reached  in  1919,  1934,  and  1944. 

Stocks  of  hay  were  larger  than  last  year  in  most  of  the  North  Atlantic 
and  North  Central  States*  On  the  other  hand,  stocks  were  the  shortest 
on  record  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  regions.  Hay  stocks 
were  low  in  about  half  of  the  Western  States  and  adequate  or  surplus  in 
the  other  half.  The  disappearance  of  bay  up  to  January  1  was  relative¬ 
ly  8 mall  mainly  because  of  the  mild  weather.  The  increased  use  of  grass 
silage  was  also  a  factor  in  reducing  bay  requirements. 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  in  February  for  feed  were  about  the  same 
as  a  year  earlier  but  prices  received  by  farmers  for  feed  grains  and  bay 
were  down  3  percent  (table  3)«  For  the  next  few  months  prices  of  feed 
are  expected  to  average  near  or  a  little  below  those  of  a  year  earlier. 
Lower  support  prices  for  some  feed  grains  and  the  prospects  for  1955 
feed  grain  crops  will  influence  prices  in  early  summer.  The  index  of 
prices  of  all  livestock  and  livestock  products  on  February  15,  1955 ,  was 
down  about  12  percent  from  a  year  earlier.  Prices  of  all  livestock  were 
down  except  beef  cattle,  lambs  and  broilers.  The  percentage  drop  was 
greatest  for  hogs,  turkeys,  eggs,  and  farm  chickens. 

In  February  1955  returns  per  $100  of  feed  were  below  those  of  a 
year  earlier  for  eggs,  turkeys,  butterfat,  and  bogs;  not  much  different 
for  milk,  sheep  and  beef  raising;  and  above  those  of  a  year  earlier  for 
broilers  (table  4).  All  livestock  enterprises,  except  eggs  and  broilers, 
were  much  below  average  in  returns  per  $1.00  of  feed.  However,  returns 
were  better  in  February  1955  than  they  were  in  September  1951*  for  all 
enterprises  except  bogs.  Returns  from  cattle  feeding  in  1954-55  may  not 
be  as  large  as  they  were  in  1953-5 4,  if  the  selling  prices  of  fat  cattle 
in  the  next  several  months  average  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago.  However 
in  February  1955 >  prices  of  fat  cattle  were  considerably  higher  than  in 
1954,  even  though  the  number  of  cattle  on  feed  January  1,  1955 >  was  8  per 
cent  higher  than  a  year  earlier. 


SEEDS 

Retail  prices  of  seeds  have  increased  sharply  since  last  spring. 
The  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  seeds  was  12  percent  higher  in 
mid -February  than  it  was  a  year  earlier. 

Prices  of  many  grass  and  legume  seeds  are  a  third  to  a  half  higher 
than  a  year  ago,  and  nearly  all  are  higher  than  last  fall.  Largest  in¬ 
creases  in  the  mid-February  retail  prices  were  reported  for  seeds  in  this 
order:  red  clover  (up  "Jh  percent),  alsike  clover,  orchardgrass,  sericea 
lespedeza,  timothy,  Kobe  lespedeza,  improved  varieties  of  alfalfa,  Sudan- 
grass,  Grimm  alfalfa,  white  clover,  seed  potatoes,  common  alfalfa,  and 
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Table  3.-  Average  prices  of  feed  in  the  United  States, 
February  15,  1955 >  with  comparisons 


Item 

Unit 

Feb.  15, 

1953 

Feb.  15, 
1954 

’Sept.  15,* 

1954  ; 

Feb.  15, 
1955 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Prices  received  by  farmers 

Corn 

Bushel 

1.^3 

1.^3 

1.53 

1.40 

Oats 

do. 

.77 

.78 

.71 

.76 

Barley 

do. 

1.28 

1.15 

1.05 

1.08 

Sorghum  grain 

Cvt. 

2.65 

2.32 

2.16 

2.26 

Hay,  baled 

Ton 

25.60 

23.70 

22.00 

23.30 

Feed  grains  and  hay. 

Index  number  (1935-39=100) 

223 

217 

219 

211 

Prices  paid  by  farmers 

Mixed  dairy  feed  (l6  percent) 

Cvt. 

4.19 

3.98 

3.82 

3.86 

Laying  mash 

do. 

5.02 

4.86 

4.90 

4.77 

Broiler  mash 

do. 

5.38 

5.26 

5.33 

5.18 

Cottonseed  meal 

do. 

5.03 

4.02 

4.45 

4.45 

Soybean  meal 

do. 

4.93 

5.01 

5.52 

4.72 

Linseed  meal 

do. 

5.36 

4.91 

4.61 

4.76 

Meat  scrap 

do. 

5.76 

5.43 

6.18 

5.35 

Bran 

do. 

3.58 

3.27 

3.01 

3.08 

Middlings 

do. 

3.65 

3.33 

3.18 

3.19 

Alfalfa  hay,  baled 

Ton 

39.20 

35.90 

34.30 

35.90 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  for 

feed ,  Index  number 

(1935-39=100) 

228 

214 

215 

212 

Average  value  of  concentrate 

ration  fed  to  poultry  and 

milk  cows  1 / 

Fed  to  poultry 

Cvt. 

3.96 

3.86 

3.89 

3.80 

Fed  to  milk  cows  in  milk- 

selling  areas 

Cvt. 

3.69 

3.44 

3.35 

3.32 

Fed  to  milk  cows  in  cream- 

selling  areas 

Cvt. 

3.22 

3.06 

2.98 

2.93 

1/  Value  of  the  corn,  oats,  oilmeal, "millfeed,  commercial  mixed  feed,  and  so  on 
making  up  100  pounds  of  "grain"  ration. 
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Table  4.-  Returns  per  $1.00  of  feed  cost  of  livestock  enterprises. 
United  States,  Feb.  15,  1955 *  with  comparisons  1 / 


Livestock 
enterprise  or 
product 

1937-51 

average 

:  Feb.  15,  :  Feb.  15, 

:  1953  :  1954 

•  • 

•  • 

Sept.  15,  : 

1954  : 

• 

• 

Feb.  15, 
1955 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Eggs 

1.50 

1.52 

1.69 

1.24 

1.48 

Broilers 

1.64 

1.59 

1.32 

1.35 

1.63 

Turkeys 

1.90 

1.61 

1.61 

1.35 

1.48 

Milk 

1.93 

1.85 

1.8l 

1.85 

1.78 

Butterfat 

1.53 

1.33 

1.35 

1.21 

1.22 

Hogs 

1.67 

1.65 

2.16 

1.57 

1.43 

Sheep  raising 

1.60 

I.27 

1.32 

1.40 

1.33 

Beef  raising 

1.76 

1.61 

1.42 

1.44 

1.47 

1953-54 

1954-55 

Cattle  feeding 

2/  1.25 

1.46 

1/ 

Index  numbers  ( 1937-51-100) 

Eggs 

100 

101 

113 

65 

99 

Broilers 

100 

97 

80 

82 

99 

Turkeys 

100 

85 

85 

71 

78 

Milk 

100 

96 

94 

85 

92 

Butterfat 

100 

87 

88 

71 

80 

Hogs 

100 

100 

129 

95 

86 

Sheep  raising 

100 

79 

82 

82 

83 

Beef  raising 

100 

91 

81 

79 

84 

1953-54 

1954-55 

Cattle  feeding 

100 

117 

V 

Per  dozen  eggs  -  7  lbs.  poultry  ration;  per  lb.  of  broiler  -  4§-  lbs.  chick 
starter,  1935-39*  lbs.  chick  starter,  1951-53*  3  lbs.  broiler  mash, 
1954-55*  per  lb.  of  turkey  -  5|  lbs.  poultry  ration  before  1950*  5u  lbs. 
1950-53*  5  lb8.  1954-55*  per  100  lbs.  hogs  -  7|  bu.  corn  plus  20  lbs.  soy¬ 
bean  meal,  per  100  lbs.  milk  -  30  lbs.  concentrate  ration  fed  to  milk  cows 
in  milk-selling  areas  plus  the  value  of  110  lbs.  bay;  per  lb.  of  butterfat  - 
7?  lbs.  of  concentrate  ration  fed  to  milk  cows  in  cream-selling  areas  plus 
the  value  of  27 1  lbs.  hay  in  Minnesota  and  Iowa;  per  100  lbs.  beef  cattle  - 
3  bu.  corn  plus  600  lbs.  bay;  per  100  lbs.  sheep  and  lambs  -  2  bu.  corn  plus 
1,500  lbs.  bay.  Assumed  20  lbs.  wool  produced  for  each  100  lbs.  sheep  and 
lamb  produced.  The  quantity  of  hay  for  milk  cows,  beef  cattle  and  sheep,  in¬ 
cludes  an  allowance  for  silage  and  pasture.  Feed  nutrients  from  pasture 
assumed  to  cost  £  as  much  as  nutrients  from  bay.  Cattle  feeding  returns  are 
based  on  table  1,  Livestock  and  Meat  Situation,  A.M.S.,  August  25,  1954, 
which  is  based  on  Corn  Belt  experience.  2 /  1920-52  average.  Season  not 
completed. 
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sweetclover.  Declines  from  last  year  were  reported  for  only  5  of  33  seeds  - 
Kentucky  bluegrass  (down  35  percent),  common  ryegrass,  seed  oats,  seed 
barley,  and  Korean  lespedeza.  Tbe  declines  were  less  than  10  percent  for 
each  of  these  seeds,  except  Kentucky  bluegrass,  prices  of  which  set  a  record 
last  year.  However,  prices  of  10  were  less  than  10  percent  higher  than  a 
year  earlier. 

Tbe  supply  (195^  production  plus  carryover)  of  18  seeds  for  sowing 
in  the  195^-55  season  and  for  which  production  estimates  were  made  was  699 
million  pounds,  7  percent  less  than  in  tbe  preceding  year  and  2  percent 
below  the  19^3-52  average.  Imports  of  these  seeds  July  1,  195^-January  31> 
1955 j  totaled  27  million  pounds,  a  fourth  less  than  for  the  same  period  a 
year  earlier  and  a  fifth  less  than  the  average  for  tbe  previous  5  years. 

But  July  1 -November  30,  195^ >  exports  of  grass  and  legume  seeds,  totaling 
23  million  pounds,  were  more  than  5  times  as  large  as  a  year  ago  and  nearly 
5  times  tbe  5-year  average  for  tbe  same  period,  thus  reflecting  the  short 
seed  crops  in  Europe  last  year.  The  net  supply  of  these  seeds  (production 
plus  carryover  plus  imports  minus  exports)  available  for  sowing  in  this 
country  is  10  percent  less  than  last  year  and  5  percent  below  average. 

Seeds  in  shortest  domestic  supply  compared  with  last  year,  taking 
into  consideration  imports  and  exports,  are  orcbardgrass,  Sudangrass,  and 
red  and  white  clover.  Supplies  of  Kentucky  bluegrass,  red  fescue,  and 
Cbewings  fescue  are  much  larger  than  last  year.  Compared  with  tbe  10 -year 
average,  current  supplies  are  shortest  for  redtop,  lespedeza,  particularly 
sericea,  crested  wheatgrass,  timothy,  white  clover,  and  red  clover.  They 
are  largest  for  the  fescues,  Ladino  clover,  bentgrass,  and  alfalfa. 

High  prices  of  most  seeds,  together  with  smaller  supplies  than  a 
year  earlier,  are  expected  to  decrease  sales  this  year  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  greater  potential  demand  for  seeds  this  year  than  last. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  legumes  and  grasses  will  have  to  be  sown  this  spring 
or  next  fall  because  of  the  severe  drought  in  tbe  summer  and  fall  of  195^. 
Furthermore,  many  acres  which  normally  would  be  planted  to  such  crops  as 
wheat  and  corn,  now  in  surplus  supply,  are  expected  to  be  sown  to  hay  and 
pasture  crops  for  livestock.  Because  of  the  below-average  supplies  of 
legume  and  grass  seeds  and  the  strong  potential  demand,  farmers  should  not 
delay  the  purchase  of  seeds  needed  for  spring  planting. 


FERTILIZER 

Prices  of  plant  nutrients  in  fertilizer,  on  tbe  average,  are  slight¬ 
ly  lower  than  they  were  a  year  ago.  Reductions  in  price  apply  especially 
to  high  analysis  fertilizers.  Those  containing  smaller  percentages  of 
plant  nutrients  are  largely  unchanged.  Very  few  increases  in  quotations 
have  been  noted  on  recent  price  lists. 
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From  the  viewpoint  of  farm  costs,  the  fact  that  the  increase  in  the 
price  of  fertilizer  has  for  a  number  of  years  been  less  than  the  increase 
in  farm  costs  and  prices  generally  is  important.  Although  prices  paid  and 
received  by  farmers  in  general  have  more  than  doubled  since  1935-39,  the 
price  of  fertilizer  has  increased  about  52  percent.  Thus  compared  with 
prewar  fertilizer  is  relatively  cheap. 

The  cost  of  transportation  is  an  important  factor  in  the  price  of 
fertilizer.  By  increasing  the  plant  food  content  per  ton  of  fertilizer, 
substantial  savings  in  transportation  costs  per  pound  of  plant  nutrients 
have  been  made  possible.  This  is  one  reason  why  the  price  per  unit  of 
plant  nutrients  has  not  gone  up  as  much  as  have  prices  of  many  other 
things . 


BUILDING  MATERIALS  AND  FARM  SUPPLIES 

Prices  of  building  and  fencing  materials  used  by  farmers  were 
slightly  higher  in  December  than  a  year  earlier  and  about  a  fifth  above 
the  19^7 -49  average.  Since  1935-39  they  have  increased  about  1^3  percent, 
compared  with  an  increase  of  about  131  percent  in  prices  paid  by  farmers 
for  all  commodities  and  services  used  in  farm  production,  including 
interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates. 

Among  the  major  Items  of  farm  building  materials  that  were  higher 
in  December  than  a  year  earlier  are  cement  (up  3*2  percent)  and  composi¬ 
tion  roofing  (up  3*5  percent).  Prices  of  some  items  of  building  and  fencing 
materials  were  slightly  lower.  The  total  cost  of  materials  used  in  building 
a  typical  poultry  house  was  about  the  same  as  in  1953  (fig*  3)* 

Prices  of  miscellaneous  farm  supplies  are  about  2  percent  lower  on 
the  average  than  a  year  ago,  but  they  are  about  17  percent  higher  than  in 
I9U7-J+9.  The  increase  in  prices  of  these  items  since  1935-39  has  been  about 
97  percent,  or  slightly  less  than  the  average  increase  in  prices  of  all  pro¬ 
duction  items. 


PESTICIDES 

Prices  of  most  pesticides  have  remained  unchanged  since  last 
September.  Of  22  important  pesticidal  materials,  manufacturers '  prices 
of  only  3  have  changed  in  the  last  5  months.  Prices  of  toxaphene  are 
slightly  higher,  and  those  for  parathion  and  2,4-D  are  slightly  lower. 

Current  stocks  are  about  10  percent  smaller  than  a  year  earlier, 
largely  because  excessive  stocks  of  some  pesticides  have  been  reduced. 
Stocks  of  individual  pesticides  vary  considerably.  Stocks  of  aldrin  are 
only  about  half  as  large  as  a  year  earlier.  Lead  arsenate  and  copper 
sulfate  are  about  70  percent  and  calcium  arsenate  about  80  percent  of  a 


COST  OF  MATERIALS 
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year  ago.  On  the  other  hand,  stocks  of  benzene  hexacbloride,  cblordane, 
and  DDT  are  each  about  20  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier,  and  stocks 
of  some  newer  materials  such  as  captan  and  malatbion  are  larger  as  they 
have  been  built  up  considerably  to  meet  a  growing  demand. 

Capacity  of  the  chemical  industry  appears  to  be  adequate  to  supply 
any  foreseeable  demand  for  pesticides  in  the  1955  season,  and  no  signifi¬ 
cant  changes  in  prices  of  pesticides  are  expected. 


LAND  COSTS  AND  RENTS 

Prices  of  farmland  strengthened  in  the  central  Corn  Belt  in  the 
last  half  of  195^  but  in  most  other  States  they  drifted  moderately  lower. 
Nationally,  land  values  last  November  averaged  2  percent  above  a  year 
earlier  (fig.  4)  when  they  were  148  percent  above  1935-39  (fig.  5).  But 
last  November  they  were  4  percent  below  the  all-time  peak  reached  in 
July  1952.  Trends  in  values  in  the  various  regions  since  that  peak  level 
was  reached  have  varied  considerably.  New  all-time  peaks  occurred  in 
6  States  last  November,  and  in  16  other  States  values  were  within  5  per¬ 
cent  of  their  previous  highs.  Values  averaged  from  5  to  10  percent  lower 
in  most  of  the  South  Central  States,  where  drought  reduced  farm  income 
and  the  demand  for  farmland.  Land  values  in  most  western  range  States 
have  declined  about  15  percent  in  response  to  drought  and  to  lower  cattle 
prices. 


Sales  activity  continued  at  the  relatively  low  level  of  recent 
years,  except  in  the  Midwest  where  a  slight  increase  occurred  in  the  last 
half  of  195^ •  Although  demand  for  farmland  was  somewhat  stronger  than  a 
year  earlier  in  this  area,  the  number  of  farms  available  for  sale  con¬ 
tinued  at  a  low  level,  as  it  was  limited  mainly  to  estate  settlements  and 
retiring  farmers.  Lower  interest  rates  and  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
credit  available  to  finance  farm  purchases  also  contributed  to  the  general 
strength  noted  in  the  land  market  in  the  Corn  Belt.  Several  major  in¬ 
surance  companies  active  in  this  area  have  reduced  their  interest  rates  by 
one-half  of  1  percent.  They  have  also  raised  their  appraisals  or  upper 
loan  limits  on  the  better  grades  of  farms.  This  general  easing  of  credit 
has  also  occurred  in  selected  areas  elsewhere,  but  it  has  not  become 
suff iciently  widespread  to  affect  significantly  the  general  level  of  land 
values • 


Farmers  paid  about  $3  billion  in  cash  and  in  crop  and  livestock 
share  rents  for  the  land  they  rented  in  195^  •  This  was  only  2  percent  less 
than  in  1953  but  it  was  12  percent  less  than  for  the  record  year  1952. 
Crop-share  rents  accounted  for  about  three-fourths  of  all  rents  paid  and, 
because  the  rental  share  remains  relatively  constant,  changes  in  the  value 
of  such  rents  result  mainly  from  changes  in  crop  prices  and  yields. 
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CHANGES  IN  DOLLAR  VALUE 
OF  FARM  LAND* 

Percentages,  Nov.  1953  to  Nov.  1954 
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Landlords*  expenses  on  rented  land  amounted  to  about  $1.4  billion 
in  195^  two-fifths  of  which  were  for  real  estate  taxes  and  building 
depreciation.  Thus,  the  net  income  from  all  rented  land  was  about  $1.7 
billion,  or  about  5  percent  of  the  market  value  of  leased  land.  This 
rate  of  return  is  the  lowest  since  prewar.  It  is  roughly  the  same  as  the 
prevailing  rate  of  interest  on  new  farm  mortgages. 


INTEREST,  TAXES  AND  INSURANCE 

Total  farm-mortgage  debt  on  January  1,  1955,  is  estimated  at 
about  $8.2  billion,  approximately  7  percent  above  a  year  earlier.  It 
is  expected  that  interest  payable  on  farm-mortgage  debt  in  1955  will  be 
about  $405  million  as  compared  with  $380  million  in  1954. 

Some  reduction  in  mortgage  interest  rates  took  place  in  1954,  but 
little  further  change  is  expected  in  1955.  The  average  rate  paid  on  all 
outstanding  farm  mortgages  in  1955  will  be  about  4.7  percent.  There  is 
some  variation  in  interest  rates  charged  by  different  lenders.  Most 
new  mortgages  in  1955  are  expected  to  carry  rates  of  4  to  5*5  percent. 
These  rates  depend  on  the  lender,  the  geographical  area,  the  term  of  the 
loan,  and  the  amount  of  loan  as  compared  with  the  value  of  the  farm 
offered  as  security.  A  farmer  can  sometimes  make  a  considerable  saving 
in  mortgage  interest  by  shopping  around  among  the  lenders  who  operate  in 
his  area. 

The  cost  of  the  short-term  credit  that  fanners  use  for  production 
purposes  may  rise  slightly  but  the  total  cost  in  1955  is  not  expected  to 
differ  greatly  from  that  of  195^.  This  cost  will  be  determined  largely 
by  the  amount  of  money  farmers  borrow.  Interest  rates  of  some  lenders  may 
rise  slightly  because  of  firmer  money  market  conditions,  but  on  the  whole, 
the  increase  will  probably  be  slight.  In  1953  and  early  1954  the  amount 
of  short-term  credit  used  by  farmers  was  decreasing,  but  since  mid-1954 
farmers  have  stepped  up  their  rate  of  borrowing.  The  current  rate  of 
borrowing,  which  is  somewhat  above  that  of  a  year  ago,  is  expected  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  1955. 

Preliminary  reports  indicate  that  State  and  local  property  taxes 
paid  by  farmers  in  1955  (levied  mainly  in  1954)  will  be  about  4  percent 
greater  than  they  were  in  1954.  Taxes  levied  on  farm  real  estate  are 
expected  to  be  about  5  percent  greater,  whereas  taxes  levied  on  personal 
property  are  expected  to  be  about  3  percent  less  than  they  were  in  1954. 

The  continued  rise  in  farm  property  tax  levies  reflects  the  rise 
in  expenditures  of  State  and  local  governments  for  goods  and  services. 
Purchases  by  State  and  local  governments  in  the  second  and  third  quarters 
of  1954 ,  according  to  Department  of  Commerce  reports,  continued  their 
upward  trend. 
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In  1955,  farmers  probably  will  pay  about  23  percent  less  in 
Federal  income  taxes  than  they  did  in  1954.  These  payments  represent 
liabilities  incurred  principally  on  income  received  in  the  preceding 
calendar  year. 

This  decline  results  from  3  developments  in  1954.  One  is  the 
drop  of  about  9  percent  in  fanners'  incomes,  including  nonfarm  income, 
as  computed  for  tax  purposes.  A  decline  of  this  magnitude  would  cause 
a  drop  in  tax  liabilities  of  about  12  percent.  Also,  starting  on 
January  1,  1954,  a  sizable  reduction  was  made  in  tax  rates.  The  first 
bracket  rate  was  lowered  by  about  10  percent  -  from  22.2  percent  to 
20.0  percent.  Similar  reductions  were  made  in  other  brackets  in  the 
lower  income  range. 

The  third  development  that  will  contribute  to  a  reduction  in 
farmers'  Federal  income  tax  payments  in  1955  on  1954  income  arose  from 
changes  enacted  in  the  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  The  new  tax  law  introduced 
several  provisions  that  will  save  money  for  many  farmers  in  their  taxes 
on  1954  incomes.  Among  these  are  the  privilege  of  deducting  as  current 
expenses  certain  outlays  for  soil  or  water  conservation,  and  the 
liberalized  depreciation  schedules  applicable  to  new  buildings  and 
machinery. 

Expenditures  for  insurance  by  farmers  probably  will  be  general¬ 
ly  higher  in  1955  than  in  1954.  Although  most  farm  property  values 
and  replacement  costs  have  remained  relatively  stable  in  the  last  2  or 
3  years,  some  farmers  will  increase  their  property  insurance  in  1955 > 
more  nearly  to  cover  current  replacement  costs.  The  amounts  of  insurance 
carried  have  often  failed  to  keep  up  with  rises  in  property  values,  so 
that  underinsurance  is  prevalent.  As  policies  (mainly  for  5-year  terms) 
are  renewed  for  increased  amounts,  the  higher  averages  will  require  larger 
premium  payments. 

Because  of  the  increased  coverage,  the  total  cost  of  Social  Security 
taxes  to  farmers  will  increase  from  about  $15  million  in  195^  to  nearly 
$200  million  in  1955  (chiefly  payable  in  1956  before  April  15).  The  tax 
rate  on  self-employment  income  from  farming  is  3  percent  on  net  income  up 
to  $4,200  a  year,  and  farmers  also  pay  2  percent  on  the  wages  of  their  hired 
workers  provided  they  are  paid  at  least  $100  in  a  calendar  year. 

By  the  latter  half  of  1956  many  farm  operators  who  have  then  attain¬ 
ed  age  65  will  be  eligible  for  retirement  benefits.  Dependents  of  most 
farm  operators  will  then  be  eligible  for  survivor  benefits  in  case  of 
untimely  death. 
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FARMERS1  ADJUSTMENTS  TO  COST  CHANGES 

In  the  last  15  years,  farmers  have  made  significant  changes  in 
their  use  of  production  goods  and  services.  It  pays  to  change  the 
combination  of  labor,  machinery,  fertilizer  and  other  items  when  prices 
of  these  goods  and  services  change  in  relation  to  one  another.  Costs 
can  be  reduced  by  using  less  of  the  items  that  become  relatively  more 
expensive  and  more  of  the  items  that  become  relatively  less  expensive. 
In  addition,  changes  in  the  financial  position  of  farmers  and  in  tech¬ 
nology  also  make  it  profitable  for  farmers  to  change  the  combination  of 
goods  and  services  used.  Considerable  adjustment  to  all  of  these 
changes  has  been  made  in  the  last  15  years. 


Farmers  are  Hiring  Less  Labor 

The  large  increase  in  farm  wage  rates  and  the  large  decline  in 
the  farm  labor  force  have  greatly  changed  farming  since  1935~39.  How¬ 
ever,  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  proportion  of  the  farm  labor  force 
that  is  hired  has  not  changed  significantly  (table  5).  Many  farm  jobs 
which  formerly  were  done  by  hand  are  now  done  with  machines  by  a  smaller 
labor  force. 


Farmers  are  Using  More  Machinery 

Changes  in  the  relative  costs  of  labor  and  machinery  have  also 
given  impetus  to  the  increase  in  farm  mechanization  (fig.  6).  Latest 
estimates  indicate  that  on  January  1,  1954  there  were  4.6  million  trac¬ 
tors  of  all  types  on  farms,  along  with  950,000  grain  combines,  640,000 
mechanical  field-type  compickers,  2,650,000  motortrucks,  and  4,450,000 
automobiles.  About  730*000  farmers  had  milking  machines.  Since  January 
1,  1940,  numbers  of  tractors  have  increased  about  200  percent,  grain 
combines  about  400  percent,  cornpickers  about  480  percent,  motortrucks 
about  150  percent,  and  farms  with  milking  machines  about  320  percent. 
Numbers  of  automobiles  on  farms  have  shown  little  change  since  1940. 

Along  with  the  increases  in  machine  numbers  since  1940,  other 
significant  developments  have  arisen.  Farms  have  decreased  in  number 
but  they  have  increased  in  size.  With  the  larger  farms  adH  the  greatly 
increased  wage  rates,  more  farmers  have  found  it  profitable  to  use  larger 
tractors  and  machines.  In  recent  years,  with  sales  of  wheel  tractors 
declining,  shipments  of  the  larger  tractors  have  been  relatively  well 
maintained.  Also,  more  farmers  in  some  areas  have  found  it  profitable  to 
use  diesel  and  L.P.-gas  tractors  because  of  savings  in  fuel  costs. 

Diesel  and  L.P.-gas  tractors,  although  their  numbers  have  increased  in 
recent  years,  still  account  for  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  wheel 
tractors.  Many  new  models  of  tractors  are  being  offered  to  farmers  in 
1955*  They  feature  increased  power,  continuous  running  power  take-off, 
fast  hitching,  greater  variety  and  range  of  speeds,  power  steering,  qnH 
greater  riding  comfort. 
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Table  5»“  Farm  employment:  Annual  averages  of  total  family  and 

hired  employment.  United  States,  1935“54 


Year 

Total  : 

employment  : 

• 

Family  : 

workers  : 

Hired  workers 

:  Percentage 
Number  :  of 

:  total 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Percent 

1935 

12,733 

9,855 

2,878 

22.6 

1936 

12,331 

9,350 

2,981 

24.2 

1937 

11,978 

9,054 

2,924 

24.4 

1938 

11,622 

8,815 

2,807 

24.2 

1939 

11,338 

8,6ll 

2,727 

24.1 

1940 

10,979 

8,300 

2,679 

24.4 

1941 

10,669 

8,017 

2,652 

24.9 

1942 

10,504 

7,949 

2,555 

24.3 

1943 

10,446 

8,010 

2,436 

23.3 

1944 

10,219 

7,988 

2,231 

21.8 

1945 

10,000 

7,881 

2,119 

21.2 

1946 

10,295 

8,106 

2,189 

21.3 

1947 

10,382 

8,115 

2,267 

21.8 

1948 

10,363 

8,02b 

2,337 

22.6 

1949 

9,964 

7,712 

2,252 

22.6 

1950 

9,3*12 

7,252 

2,090 

22.4 

1951 

8,985 

6,997 

1,988 

22.1 

1952 

8,669 

6,748 

1,921 

22.2 

1953 

8,580 

6,645 

1,935 

22.6 

1954 

8,451 

6,521 

1,930 

22.8 

Data  published  currently  in  Farm  Labor  report  (AMS ) . 
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Developments  in  other  machines  have  also  been  directed  toward 
savings  in  labor  and  in  other  costs.  An  important  number  of  self- 
propelled  combines  are  now  on  farms.  Automatic  tie  balers  now  account 
for  the  great  bulk  of  the  baling  of  hay  and  straw.  In  1940  there  were 
practically  no  self-propelled  combines  or  automatic  tie  balers.  Many 
other  machines  now  require  less  labor  to  perform  a  specified  amount  of 
work  than  did  the  prewar  machines.  With  stiff icient  use,  modern  machines 
effect  substantial  savings  in  cost. 

Numbers  of  tractors  and  other  major  machines  on  farms  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  continue  to  increase  although  at  a  slower  rate  than  in  the  last 
15  years.  In  most  sections  of  the  country,  agriculture  has  now  become 
highly  mechanized  and  most  purchases  of  new  machines  and  equipment  from 
now  on  will  be  for  replacement. 

Farm  machinery  depreciation  and  operating  expenses  have  increased 
considerably  since  prewar.  On  160-acre  hog-dairy  farms  in  northeastern 
Iowa,  for  example,  the  total  of  these  two  items  has  increased  from  about 
$500  in  the  1930's  to  nearly  $2,000  in  195^  (fig*  7)» 


Cotton  Mechanization 


Production  of  many  crops  has  become  almost  completely  mechanized 
but  hand  methods  are  still  used  extensively  in  production  of  cotton.  As 
yet,  machines  and  techniques  have  not  been  developed  to  the  point  at 
which  complete  mechanization  of  cotton  production  in  a  large  part  of  the 
Cotton  Belt  would  be  profitable.  This  is  partly  because  of  low  farm  wage 
rates  and  many  small  farms  in  the  South. 

Problems  of  cotton  mechanization  are  being  studied  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  cooperation  with  several  State  col¬ 
leges.  A  recent  report  on  the  situation  in  North  Carolina  contains  these 
significant  findings:  1 / 

1.  Under  present  cost-price  relationships,  only  a  relatively  small 
number  of  farms  have  sufficient  acreages  of  cotton  to  justify  the  purchase 
and  use  of  a  mechanical  picker. 

2.  Use  of  the  picker  is  restricted  to  fairly  level  fields. 

3.  Mechanical  strippers  can  be  used  economically  on  smaller  acre¬ 
ages  than  mechanical  pickers,  provided  gins  capable  of  handling  a  high 
percentage  of  trash  are  available. 

4.  Use  of  strippers  is  restricted  to  areas  that  produce  cotton 
plants  less  than  40  inches  tall. 

5.  Field  and  grade  losses  and  additional  ginning  charges  are  sub¬ 
stantial  when  mechanical  strippers  and  pickers  are  used. 

1/  Cotton  Mechanization  in  North  Carolina.  N.  C.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Tech. 
Bull*  104  in  cooperation  with  the  Agricultural  Research  Service,  U.S.D.A. 
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6.  Substitution  of  tractors  for  animal  power  is  taking  place 
rapidly  on  the  larger  cotton  farms. 

7.  Rotary  weeders  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  on  some  farms 
with  tractors,  although  hand  hoeing  usually  is  not  completely  elimi¬ 
nated  by  their  use  (table  6). 


Table  6.-  Labor  used  and  related  costs  of  producing  cotton  with 
different  combinations  of  equipment.  Southern  Piedmont 
Area,  North  Carolina,  1951  l/ 


Power  and  equipment  used 

Man 

hours 

Per  acre 

:  Total 

:  specified 

:  costs  2/ 

Animal  power  only 

Number 

138.2 

Dollars 

113 

Animal  and  tractor  power 

135.5 

111 

Tractor  power  only 

117.5 

101 

Tractor  power  and  rotary  weeders 

9>A 

92 

l/  Based  ori  19^7”^9 practices  where  cotton  was  harvested  by  hand. 

2/  Labor,  fertilizer,  and  seed. 


In  the  High  Plains  area  of  Texas  where  about  half  of  the  cotton 
crop  is  harvested  by  mechanical  strippers,  the  situation  is  quite  differ¬ 
ent.  2/  Here  farms  are  larger,  the  land  is  less  rolling,  the  climate  is 
less  humid,  and  killing  frosts  usually  occur  sooner.  Thus  the  cotton  is 
shorter,  it  ripens  within  a  shorter  period,  and  the  problems  associated 
with  weed  control  and  defoliation  are  less  troublesome  than  they  are  in 
North  Carolina.  Usually  it  is  not  practicable  to  harvest  cotton  mechan¬ 
ically  while  the  leaves  are  still  on  the  plants,  and  so  long  as  a  large 
labor  force  is  needed  for  chopping  and  hoeing,  it  is  less  advantageous 
to  mechanize  harvest  operations. 

More  cotton  is  grown  in  the  High  Plains  area  of  Texas  than  can 
be  hand  harvested  by  the  local  labor  force.  Also,  there  is  always  the 
possibility  that  the  number  of  migratory  workers  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  make  up  the  deficit.  Consequently,  many  farmers  in  this  area  have 
mechanical  strippers.  These  are  usually  put  into  operation  about  2  weeks 
after  the  first  killing  frost.  The  percentage  of  the  crop  that  is  har¬ 
vested  by  these  strippers  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  how  much  of  the 
cotton  already  has  been  harvested  by  hand  before  the  strippers  can  be 
used.  After  frost  kills  the  plants  and  it  becomes  possible  to  use  strip¬ 
pers,  the  relative  costs  of  machine  and  hand  methods  become  a  more 

Zj  Economics  of  Mechanical  Cotton  Harvesting  in  the  High  Plains  Cotton 
area  of  Texas.  Texas  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bull.  735  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.S.D.A. 
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important  factor.  Almost  all  of  the  cotton  that  is  harvested  by  hand 
in  this  area  is  snapped;  practically  none  of  it  is  picked.  Therefore, 
the  cotton  gins  in  this  area  are  capable  of  handling  stripped  cotton, 
which  contains  more  trash  than  cotton  that  has  been  picked  either  by 
hand  or  by  machine. 

In  California  where  all  cotton  is  grown  under  irrigation  and 
where  yields  are  consequently  relatively  high,  about  two-thirds  of  the 
crop  is  picked  by  machines.  jJ  Mechanical  1-row  pickers  cost  up  to 
$10,000  new,  including  the  tractor,  whereas  mechanical  strippers  of  the 
type  used  in  Texas  cost  about  $1,500  new,  excluding  the  tractor.  De¬ 
spite  the  high  initial  cost  of  mechanical  pickers,  it  is  considerably 
cheaper  to  pick  cotton  by  machine  under  California  conditions  than  to 
pick  it  by  hand.  Many  of  the  conditions  that  are  retarding  cotton  mech¬ 
anization  in  North  Carolina,  such  as  small  farms,  rolling  terrain,  per¬ 
sistent  weeds,  late  frosts,  low  yields,  and  a  large  supply  of  farm  labor 
are  not  present  in  California.  At  first  (1945)  machines  were  used  to 
supplement  hand  picking.  Today  many  growers  have  eliminated  hand  picking 
entirely. 


Farmers  are  Buying  Larger  Equipment 

Farmers  also  buy  larger  machinery  and  equipment.  Tnis  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  in  areas  that  were  first  to  become  mechanized. 

Field  operations  were  largely  mechanized  in  the  Com  Belt  by  the 
end  of  World  War  II,  but  progress  is  still  going  on.  Some  of  the  changes 
that  took  place  in  the  cash-grain  area  of  east  central  Illinois  in  recent 
years  are  indicated  by  surveys  made  in  1948  and  1953. 

In  the  first  place,  there  has  been  a  decided  shift  to  larger  trac¬ 
tors.  About  86  percent  of  the  tractors  bought  by  these  farmers  in 
1950"52  were  designed  to  handle  as  many  as  three  l4-inch  plows,  whereas 
only  18  percent  of  the  tractors  made  before  1940  and  still  on  these  farms 
in  1952  were  designed  for  plows  that  large.  Corresponding  figures  for 
the  1940-44  and  1945-49  models  are  31  percent  and  54  percent  respectively. 

Most  of  the  commercial  farms  in  this  area  now  have  one  or  more  3“ 
plow  tractors .  Of  the  farms  in  the  survey  in  1952  with  70  or  more  total 
acres,  nearly  three-fourths  had  tractors  that  were  rated  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer  as  large  enough  for  three  l4-inch  plows. 

The  advantage  in  having  more  powerful  tractors  undoubtedly  stimu¬ 
lated  tractor  sales  in  this  area  in  recent  years.  About  29  percent  of 
the  tractors  on  these  farms  in  1952  were  less  than  3  years  old.  Moreover, 
46  percent  of  the  farms  had  at  least  one  tractor  that  was  less  t.h»n  3 
years  old.  Farms  of  70  or  more  acres  had  an  average  of  2.0  tractors  per 
farm  in  1952  compared  with  1.6  in  1947. 

Economics  of  Mechanical  Cotton  Harvesting.  Calif.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta. 
Bull.  743,  in  cooperation  with  the  Agricultural  Research  Service,  U.S.D.A. 
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In  order  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  greater  power  available 
in  the  newer  and  larger  tractors,  farmers  in  this  area  are  buying  larger 
plows,  disks,  planters,  and  cultivators.  From  1947  to  1952  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  plowing  done  with  3"  to  5-bottom  plows  increased  from  39  to 
68  percent.  Planting  with  4-row  planters  increased  from  39  to  76  percent. 
Cultivating  with  4-row  cultivators  increased  from  6  to  62  percent. 

This  larger  machinery  represents  a  substantial  increase  in  capital 
investment.  It  takes  about  $1,500  more  to  buy  a  3"Plow  tractor  with  plow, 
disk,  planter,  and  cultivator  to  match  than  to  buy  a  2-plow  tractor  with 
correspondingly  smaller  implements. 

The  larger  machinery  saves  many  hours  of  man  labor.  Particularly 
important  is  the  fact  that  much  of  this  labor  is  saved  in  the  busier 
seasons  of  the  year.  On  a  225~acre  cash-grain  farm,  for  example,  the 
plowing,  disking,  harrowing,  planting,  and  cultivating  can  be  done  in 
about  200  fewer  hours  with  a  3“Pl°w  tractor  and  4-row  equipment  than  with 
a  2-plow  tractor  and  2-row  equipment.  This  cuts  the  labor  for  these  oper¬ 
ations  by  more  than  a  third. 

Not  only  is  the  labor  requirement  substantially  reduced  with  the 
larger  machines  but  the  chances  of  getting  the  work  done  at  the  proper  time 
are  greatly  increased. 

Farmers  are  Operating  Larger  Units 

Many  farmers  cannot  afford  to  own  some  of  the  larger  items  of  farm 
machinery  and  equipment  which  save  labor,  unless  they  can  buy  or  rent 
more  land.  This  fact  stimulates  an  increase  in  the  size  of  farms. 

Farms  offered  for  sale  have  provided  an  opportunity  each  year  for 
only  a  limited  number  of  farmers  to  enlarge  their  farms  and  thereby  to 
make  more  efficient  use  of  farm  machinery.  No  doubt,  the  small  acreage  of 
farmland  available,  particularly  in  the  better  land  areas,  has  prevented 
as  rapid  an  increase  in  size  of  farms  as  might  have  occurred  otherwise. 

Despite  the  limited  supply  of  land  for  sale  and,  at  times,  keen 
competition  from  investor  buyers,  farmers  have  bean  active  participants 
in  the  farm  real  estate  market.  They  have  bought  two- thirds  or  more  of 
all  farms  sold  in  most  areas,  and  about  90  percent  of  such  purchases  were 
to  be  farmed  by  the  buyer,  either  as  a  complete  unit  or  in  combination 
with  other  land.  Nationally,  29  percent  of  a  sample  of  farms  sold  in 
195^  were  for  farm  enlargement.  The  proportion  was  substantially  higher 
in  areas  in  which  the  greatest  gains  in  farming  efficiency  could  be 
realized  by  increasing  the  size  of  farm.  Thus,  in  the  wheat  areas,  from 
40  to  50  percent  of  all,  farms  and  tracts  sold  were  to  be  combined  with 
other  land  owned  by  the  buyer.  In  the  eastern  Corn  Belt  about  a  third 
of  all  purchases  were  for  this  purpose.  A  substantial  proportion  of  all 
transfers  in  the  range  areas  was  bought  to  enlarge  existing  ranches.  In 
contrast,  purchases  for  farm  enlargement  have  occurred  less  frequently 
in  the  dairy,  general  farming,  and  tobacco  areas  in  which  opportunities 
for  increased  mechanization  of  crop  production  have  been  fewer. 
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The  strong  competition  for  the  limited  supply  of  land  available 
in  those  areas  in  which  the  greatest  gains  in  production  efficiency  can 
be  achieved  by  farm  enlargement,  as  in  the  Corn  Belt  and  wheat  areas,  is 
reflected  in  the  relatively  high  prices  paid  for  such  tracts.  In  many 
cases,  buyers  tend  to  value  such  land  in  terms  of  the  additional  income 
possible  from  their  entire  farm,  if  the  additional  land  can  be  acquired. 
They  may  be  willing  to  pay  more  than  the  going  market  price  for  land 
similar  to  their  own.  As  a  result,  unimproved  tracts  (without  buildings) 
often  sell  for  as  much  or  more  than  similar  land  with  improvements.  When 
such  purchases  are  soundly  financed,  a  high  price  may  be  justified  in 
terms  of  the  overall  gains  in  efficiency,  but  where  additional  debt  is 
added  to  a  farm  that  is  already  heavily  mortgaged,  the  financial  risks  are 
obvious . 


Farmers  are  Using  More  Fertilizer 

The  slower  rise  in  the  price  of  fertilizer  relative  to  prices  of 
other  production  items  and  prices  received  for  farm  products,  along  with 
advances  in  technology  and  greater  knowledge  as  to  both  its  use  and  crop 
response, has  been  largely  responsible  for  the  spectacular  increase  in  the 
use  of  fertilizer  since  19^-0  (fig.  8).  To  an  individual  farmer  the  in¬ 
creased  yield  from  applying  fertilizer  has  meant  lower  cost  per  unit  of 
production.  These  increased  yields,  in  turn,  have  been  an  important  source 
of  increased  production  in  the  war  and  postwar  years. 

Many  farmers  still  use  less  fertilizer  than  would  be  profitable. 

The  optimum  rate  of  fertilizer  application  varies  with  the  price  of  ferti¬ 
lizer  and  the  price  of  a  particular  product,  as  demonstrated  in  the 
following  example.  These  estimates  are  based  on  fertilizer  experiments 
conducted  on  rather  poor  soil  in  the  Corn  Belt.  Therefore,  the  most  prof¬ 
itable  rate  of  application  indicated  here  would  be  too  high  for  most  soils 
in  that  area. 

Some  general  estimates  of  rates  for  corn  at  which  the  return  would 
be  $1.50  for  the  last  dollar  spent,  under  different  prices  of  the  crop 
and  costs  of  fertilizer  are  presented  in  table  7.  These  estimates  are 
intended  to  be  illustrative  of  the  method  of  analysis  but  they  probably 
indicate  fairly  well  how  the  rate  of  fertilizer  application  on  many  Corn 
Belt  soils  that  are  somewhat  below  average  in  fertility  varies  with  the 
price  of  fertilizer  and  the  price  of  corn.  The  estimates  are  in  terms  of 
fertilizer  carrying  30  percent  plant  nutrients;  they  assume  that  the  plant 
nutrient  ratio  would  be  suited  to  the  situation  where  used. 

The  prices  of  both  crop  and  fertilizer  significantly  affect  the 
most  profitable  rate  of  application  under  these  conditions.  For  example, 
with  fertilizer  at  $80  a  ton,  the  quantity  to  apply  would  vary.  With 
corn  worth  80  cents, 435  pounds  would  be  applied.  With  corn  at  $1.60, 

h/  Even  though  the  rate  that  would  likely  be  most  profitable  in  a 
normal  year  is  known,  farmers  must  attempt  to  evaluate  risk  of  unfavorable 
weather  or  other  factors  beyond  his  control. 
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NON-FARM  GOODS  AND  SERVICES 
USED  IN  FARM  PRODUCTION 
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Figure  9 
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Table  7.-  Approximate  rates  of  fertilization  at  which  the  last  dollar 
spent  for  fertilizer  on  com  would  return  $1.50,  Com  Belt 
soils  of  below  average  fertility  X/ 


Cost  per 

ton  of 
fertilizer 

• 

Value  of  com  uer  bushel  2/ 

!  $  0;80 
• 

;  $  1.00 

♦ 

;  $1.20 

- 

:  $1.40 
• 

:  $1.60 

Dollars 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Pounds  of  fertilizer  ner  acre 

90 

:  310 

525 

670 

780- 

875 

80 

:  435 

620 

760 

865 

975 

70 

:  550 

725 

850 

950 

l,o4o 

60 

:  675 

830 

955 

1,050 

l,l4o 

50 

:  805 

• 

- - 

950 

1,075 

1,165 

1,250 

XJ  Estimates 

based  on  use 

of  fertilizer  containing  the  most 

economic 

nutrient  balance  of  material  containing  30  percent  plant  nutrients. 
2 /  Value  in  the  field  prior  to  harvesting. 


975  pounds  would  be  more  appropriate. 

Generally,  a  $0.20  difference  in  price  of  com  per  bushel  would 
influence  recommended  rates  more  than  would  a  $10  difference  in  the  cost 
per  ton  of  the  type  of  fertilizer  specified.  Also,  the  first  increases 
in  price  above  $0.80  affect  the  recommended  rate  more  than  the  last  one 
($1.40  to  $1.60)  at  any  cost  per  ton  of  the  type  of  fertilizer  specified. 
This  is  because  higher  prices  justify  higher  rates  but  as  higher  rates 
are  used,  increases  in  yield  diminish  with  each  unit  added. 


Farmers  are  Buying  More  Nonfarm  Goods  and  Services 

Farmers  are  using  more  nonfarm  goods  and  services  in  their  farming 
operations.  This  is  a  reflection  of  previously  discussed  changes  in  farm¬ 
ing  methods.  Formerly,  farmers  raised  horses  and  mules  to  provide  most  of 
the  power  they  used.  Many  jobs  that  were  formerly  done  by  hand  are  now 
done  mechanically.  Machinery,  motor  supplies,  fertilizer,  spraying  mate¬ 
rials,  and  electricity  are  among  the  goods  and  services  that  farmers  buy 
in  larger  quantities  today .  In  1937"4l  such  inputs  represented  from  18 
33  percent  of  total  fans  costs  for  the  five  types  of  farms  illustrated 
in  figure  9;  in  1950-53  they  represented  21  to  43  percent  of  the  total. 


Farmers  are  Using  More  Credit 

The  use  of  credit  in  financing  agriculture  has  been  increased.  It 
reflects  the  greater  amount  of  investment  and  operating  capital  required 
for  efficient  farm  operation  under  present  conditions.  The  total  value  of 
physical  farm  assets  is  now  $l4o.3  billion  compared  with  $48.9  billion  in 
1940.  In  terms  of  1947“49  prices  the  value  of  such  assets  has  increased 
from  $100.6  billion  in  19^0  to  $122.7  billion  in  1955* 
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Farm-mortgage  debt  is  usually  incurred  by  farmers  for  such  long- 
run  purposes  as  buying  a  farm,  making  major  improvements,  and  sometimes 
for  stocking  and  equipping  a  farm.  On  January  1,  1940,  a  total  of  $6.6 
billion  of  farm-mortgage  debt  was  outstanding.  From  1940  through  194  5 
farmers  reduced  their  mortgage  debt  substantially,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  1946  the  debt  stood  at  only  $4.8  billion.  Since  then  farm-mortgage 
debt  has  increased  each  year  as  farmers  have  increased  their  capital  in¬ 
vestment  and  as  farms  have  sold  at  higher  prices.  At  the  beginning  of 
1955 i  total  farm-mortgage  debt  was  about  $8.2  billion. 

Farmers  borrow  against  real  estate  mortgages  for  several  reasons. 

A  sample  of  1,200  Federal  land  bank  loans  closed  prior  to  June  15,  1954 
showed  that  60  percent  of  the  money  borrowed  was  to  refinance  existing 
debts,  13  percent  was  to  buy  farm  real  estate,  and  27  percent  was  for  all 
other  purposes,  including  purchase  of  livestock  and  machinery  and  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  farm  improvements.  In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1954,  thirteen  life 
insurance  companies,  which  committed  $115  million  in  loans  during  the  quarter, 
reported  that  35  percent  of  the  amount  was  for  purchase  of  real  estate,  49 
percent  was  to  refinance  existing  debts,  and  16  percent  was  for  all  other 
purposes . 

Farmers  are  also  increasing  their  short-term,  non-real-estate 
borrowings.  During  World  War  II  years,  the  short-term  debt  owed  by  farm¬ 
ers  excluding  price-support  loans,  remained  relatively  stable,  decreasing 
slightly  from  $3.0  billion  on  January  1,  1940,  to  $2.9  billion  on  January  1, 
1946.  By  the  beginning  of  1955 f  however,  this  debt  totaled  about  $7*2 
billion.  An  even  higher  debt  of  $7*6  billion  had  been  reached  on  January  1, 
1953*  following  a  period  of  heavy  investment  in  machinery,  livestock,  and 
farm  improvements.  The  postwar  expansion  in  credit  has  occurred  mainly  in 
the  form  of  an  increase  in  the  average  debt  per  borrower,  but  the  proportion 
of  all  farmers  who  use  production  credit  probably  has  increased  also. 

Interest  rates  on  short-term  credit  declined  between  1940  and  1946, 
but  they  have  since  increased.  Thus,  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  credit  in 
the  postwar  years  has  been  proportionately  greater  than  the  rise  in  the 
amount  of  credit  used.  The  cost  of  production  credit  used  in  1954  has  been 
estimated  at  about  $500  million. 

Because  of  the  rapid  turnover  of  short-term  credit,  the  amount  cur¬ 
rently  borrowed  and  repaid  annually  may  be  as  much  as  $15  billion.  In 
addition  to  its  effect  on  interest  costs,  this  large  amount  of  credit  also 
imposes  three  problems  of  risk:  (1)  A  heavy  dependency  on  credit — if 
credit  were  sharply  curtailed  by  lenders  and  creditors  it  might  seriously 
restrict  production  and  incomes  of  individual  farmers,  (2)  a  large  recur¬ 
ring  liability  for  farmers — if  credit  is  not  repaid  when  due  it  could 
expand  rapidly  to  dangerous  levels  and  (3)  credit  permits  a  larger  volume 
of  business,  but  it  could  conceivably  result  in  greater  losses  if  opera¬ 
tions  are  highly  unprofitable.  A  single  loss  may  reduce  a  farmer's  equity 
or  otherwise  impair  his  borrowing  capacity  and  his  ability  to  operate 
efficiently.  However,  diff iculties  of  this  nature  have  so  far  been  rare, 
except  in  areas  suffering  from  drought.  Under  normal  circumstances,  most 

farmers  may  be  expected  satisfactorily  to  adjust  their  use  of  credit  to 
changes  in  income. 
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GENERAL  SITUATION 

The  general  level  of  farm  costs  has  changed  very  little  in  the 
last  year.  The  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  goods  and  services 
used  in  production,  including  interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates  was  the 
same  in  mid-October  as  it  was  a  year  earlier  and  little  overall  change 
is  expected  in  1956. 

Significant  divergent  movements  of  individual  cost  rates  have 
taken  place  in  recent  years.  In  general,  farm  cost  items  that  are  mainly 
farm—  produced— such  as  feed,  seed,  and  livestock— have  gone  down  in  price, 
whereas  wage  rates,  taxes,  and  prices  paid  for  many  industrial  items  have 
gone  up.  These  divergent  trends  of  farm  cost  rates  continued  from  195L 

to  1955. 

Farm  cost  rates  expected  in  1956  relative  to  1955  are  as  follows: 

Prices  of  feed  and  seeds  are  expected  to  be  somewhat 
lower  bn  the  average. 

Prices  of  fertilizer,  farm  supplies,  and  livestock 
for  feeding  and  replacement  are  expected  to 
remain  fairly  stable. 

Farm  wage  rates,  interest  rates,  and  prices  of  build¬ 
ing  and  fencing  materials,  farm  machinery,  motor 
vehicles,  and  motor  supplies  are  expected  to 
average  slightly  higher. 

Farm  property  taxes  per  acre  are  expected  to  be  about 
5  percent  higher. 
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Cost-Price  Relationship 

Farm  cost  rates  relative  to  prices  received  have  returned  to  about 
the  average  level  for  the  21  years  between  two  world  wars,  1919  through 
1939,  and  the  level  that  existed  in  the  late  thirties.  The  present  rela¬ 
tionship  is  considerably  less  favorable  than  the  average  for  the  last  l5 
years.  The  ratio  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  production  items, 
interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates  to  prices  received  (annual  basis)  was 
more  favorable  to  farmers  in  19U7  than  in  any  year  since  1918.  Since 
19U7,  however,  prices  paid  have  tended  to  rise  while  prices  received  have 
declined  after  reaching  a  peak  in  1951. 

With  both  farm  commodity  prices  and  cost  rates  expected  to  average 
near  current  levels  next  year,  the  outlook  is  for  the  farm  cost-price 
relationship  also  to  average  close  to.  the  current  level  in  1956.  How¬ 
ever,  important,  changes  may  occur  by  type  of  farm  because  of  differences 
in  composition  of  costs  and  commodities  produced. 

Production  Expenditures 

Farmers’  expenditures  for  all  goods  and  services  used  in  produc¬ 
tion  have  been  fairly  stable  since  1953*  They  are  currently  about  15 
percent  above  the  average  for  19U7-U9  and  about  U  times  as  high  as  they 
were  in  1935-39.  They  are  expected  to  remain  high  in  1956  because  cost 
rates  are  expected  to  remain  high  and  because  the  trend  toward  more 
specialized  and  more  commercialized  farms  is  expected  to  continue.  Many 
farmers  are  still  in  the  process  of  modernizing  their  buildings  and 
operations  to  make  farm  work  easier  and  to  reduce  their  unit  costs  of 
production. 

Costs  in  Longer  Term  Perspective 

Although  overall  cost  rates  relative  to  prices  received  are  about 
the  same  as  in  the  late  thirties,  this  is  not  true  for  many  individual 
items.  Farm  wage  rates,  for  example,  have  quadrupled  since  1935-39, 
whereas  prices  of  some  production  items  like-  fertilizer  and  gasoline 
have  increased  less  than  half  as  much  (fig.  1  left).  Relative  to  the 
composite  index  of  all  farm  cost  rates  and  prices  paid,  wage  rates  have 
increased  while  prices  of  some  important  production  items  have  declined 
(fig.  1  right).  Prices  of  farm-produced  commodities  rose  sharply  in  the 
war  and  postwar  periods  but  are  now  below  where  they  were  in  1935-39  in 
relation  to  all  cost  rates. 

The  tendency  for  farm  wage  rates  to  increase  in  relation  to  other 
cost  rates  was  pronounced  during  World  War  II.  Since  19k7-h9  individual 
cost  rates  have  not  changed  as  rapidly  in  relation  to  one  another  as 
during  the  World  War  II  period.  Wage  rates  declined  relative  to  the 
composite  index  from  191*5  to  1950  but  increased  from  1951  to  1953* 

Significant  changes  in  farming  methods  have  accompanied  the  varied 
movement  of  farm  cost  rates.  Expenditures  for  hired  labor  have  not  kept 
pace  with  increases  in  farm  wage  rates  while  expenditures  for  feed,  seed. 
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and  livestock  and  for  nonfarm  production  goods  have  increased  faster  than 
their  respective  cost  rates  (fig.  2).  Both  changes  in  cost  rates  and 
technological  developments  have  favored  the  substitution  of  nonfarm  goods 
for  hired  labor.  Specialization  in  farming  has  increased  and  this 
accounts  for  part  of  the  increase  in  expenditures  for  feed,  seed,  and 
livestock. 

But  these  changes  have  not  been  universal.  Some  farmers  have  not 
been  able  to  adjust  their  fanning  practices  to  fit  the  changed  relation¬ 
ship  among  farm  cost  rates.  But  others  have  been  able  to  reduce  their 
unit  costs  of  production  enough  to  offset  the  unfavorable  changes  in 
prices.  They  have  been  able  to  do  this  mainly  by  increasing  output  per 
man-hour.  The  use  of  more  labor-saving  machinery  and  more  commercial 
fertilizer,  and  the  enlargement  of  farms  have  raised  the  average  level 
of  efficiency  of  farm  production  considerably  in  recent  years. 

Variations  in  Costs  by  Type  of  Farm 

While  the  overall  pattern  of  costs  reflects  the  average  situation 
throughout  the  United  States,  important  differences  exist  among  types  of 
farms.  From  19U7-U9  to  195U,  for  example,  increases  in  cost  rates  on 
major  types  of  farms  ranged  from  9  percent  on  irrigated  cotton  farms  in 
the  High  Plains  area  of  Texas  to  22  percent  on  cash-grain  farms  in  the 
Corn  Belt.  Among  21  types  of  farms  studied,  increases  in  cost  per  unit 
of  production  ranged  from  1  to  1*0  percent.  Local  weather  conditions 
were  partly  responsible  for  these  varied  changes  in  production  costs. 

Changes  in  cost  rates  from  19SU  to  1955  on  U  selected  types  of 
farms  were  small.  The  prices  paid  for  cost  items  on  these  farms  ranged 
from  0  to  3  percent  higher. 


FARM  LABOR 

Farm  wage  rates  have  changed  relatively  little  in  the  last  3 
years.  Actually,  they  eased  downward  a  little  from  1953  to  195U  but 
went  up  slightly  from  1 95U  to  1955.  They  are  now  about  20  percent  above 
19U7-U9  levels  and  300  percent  above  what  they  were  in  19U0  (table  l). 

A  slight  increase  in  farm  wage  rates  is  expected  in  1956. 

Prior  to  1950  gross  farm  income  per  man-hour  and  farm  wage  rates 
tended  to  move  in  the  same  direction  and  at  about  the  same  rate.  Since 
1952  gross  farm  income  has' receded  while  farm  wage  rates  have  risen. 
Gross  farm  income  per  man-hour  in  1955  is  expected  to  be  down  by  more 
than  3  percent  from  a  year  ago  chiefly  because  of  lower  prices  for  farm 
products.  Farm  wage  rates,  however,  are  slightly  higher  chiefly  because 
of  the  ease  of  obtaining  nonagricultural  employment  in  which  higher  wage 
rates  prevail. 

As  compared  with  relationships  that  existed  before  World  War  II, 
farm  wages  are  now  much  higher  than  cost  rates  of  other  inputs  in  farm¬ 
ing.  Farmers  have  responded  to  the  relatively  high  labor  cost  by 
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Table  1#-  Labor  used  on  farms,  labor  productivity,  wage  rates  and  related  data. 

United  States,  1940-55  l/ 

Index  numbers  (1947-49«100) 


Year 

• 

• 

• 

♦ 

: 

: 

Farm  employment 

:  : 

Total  jFamily:  Hired 

2/  :  2/  : 

•  • 

♦  ♦ 

1  ? 

: Man-hours: 

:  of  farm  : 

:  work  : 

:  2/  : 

•  • 

•  * 

Farm 

output 

y 

!  Far*  !  ®roBS  •’ 

:  output  :  fanB  . 

income 

:  per  :  : 

: man-hour:  pef  : 

.man-hour 

:  :  : 

Farm 

wage 

rates 

y 

1940 

107 

104 

117 

120 

83 

69 

28 

30 

1941 

104 

101 

116 

117 

86 

74 

35 

35 

1942 

103 

IOO 

112 

222 

96 

79 

46 

46 

1943 

102 

101 

107 

121 

94 

78 

56 

61 

1944  : 

100 

100 

98 

120 

97 

81 

60 

74 

1945 

98 

99 

93 

112 

96 

86 

68 

83 

1946 

101 

102 

96 

108 

98 

91 

81 

90 

1947 

102 

102 

99 

103 

95 

92 

99 

97 

1948 

101 

101 

102 

100 

104 

104 

103 

103 

1949 

97 

97 

99 

97 

101 

104 

98 

100 

1950 

91 

91 

91 

89 

100 

112 

108 

99 

1951 

88 

88 

87 

91 

103 

113 

122 

109 

1952  s 

85 

85 

84 

89 

107 

120 

124 

117 

1953 

84 

84 

85 

88 

108 

123 

120 

119 

1954 

83 

82 

84 

86 

108 

126 

119 

119 

1955  6/ 

80 

79 

83 

86 

112 

130 

us 

120 

. _ _ _ :  _ 

1/  Data  on  farm  employment,  wage  rates,  and  farm  income  are  from  the 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

2 /  Includes  farm  operators  and  members  of  their  families* 

Total  man-hours  of  farravork  in  terms  of  the  time  required  by  average  adult 
male  workers* 

4 /  Net  calendar-year  production  for  eventual  human  use. 

5 /  Simple  average  of  seasonally  adjusted  quarterly  indexes, 
o/  Preliminary.  Estimates  of  farm  output  and  man-hours  for  1955  based  on 
October  1955  "Crop  Production"  report  and  other  releases  of  the  Agricultural 
Estimates  Division,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 
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reducing  labor  and  substituting  machinery  and  other  inputs.  This  type  of 
substitution  has  taken  place  on  all  types  of  farms.  It  has  been  more 
pronounced,  however,  on  crop  than  on  livestock  farms  chiefly  because  many 
livestock  enterprises  have  proved  more  difficult  to  mechanize  (fig.  3)* 

It  has  also  been  more  rapid  on  com  and  wheat  farms  than  on  cotton  farms. 
Substitution  of  other  farm  inputs  for  labor  will  probably  continue  to  be 
made. 

The  number  of  workers  on  farms  this  year  is  between  3  and  1*  per¬ 
cent  less  than  a  year  ago.  Numbers  of  hired  workers  are  down  about  1 
percent.  Although  there  have  been  local  shortages  for  short  periods,  the 
number  of  farmworkers  generally  has  been  adequate.  The  annual  decline  in 
number  of  family  workers  has  averaged  about  2-1/2  percent  per  year  in 
recent  years.  This  reflects  the  trends  toward  larger  farms  and  greater 
mechanization.  Numbers  of  hired  workers  have  declined  somewhat  more 
slowly  during  the  last  3  or  1*  years. 

In  195U  more  than  320,000  foreign  workers  from  Mexico,  British 
West  Indies,  and  Canada  were  brought  in  on  a  contract  basis  to  augment 
the  domestic  supply  of  seasonal  farmworkers.  They  were  used  in  areas 
certified  as  having  an  insufficient  supply  of  labor  from  domestic  sources. 
Although  the  number  brought  in  appears  to  be  large,  not  all  of  them  were 
at  work  at  any  given  time.  In  195U,  the  greatest  number  of  foreign 
workers  were  at  work  in  October  when  about  200,000  were  employed.  At 
that  time  they  constituted  about  8  percent  of  the  total  number  of  hired 
workers  on  farms. 

Greater  numbers  of  Mexican  nationals  are  being  contracted  this 
year  but  some  of  the  additional  workers  are  replacing  those  that  entered 
illegally  in  previous  years.  Stricter  control  to  prevent  illegal  entry 
is  being  maintained.  Foreign  workers  will  continue  to  be  available  if 
needed  as  the  law  author: zing  the  recruitment  of  Mexican  nationals  for 
work  on  American  farms  under  specified  conditions  has  been  extended  by 
the  Congress  to  June  30,  1959. 

The  supply  of  experienced  year-round  workers — dairy  hands,  for 
example — continued  tight  this  year  and  a  similar  situation  is  expected 
next  year.  The  short  supply  of  such  workers  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  wage  rates  by  the  month  and  by  the  week  have  increased  more  in  the 
last  few  years  than  have  daily  and  hourly  rates.  Year-round  workers  are 
usually  paid  on  a  monthly  or  weekly  basis,  whereas  seasonal  workers  are 
more  likely  to  be  paid  on  a  daily,  hourly,  or  piece-rate  basis.  Effec¬ 
tive  recruitment  and  placement  programs  will  continue  to  be  needed  for 
regular  workers  as  well  as  for  seasonal  workers.  Improvement  in  employ¬ 
ment  conditions  on  farms,  such  as  better  housing,  also  will  aid  in 
getting  and  keeping  farm  laborers. 


FARM  POWER  AND  MACHINERY 

Until  recently  wholesale  prices  of  farm  machinery  and  equipment 
had  shown  little  change  since  about  January  1951.  In  recent  months. 
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For  Selected  Types  of  Farm 


LABOR  AND  MACHINERY*  USED 


*  INCLUDES  MOTOR  POWER 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEC.  55  <9)-S44  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 


Figure  3 

however,  several  of  the  major  companies  have  increased  prices  to  dealers 
from  5  to  7  percent. 

Dealers’  list  prices  changed  little  from  early  1952  until  this 
fall.  But  in  recent  years  many  dealers  have  sold  machines  and  equipment 
below  regular  list  prices  by  allowing  more  than  the  market  value  for 
"trade-ins"  or  by  giving  discounts.  These  practices  have  been  followed 
to  some  extent  in  most  areas  of  the  country,  but  they  were  most  pronounced 
in  drought-stricken  areas.  The  price  policy  followed  by  dealers  in  recent 
years  can  be  expected  to  continue  in  1956. 

Production  of  farm  machinery  and  equipment  was  at  a  record  high 
level  in  1951*  Output  then  declined  with  each  successive  year  and  in  195U 
it  was  about  one-third  below  the  1951  output.  Production  of  machines  and 
equipment  in  the  first  half  of  1955  was  about  20  percent  above  the  output 
of  the  same  period  of  195!u  Many  new  model  tractors  and  machines  were 
available  to  farmers  in  the  current  year  and  this  factor,  together  with 
generally  improved  conditions  in  drought- stricken  areas,  accounts  largely 
for  the  increase  in  shipments  of  machines  and  equipment. 

Fanners'  purchases  of  machines  and  equipment  have  been  of  rela¬ 
tively  large  volume  for  more  than  15  years,  and  there  have  been  continued 
annual  increases  in  numbers  of  tractors  and  most  principal  machines  on 
farms* 
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PRINCIPAL  MACHINES  ON  FARMS, 
1940  AND  1955 


TRACTORS 

AUTOMOBILES 

TRUCKS 


2.8  MIL. 


MILKING  MACHINES 

175  THOUS. 

740  THOUS. 

COMBINES 

190  THOUS.  _ 

960  THOUS. 


1940 

1955 


MECH.  CORN  PICKERS 

110  THOUS. 

!  660  THOUS. 


4.8  MIL. 


4.5  MIL. 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  55  {  9  )  -  907  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 


Figure  U 

Numbers  of  wheel  tractors  (excluding  the  garden  type)  and  motor¬ 
trucks  on  farms  are  now  about  three  times  what  they  were  in  19U0 
(table  2).  Numbers  of  grain  combines  and  cornpickers  have  multiplied 
5  or  6  times  since  19U0  (fig.  1|) . 

Although  machinery  purchases  in  the  past  were  made  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  replacing  manpower  or  animal  power,  a  proportionately 
larger  part  of  purchases  in  the  future  will  be  for  the  purpose  of 
replacing  machines  with  machines.  These  replacement  machines  in  many 
cases  are  larger  and  more  efficient.  In  effect,  this  means  that  the 
rate  of  increase  in  numbers  of  farm  tractors  and  older  types  of  power- 
driven  machines  on  farms  will  slow  down,  even  though  purchases  will  need 
to  remain  fairly  substantial  in  the  aggregate  to  maintain  our  present 
state  of  mechanical  efficiency.  Additional  mechanization  is  to  be 
expected  primarily  as  a  result  of  technological  advances,  which  in  the 
last  few  years  have  provided  such  items  as  pick-up  balers,  forage 
harvesters,  and  cotton  pickers. 

Increases  in  use  of  mechanized  power  and  equipment  have  occurred 
in  all  areas  of  the  country,  but  in  the  Southeastern  States  and  the 
Appalachian  and  Mississippi  Delta  States,  the  relative  increase  in 
tractors  and  tractor  equipment  has  been  much  greater  since  19h0  than 
the  average  for  the  country.  Prior  to  19U0,  mechanization  in  these 
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Table  2.-  Numbers  of  specified  machines  and  horses  and  mules  on  farms, 
January  1  and  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  tractors,  gasoline  and 

tires,  I9I+O-55 

Index  numbers  ( 1947-49=100) 


Year 

Numbers  on  farms  l/ 

Prices  2/ 

Farm 

tractors 

3/ 

•  • 

•  • 

: Motor-  : 

trucks  : 

•  • 

•  • 

Grain 

combines 

Corn 

pickers 

:  Horses 
:  and 
:  mules 

:  V_ 

Tractors 

u 

Gasoline] 

Tires 

6/ 

1940 

54 

55 

35 

36 

156 

61 

74 

73 

1941 

59 

58 

42 

40 

152 

64 

78 

75 

1942 

66 

61 

51 

43 

147 

65 

80 

93 

1943 

74 

68 

59 

46 

142 

63 

81 

103 

1944 

78 

73 

64 

48 

136 

71 

81 

108 

1945 

83 

79 

69 

56 

128 

72 

80 

104 

1946 

87 

82 

78 

67 

119 

80 

83 

105 

1947 

92 

90 

86 

78 

109 

90 

92 

101 

1948 

99 

101 

99 

99 

100 

100 

103 

101 

1949 

109 

109 

115 

123 

91 

110 

105 

98 

1950 

119 

117 

132 

151 

84 

111 

106 

110 

1951 

129 

122 

150 

173 

76 

120 

107 

131 

1952 

136 

128 

164 

195 

67 

119 

109 

125 

1953 

142 

135 

170 

204 

60 

116 

112 

123 

1954 

147 

140 

176 

212 

54 

117 

113 

123 

1955 

1/151 

1/ 146 

1/178 

1/219 

49 

8/119 

8/114 

8/120 

motortrucks,  1,888,000;  for  grain  combines,  540,000;  for  cornpickers,  302,000;  and 
for  horses  and  mules  all  ages,  9,302,000. 

2/  Based  on  data  published  currently  in  Agricultural  Prices  (AMS).  The  1947-49 
average  for  tractors  vas  $1,670;  for  gasoline  (per  gallon),  $0,242;  and  for  tires 
$15.80. 

3/  Excluding  garden  tractors. 

4/  Based  on  data  published  in  Livestock  and  Poultry  on  Farms  and  Ranches, 

January  1  (AMS). 

Based  on  dealers'  list  prices  of  20-29  belt  h.p.  wheel  tractors  equipped  with 
rubber  tires. 

6/  Based  on  prices  reported  for  size  6:00  x  16. 

7/  Preliminary. 

8/  Average  prices  paid  in  March,  June,  and  September. 


Southern  areas  had  made  relatively  little  headway,  and  animal  power  is 
still  used  to  a  greater  extent  there  than  elsewhere. 

With  the  pronounced  upward  trend  in  power  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment,  the  number  of  horses  and  mules  on  farms  has  declined  continuously 
since  1918.  There  are  less  than  5  million  head  of  these  animals  on  farms 
now  compared  with  about  lii  million  in  19U0  and  27  million  in  1918, 
Workstock  is  no  longer  an  important  source  of  farm  power. 

Along  with  the  increase  in  numbers  of  machines  on  farms  there  has 
been  a  large  increase  in  the  consumption  of  motor  fuels.  Farmers  now  use 
about  7  billion  gallons  of  motor  fuel  annually.  This  is  about  twice  as 
much  as  they  used  in  19U0.  About  90  percent  of  the  motor  fuel  is 
gasoline.  The  price  of  gasoline  in  1955  was  about  the  same  as  in  195U 
and  no  important  change  appears  to  be  in  prospect  for  1956. 


FEED 

The  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  feed  was  about  9  percent 
lower  in  mid-October  than  a  year  earlier.  Prices  of  the  principal  high- 
protein  feeds  were  down  11  to  lli  percent  while  prices  of  formula  feeds 
were  down  5  to  6  percent  (table  3).  Prices  paid  for  hay  were  off  about 

6  percent. 

The  decline  in  feed  prices  is  also  reflected  in  prices  received 
by  farmers  for  feed  grains  and  hay.  The  composite  index  dropped  from 
89  (19U7-ii.9*100)  in  October  195U  to  73  in  October  1955.  During  that 
period  prices  received  by  farmers  for  com  dropped  21  percent.  Oats 
went  down  19  percent;  barley,  16  percent;  and  sorghum  grain,  2li  percent. 

Feed  prices  are  lower  and  are  expected  to  average  somewhat  lower 
in  the  1955-56  season  (October-September)  than  in  the  195U— 55  season. 
Total  supplies  of  feed  concentrates  for  1955-56  are  about  9  percent 
larger  than  last  year  (table  U).  About  half  the  increase  in  the  supply 
of  feed  grains  i3  due  to  the  larger  carryover  and  the  other  half  to 
larger  production.  The  supply  of  oilseed  meals  is  expected  to  be  about 

7  percent  higher  mainly  because  of  larger  crops  of  soybeans  and  cotton. 
The  total  supply  of  other  byproduct  feeds  is  expected  to  be  about  the 
same  as  in  195i*-55.  The  supply  of  feed  grains  in  the  Southern  States  is 
much  larger  than  in  any  of  the  last  1*  years  when  droughts  cut  down 
production. 

The  number  of  grain-consuming  animal  units  to  be  fed  in  the  year 
beginning  October  1,  1955,  is  expected  to  be  2  or  3  percent  higher  than 
a  year  earlier  and  the  largest  for  any  peacetime  year.  Hogs  account 
for  most  of  the  expected  increase  in  livestock  to  be  fed.  However,  the 
supply  of  all  concentrates  per  animal  unit  will  be  up  6  or  7  percent 
and  the  largest  on  record.  The  supply  of  hay  per  roughage-consuming 
animal  unit  is  about  equal  to  the  average  for  the  last  5  years  and  5 
percent  above  195U-55. 
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Table  3«“  Average  prices  of  feeds  in  the  United  States, 
October  15,  1955#  vitb  comparisons 


Item  and  unit 

Oct.  15, 
1953 

*0ct.  15, 

•  1954 

• 

:Mar.  15, 

1  1955 
• 

:0ct.  15, 

:  1955 

• 

:  Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Prices  received  by  farmers: 

Com.  t>er  bu.  . . . 

1.34 

1.4s 

1.36 

1.14 

so 

Oats .  per  bu .  .................... 

.73 

V 

.7^ 

.74 

Barley,  per  bu.  .................. 

•  1 

1.12 

•  *  j 

1.08 

•  1  ^ 
1.08 

•77 

Sorghum  grain,  per  100  lbs.  ...... 

2.20 

2.14 

2.23 

•7*- 

1.63 

20  SO 

Hay,  baled,  per  ton  .............. 

21.20 

22.30 

c -  •C-D 

23.00 

Prices  paid  by  farmers:  j 

i 

Mixed  dairy  feed,  : 

Id  pet.  protein,  per  100  lbs. 

3.84 

3.77 

3.86 

3.58 

Laying  mash,  per  100  lbs . . 

4.73 

4.77 

4.75 

4.47 

Broiler  mash,  per  100  lbs . . 

5.14 

5.19 

5.15 

4.88 

Cottonseed  meal,  per  100  lbs . . 

3.70 

4.to 

4.36 

3.81 

Soybean  meal,  per  100  lbs . . 

4.46 

4.81 

4.62 

4.32 

Linseed  meal,  per  100  lbs . . 

4.58 

4.58 

4.75 

4.47 

Meat  scrap,  per  100  lbs . . 

5.36 

5.80 

5.28 

4.98 

Bran,  per  100  lbs.  . . . 

3.05 

2.98 

3.11 

2.87 

Middlings,  per  100  lbs.  . . 

3.18 

3.15 

3.23 

3.05 

Alfalfa  hay,  baled,  per  ton  ••••••: 

3*  .30 

34.80 

35.70 

32.60 

• 

Average  value  of  concentrate  ration  : 

fed  to  poultry  and  milk  cows:  l/  : 

• 

Fed  to  poultry,  per  100  lbs . . 

3.72 

3.80 

3.76 

3.44 

Fed  to  milk  cows,  in  milk-selling  : 

areas,  per  100  lbs . . 

3.29 

3.27 

3.30 

3.04 

Fed  to  milk  cows  in  cream-selling  : 

areas,  per  100  lbs.  •••• . . 

♦ 

• 

2.88 

2.88 

2.90 

2.65 

• 

• 

• 

• 

4 

• 

Index  numbers  (1947-49»100) 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  feed  : 

grains  and  bay  •••••• . ••••••: 

84 

89 

86 

73 

• 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  for  feed 

• 

• 

94 

96 

96 

87 

1/  Value  of  the  corn,  oats,  oilmeal,  raillfeed,  commercial  mixed  feed,  etc., 

making  up  100  pounds  of  "grain"  ration. 


Agricultural  Marketing  Service 


Table  Supply  and  utilization  of  feed  concentrates,  and  livestock  fed.  United  States,  1937-55  1 / 
t"  Supply  :  Utilization  :  Stocks  :  Per  grain  consuming 
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Pasture  conditions  on  November  1  for  the  country  as  a  whole  were 
the  best  for  the  date  since  1951  and  about  equal  to  the  19U*-53  average. 
They  were  considerably  better  than  a  year  earlier  in  much  of  the  South 
but  were  considerably  worse  in  the  western  part  of  the  Com  Belt.  This 
may  mean  that  more  hay  or  other  roughage  will  be  fed  per  animal  unit  in 
the  latter  area  in  1955-56  than  in  195U-55.  But  it  is  too  early  to  tell 
how  the  quantity  of  hay  fed  throughout  the  United  States  in  1955-56  is 
likely  to  compare  with  past  years.  It  will  depend  a  great  deal  on  the 
kind  of  weather  experienced  during  the  feeding  season. 

Lower  feed  prices  were  chiefly  responsible  for  the  improved  rela¬ 
tionship  between  prices  of  feed  and  prices  of  livestock  and  livestock 
products.  Returns  per  $1.00  of  feed  cost  were  higher  for  most  livestock 
enterprises  in  September  1955  than  a  year  earlier  (table  5).  However, 
hog-  and  sheep-raising  enterprises  were  exceptions. 

Returns  per  $1.00  of  feed  cost  in  mid-September  relative  to  the 
1937-51  average  were  highest  for  broilers  and  lowest  for  sheep  raising. 
Returns  from  hogs,  milk,  and  eggs  were  much  alike  in  one  respect — in 
each  instance,  returns  per  $1.00  of  feed  cost  were  6  percent  below  the 
1937-51  average. 

Returns  from  cattle  feeding  in  the  195U-55  season  were  about  5 
percent  below  the  1920-52  average.  What  they  will  be  in  1955-56  will 
depend  a  great  deal  on  the  price  of  fat  cattle  next  spring  and  summer. 


SEED 

The  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  seed  was  about  2  percent 
higher  in  mid-September  than  a  year  earlier.  The  simple  average  of 
April  and  September  prices  was  about  7  percent  higher  than  the  comparable 
figure  for  195U.  It  is  expected  that  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  seeds 
will  average  somewhat  lower  in  1956  than  in  1955  assuming  no  material 
expansion  in  conservation  programs,  but  the  situation  will  vary 
considerably  by  kinds  and  varieties. 

Prices  paid  for  most  legume  and  grass  seeds  are  quite  a  little 
lower  this  fall  than  last  fall  and  are  below  the  19U9-53  average.  In 
mid— September  farmers  paid  less  for  lU  legume,  grass,  and  grain  seeds 
than  in  the  spring.  Compared  with  the  fall  of  195U,  the  mid-September 
retail  prices  this  year  were  lower  for  15  seeds  and  higher  for  lU. 

Prices  received  by  growers  this  fall  are  lower  than  last  fall  for 
18  of  26  legume  and  grass  seeds  and  are  below  the  5-year  average  for  23 
seeds.  In  mid-October  the  most  marked  declines  from  last  year  occurred 
in  timothy,  tall  fescue,  Sudangrass,  perennial  ryegrass,  orchardgrass, 
alfalfa,  common  ryegrass,  redtop,  and  red  clover.  Prices  of  these  seeds 
were  a  third  to  a  half  lower  than  last  year.  Growers'  prices  of  only  8 
seeds  purple  vetch,  smooth  brome,  crimson  clover,  Austrian  Winter  peas, 
common  vetch,  crested  wheatgrass,  Ladino  clover,  and  hairy  vetch — were 
higher  in  mid-October  of  this  year  than  last  year. 
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Table  5«-  Returns  per  $1.00  of  feed  cost  of  livestock  enterprises. 
United  States,  Sept.  15,  1955#  with  comparisons  1/ 


Livestock 
enterprise  or 
product 

1937-51  : 

average  : 
Sept.  : 

Sept.  15,  * 
1953  ; 

Sept.  15,  ; 

1954  ; 

4 

Feb.  15, 
1955 

Sept.  15, 
1955 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Eggs 

1.91 

1.93 

1.24 

1.48 

1.80 

Broilers 

2/1.64 

1.61 

1.35 

1.50 

1.61 

Turkeys 

1.90 

1.61 

1.35 

1.48 

1.70 

Milk 

2.17 

2.03 

I.85 

1.78 

2.04 

Butterfat 

1.71 

1.45 

1.21 

1.22 

1.40 

Hogs 

1.65 

1.96 

1.57 

1.43 

1.55 

Sheep  raising 

1.70 

1.36 

1.37 

1.30 

1.30 

Beef  raising 

1.83 

1.47 

1.44 

1.47 

1.59 

Cattle  feeding 


1/1.25 


1.19 


Index  numbers  ( 1937“51»100) 


Eggs 

100 

101 

65 

77 

94 

Broilers 

100 

98 

82 

91 

98 

Turkeys 

100 

85 

71 

78 

89 

Milk 

100 

94 

85 

82 

94 

Butterfat 

100 

85 

71 

71 

82 

Hogs 

100 

119 

95 

87 

94 

Sheep  raising 

100 

80 

81 

76 

76 

Beef  raising 

100 

80 

79 

80 

87 

^/lOO 

1953-54 

1954-55 

Cattle  feeding 

117 

95 

l/  Quantities  of  feed  used  in  calculating  the  cost  of  feed  follow: 

Per  dozen  eggs  -  7  lbs.  poultry  ration;  per  lb.  of  broiler  -  4|  lbs.  chick 
starter,  1935-39/  3?  lbs.  chick  starter,  1951-53/  3  lbs.  broiler  mash,  1954-55/ 
per  lb.  of  turkey  -  5?  lbs.  poultry  ration  before  1950;  5u  lbs*  1950-53/  5  lbs. 
1954-55;  per  100  lbs.  bogs  -  7|  bu.  corn  plus  20  lbs.  soybean  meal,  per  100  lbs. 
milk  -  30  lbs.  concentrate  ration  fed  to  milk  cows  in  milk-selling  areas  plus 
the  value  of  110  lbs.  hay;  per  lb.  of  butterfat  -  7§  lbs.  of  concentrate  ration 
fed  to  milk  cows  in  cream-selling  areas  plus  the  value  of  27|-  lbs.  bay  in 
Minnesota  and  Iowa;  per  100  lbs.  beef  cattle  -  3  bu.  corn  plus  600  lbs.  hay; 
per  100  lbs.  sheep  and  lambs  -  2  bu.  corn  plus  1,500  lbs.  hay.  Assumed  19  lbs. 
wool  produced  for  each  100  lbs.  sheep  and  lamb  produced.  The  quantity  of  hay 
for  milk  cows,  beef  cattle,  and  sheep  includes  an  allowance  for  silage  and 
pasture.  Feed  nutrients  from  pasture  assumed  to  cost  a  fourth  as  much  as 
nutrients  from  hay.  Cattle  feeding  returns  are  based  on  table  1,  Livestock 
and  Meat  Situation,  A.M.S.,  August  15,  1955/  which  is  based  on  Com  Belt 
experience. 

2 /  Average  for  March. 

2j  1920-52  average. 
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The  total  supply  (1955  production  plus  carryover)  of  26  legume  and 
grass  seeds  for  the  1955-56  planting  season,  estimated  at  l,0bl;,000,000 
pounds,  is  10  percent  larger  than  last  year  but  11  percent  below  the 
19U9-53  average.  The  larger  production  this  year  more  than  offsets  the 
smaller  carryover.  Current  supply  of  the  legume  seeds — alfalfa  and  the 
clovers  except  crimson  which  is  grouped  with  the  winter  cover  crops — is 
15  percent  larger  than  last  year  and  18  percent  larger  than  the  5-year 
average.  Supply  of  the  grass  seeds,  exclusive  of  ryegrass  which  is 
grouped  with  winter  cover  crops,  is  18  percent  larger  than  last  year  and 
22  percent  larger  than  the  average.  The  total  supply  of  the  legume  and 
grass  seeds,  which  are  sown  mostly  in  the  spring,  is  16  percent  larger 
than  last  year  and  19  percent  larger  than  the  average.  The  supply  of 
the  winter  cover-crop  seeds,  which  are  sown  chiefly  in  the  fall,  is  1 
percent  smaller  than  last  year  and  UI4.  percent  below  the  average. 

Current  supply  of  the  26  seeds  is  U7  percent  larger  than  the 
domestic  disappearance  last  year  and  37  percent  larger  than  the  5-year 
average  disappearance.  Supplies  of  alfalfa,  Ladino  clover,  timothy, 
fescues,  bentgrass,  Sudangrass,  and  the  ryegrasses  are  more  than  ample 
to  meet  average  domestic  requirements  and  still  leave  a  carryover  next 
year  equal  to  the  average  for  the  5-year  period.  But  the  supply  of  each 
of  the  other  seeds,  particularly  red  clover,  sweetclover,  white  clover, 
orchardgrass,  redtop,  smooth  brome,  and  crested  wheatgrass  of  the  seeds 
sown  chiefly  in  the  spring,  would  not  be  sufficient  tc  meet  the  average 
domestic  requirements  without  reducing  the  carryover  if  normal  rates  of 
sowing  were  used.  Under  such  circumstances  the  carryover  of  these  seeds 
at  the  close  of  the  1955-56  planting  season  would  fall  below  the  19li9-53 
average . 


FERTILIZER 

Average  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  plant  nutrients  in  commercial 
fertilizer  have  declined  slightly  in  the  last  3  years.  With  19U7-U9 
equal  to  100,  index  numbers  of  prices  paid  for  fertilizer  in  1952,  1953, 
1951;,  and  1955  were  109,  110,  108,  and  106,  respectively.  Although 
realized  gross  farm  income  has  declined  relatively  more  than  fertilizer 
prices  since  1951,  farmers  have  continued  to  use  more  fertilizer  nutri¬ 
ents  each  year.  This  is  in  contrast  to  changes  in  use  of  fertilizer 
nutrients  during  past  periods  of  declining  farm  income. 

In  recent  years,  the  use  of  fertilizer  nutrients  was  not  as 
closely  related  to  changes  in  farm  incomes  as  it  was  before  World  War  II. 
Of  course,  the  recent  decline  in  income  is  small  compared  with  the  drop 
that  occurred  after  1929.  During  the  readjustment  period  following  World 
War  I,  use  of  fertilizer  nutrients  declined  materially  from  1920  to  1921 
with  the  sharp  drop  in  farm  income,  even  though  fertilizer  prices  fell 
substantially.  A  somewhat  similar  thing  happened  during  the  major  depres¬ 
sion  of  the  1930's.  But  following  the  mere  moderate  reductions  in  farm 
income  after  19l|8  and  again  after  1952,  consumption  of  fertilizer  rose 
substantially,  although  prices  of  fertilizer  declined  only  slightly.  In 


1953  when  realized  gross  farm  income  declined  5  index  points  from  1952 
levels,  the  use  of  principal  plant  nutrients  increased  9  points  over  the 
preceding  year,  with  only  a  slight  decline  in  prices  of  fertilizer. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  increase  in  use  of  principal  plant 
nutrients  has  been  the  continued  rise  in  the  analysis  of  fertilizers. 
Although  the  quantity  of  all  fertilizers  used  was  about  61*0,000  ton3  less 
in  1953-5U  than  in  1952-53,  the  lower  tonnage  in  1953-5U  contained  nearly 
250,000  tons  more  plant  nutrients. 

But  aside  from  this,  farmers  apparently  consider  fertilizer  a 
relatively  good  buy  at  present  prices.  Farmers  spent  16  percent  more  for 
all  production  goods  and  services  in  195U  than  their  average  annual 
expenditures  for  such  things  in  19U7— U9 .  But  their  expenditures  for 
fertilizer  and  lime  went  up  5l  percent  between  19U7-U9  and  195U.  Compa¬ 
rable  increases  in  other  expenditures  over  that  period  were:  Hired 
labor,  6  percent;  feed,  seed,  and  livestock,  11  percent;  and  all  nonfarm 
commodities  used  in  farm  production,  16  percent. 

Quantities  of  nitrogen  (N)  and  potash  (KpO)  that  will  be  available 
for  use  as  fertilizer  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1956,  are  each  expected 
to  be  more  than  1*  percent  larger  than  during  the  preceding  year.  Supplies 
of  phosphoric  oxide  (P2O5)  in  1955-56  are  expected  to  be  about  the  same  as 
those  available  in  195U-55* 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  for  building  and  fencing  materials  were  1* 
percent  higher  in  mid-September  than  a  year  earlier.  The  increase  from 
June  195U  to  September  1955  amounted  to  a  little  more  than  5  percent. 
According  to  the  index  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  in 
the  15-month  period  wholesale  prices  of  building  materials  advanced  more 
than  8  percent.  Since  September,  however,  prices  of  lumber  have  dropped 
considerably  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

The  upswing  in  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  building  and  fencing 
materials  started  in  mid-195U  with  a  speedup  in  all  building  activity. 

It  followed  a  3-year  period  of  fairly  stable  prices  for  this  group  of 
items. 


In  concrete  terms  the  situation  looks  about  like  this:  In  1935-39 
the  average  farmer  could  buy  the  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  a 
typical  poultry  house  large  enough  for  200  layers  for  about  $300.  Now 
the  same  materials  would  cost  him  about  $81*0,  or  about  180  percent  more 
than  in  1 935-39.  He  could  buy  the  materials  for  a  typical  barbed-wire 
fence  (1*  strands  of  l*-point  wire  on  alternate  wood  and  steel  posts  set  1 
rod  apart)  for  about  60  cents  a  rod  in  1935-39.  At  present  prices  they 
would  cost  him  about  $1.53  a  rod,  or  about  155  percent  more  than  in  the 
prewar  period. 
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FARM  SUPPLIES 

Th^  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  miscellaneous  farm  sup¬ 
plies  was  5  points  (2  percent)  lower  on  September  15  than  a  year  earlier. 
It  was  13  percent  above  the  19k7-k9  average  and  89  percent  higher  than  in 
1935-39.  Baler  twine  and  wire,  binder  twine,  bale  ties,  and  containers 
are  important  items  in  this  category  of  farm  costs.  Prices  paid  for  these 
items  have  gone  up  relatively  less  than  the  average  for  all  production 
items  since  1 935-39. 


PESTICIDES 

Available  information  indicates  that  use  of  pesticides  was  some¬ 
what  greater  in  1955  than  in  195k.  More  rainfall  in  the  eastern  Cotton 
Belt  compared  with  a  year  earlier  increased  insect  infestation  and  also 
made  more  frequent  dusting  and  spraying  necessary  to  replace  the  insecti¬ 
cides  washed  off  by  the  rain.  Supplies  of  pesticides  were  sufficient  to 
meet  this  greater  demand,  and  early  indications  are  that  stocks  on  hand 
at  the  end  of  the  season  are  somewhat  higher  than  a  year  ago. 

Prices  of  pesticides  as  a  group  were  about  the  same  in  1955  as  in 
195k.  However,  manufacturers'  prices  of  benzene  hexachloride  currently 
are  about  10  percent  lower  than  last  January  and  prices  of  copper 
sulphate  are  about  kO  percent  higher. 

Although  changes  in  prices  since  195k  have  been  small,  the  decline 
in  prices  of  most  pesticides  in  the  last  few  years  has  been  substantial. 
Manufacturers'  prices  of  such  important  insecticides  as  benzene  hexachlo— 
ride  and  DDT  are  only  one— third  and  three-fifths  as  high,  respectively, 
as  they  were  in  the  fall  of  1951.  Other  insecticides,  such  as  aldrin, 
calcium  arsenate,  lindane,  and  toxaphene  are  also  lower.  Prices  of  some 
pesticides,  including  nicotine  sulphate  and  copper  sulphate,  are  somewhat 
higher  than  they  were  k  years  ago,  but  the  trend  in  prices  of  most  pesti¬ 
cides  has  been  downward. 

Use  of  pesticides  on  farms  has  increased  in  the  last  decade, 
warmers  spent  an  estimated  $250  million  for  pest-control  materials  and 
the  application  of  some  of  these  materials  by  custom  operators  in  1952, 
Net  acreage  sprayed  or  dusted  one  or  more  times  was  equal  to  one-sixth 
of  the  acreage  of  principal  crops  harvested  in  1952.  About  half  of  this 
acreage  was  sprayed  to  control  insects  and  diseases,  and  the  other  half 
for  control  of  weeds  and  brush.  Probably  less  than  5  percent  of  the 
acreage  was  sprayed  for  both  purposes. 


FARM  REAL  ESTATE 

Prices  of  farm  real  estate  continued  to  strengthen  in  most  areas 
of  the  country  during  the  first  half  of  1955.  Increases  of  2  percent  or 
more  occurred  in  three-fourths  of  the  States  during  the  k  months  ended 
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July  1.  The  national  index  of  average  value  per  acre  returned  to  129 
(19U7-U9=100) ,  a  point  reached  once  before  in  1952,  and  23  percent  above 
the  previous  peak  reached  in  1920* 

All  major  type -of-f arming  areas  in  the  eastern  two-thirds  of  the 
country,  except  the  hurley  tobacco  area,  showed  advances  in  farm  real 
estate  values  during  the  year  ended  July  1,  1955  (table  6) e  Largest 
gains  were  reported  in  the  Corn  Belt,  general  farming,  and  Lake  States 
dairy  regions.  Increases  were  more  moderate  in  the  eastern  and  central 
cotton,  and  eastern  dairy  areas.  Nationally,  values  increased  5  percent 
during  the  year. 

Although  land  values  in  most  areas  were  at  or  near  their  all-time 
peak  at  mid-1955,  all  other  items  used  in  farm  production,  except  ferti¬ 
lizer  and  motor  supplies,  have  increased  more  relative  to  the  1910-lh 
period  than  has  farm  real  estate.  Land  values  have  little  more  than 
doubled  since  1912-lU,  whereas  farm  wage  rates  have  increased  5-fold, 
building  materials  and  motor  vehicles  have  become  3-1/2  times  as  high, 
and  farm  machinery  and  livestock,  3  times  as  high. 

Land  values  (including  improvements)  also  have  increased  less 
than  prices  of  farm  commodities,  although  the  spread  has  narrowed  in 
recent  years  (fig.  5).  Land  values  lagged  behind  the  rise  in  commodity 
prices  from  19hl  to  1950,  but  since  then  they  have  continued  to  rise 
despite  the  downturn  in  commodity  prices.  Currently,  their  relationship 
is  about  the  same  as  in  19^0. 

Much  of  the  strength  shown  in  market  prices  for  farmland  in 
recent  years  stems  from  the  strong  demand  for  additional  acreage  needed 
to  make  more  efficient  use  of  labor  and  farm  machinery.  Greatly 
increased  farm  wage  rates  and  widespread  nonfarra  employment  opportuni¬ 
ties  have  provided  strong  incentives  for  greater  labor  efficiency  and 
have  helped  to  speed  up  the  farm-enlargement  process.  Preliminary  sum¬ 
maries  from  the  195U  Census  show,  for  example,  that  the  average  size  of 
farm  increased  nearly  10  percent  between  1950  and  195^.  Possibly  as 
many  as  500,000  farms  were  absorbed  by  farm  enlargement,  or  were  con¬ 
verted  to  nonfarm  uses  during  the  5-year  period. 

Renting  or  buying  additional  land  is  the  principal  means  by  vrhich 
individual  farmers  can  increase  their  acreages.  Only  a  limited  number 
of  such  opportunities  are  available  each  year,  and  farm  operators  have 
been  active  bidders  for  both  rental  tracts  and  land  that  was  for  sale. 
Farmers  as  a  group  (owner-operators  and  tenants)  bought  about  two-thirds 
of  all  farms  and  tracts  of  land  sold  during  195U-55,  and  nearly  a.  third 
of  all  purchases  were  for  farm  enlargement.  The  proportion  of  all 
transfers  that  were  bought  for  farm  enlargement  was  considerably  higher 
than  average  in  areas  where  the  greatest  gain  in  efficiency  can  be 
achieved  by  larger  farms.  This  was  evident  especially  in  the  winter 
wheat  and  eastern  Com  Belt  areas.  In  contrast,  farm  enlargement  has 
taken  place  at  a  slower  rate  in  dairy  and  some  other  areas  where  the 
rate  of  mechanization  has  been  less  rapid. 
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Table  6*-  Farm  Real  Estate:  Index  numbers  of  average  value 
per  acre,  and  related  data,  by  major  type-of -farming 
areas,  July  1955 y  with  comparisons 


Type -of -farming 
area 

March  1 

July 

Change 
July  1954 
to 

July  1955 

1952 

;  1953 
• 

• 

:  195^ 

• 

• 

1  1955  : 
•  • 

•  • 

1954  : 

• 

• 

1955 

Index 

;  CD 

ft 

a 

(1947-49.100) 

Percent 

Eastern  dairy 

125 

126 

120 

124 

123 

127 

/3 

Lake -States  dairy 

126 

127 

121 

124 

121 

128 

/6 

General  farming 

126 

125 

117 

122 

118 

125 

/6 

Eastern  Corn  Belt 

138 

140 

139 

145 

l4o 

149 

/6 

Western  Corn  Belt 

133 

130 

126 

132 

128 

137 

/7 

Winter  wheat 

137 

129 

128 

137 

130 

137 

Spring  wheat 

136 

137 

136 

138 

135 

143 

/6 

Eastern  cotton 

122 

128 

121 

121 

122 

123 

/I 

Central  cotton 

131 

132 

125 

125 

127 

131 

/3 

Texas -Oklahoma  cotton 

131 

127 

118 

124 

127 

135 

/6 

Burley  tobacco 

131 

131 

122 

115 

124 

118 

-5 

Eastern  tobacco 

132 

137 

1 24 

135 

138 

139 

/1 

Figure  5 
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Cash  Rents 

Although  the  practice  of  renting  a  whole  farm  for  cash  has 
declined  steadily  in  recent  decades,  nearly  two-fifths  of  all  tenants  in 
the  North  Central  States  pay  cash  for  hay  and  pastureland  in  addition  to 
a  share  of  the  crops  grown  on  other  land.  Whether  such  cash  rents  are 
to  be  paid,  and  their  amounts,  are  often  bargaining  points  in  a  farm 
lease.  On  the  average,  however,  cash  rent  per  acre  has  remained  a  rela¬ 
tively  constant  proportion  of  the  market  value  of  rented  land  since  1952. 
Stated  differently,  cash  rents  have  increased  at  about  the  same  rate  as 
have  market  values,  and,  like  land  values,  they  were  at  or  near  record 
levels  in  most  of  the  North  Central  States  in  1955*  In  all  States,  the 
amount  of  cash  rent  paid  for  farmland  was  about  normal  in  relation  to 
the  market  value  of  rented  land.  The  ratio  of  gross  cash  rent  to  value 
shown  in  tables  7  and  8  applied  to  the  estimated  market  value  of  the 
land  on  a  particular  farm  is  a  general  guide  as  to  what  the  land  would 
have  rented  for  in  1955* 


INTEREST,  TAXES  AND  INSURANCE 

Mortgage  Interest 

Interest  payments  on  farm-mortgage  (real  estate)  debt  may  reach 
$UUO  million  in  1956.  This  would  be  about  7  percent  above  the  #Ull 
million  estimated  for  1955.  Farm-mortgage  debt,  which  is  increasing  in 
1955  at  a  somewhat  higher  rate  than  in  recent  years,  is  expected  to 
exceed  $9.0  billion  on  January  1,  1956,  and  to  continue  upward  during 
that  year.  A  total  of  $9.0  billion  on  January  1,  1956,  would  be  about 
10  percent  above  the  beginning  of  1955* 

Interest  rates  on  farm  mortgages  appear  to  be  relatively  stable 
after  softening  slightly  in  195U .  The  outlook  is  for  steady  to  slightly 
firmer  rates  during  the  next  few  months.  The  usual  keen  competition  be¬ 
tween  lenders  appears  to  have  sharpened  somewhat  in  recent  months.  This 
highly  competitive  situation  may  serve  to  hold  interest  rates  on  farm- 
mortgage  loans  in  1956  near  present  levels.  As  a  result,  increases  in 
mortgage  interest  payments  are  expected  to  be  essentially  a  function  of 
increases  in  farm-mortgage  debt. 

Non-Real -Estate  Interest 

Interest  payments  on  short-term,  non-real-estate  loans  in  1955 
may  total  as  much  as  10  percent  more  than  in  195U,  mainly  because  of  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  credit  used.  The  average  amount  of  each  loan 
has  increased  and  more  farmers  have  probably  used  credit  this  year. 
Interest  rates,  however,  have  also  risen  slightly  because  of  tighter  money 
market  conditions.  For  1956,  interest  rates  are  expected  to  remain  near 
current  levels,  and  no  great  change  in  the  amount  of  non-real-estate 
credit  used  by  farmers  is  in  prospect  for  the  near  future. 
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Table  7.-  Cash  rent  per  acre  for  farms  rented  wholly  for  cash,  and  ratio 
of  gross  rent  to  value.  North  Central  States,  1952-55  1/ 


State 

Cash  rent 

per  acre 

Ratio  gross 

rent  to 

value 

:  1921.:- 

1954  : 

1955 

1952  : 

1953  : 

1qs4  ? 

iQqc; 

Dollars 

Dollars  Dollars  Dollars 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent  Perrerrh 

Ohio 

9.30 

9.30 

9.70 

10.45 

5.4 

5.6 

5.2 

5.4 

Indiana 

12.50 

13.00 

13.85 

12.95 

6.0 

6.5 

6.9 

5 .8 

Illinois 

14.70 

15.10 

15.90 

16.50 

5.4 

5.5 

5  *6 

5 .6 

Michigan 

8.25 

8.90 

9.10 

9.00 

6.2 

6.1 

6.5 

6.4 

Wisconsin 

10.40 

11.20 

10.80 

11.30 

7.6 

8.3 

8.7 

8  1 

Minnesota 

8.65 

9.30 

9.45 

9.90 

6.3 

6.8 

6.9 

6.8 

Iowa 

12.65 

13.35 

13.50 

14.05 

5.5 

5.9 

6.1 

6  0 

Missouri 

6.80 

6.80 

6.70 

7.10 

6.7 

7.1 

6.8 

6  8 

North  Dakota 

2.80 

2.75 

3.00 

2.70 

7.5 

7.2 

7.6 

7.6 

South  Dakota 

4.40 

4.20 

4.10 

4.30 

7.0 

6.8 

7.1 

7.5 

Nebraska 

6.00 

5.40 

5.90 

6.50 

5.9 

5.7 

6.1 

f 

6.4 

Kansas 

l/  Estimates  s 

5.70 

unrolled 

5.85 

bv  rrnm  r 

5.40 

onArf  P-ra 

5.65 

6.6 

6.5 

6.4 

6.1 

indicated. 


Table  8.-  Cash  rent  per  acre  for  pas tur eland  and  ratio  of  gross 
rent  to  value.  North  Central  States,  1952-55  l/ 


State 

Cash  rent 

per  acre 

Ratio  gross 

rent  to  value 

1952  : 

-i 953  : 

1954  : 

1955 

1952  : 

1953 

:  1954 

:  1955 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Ohio 

5.70 

5.30 

6.50 

6.60 

5.4 

5.4 

5.1 

5 .2 

Indiana 

7.15 

6.40 

6.95 

6.90 

4.6 

3.9 

4.5 

Illinois 

7.10 

7.40 

7.65 

7.60 

3.4 

3.3 

3.4 

^  •  j 

3.6 

Michigan 

3.25 

3.00 

3.40 

3.45 

5.9 

5.3 

5 .6 

5 .6 

Wisconsin 

4.40 

4.40 

4.50 

5.40 

7.5 

7.9 

8  j6 

Q.l 

Minnesota 

4.70 

4.90 

5.10 

5.05 

6.4 

6.4 

6 .6 

6.6 

Iowa 

8.00 

7.95 

8.05 

8.25 

5.2 

5.2 

5.4 

5.1 

Missouri 

4.50 

4.50 

4.20 

**.35 

5.8 

6.3 

6.0 

5 .7 

North  Dakota 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.15 

5.0 

5.4 

5.5 

5.5 

South  Dakota 
Nebraska 

1.70 

3.50 

1.75 

3.75 

1.80 

3.65 

1.90 

3.90 

4.7 

5.6 

5.1 

5.8 

5.5 

5.7 

5.6 

5.8 

Kansas 

3.35 

3.20 

3.20 

3.45 

5.9 

5.3 

5.8 

5.8 

~  1/  Estimates  supplied  by  crop  reporters,  as  of  April  1,  for  calendar  years 
indicated .  J 
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Eecause  of  the  increase  in  outstanding  non-real-estate  loans, 
interest  costs  rose  during  1955  in  nearly  all  areas.  The  largest  credit 
expansion  was  in  the  two  North  Central  regions  where  the  financing  of 
record  numbers  of  feeder  cattle  was  an  important  factor.  The  rise  in 
loans  was  the  smallest  in  the  East  and  West  South  Central  States  where 
acreage  controls  on  cotton  may  have  reduced  the  amount  of  production 
credit  needed. 

Property  Taxes 

Total  taxes  levied  on  farm  real  and  personal  property  in  the 
United  States  in  1955 ,  payable  largely  in  1956,  are  expected  to  increase 
again  this  year.  Preliminary  data  indicate  a  rise  of  5  percent. 

Department  of  Commerce  data  show  that  State  and  local  governments 
as  a  whole  spent  about  9  percent  more  in  the  first  2  quarters  of  1955 
than  they  did  a  year  earlier.  Inquiries  in  various  States  suggest  that 
the  major  reason  for  this  increase  is  found  in  the  growing  costs  of  educa¬ 
tion.  The  data  thus  far  received,  however,  indicate  that  rural  areas  are 
not  experiencing  as  rapid  a  rise  in  these  costs  as  are  urban  areas. 

Taxes  paid  on  farm  real  estate  in  the  United  States  in  1955  (levied 
in  195U)  totaled  $906  million.  Payments  in  1956  are  expected  to  be  about 
£950  million.  The  amount  paid  in  1955  was  about  53  percent  greater  than 
the  average  for  the  period  19U7-U9.  It  is  anticipated  that  payments  in 
1956  will  be  about  60  percent  higher  than  the  average  for  this  period. 

Taxes  paid  per  acre  on  farm  real  estate  averaged  $0.85  in  1955* 
Based  on  the  average  for  the  period  1910-lii,  the  index  of  taxes  paid  per 
acre  in  1955  was  U09.  When  compared  with  average  payments  for  the 
period  19U7-U9,  the  index  was  152.  Indexes  for  the  year  1956  will 
probably  be  about  U30  and  160,  respectively. 

Taxes  paid  on  personal  property  of  farmers  in  1956  (levied  in 
1955)  probably  will  increase  about  5  percent — the  same  as  for  farm  real 
estate.  This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  change  reported  in  the  last  2 
years,  in  which  farm  personal  property  taxes  decreased  1*  percent  and  1 
percent,  respectively. 

Livestock  represents  about  half  the  value  of  all  farm  personal 
property  assessments.  Changes  in  this  category  strongly  influence  the 
total.  In  most  States,  livestock  assessments  made  as  of  January  1,  1953, 
were  drastically  reduced  from  their  peak  assessment  level  of  the  year 
before;  further  reductions  were  made  in  some  States  in  195U,  but  also  in 
195U,  a  number  of  States  increased  livestock  assessments* 

Generally,  taxes  paid  in  1956  will  be  based  upon  assessments  as 
of  January  1,  1955.  Although  data  are  not  yet  available,  assessed  values 
per  head  of  livestock  on  that  date  are  expected  to  remain  virtually 
unchanged  from  a  year  earlier.  Total  valuations  probably  will  be 
slightly  higher  because  of  the  increase  in  livestock  numbers  during  195U» 
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As  a  result,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  taxes  paid  on  personal  property 
will  increase  in  proportion  to  changes  in  the  tax  rate. 

Taxes  paid  on  farm  personal  property  totaled  $22k  million  in 
1955.  It  is  anticipated  that  these  payments  will  approximate  #235  mil¬ 
lion  in  1956.  These  1956  payments  will  be  some  90  percent  higher  than 
the  average  of  19k7-k9. 

On  a  typical  160-acre  hog-dairy  farm  in  the  Corn  Belt,  taxes 
payable  on  farm  real  estate  were  $360  in  195k  and  $376  in  1955.  It  is 
expected  that  these  taxes  will  increase  to  $391  in  1956.  Personal 
property  tax  payments  amounted  to  $117  on  such  farms  in  195k  and  $116  in 
1955.  An  increase  to  about  $122  is  expected  in  1956. 

Insurance 


The  expenditures  of  farmers  for  property  insurance  in  1955  prob¬ 
ably  will  be  higher  than  in  either  1953  or  195k.  Even  though  insurable 
farm  property  values  do  not  rise  in  1955*  farmers  who  renew  their 
policies  during  the  year  will  tend  to  increase  their  insurance  because 
of  the  prevalence  of  underinsurance.  Premium  costs,  therefore,  will 
tend  to  rise  for  some  time. 

Information  is  not  available  for  all  classes  of  insurance  companies 
and  types  of  farm  property,  but  the  insurance  carried  by  farm  mutual  fire 
insurance  companies  (about  a  third  of  which  also  offer  wind  insurance) 
has  increased  steadily  in  recent  years— 7  percent  in  1953  and  6  percent 
in  195k.  The  increased  assessments  paid  by  farmers  to  these  companies 
have  been  due  primarily  to  increases  in  amounts  of  insurance  carried  and 
the  addition  of  coverage  against  windstorm,  rather  than  to  increases  in 
rates  charged  for  fire  insurance.  Their  assessment  rates  averaged  about 
26.5  cents  per  $100  of  insurance  in  195k,  compared  with  25.1  cents  in 
1953. 


In  195k,  losses  paid  by  these  companies  averaged  l6.k  cents  per 
$100  of  insurance  in  force,  compared  with  lk. 8  cents  in  1953.  In  195k, 
operating  expenses  amounted  to  7.5  cents,  compared  with  7.8  cents  in 
1953.  Therefore,  the  total  cost  (losses  plus  operating  expenses) 
amounted  to  23.9  cents  in  195k,  compared  with  22.6  cents  in  1953.  The 
difference  between  the  "cost"  and  assessment  income  was  used  to  build  up 
company  safety  funds,  which  belong  to  members  and  are  used  to  stabilize 
assessment  rates  between  years. 

Mainly  because  of  drought,  indemnities  paid  to  farmers  during  1955 
by  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  are  expected  to  exceed  premium 
collections.  On  the  other  hand,  the  damage  to  growing  crops  by  hail  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  was  about  average,  but  because  of  the  increase  in  insurance 
carried  by  farmers,  the  net  cost  of  crop— hail  insurance  will  be  greater 
than  in  195k  and  in  most  other  recent  years.  Except  for  sales  by  three 
State  hail  departments  (North  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Colorado),  crop-hail 
insurance  is  sold  by  private  insurance  companies. 
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COST  SITUATION  ON  21  TYPES  OF  FARMS 

There  have  been  substantial  differences  by  type  of  farm  in  the 
trend  of  farm  cost  rates  and  of  costs  per  unit  of  production  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  These  differences  are  partially  explained  by  the 
fact  that  certain  expenditure  items  are  relatively  more  important  on 
some  types  of  farms  than  on  others,  and  adjustments  to  reduce  costs  have 
been  possible  to  a  greater  extent  on  some  types  than  on  others. 

Change  in  Cost  Rates 

Annual  estimates  of  costs  and  returns  are  available  for  several 
important  types  of  farms  in  21  different  areas.  Cash  expenditures  in 
1951;  for  goods  and  services  used  in  production  on  these  farms  are 
presented  in  table  9* 

Expenditures  for  power  and  machinery,  including  custom  work  hired, 
accounted  for  less  than  25  percent  of  all  production  expenditures  in 
1951;  on  some  types  of  farms  but  for  more  than  65  percent  on  others 
(table  10).  Expenditures  for  hired  labor  ranged  from  a  low  of  5  percent 
to  a  high  of  38  percent.  Expenditures  for  feed  ranged  from  a  low  of 
less  than  1  percent  to  a  high  of  38  percent. 

The  differing  trends  in  farm  cost  rates  and  the  differences  among 
farms  in  the  relative  importance  of  various  cost  items  help  to  explain 
why  the  index  of  prices  paid  for  goods  and  services  used  in  production 
has  increased  more  on  some  types  of  farms  in  recent  years  than  on  others 
(fig.  6).  On  irrigated  cotton  farms  in  the  High  Plains  area  of  Texas, 
for  example,  cost  rates  were  5  percent  higher  in  1951;  than  in  19U7-U9, 
whereas  on  cash-grain  farms  in  the  Corn  Belt  they  were  22  percent 
higher. 


Another  reason  for  the  differences  among  farms  in  the  trend  of 
farm  costs  is  the  fact  that  there  are  important  regional  differences  in 
the  trend  of  some  cost  rates.  Farm  wage  rates  in  one  central  north¬ 
eastern  dairy  area,  for  example,  were  1*2  percent  higher  in  195U  than  in 
19U7-U9,  whereas  on  cotton  farms,  wage  rates  tended  to  change  little  or 
to  be  lower  (table  11). 

Cost  per  Unit  of  Production 

Cost  per  unit  of  production  was  higher  on  all  21  types  of  farms 
in  1951;  than  in  19U7-U9  (fig.  7).  Increases  ranged  from  1  percent  on 
northeastern  dairy  and  northwestern  wheat-pea  farms  to  1;0  percent  on 
Southern  Piedmont  cotton  farms. 

Dissimilar  changes  in  cost  rates,  in  crop  yields  and  in  overall 
efficiency  help  to  explain  why  costs  increased  more  on  some  farms  than 
on  others  (table  12).  For  example,  cost  per  unit  of  production  increased 
only  1  percent  on  wheat-pea  farms  in  Washington  and  Idaho  despite  a 
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PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS 

1954  vs.  1947-49 

TYPE  OF  FARM*  %  INCREASE 

♦  0  10  20 

CASH- GRAIN,  CORN  BELT . 

TOBACCO -LIVESTOCK,  KENTUCKY- 

TOBACCO- COTTON,  N.  CAROLINA 

WHEAT-PEA,  WASHINGTON- IDAHO- 

CATTLE  RANCHES,  N.  PLAINS- 

DAIRY,  EASTERN  WISCONSIN . 

DAIRY,  WESTERN  WISCONSIN . 

SHEEP  RANCHES,  N.  PLAINS . 

WHEAT-CORN- LIVESTOCK,  N.  PLAINS . 

WHEAT-  SMALL  GRAIN  -  LI  VESTOCK,  N.  PLAINS- 

CATTLE  RANCHES,  INTERMOUNTAIN 

COTTON,  DELTA  OF  MISSISSIPPI 

HOG- DAIRY,  CORN  BELT . 

WHEAT- ROUGHAGE- LIVESTOCK,  N.  PLAINS-- 

HOG- BEEF  RAISING,  CORN  BELT 

COTTON,  BLACK  PRAIRIE,  TEXAS 

DAIRY,  CENTRAL  NORTHEAST- 

COTTON,  SOUTHERN  PIEDMONT- 

COTTON,  HIGH  PLAINS,  TEXAS0 

HOG- BEEF  FATTENING,  CORN  BELT 

COTTON,  HIGH  PLAINS,  TEXAS A- 

GOODS  AND  SERVICES  USED  IN  PRODUCTION.  INCLUDING  TAXES  AND  WAGES 


* COMMERCIAL  FAMILY  -  OPER  ATED 
U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NONIRRICATED  A IRRIGATED 

NEC.  55  (  10  1-  755  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 


Figure  6 
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COST  PER  UNIT  OF  PRODUCTION 

1954  vs.  1947-49 

.  %  INCREASE 

TYPE  OF  FARM*  q  20 

COTTON,  SOUTHERN  PIEDMONT  . 

WHEAT- SMALL  GRAIN- LIVESTOCK,  N.  PLAINS- 

COTTON,  BLACK  PRAIRIE,  TEXAS . 

WHEAT- ROUGHAGE- LIVESTOCK,  N.  PLAINS  •••■ 

CASH  GRAIN,  CORN  BELT . 

COTTON,  HIGH  PLAINS,  TEXAS0 
WHEAT- CORN- LIVESTOCK,  N.  PLAINS 
TOBACCO -COTTON,  N.  CAROLINA 

SHEEP  RANCHES,  N.  PLAINS . 

HOG- BEEF  RAISING,  CORN  BELT 
CATTLE  RANCHES,  INTERMOUNTAIN 
COTTON,  HIGH  PLAINS,  TEXAS A 
TOBACCO -LIVESTOCK,  KENTUCKY 

DAIRY,  EASTERN  WISCONSIN . 

HOG- BEEF  FATTENING,  CORN  BELT 
COTTON,  DELTA  OF  MISSISSIPPI 

CATTLE  RANCHES,  N.  PLAINS . 

HOG- DAIRY,  CORN  BELT . 

DAIRY,  WESTERN  WISCONSIN . 

DAIRY,  CENTRAL  NORTHEAST . 

WHEAT-PEA,  WASHINGTON- IDAHO 


^COMMERCIAL  FAMILY -OPERATED 
U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NOMIRRICATED  ^IRRIGATED 

NEG.  55  (  10  )-  753  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 


Figure  7 


Table  12.-  Cost  of  production,  and  related  data,  specified  types  of  farms,  195h 
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19-percent  increase  in  cost  rates  largely  because  crop  yields  increased 
39  percent.  On  northeastern  dairy  farms,  where  cost  rates  increased  9 
percent  and  cost  per  unit  of  production  increased  only  1  percent,  crop 
yields  increased  13  percent  and  net  farm  production  increased  26  percent. 

On  Southern  Piedmont  cotton  farms,  where  cost  rates  increased  8 
percent  and  cost  per  unit  of  production  increased  i*0  percent,  crop  yields 
declined  15  percent  and  net  farm  production  fell  27  percent  from  19U7-U9 
levels.  Dry  weather  and  the  restoration  of  cotton  acreage  allotments 
were  contributing  factors. 


Costs  and  Returns  on  U  Selected  Types  of  Farms  in  1955 

Net  incomes  of  all  farm  operators  are  expected  to  average  lower  in 
1955  than  in  195k,  but  this  is  not  necessarily  true  for  individual 
farmers  or  even  for  groups  of  farmers  who  have  been  favored  this  year 
with  better  weather  and  higher  crop  yields  or  higher  prices  for  their 
specific  products, 

A  summary  of  changes  in  incomes  and  costs  on  h  types  of  farms  is 
shown  in  table  13.  Of  these  U  types,  3  had  higher  net  incomes  in  1955 
than  in  195U.  For  wheat  and  cotton  farms,  higher  net  incomes  were  the 
result  of  greatly  improved  crop  yields  from  the  low  levels  of  1951*.  On 
dairy  farms  in  the  central  Northeast,  higher  net  incomes  were  due  chiefly 
to  higher  prices  received  for  milk  and  lower  prices  paid  for  feed.  The 
decline  in  incomes  on  hog-dairy  farms  was  due  primarily  to  lower  prices 
for  hogs. 

These  U  types  of  farms  are  not  intended  to  represent  a  cross- 
section  of  all  farms  in  the  country.  But  they  do  illustrate  the  effects 
of  different  changes  in  climatic  and  economic  environment  on  net  incomes 
of  selected  groups  of  farmers.  In  planning  for  1956,  farmers  on  each  of 
these  and  other  types  of  farms  will  be  faced  with  a  different  set  of 
circumstances. 

In  1955  net  incomes  on  commercial  family-operated  cotton  farms  in 
tne  Southern  Piedmont  will  be  higher  than  they  were  in  19U7 -1*9.  For  the 
other  3  types  of  farms  illustrated,  net  incomes  in  1955  will  be  lower 
than  in  191*7-1*9.  Operating  expenses  on  all  1*  types  are  currently  above 
those  of  19U7-u9.  Only  on  cotton  farms  and  northeastern  dairy  farms  are 
gross  incomes  above  the  191*7-1*9  average. 

Dairy  Farms.  Central  Northeast 

On  dairy  farms  in  the  central  Northeast,  net  farm  incomes  in  1955 
are  expected  to  be  about  5  percent  above  those  of  1951*.  Both  gross 
incomes  and  operating  expenses  are  expected  to  be  slightly  higher  than 
m  195a,  but  gross  incomes  are  expected  to  rise  more  than  expenses. 

Net  production  on  these  farms  will  be  slightly  lower  in  1955  than 
in  1951*  largely  because  of  lower  hay  yields.  But  production  of  milk  per 
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Table  13.-  Cost  and  returns,  selected  types  of  farms,  195U  and  1955 

compared  with  19li7-li9 


Type  of  farm 

Unit 

Average 
19U7-U9  ; 

Percent  of  19h7-h9 

195U  ;  1955  1/ 

• 

Dairy  farms,  Central  Northeast: 

Gross  farm  income 

Dollar 

8,822 

102 

10U 

Operating  expense 

do. 

1*,930 

115 

116 

Net  farm  income 

do. 

3,892 

85 

90 

Cows,  2  years  and  over 

Number 

21.9 

113 

116 

Prices  paid  (19li7-h9=100) 

Percent 

100 

109 

109 

Net  farm  production  (19U7  — U9=100 ) 

do. 

100 

126 

12h 

Hog-dairy  farms.  Com  Belt: 

Gross  farm  income 

Dollar 

10,191 

118 

lOh 

Operating  expense 

do. 

U,552 

129 

131 

Net  farm  income 

do. 

5,639 

110 

83 

Pork  produced 

100  pounds 

208.2 

113 

118 

Prices  paid  (19U7-U 9=100) 

Percent 

100 

111 

111; 

Net  farm  production  (I9h7-U9=100) 

do. 

100 

12U 

128 

Cotton  farms.  Southern  Piedmont: 

Gross  farm  income 

Dollar 

3,581 

76 

100 

Operating  expense 

do. 

2,016 

86 

91 

Net  farm  income 

do. 

1,565 

63 

112 

Cotton 

Acre 

18.5 

69 

62 

Other  crops 

do. 

U2.5 

86 

87 

Prices  paid  (19U7  — b 9=100) 

Percent 

100 

108 

112 

Net  farm  production  (19U7-U9=100) 

do. 

100 

73 

101 

Wheat-small  grain-livestock  farms. 

Northern  Plains: 

Gross  farm  income 

Dollar 

10,801 

71 

95 

Operating  expense 

do. 

U,U78 

115 

121 

Net  farm  income 

do. 

6,323 

Uo 

77 

Wheat 

Acre 

217 

77 

70 

Other  crops 

do. 

185 

133 

11*3 

Fallow  land 

do. 

87 

119 

131 

Prices  paid  (19ii7-U9=100) 

Percent 

100 

115 

116 

Net  farm  production  (!9U7-h9=100) 

do. 

100 

87 

120 

l/  Tentative  estimates. 
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farm  Trill  be  about  5  percent  above  1 951*.  Also,  the  price  received  for 

is  expected  to  average  about  $0,10  per  hundredweight  above  a  year 
earlier* 


Although  total  operating  expenses  did  not  change  appreciably  from 
195u  to  1955,  some  change  occurred  for  individual  items.  Feed  costs 
were  lower  because  of  lower  prices.  Costs  of  several  other  items  were 
higher  in  1955,  because  of  higher  prices  or  because  of  an  increase  in 
volume  of  business.  Real  estate  taxes  continued  to  rise  in  1955. 

Hog-Dairy  Farms,  Corn  Belt 


Net  farm  incomes  on  hog-dairy  farms  in  the  Corn  Belt  are  expected 
to  average  about  $1*,700  in  1955,  or  21*  percent  below  1951*.  Most  of  the 
reduction  in  income  is  due  to  a  30-percent  drop  in  the  average  price 
received  for  hogs  and  smaller  declines  in  prices  of  corn  and  butterfat. 
Net  farm  production  in  1955  averaged  about  3  percent  above  1951*. 
Operating  expenses  rose  about  2  percent. 


Prices  paid  for  goods  and  services  used  in  production  remained 
unchanged  from  1951*  to  1955.  Because  of  the  increase  in  net  production, 
costs  per  unit  of  production  declined  about  1  percent.  However,  the 
big  drop  in  hog  prices  and  the  smaller  declines  in  prices  of  other  prod¬ 
ucts  caused  prices  received  for  all  products  to  drop  about  16  percent, 
per at ing  expenses  per  farm  continued  to  move  up  largely  because  of 
greater  livestock  production. 


Cotton  Farms.  Southern  Piedmont 

If  October  15  prices  of  cotton  lint  and  cottonseed  hold  for  the 
rest  of  the  year,  net  farm  incomes  on  Southern  Piedmont  cotton  farms 
will  probably  average  about  $1,750,  or  about  75  percent  above  1951*. 

Lhis  large  increase  in  net  farm  incomes  will  be  due  almost  entirely  to 
more  favorable  weather  in  1955  than  in  1951*.  The  yield  of  cotton  per 
acre  will  be  the  highest  on  record—  l*ll*  pounds.  The  next  highest  was 
3U5  pounds  in  191*8.  The  yield  of  com  in  1955,  27.5  bushels  per  acre, 
also  was  the  highest  on  record.  Although  yields  in  the  area  have 
trended  upward,  because  of  improved  practices  such  as  increased  fertili¬ 
zation,  better  insect  control,  and  improved  varieties,  there  is  no 

°f  marked  changes  in  practices  since  controls  were 

reestablished  in  1951*. 


Despite  the  reduced  acreage  of  cotton  in  1955,  total  production 
of  cotton  will  be  the  highest  since  1951.  Net  farm  production  on  these 
was  }  P®rcent  above  the  191*7-1*9  average  and  the  highest  since 
rema*  d^dl°f  ^  1&nd  taken  out  of  cotton  in  this  area  since  1953  has 


Assuming  that  the  October  price  of  cotton  holds  for  the  rest  of 
ln  1^fr;  th*  “da*  °f Pr,ices  received  (191*7-1*9-100)  will  drop  from  105 

lOS1!5^!!?  "  10  1955  Whlle  the  ind6X  °f  PriC6S  Paid  Wil1  inc rease  from 
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Wheat-Small  Grain-Livestock  Farms,  Northern  Plains 

In  1955,  net  farm  incomes  on  wheat-small  grain-livestock  farms 
are  expected  to  be  nearly  twice  as  high  as  they  were  in  195U.  Most  of 
the  increase  is  due  to  much  higher  yields  of  wheat  in  1955.  Yields  of 
durum  wheat  in  1955  averaged  13.0  bushels  per  acre  compared  with  3.5 
bushels  in  195k.  Similarly,  yields  of  other  spring  wheat  were  lU.l 
bushels  per  acre  compared  with  8.6  bushels  in  195U.  Yields  of  other 
crops  were  slightly  higher. 

Prices  received  are  expected  to  average  about  5  percent  lower  in 
1 955  compared  with  a  year  earlier.  With  durum  wheat  selling  above  sup¬ 
port  prices  and  more  durum  to  sell  in  1955,  greater  receipts  from  the 
sale  of  durum  offset  to  some  extent  the  lower  prices  for  most  other  com¬ 
modities.  Net  production  per  farm  in  1955  will  be  more  than  a  third 
above  that  in  195U.  In  addition  to  higher  crop  yields,  farms  are  slightly 
larger  and  livestock  production  also  is  larger. 

Operating  expenses  per  farm  in  1955  will  average  about  5  percent 
above  195U,  whereas  prices  paid  are  expected  to  rise  about  1  percent. 

Most  of  the  increase  in  costs  results  from  the  larger  harvesting  and 
hauling  costs  that  are  associated  with  greater  production.  Real  estate 
taxes  will  be  higher  in  1955,  but  expenditures  for  hired  labor  will  be 
lower  because  less  hired  labor  was  used* 
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GENERAL  SITUATION 

Prices  and  cost  rates  paid  by  farmers  for  goods  and  services  used  in 
production  average  about  the  same  this  spring  as  they  did  a  year  ago.  Prices 
paid  for  industrial  commodities  in  general,  farm  wage  rates,  and  taxes  are 
higher  while  prices  paid  for  feed,  seed  and  livestock  are  lower.  However, 
prices  paid  for  production  items  that  originate  on  farms  have  increased  some¬ 
what  in  recent  months. 

How  cost  rates  this  spring  compare  with  those  of  a  year  ago  follow: 


Farm  real  estate  taxes  per  acre  . Up  6  percent 

Motor  vehicle  prices  (March  15)  . Up  5  » 

Wage  rates  (April  1)  . Up  U  " 

Building  and  fencing  materials  (March  15)  . Up  h  n 

Farm  machinery  prices  (March  15)  . Up  U  " 

Farm  real  estate  prices  (March  1)  . Up  3  n 

Farm  supplies  (March  15)  . Up  1  " 

Motor  supplies  (March  15)  . Up  1  " 

Fertilizer  (April  15)  . Down  2  " 

Feed  (April  15)  . Down  7  " 

Feeder  livestock  (April  15)  .  Down  11  n 

Seed  (April  15)  . Down  18  " 


Although  prices  paid  for  feed,  seed,  and  livestock  have  declined  while 
prices  paid  for  industrial  items  have  increased  in  recent  years,  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  these  two  groups  of  prices  is  similar  to  the  relationship  between 
them  before  World  War  H . 
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Cost-Price  Relationship 

The  relationship  between  farm  production  cost  rates  and  prices  received 
by  farmers  is  somewhat  less  favorable  to  farmers  this  spring  than  it  was  a 
year  ago.  Record  crop  yields  in  195$,  heavy  marke tings  of  both  cattle  and 
hogs,  and  further  accumulation  of  surplus  stocks  have  all  contributed  to  the 
downward  pressure  on  farm  commodity  prices  during  the  past  year.  However, 
the  situation  has  improved  slightly  since  December. 

Production  Expenses 

Production  expenses  of  U.  S.  farm  operators  were  about  1  percent 
higher  in  1955  than  in  193>U.  Farm  mortgage  interest  payments  were  up  9 
percent  whereas  livestock  purchases,  farm  real -estate  taxes,  and  depreciation 
charges  on  capital  items  were  up  6,  5,  and  U  percent,  respectively.  About 
three-fourths  of  the  total  increase  in  these  a  items  was  offset  by  a  6-percent 
decline  in  expenditures  for  feed  which  resulted  chiefly  from  a  substantial 
drop  in  prices  of  feed  grains. 

Present  and  Prewar  Cost  Situations  Compared 

Since  19U0  all  major  categories  of  farm  operators'  production  expenses 
have  increased  although  at  different  rates  (fig.  1).  The  overall  advance 
has  been  from  about  $6.7  billion  in  19U0  to  about  $22. h  billion  in  1955,  an 
increase  of  about  232  percent.  Depreciation  charges  on  capital  items,  in¬ 
cluding  machinery  and  buildings,  have  increased  the  most,  about  UOO  percent. 
Farm  mortgage  interest  payments,  on  the  other  hand,  have  increased  the  least, 
only  1*0  percent. 

Changes  in  cost  rates  and  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  goods  and  services 
used  in  production  during  this  period  (fig.  2)  explain  only  part  of  the 
changes  In  farmers'  production  expenses.  For  example,  despite  a  35-percent 
increase  in  farm  output  and  a  300-percent  increase  in  farm  wage  rates,  total 
wages  paid  to  farm  workers  increased  only  203  percent.  And,  although  prices 
paid  for  fertilizer  and  lime  *increased  55  and  22  percent,  respectively,  total 
expenditures  for  fertilizer  and  lime  increased  nearly  300  percent. 

Revolutionary  changes  in  farming  methods  have  greatly  changed  the  use 
of  various  resources.  The  number  of  hired  workers  has  declined  about  29 
percent  but  the  total  use  of  plant  nutrients  has  increased  about  270  percent. 

A  given  level  of  farm  output  is  now  produced  on  fewer  farms,  with  less  land, 
fewer  workers,  and  fewer  work  animals  but  with  considerably  more  machinery 
and  fertilizer  (fig.  3).  Many  other  improved  practices  haVe  been  adopted  also. 

Farmers  depend  a  great  deal  more  on  nonfarm  goods  and  services  than 
they  did  formerly.  Since  19U0  they  have  tended  to  increase  their  use  of  the 
input  f actors  that  have  gone  up  the  least  in  price,  such  as  fertilizer,  and 
to  reduce  their  use  of  the  inputs  that  have  gone  up  the  most,  such  as  hired 
labor.  By  mAlrfng  these  changes,  individual  farmers  have  been  able  to  in¬ 
crease  their  net  returns  over  what  they  would  have  been  otherwise.  In  the 
process,  they  have  increased  total  output  substantially,  but  they  have  also 
increased  their  total  cash  outlay. 
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Figure  1 


COST  RATES  AND  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS 
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Figure  2 
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Figure  3 


Nev  Technology 

Farmers  are  still  adjusting  to  changes  in  farm  cost  rates  and  to  new 
technology.  Some  of  the  more  recent  developments,  including  the  increased 
use  of  nitrogen  fertilizer,  bulk  milk  tanks,  and  medicated  feeds,  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  greater  detail  later  in  this  issue. 

The  combined  effect  of  these  and  other  changes  on  costs  of  production 
on  23  important  types  Of  farms  since  19U7— U9  is  also  presented.  Apparently 
on  some  types  of  farms,  increased  operating  efficiency  has  kept  cost  per 
unit  of  production  from  increasing  as  fast  as  the  index  of  prices  paid.  On 
other  types  of  farms,  this  has  not  been  the  case.  JLess  favorable  weather 
in  some  areas  and  substantial  increases  in  capital  charges  generally  have 
tended  to  offset  the  effects  of  more  efficient  methods  on  unit  costs  of 
production. 


FARM  LABOR 

Farm  wage  rates  are  higher  this  spring  than  they  were  a  year  ago  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  On  April  1,  1956,  the  United  States  average  was 
U.3  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier  (table  1).  The  greatest  increases 
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Table  1.-  Average  farm  wage  rates,  April  1,  1956,  compared  with  rates  on 

April  1,  1955,  by  regions 


Region 


New  England  . 

Middle  Atlantic  . . 
East  North  Central 
West  North  Central 
South  Atlantic  . . . 
East  South  Central 
West  South  Central 

Mountain  . 

Pacific  . 

United  States  . . 


Average  wage  rates,  April  1,  195617 

With  board  :  Without  board  or  room 


and  room, 
per  month 


Per  day 


Per  hour 


Increases 


1955  to 
1956 


Dollars 


Dollars 

Dollars 

Percent 

8.1*0 

1.08 

1*.9 

7.90 

1.01 

'  U.7 

7.80 

1.03 

1*.5 

7.90 

.99 

1.5 

5.10 

.68 

3.1 

1*.15 

.57 

6.1* 

5.1*0 

.67 

5.5 

7.90 

.96 

1*.5 

£/ 

1.11 

3.1* 

5.1*o 

.89 

U.3 

> 


\J  Selected  from  9  types  of  rates  for  which  averages  are  reported. 
2j  Relatively  unimportant  in  this  region. 


From  the  monthly  report  "Farm  Labor,"  prepared  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


occurred  in  the  East  and  West  South  Central  Regions  where  rates  were  6.1*  and 
5.5  percent  higher,  respectively.  Average  wage  rates  for  the  country  as  a 
whole  on  April  1,  1956,  were:  $123  per  month  with  board  and  roan,  and  $5.1*0 
per  day  and  89  cents  per  hour  without  board  and  room. 

Generally  higher  wage  rates  in  industry  and  the  relative  ease  of 
obtaining  nonagricultural  employment  are  prime  factors  in  higher  farm  wage 
rates  this  year.  The  new  minimum  wage  of  $1.00  per  hour,  applicable  to  most 
industrial  Jobs,  that  become  effective  March  1,  1956,  may  also  have  had  some 
indirect  effect. 

The  supply  of  experienced  year-round  farmworkers  continues  tight. 
Workers  from  foreign  sources  will  be  available  again  this  year  for  seasonal 
farmwork  in  areas  certified  as  having  an  insufficient  supply  of  workers  from 
domestic  sources.  On  March  15,  1956,  about  71,000  foreign  workers,  mostly 
Mexican  Nationals,  were  working  on  farms  in  this  country,  according  to  reports 
of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  United  States  Department  of  Labor.  This 
number  compares  with  about  61*, 000  on  the  same  date  in  1955. 

In  total,  more  than  1*10,000  workers  from  Mexico,  British  West  Indies, 
and  Canada  were  brought  in  at  various  times  for  seasonal  Jobs  last  year. 

This  was  an  increase  of  more  than  a  fourth  from  1951*.  Many  of  the  additional 
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Mexican  Nationals  contracted  in  the  last  few  years  replaced  those  that 
entered  illegally  in  previous  years.  Rigid  control  to  prevent  illegal  entry 
is  being  maintained.  Of  those  brought  in  last  year,  the  greatest  number  were 
employed  late  in  October  when  about  2k0,000  were  working  on  farms.  At  that 
time,  they  constituted  approximately  9.5  percent  of  all  hired  farm  workers. 


/ARM  POWER  AND  MACHINERY 

Dealers'  list  prices  of  farm  machines  and  equipment  are  now  more  than 
double  the  prewar  prices.  Most  of  the  increases  in  price  had  occurred  before 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea  in  June  1950,  but  there  were  rather  sub¬ 
stantial  increases  in  the  last  half  of  1950.  From  January  1,  1951*  to 
September  1955,  prices  of  machinery  showed  little  change.  In  the  last  quarter 
of  1955,  manufacturers  of  farm  machinery  increased  prices  to  dealers  by  about 
U  percent  and  there  have  been  similar  increases  in  dealers'  list  prices. 

Although  dealers'  list  prices  of  farm  machines  and  equipment  are  now 
higher  than  for  any  previous  year,  many  dealers  are  continuing  the  practice 
of  recent  years  of  allowing  more  than  the  market  value  for  trade-ins  and  by 
giving  discounts  for  cash  sales. 


Farmers'  purchases  of  new  machines  and  equipment  have  been  of  large 
volume  for  more  than  a  decade.  Substantial  numbers  of  these  purchases  were 
made  to  replace  animal  power  and  animal -drawn  machines.  With  the  power 
machines  and  equipment,  work  capacity  was  increased  greatly  and  there  have 
been  substantial  reductions  in  the  number  of  fanners  and  in  .the  farm  labor 
force . 

Numbers  of  wheel  tractors  on  farms  are  now  about  3  times  the  19U0 
figure  (table  2).  The  increase  since  19U0  has  been  relatively  larger  for 
grain  combines,  mechanical  field  type  compickers,  milking  machines,  pickup 
balers,  and  many  other  important  machines,  than  for  farm  tractors. 

Along  with  the  increase  in  numbers  of  machines  the  trend  in  recent 
years  has  been  toward  use  of  larger  tractors  and  equipment.  Many  fanners 
have  found  that  the  larger  equipment  permits  substantial  savings  in  labor, 
adds  to  timeliness  in  work  performance,  and  often  contributes  toward  lower 
costs  of  production.  Reports  of  the  Census  of  Manufacturers  show  that  the 
bulk  of  the  wheel  tractors  sold  for  farm  use  now  have  ratings  of  35  belt  h.p. 
or  more.  A  decade  earlier,  most  of  the  tractors  sold  had  ratings  of  less 
than  30  belt  h.p. 

Although  many  farmers  bought  new  tractors,  machines,  and  equipment 
in  recent  years,  a  substantial  number  of  them  have  found  it  necessary  to 
delay  their  purchases  because  of  limited  incomes.  This  group  of  farmers 
continues  to  use  relatively  old  and  often  obsolete  equipment,  or  they  buy 
used  machines  and  equipment.  Some  have  made  increased  use  of  custom  machines. 
In  fact,  some  farmers  with  relatively  small  acreages  in  crops  find  it  less 
expensive  to  hire  custom  operators  to  perform  most  of  their  fieldwork  than 
to  own  the  machines. 
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Retail  prices  of  motor  supplies,  including  chiefly  motor  fuel,  lubri¬ 
cants,  and  tires  are  now  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier.  However,  beginning 
with  this  year  farmers  can  obtain  a  federal  tax  rebate  of  2  cents  a  gallon 
for  off-highway  uses  of  gasoline.  It  is  estimated  that  the  rebate  will 
approximate  $60  million  a  year. 


FEED 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  for  feed  and  prices  received  by  farmers  for 
feed  grains  and  hay  were  down  7  percent  in  April  from  a  year  earlier  (table  3). 
For  the  next  few  months,  prices  of  feed  may  not  average  greatly  different 
from  those  of  a  year  ago. 

Returns  per  $1.00  of  feed  cost  were  higher  in  mid-April  than  they 
were  a  year  earlier  for  milk,  butterfat,  eggs  and  turkeys  and  were  lower  for 
hogs,  broilers,  sheep,  and  beef  cattle  (table  h) •  Returns  from  feeding 
cattle  bought  in  the  last  half  of  1955  are  expected  to  be  above  the  returns 
from  those  purchased  a  year  earlier.  Returns  per  $1.00  of  feed  cost  were 
average  or  above  in  April  1956  for  only  3  of  9  livestock  and  poultry  enter¬ 
prises.  The  index  of  prices  of  all  livestock  and  livestock  products  on 
April  15  was  down  about  6  percent  from  a  year  earlier.  Prices  were  lower  for 
all  livestock  and  livestock  products,  except  dairy  products,  eggs,  and 
turkeys.  Percentagewise,  the  drop  was  greatest  for  broilers  and  hogs.  The 
price  of  wool  also  declined  considerably  but  this  will  be  more  than  offset 
by  Government  payments  later  this  year  on  the  1955  wool  clip. 

The  supply  of  feed  grains  for  the  1955-56  feeding  year  was  8  percent 
above  a  year  earlier — more  than  ample  for  all  current  needs.  Stocks  of 
feed  grains  on  January  1,  1956,  were  7  percent  larger  than  on  January  1,  1955. 
The  carryover  next  fall  probably  will  be  a  little  larger  than  the  record 
stocks  of  a  year  earlier. 

In  total,  there  are  around  3  to  U  percent  more  grain-consuming  live¬ 
stock  in  the  current  feeding  year,  which  began  October  1,  1955.  Compared 
with  a  year  earlier,  on  January  1,  1956,  the  number  of  milk  cows  was  down 
less  than  1  percent;  that  of  cattle  on  feed  was  up  less  than  1  percent;  that 
of  other  beef  cattle  was  up  2  percent;  the  number  of  hens  and  pullets  on  farms 
was  down  2  percent;  and  the  number  of  horses  and  mules  was  down  8  percent. 

The  number  of  cattle  on  feed  on  April  1  in  lb  principal  States  was  8  percent 
below  a  year  ago.  It  is  expected  that  broiler  production  may  be  up 
20  percent  and  turkeys  raised  may  be  up  10  percent  in  1956  compared  with  1955. 
More  of  the  heavy  breed  turkeys  are  expected  and  fewer  of  the  light  breed 
turkeys.  Farm  chickens  for  replacement  may  be  up  from  5  to  8  percent.  The 
fall  pig  crop  of  1955  was  12  percent  above  a  year  earlier,  but  it  is  expected 
that  the  spring  pig  crop  of  1956  may  be  down  5  percent  from  a  year  earlier. 

The  supply  of  hay  on  January  1,  1956,  estimated  at  7U  million  tons, 
was  about  2  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier,  and  the  number  of  roughage¬ 
consuming  animals  was  about  the  same.  Numbers  of  these  animals  have 
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Table  3.-  Average  prices  of  feed  in  the  United  States,  April  15,  1956,  with 

comparisons 


Item  and  unit 

| April  15, 

:  1954 
• 

! April  15, 

*.  1955 

• 

October  15, 
1955 

|  April  15, 

:  1956 

• 

Prices  received  by  farmers: 

:  Dollars 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Corn,  per  bu . 

• 

1.36 

1.14 

1.32 

Oats,  per  bu . 

.73 

.59 

.62 

Barley,  per  bu . 

1.07 

.91 

•  95 

Sorghum  grain,  per  100  lbs.  .. 

2.23 

1.63 

1.93 

Hay,  baled,  per  ton  . 

Prices  paid  by  farmers: 

Mixed  dairy  feed 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

22.40 

20.50 

21.00 

16  pet.  protein,  per  100  lbs. 

..:  4.01 

3.79 

3.58 

3.62 

Laying  mash,  per  100  lbs.  .... 

4.70 

4.47 

4.42 

Broiler  mash,  per  100  lbs.  ... 

5.13 

4.88 

4.91 

Cottonseed  meal,  per  100  lbs. 

...:  4.28 

4.26 

3.81 

3.65 

Soybean  meal,  per  100  lbs.  ... 

4.49 

4.32 

3.92 

Linseed  meal,  per  100  lbs.  ... 

4.56 

4.47 

u.i6 

Meat  scrap,  per  100  lbs . 

5.11 

4.98 

4.45 

Bran,  per  ioo  lbs . 

3.08 

2.87 

3.02 

Middlings,  per  100  lbs . 

3.24 

3.05 

3.10 

Alfalfa  bay,  baled,  per  ton  . . 

35  •*►0 

32.60 

32.50 

Average  value  of  concentrate  ration: 
fed  to  poultry  and  milk  cows:  1 /  : 


• 

• 

Fed  to  poultry,  per  100  lbs . : 

Fed  to  milk  cows,  in  milk-selling: 

areas,  per  100  lbs . . . . 

Fed  to  milk  cows  in  cr earn -selling: 

areas,  per  100  lbs . . 

• 

• 

3.93 

3.44 

3.04 

3.73 

3.27 

2.87 

3.44 

3.04 

2.65 

3.51 

3.05 

2.67 

• 

• 

• 

• 

e 

• 

Index  numbers  (1947-49=100) 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  feed: 

grains  and  bay . . . . 

90 

86 

73 

80 

• 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  for  feed  ...: 

• 

100 

95 

87 

88 

1/  Value  of  the  corn,  oats,  oilmeal,  millfeed,  commercial  mixed  feed,  etc., 
that  make  up  100  pounds  of  "grain"  ration. 


Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 
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Table  4.-  Returns  per  $1.00  of  feed  cost  for  livestock  enterprises.  United 
States,  April  15,  1956,  with  comparisons  1/ 


Livestock 
enterprise  or 
product 

1937-51  : 

average  : 
April  : 

April  15, 
1954 

April  15,  *  October  15, 
1955  !  1955 

April  15, 

1956 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars  Dollars 

Dollars 

Eggs  . 

1.48 

1.27 

1.37  1.78 

1.57 

Broilers  . . 

1.63 

1.38 

1.84  1.53 

1.39 

Turkeys  . 

1.75 

1.77 

1.68  I.93 

1.85 

Milk . 

1.83 

1.58 

1.67  2.10 

1.83 

Butterfat . . . 

1.49 

1.19 

1.25  1.39 

1.36 

Hogs  . 

1.57 

2.20 

1.50  1.54 

1.34 

Sbeep  raising  .... 

1.60 

1.46 

1.33  1.28 

1.28 

Beef  raising  ..... 

1.76 

1.51 

1.55  1.60 

1954-55 

1.46 

1955-56 

Cattle  feeding  ... 

2/1.25 

1.46 

1.19 

IT 

Index  numbers  ( 1937-51*100) 


Eggs  . 

100 

86 

93 

85 

106 

Broilers  . 

100 

85 

113 

94 

85 

Turkeys  . 

100 

101 

96 

104 

106 

Milk . 

Butterfat  ........ 

100 

100 

86 

80 

91 

84 

93 

79 

88 

100 

91 

85 

Hogs  . 

100 

140 

96 

Sbeep  raising  .... 

100 

91 

83 

76 

80 

Beef  raising  . 

100 

86 

1953-54 

88 

1954-55 

88 

83 

1955-56 

Cattle  feeding  ... 

100 

117 

95 

IT 

l/  Quantities  of  feed  used  in  calculating  tbe  coat  of  feed  follow:  Per 

dozen  eggs  -  7  lbs.  poultry  ration;  per  lb.  of  broiler  -  4-1/2  lbs.  chick 
starter,  3  lbs.  broiler  mash,  1952-56;  per  lb.  of  turkey  -  4-3/4  lbs.  poultry 
ration,  I95O-56;  per  100  lbe.  of  bogs  -  7”l/2  bu.  corn  plus  20  lbs.  soybean 
aeal;  per  100  lbs.  of  milk  -  31  lbs.  concentrate  ration  fed  to  milk  cows  in 
milk-selling  areas  plus  tbe  value  of  110  lbs.  hay;  per  lb.  of  butterfat  -  7-1/2 
lbs.  concentrate  ration  fed  to  milk  cows  in  cream-selling  areas  plus  tbe  value 
of  27-1/2  lbs.  bay  in  Minnesota  and  Iowa;  per  100  lbs.  of  beef  cattle  -  3  bu. 
com  plus  600  lbs.  bay;  per  100  lbs.  of  sbeep  and  lambs  -  2  bu.  corn  plus  1,500 
lbs.  bay.  Assumed  19  lbs.  wool  produced  for  each  100  lbs.  sbeep  and  lamb 
produced.  Tbe  quantity  of  bay  for  milk  cows,  beef  cattle,  and  sheep  includes 
an  allowance  for  silage  and  pasture.  Feed  nutrients  from  pasture  assumed  to 
cost  one -fourth  as  much  as  nutrients  from  bay.  Cattle  feeding  returns  are 
based  on  table  1,  Livestock  and  Meat  Situation,  A.M.S.,  August  15,  1955,  which 
is  based  on  Com  Belt  experience. 

2/  1920-52  average. 

3/  Season  not  completed. 
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increased  for  several  years,  but  they  are  still  below  the  3  previous  peaks 
reached  in  1919,  193U,  and  19UU.  The  disappearance  of  hay  up  to  January  1 
was  about  average  per  animal  unit,  but  larger  than  a  year  ago.  In  most  of 
the  Southern  States,  stocks  of  hay  were  larger  than  last  year  and  more 
nearly  average. 


SEED 

The  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  seed  was  18  percent  lower  in 
mid-April  than  a  year  earlier.  Only  two  seeds— crested  wheatgrass  and  smooth 
brome — are  significantly  higher  in  price  this  year  than  last. 

Supplies  for  seeding  this  spring  relative  to  average  requirements  are 
largest  for  alfalfa,  ryegrass,  Sudangrass,  lespedeza,  tall  fescue,  timothy, 
and  Kentucky  bluegrass.  In  shortest  supply  relative  to  average  requirements 
are  redtop,  sweetclover,  crested  wheatgrass,  white  clover,  and  smooth  brome. 


FERTILIZER 

The  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  fertilizer  declined  2  percent 
in  the  year  ended  April  15.  It  is  now  about  3  percent  below  the  1953  peak, 

5  percent  above  the  19U7-^9  level,  and  U8  percent  above  the  1935-39  level. 

Fertilizer  prices  have  advanced  more  slowly  than  other  cost  rates  in 
the  last  20  years.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  newer  nitrogen  fertilizers. 
A  pound  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  anhydrous  ammonia,  for  example,  costs  less 
today  than  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda  did  in  1935-39  (fig.  U). 

The  price  of  land,  on  the  other  hand,  has  gone  up  150  percent  while  cost 
rates  in  general  and  prices  of  farm  products  have  more  than  doubled  since  the 
period  1935-39.  Various  other  materials  that  are  derived  from  anhydrous 
ammonia  such  as  ammonium  nitrate,  urea,  and  nitrogen  solutions  are  also 
relatively  cheap  sources  of  nitrogen,  and  in  some  instances  may  be  cheaper 
than  anhydrous  ammonia  when  differences  in  cost  of  application  are  taken 
into  account.  (For  more  information  on  the  place  of  nitrogen  in  farming 
today,  see  page  28.) 

Farmers  are  using  about  times  as  many  tons  of  plant  nutrients  as 
they  used  in  19h0.  Fertilizer  shipments  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1955, 
contained  U.7  times  as  much  nitrogen  (N),  2.5  times  as  much  available 
phosphate  (P2O5),  and  U.2  times  as  much  potash  (K2O)  as  were  present  in 
fertilizers  shipped  in  1939-^0  (fig.  5).  In  the  last  few  years  the  quantity 
of  nitrogen  and  potash  used  by  farmers  has  continued  to  increase  but  the 
quantity  of  available  phosphate  has  declined  slightly. 
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BUILDING  MATERIALS 


Prices  paid  by  farmers  for  building  and  fencing  materials  were  U  percent 
higher  in  mid-March  than  a  year  earlier.  Increases  in  the  price  of  lumber 
ranged  from  $2  to  $9  per  1,000  board  feed.  Cement  advanced  7  cents  a  bag, 
and  barbed  wire  5>0  cents  a  spool. 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  for  building  and  fencing  materials  on  March  lf> 
were  about  22  percent  above  the  average  for  19U7-U9  and  l£5  percent  above  the 
average  for  1935-39. 


FARM  SUPPLIES 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  for  farm  supplies  in  mid-March  were  about  1 
percent  higher  this  spring  than  they  were  a  year  ago.  They  are  17  percent 
above  the  19U7-U9  average  and  96  percent  above  the  1935-39  average. 

Among  the  important  items  in  this  particular  category  of  cost  factors 
are  baler  twine  and  wire,  binder  twine,  bale  ties,  and  containers.  Most 
purchases  of  these  items  are  made  later  in  the  year  and  for  that  reason  the 
Department  does  not  attempt  to  get  information  on  prices  paid  for  all  of  these 
items  on  the  March  1$  schedule.  Prices  of  bushel  baskets  were  U  percent 
higher  and  prices  of  hoes  were  9  percent  higher  in  mid-March  than  a  year 
earlier. 


PESTICIDES 

Prices  of  several  important  pesticides  are  slightly  lower  than  they 
were  last  fall  or  a  year  ago.  Manufacturers’  prices  of  benzene  hexachloride, 
DDT,  calcium  arsenate,  2,U-D  and  2,U,5-T  are  all  lower.  An  important  excep¬ 
tion  is  the  increase  of  about  60  percent  in  the  price  of  copper  sulfate. 

Demand  for  pesticides  may  be  strong  during  1956  because  of  the  high 
rate  of  survival  of  hibernating  boll  weevils  in  the  Cotton  Belt.  Surveys  in 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Louisiana  indicate  at  least 
twice  as  many  surviving  weevils  this  spring  as  a  year  ago.  In  some  counties, 
the  survival  rate  was  6  or  7  times  as  high  as  last  year. 

An  amendment  to  the  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetics  Act-  is  likely  to  promote 
the  use  of  materials  such  as  pyrethrum  and  rotenone  which  leave  little  toxic 
residue  on  crops  to  which  they  are  applied. 

Total  stocks  of  pesticides  held  by  manufacturers  at  the  end  of  the 
1955  season  were  practically  unchanged  from  a  year  earlier.  Stocks  of 
benzene  hexachloride,  and  calcium  arsenate  were  considerably  lower  than  a 
year  earlier,  but  stocks  of  a  group  of  commodities,  including  captan, 
malathion,  methoxychlor  and  parathion,  and  2,U-D,  were  higher. 
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FARM  REAL  ESTATE 

Market  prices  of  farm  real  estate  continued  to  advance  during  1955. 
Last  November  they  reached  a  new  record  high  that  was  37  percent  above 
19U7-U9.  Prices  rose  5  percent  or  more  in  17  States  during  the  year  ended 
November  1955.  Largest  gains  occurred  in  Minnesota,  up  11  percent,  Kansas 
and  Ohio,  9  percent,  and  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan  up  8  percent.  Only  3 
States — Nevada,  Utah,  and  Colorado — showed  no  significant  change  (fig.  6) . 
Nationally,  values  advanced  an  average  of  5  percent. 

Preliminary  indications  as  of  March  1,  1956,  are  that  land  values 
dipped  slightly  from  their  November  1955  level  in  the  central  part  of  the 
country,  but  continued  to  advance  in  the  Southeast,  eastern  Com  Belt, 
California,  and  Florida.  The  national  average  for  March  1,  1956,  is  likely 
to  be  up  slightly  from  last  November. 

The  current  strength  in  prices  of  farm  real  estate  which  began  in 
the  first  half  of  195U,  poses  difficult  problems  for  landowners  and  prospec¬ 
tive  buyers  with  respect  to  decisions  to  buy  or  sell  farmland  in  view  of  the 
high  costs  of  production  and  the  decline  in  farm  income.  Many  adjustments 
have  been  necessary  in  the  combination  of  agricultural  resources  in  order 
to  achieve  more  efficient  production.  Some  of  these,  such  as  additional 
fertilizer,  better  seed,  and  more  efficient  feeding  and  management  practices, 
can  be  made  without  increasing  the  amount  of  available  land,  machinery,  and 
equipment.  However,  many  thousands  of  commercial  farms  are  still  below  the 
optimum  acreage  needed  to  utilize  fully  the  available  labor  and  equipment. 

In  these  situations  costs  per  unit  often  can  be  reduced  substantially  by 
enlarging  the  operating  unit.  To  an  increasing  extent,  farmers  have  chosen 
to  follow  this  course  of  action  by  buying  or  renting  more  land,  and  strong 
competition  has  developed  for  the  limited  number  of  farms  available  for 
purchase  or  rental.  Census  data  show,  for  example,  that  although  the  total 
number  of  farms  declined  sharply  between  1950  and  195U,  the  number  of  owners 
who  rented  additional  land  continued  to  increase.  Sales  data  show  a  steady 
increase  during  this  period  in  the  proportion  of  all  farm  transfers  that 
were  for  farm  enlargement.  In  some  areas,  a  third  to  two-fifths  of  all 
transfers  have  been  for  this  purpose. 

Many  established  farmers  are  in  favorable  position  to  finance  the 
purchase  of  additional  land,  either  from  savings  from  past  farming  opera¬ 
tions,  or  by  a  mortgage  on  their  total  holdings.  The  purchase  of  additional 
land  often  provides  the  most  direct  means  of  reducing  unit  costs  and  there¬ 
by  maintaining  or  increasing  total  net  income.  A  price  for  an  additional 
tract  in  excess  of  its  long-term  earnings  as  a  separate  tract  would  be 
justified  in  such  circumstances  because  the  increased  earnings  from  the 
enlarged  farm  could  be  used  to  meet  debt  obligations. 

The  current  record  level  of  farm  real  estate  prices  creates  difficult 
problems  for  beginning  farmers.  Initial  capital  requirements,  for  both  land 
and  equipment,  have  mounted  steadily  in  recent  years  until  for  many  they  are 
at  a  prohibitive  level.  Special  credit  programs,  supervised  management,  and 
loan  guarantees  help  to  strengthen  the  competitive  position  of  low-equity 
buyers . 
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CHANGES  IN  DOLLAR  VALUE 
OF  FARMLAND* 

Percentages,  Nov.  1954  to  Nov.  1955 


U.  S.  INCREASE 
5% 


♦BASED  on  index  numbers  of  value 

PER  ACRE,  INCLUDING  IMPROVEMENTS 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


INCREASE 
^24 
5  -  7 

8  &  over 
CHANGE 
d]  1  or  less 

NEG.  55(1  11-  771  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SFRVICE 


Figure  6 


Cash  Rents 

Although  the  major  proportion  of  rents  paid  for  farms  are  based  on  a 
share  of  the  crops,  or  a  share  of  crops  and  livestock,  cash  rents  for  hay 
and  pasture  are  paid  in  addition  on  a  substantial  proportion  of  rented  farms 
in  the  North  Central  region.  Half  or  more  of  all  share  tenants  in  South 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Illinois,  and  Iowa  paid  some  cash  in  195U.  The 
rate  paid  per  acre  for  pasture  has  increased  steadily  since  19U0.  The  in¬ 
crease  from  1955  to  1956  was  about  the  same  as  for  the  preceding  years 
(table  5).  Highest  rates,  averaging  about  $7.50  per  acre,  were  reported  for 
Iowa,  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Indiana  where  much  of  the  pasture  is  cropland  and 
where  the  carrying  capacity  of  pasture  is  high.  Rents  are  lowest  in  the 
Dakotas  and  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas. 

The  practice  of  renting  an  entire  farm  for  cash  has  declined  in 
importance  steadily  in  recent  decades,  and  this  trend  continued  in  1950-5U. 
About  one-fifth  of  all  tenants  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Michigan  were 
cash  tenants  in  195U,  whereas  the  proportion  did  not  exceed  10  percent  in 
most  other  North  Central  States.  Although  the  rate  per  acre  is  higher  than 
for  pasturelarri,  cash  rents  for  farms  have  also  risen  steadily,  and  the 
increase  continued  in  1956.  Rents  of  $10  or  more  per  acre  were  reported 
this  spring  in  more  than  half  of  the  States  in  the  region  (table  6) . 
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Table  5«_  Cash  rent  per  acre  for  pastureland  and  ratio  of  gross  rent  to  value. 
Corn  Belt,  Lake,  and  Northern  Plains  States,  1953-56  1/ 


State 

Cash  rent 

per  acre 

Ratio 

of  gross 

rent  to 

value 

1953 

:  1954  T 

1955  : 

1956 

1953 

:  1954 

1955 

1956 

Dollars  Dollars  Dollars  Dollars 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

5.30 

6.50 

6.60 

7.00 

5.4 

5.1 

5-2 

5.7 

Indiana  ...... 

6. to 

6.95 

7.65 

6.90 

7.60 

7.to 

7.85 

3.9 

3.3 

4.5 

3.4 

4.3 

4.4 

3.8 

7.  to 

3.6 

Iowa . 

7.95 

8.05 

8.25 

8.70 

5.2 

5.4 

5.1 

5.7 

Ml ssourl  ....  - 

4.50 

3.00 

4  .20 

>*.35 

3**»5 

5.10 

6.3 

5.3 

6.0 

5.7 

5.6 

7.3 

Michigan  . 

3.  to 

4.20 

5.6 

5.6 

Wisconsin  .... 

4.  to 

4.50 

5.  to 

5.20 

7.9 

8.6 

9.1 

8.9 

Minnesota  .... 

4.90 

5.10 

5.05 

5 -to 

6.4 

6.6 

6.6 

7.4 

North  Dakota  . 

1.10 

1.20 

1.15 

1.25 

5.4 

5.5 

5.5 

5.8 

South  Dakota  . 

1.75 

1.80 

1.90 

I.85 

5.1 

5.5 

5.6 

5.7 

Nebraska  . 

3.75 

3.65 

3.90 

3.85 

5.8 

5.7 

5.8 

5.9 

Kansas  . 

3.20 

3.20 

3>5 

3.55 

5.3 

5.8 

5.8 

5.9 

1 /  Estimates  supplied  by  crop  reporters,  as  of  April  1,  for  calendar  years 
indicated. 


Table  6.-  Cash  rent  per  acre  for  farms  rented  wholly  for  cash,  and  ratio  of 
gross  cash  rent  to  value.  Corn  Belt,  Lake  and  Northern  Plains  States, 
1953-56  1/ 


State 

Cash  rent 

per  acre 

Ratio 

of  gross 

rent  to 

value 

1953 

:  1954  : 

1955  : 

1956 

1953 

19  5^  r 

1955  : 

"195S 

Dollars  Dollars  Dollars  Dollars 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent  Percent 

Ohio  ......... 

9.30 

13.00 

15.10 

13.35 

6.80 

9.70 
13.85 
15.90 
13.50 

6.70 
9.10 

10.45 

12.95 

16.50 

14.05 

7.10 

10.70 

14.70 

17.25 
14.85 

7.50 

10.25 

5.6 

5.2 

6.9 

5.6 

6.1 

5.4 

5.8 

5.6 

6.0 

5.5 

Tn^l ana  ...... 

6.5 

5.5 

6.6 

Illinois  ..... 

5.7 

Iowa  . . . 

5.9 

7.1 

6.1 

6.2 

Missouri  ..... 

6.8 

6.8 

6.9 

6.3 

Michigan  . 

8.9O 

9.00 

6.5 

6.4 

Wisconsin  .... 

11.20 

10.80 

11.30 

11.75 

8.3 

8.7 

8.1 

8.5 

Minnesota  .... 

9.30 

9.  to 

9.90 

IO.90 

6.8 

6.9 

6.8 

7.1 

North  Dakota  . 

2.75 

3.00 

2.70 

3.30 

7.2 

7.6 

7.6 

8.4 

South  Dakota  • 

4.20 

4.10 

4.30 

4.65 

6.8 

7.1 

7.5 

8.1 

Nebraska  ..... 

5.40 

5.85 

5.90 

6.50 

5.65 

6.15 

6.05 

5.7 

6.5 

6.1 

6.4 

6.0 

Kansas  . 

5. to 

6.4 

6.1 

6.4 

1/  Estimates  supplied  by  crop  reporters,  as  of  April,  for  calendar  years 
Indicated. 
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Both  pasture  rents  and  farm  rents  have  held  about  steady  in  relation 
to  the  market  value  of  the  land  so  rented.  The  ratio  of  gross  cash  rent  per 
acre  to  value  shown  in  tables  5  and  6  applied  to  the  estimated  market  value 
of  the  land  in  a  particular  farm  provides  a  general  guide  as  to  what  the 
cash  rental  rate  would  be  for  the  1956  season. 


INTEREST,  TAXES  AND  INSURANCE 


Interest 

The  interest  paid  by  farmers  in  1955  on  all  types  of  debt  totaled 
about  $950  mill  ion,  approximately  7  percent  more  than  in  195U.  In  1956 
interest  charges  will  probably  reach  $1  billion.  This  rise  in  interest  cost 
resulted  primarily  from  an  expansion  in  the  amount  of  credit  that  farmers 
used.  A  small  increase  in  interest  rates  was  also  a  factor. 

Both  real -estate  and  non-real -estate  debt  of  farmers  rose  during 

19^5 _ about  10  percent  and  8  percent  respectively.  The  several  factors  that 

were  responsible  for  this  increase  included  the  cost-price  squeeze  that 
farmers  have  faced.  This  caused  a  rise  in  loans  for  production  expenditures 
and  increased  financing  of  improvements  and  additional  land  that  some  farmers 
believed  were  necessary  to  maintain  efficiency  and  incomes.  A  further 
expansion  of  debt,  stemming  in  part  from  these  same  factors,  is  expected  in 
1956.  At  the  beginning  of  1956,  farm  real-estate  debt  totaled  about  $9.0 
billion  and  non-real -estate  debt,  about  $7 .9  billion. 

During  the  early  months  of  1956,  open-market  money  rates  rose,  and 
credit  in  general  tightened.  This  may  tend  to  cause  interest  rates  on  loans 
to  farmers  to  rise  and  loan  funds  for  some  lenders  to  be  more  restricted. 
However,  fanners  may  not  experience  much  change  in  the  cost  or  availability 
of  credit. 

Taxes 


Preliminary  reports  indicate  that  State  and  local  property  taxes 
paid  by  farmers  in  1956  (levied  mainly  in  1955)  will  be  about  3  percent 
greater  than  they  were  in  1955.  Taxes  levied  on  farm  real  estate  are  expected 
to  be  about  6  percent  greater,  whereas  taxes  levied  on  personal  property  are 
expected  to  be  about  3  percent  less  than  they  were  in  1955. 

Because  of  increased  coverage  of  hired  farm  workers  under  the  Old 
Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  program  in  1955*  taxes  payable  by  their  employers 
will  be  about  3  times  as  high  in  1956  as  in  any  previous  year.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  employer's  share  of  the  tax  payable  in  1956  will  be  about 
$U0  million. 
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Insurance 

Complete  information  is  not  available  on  the  cost  of  all  insurance 
carried  by  farmers;  but  the  amount  of  insurance  on  farm  property  continued 
to  increase  during  1955,  and  it  will  probably  be  still  higher  in  1956.  The 
net  cost  to  farmers  probably  will  increase  also  because  of  the  higher  amounts 
of  insurance  carried,  even  though  assessment  rates  change  very  little. 

Premiums  and  assessments  paid  to  farm  mutual  insurance  companies  in 
1955  amounted  to  about  $95  million,  for  more  than  $30  billion  of  fire  insur¬ 
ance.  About  $57  million  was  paid  out  for  losses  sustained  by  members  and 
$27  million  for  operating  expenses,  and  $10  million  was  added  to  their 
safety  funds  or  reserves. 

Fanners  have  also  increased  the  amount  of  their  insurance  against 
loss  from  hail  damage  to  growing  crops  each  year  since  1950.  They  paid 
about  $75  million  in  premiums  for  about  $2  billion  worth  of  such  insurance 
in  1955,  and  they  received  about  $1*5  million  in  payments  for  crop-hail  losses. 
The  amount  of  hail  insurance  will  likely  increase  in  1956,  but  the  net  cost 
to  farmers  (premiums  minus  losses)  will  depend  largely  on  the  extent  of  hail 
damage  to  the  insured  crops. 

Farmers  also  pay  more  than  $20  million  a  year  for  premiums  on  all¬ 
risk  Federal  crop  insurance.  Since  1950,  payments  received  by  fanners  for 
crop  losses  have  been  substantially  equal  to  premium  costs. 
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PRODUCTION  COSTS  ON  23  IMPORTANT  TYPES  OF  FARMS 

Wylie  D.  Goodsell 

Production  Economics  Research  Branch,  Agricultural  Research  Service 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  for  goods  and  services  used  in  production, 
including  wage  rates,  interest,  and  taxes,  rose  about  12  percent  from 
1947-49  to  1955  for  farmers  as  a  whole  in  the  United  States.  From  1954 
to  1955  the  index  of  these  prices  remained  unchanged. 

Although  the  overall  pattern  of  prices  and  cost  rates  reflects  the 
average  situation  for  farmers  in  the  United  States  as  a  group,  many  im¬ 
portant  differences  exist  among  types  of  farms  in  different  areas  through 
out  the  country.  From  1947-49  to  1955 ,  for  example,  increases  in  prices 
paid  for  goods  and  services  used  in  production  including  wage  rates  and 
taxes  ranged  from  1  percent  on  irrigated  cotton  farms  in  the  High  Plains 
of  Texas  to  23  percent  on  cash  grain  farms  in  the  Corn  Belt  (table  7). 
Among  23  important  types  of  farms  studied,  14  had  increases  in  prices 
and  cost  rates  paid  of  15  percent  or  more.  Only  6  of  the  23  types  of 
farms  had  increases  of  less  than  10  percent  from  1947-49  to  1955- 

Changes  in  prices  and  cost  rates  paid  by  operators  differed  con¬ 
siderably  from  1954  to  1955.  They  averaged  higher  on  10  types  of  farms, 
lower  on  10  types,  and  remained  unchanged  on  3  types.  The  greatest  in¬ 
crease,  about  9  percent,  occurred  on  southern  Piedmont  cotton  farms  and 
the  greatest  decrease,  about  5  percent,  occurred  on  cattle  ranches  in  the 
Southwest. 


Whv  Costs  Vary  Among  Farms 

There  are  several  reasons  why  changes  in  cost  rates  and  prices  paid 
by  farmers  who  operate  various  types  of  farms  differ.  Two  important  reasons 
are:  (l)  Certain  expenditure  items  are  relatively  more  important  on  some 
types  of  farms  them  on  others.  (2)  Prices  paid  for  some  items  change 
relatively  more  than  prices  paid  for  other  items  from  year  to  year  and 
over  the  longer  time. 

Expenditures  for  hired  labor  comprised  from  around  a  fifth  to  a  third 
of  total  cash  expenditures  on  cotton  and  tobacco  farms  and  less  than  10 
percent  on  most  dairy.  Corn  Belt,  and  wheat  farms.  Expenditures  for  power  and 
flpri  machinery  in  1955  ranged  from  15  percent  of  total  cash  expenditures  on 
southwestern  sheep  ranches  to  66  percent  on  wheat- small  grain  livestock 


2,/  Additional  detail  is  given  in  '’Costs  and  Returns,  1955  (vith  comparisons) 
Commercial  Family- Ope rated  Farms,  by  Types  and  Location".  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agr., 
Agr .  Inform.  Bui. —  (in  Process) 


Table  7.-  Prices  paid  by  fanners,  and  related  data,  commercial  family-operated  farms,  by  type,  1955 
- -  "  f  Prices  or  rates  paid  :  Relative  Importance  l/ 
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farms  in  the  Northern  Plains .  Prices  paid  for  machinery  were  slightly 
higher  in  1955  than  in  other  recent  years. 

Closely  associated  with  these  observations  is  the  fact  that  adjustments 
to  reduce  certain  inputs  have  been  much  greater  on  some  types  of  farms  them  on 
others.  For  example,  in  1955  winter  wheat  farmers  used  around  30  percent 
less  labor  per  acre  of  land  than  they  used  in  1937-i*-l>  whereas  Cora  Belt 
farmers  and  livestock  ranchers  used  around  10  percent  less  labor  per  acre 
of  land.  However,  in  1955>  winter  wheat  farmers  had  from  $2,200  to  $3>50G  of 
total  capital  (based  on  19^7“^9  dollars)  per  100  hours  of  man  labor  compared 
with  around  $1,000  to  $2,000  for  Cora  Belt  farmers  and  livestock  ranchers. 

Expenditure  for  Nonfarm  Goods  and  Services  have  Increased 

With  the  shift  from  farm  produced  animal  power  to  various  kinds 
of  labor-saving  mechanical  power,  farmers  generally  have  stepped  up  total 
production,  production  per  hour  of  man  labor,  and  production  per  unit  of 
input.  However,  they  have  become  more  dependent  on  industry  for  items  used 
in  production.  In  1955#  expenditures  for  nonfarm  goods  and  services  used  in 
production  averaged  69  percent  of  total  cash  expenditures  on  tobacco- live stock 
farms  in  Kentucky  and  80  percent  on  cash  grain  farms  in  the  Cora  Belt  and 
on  winter  wheat  farms  in  the  Southern  Plains.  In  the  1930's,  expenditures 
for  nonfarm  items  averaged  around  57  percent  on  tobacco- livestock  farms 
and  75  percent  on  cash  grain  and  winter  wheat  farms.  Of  the  23  types  of 
farms  studied,  cash  expenditures  for  nonfarm  goods  and  services  exceeded 
50  percent  of  the  total  cash  outlay  on  19  types  of  farms.  Expenditures  for 
nonfarm  goods  and  services  exceeded  two- thirds  of  the  total  cash  expenditures 
on  13  of  the  23  types  of  farms. 


Costs  of  Production  Have  Risen  on  Most  Farms 

Total  cost  per  unit  of  production  was  higher  in  1955  them  in.  1947-^9 
on  19  of  the  23  types  of  farms  studied  (table  8) .  The  reductions  in  re¬ 
sources  required  per  unit  of  product  generally  have  not  offset  the  increases 
in  cost  rates  and  prices  paid.  Changes  in  production  costs  per  unit  ranged 
from  a  decrease  of  approximately  11  percent  on  wheat- small  grain-livestock 
farms  in  the  Northern  Plains  to  an  increase  of  ^9  percent  on  winter  wheat 
farms  in  the  Southern  Plains. 

Production  costs  not  only  vary  among  the  different  types  of  farms — 
they  differ  significantly  from  year  to  year  on  the  same  farm.  Prices  and 
cost  rates,  yields,  and  efficiencies  change  from  year  to  year,  and  changes 
in  these  factors  materially  affect  unit  costs  of  production.  For  example, 
the  index  of  total  cost  per  unit  of  production  on  Piedmont  cotton  farms  was 
nearly  21  percent  lower  in  1955  than  in  195^ >  despite  about  9  percent  higher 
cost  rates  and  prices  paid  in  1955  (tables  8  and  9) •  Crop  yields  were 
nearly  56  percent  higher  and  production  per  unit  of  input  was  nearly  a  third 
higher  in  1955  than  in  195^* 
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Changes  in  output  of  livestock,  crop  yields,  overall  production 
efficiency,  and  cost  rates  and  prices  paid  help  to  explain  why  production 
costs  increased  or  decreased  more  on  some  farms  than  on  others.  The  greatest 
increase  from  19^7"^9  to  1955  in  total  costs  per  unit  of  production  took 
place  on  winter  wheat  farms  in  the  Southern  Plains.  In  1955>  crop  yields 
end  total  production  were  well  below  the  averages  and  cost  rates 

and  prices  paid  averaged  a  fifth  higher  on  winter  wheat  farms .  Decreases 
took  place  on  wheat- small  grain- live stock  farms.  Southern  Piedmont  cotton 
farms,  and  centred.  Northeast  dairy  farms.  Crop  yields  and  production  were 
record  high  in  1955  on  Piedmont  cotton  farms.  However,  cost  rates  and 
prices  paid  averaged  nearly  a  fifth  higher  in  1955  on  Piedmont  cotton  farms. 

Operating  expense  (cash  expenditures  including  depreciation)  per 
unit  of  production  also  was  higher  in  1955  than  in  1947“^9  on  19  of  the 
23  types  of  farms.  Increases  in  operating  costs  per  unit  of  production  on 
winter  wheat  farms  were  exceeded  only  by  increases  on  cattle  ranches  in 
the  Intermountain  region.  Despite  low  crop  and  pasture  yields,  cattle 
ranchers  kept  production  up  in  1955  by  relatively  high  expenditures  for 
feed.  Cost  rates  and  prices  paid  by  these  ranchers  in  1955  averaged  a  fifth 
higher  than  in  19^7-1+9* 

Operating  expense  per  dollar  of  gross  farm  income,  a  common  measure 
of  changes  in  profitability,  ranged  from  kQ  cents  on  wheat-pea  farms  in 
Washington  and  Idaho  to  80  cents  on  sheep  ranches  in  the  Southwest.  Operating 
expense  per  dollar  of  gross  farm  income  ranged  between  55  &nd  65  cents  on 
most  types  of  farms  (table  10).  The  variation  was  much  less  in  1955  than 
in  most  years.  Gross  farm  income  per  dollar  of  estimated  capital  investment 
ranged  from  around  10  cents  on  sheep  and  cattle  ranches  in  the  Southern 
Plains  to  nearly  ^-0  cents  on  central  Northeast  dairy  farms  and  tobacco- cotton 
farms  in  the  Coastal  Plains  of  North  Carolina.  It  ranged  from  15  to  30  cents 
on  15  of  the  23  types  of  farms  studied. 


Table  10.-  Coats  and  returns  per  farm,  commercial  family-operated  farms,  by  type,  1955  l/ 
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NITROGEN  FERTILIZER  IN  FARMING  TODAY 
D.  B.  Ibach, 

Production  Economics  Research  Branch,  Agricultural  Research  Service 


Increased  use  of  nitrogen,  and  of  all  fertilizers  is  but  one  facet 
of  the  gain  in  farm  technology  that  has  taken  place  in  recent  years. 
Substantial  yield  responses  to  nitrogen  focus  attention  to  it,  often  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  factors  in  the  combination  of  improved  practices 
that  jointly  account  for  increases  in  yield  per  acre  and  in  total  farm 
output.  Technical  gains  provide  an  important  means  whereby  individual 
farmers  in  position  to  adopt  them  can  maintain  incomes  when  costs  rise  or 
prices  fall.  This  is  true  for  use  of  nitrogen  as  well  as  for  other  tech¬ 
nical  improvements. 


More  Plant  Capacity  for  Nitrogen 

In  recent  years,  plant  capacity  for  manufacture  of  nitrogen  has 
been  greatly  increased;  much  of  it  from  utilizing  byproducts  of  oil  refin¬ 
ing,  so  that  costs  are  substantially  reduced.  The  trend  is  toward  lower 
prices  for  nitrogen  relative  to  the  price  of  the  other  principal  nutrients 
in  fertilizers.  Comparisons  of  prices  paid  for  nitrogen  over  time  are 
shown  in  the  fertilizer  situation  statement  earlier  in  this  report.  Plant 
capacity  for  commercial  nitrogen  on  July  1  will  stand  at  about  3>900>000 
tons.  This  compares  with  production  of  about  2,700,000  tons  during  195^-55 
and  1,^50,000  tons  in  1950. 


Fertilizer  Use  Rising  But  Marginal  Returns  Still  High 

The  use  of  commercial  plant  nutrients  has  steadily  expanded  since 
the  period  immediately  preceding  World  War  II.  Over  most  of  this  period  it 
was  apparent  that  farmers  would  have  used  more,  particularly  nitrogen,  had 
it  been  available.  In  more  recent  years  reductions  in  farm  income  have  not 
been  accompanied  by  reductions  in  use  of  commercial  plant  nutrients  as  was 
true  before  the  war.  Measured  in  terms ^of  plant  nutrients,  fertilizer  con¬ 
sumption  has  continued  to  rise  during  the  past  3  years,  even  with  reductions 
in  farm  income.  The  rising  plant  nutrient  content  has  no  doubt  been  a 
factor,  but  it  also  appears  that  fertilizer  is  in  a  stronger  competitive 
position  relative  to  other  inputs  than  formerly  and  that  farmers  are  recog¬ 
nizing  this  fact.  Strong  yield  response  of  many  crops  to  nitrogen  relative 
to  response  to  other  nutrients  was  well  recognized  before  the  more  recent 
declines  in  its  cost  relative  to  the  cost  of  other  nutrients. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  increase  in  use  of  plant  nutrients,  particu 
larly  nitrogen,  many  farmers  axe  using  much  less  than  would  represent 
practical  optimum  rates  for  their  situations.  Even  for  cotton  in  the  South, 
estimates  of  general  response  indicate  that  on  the  average,  rates  are  at  a 
level  at  which  an  additional  dollar  spent  for  fertilizer  would  yield  an 
additional  return  of  about  five  dollars.  This  is  no  doubt  well  below  the 
practical  optimum  for  most  farmers  and  it  provides  an  indication  that 
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current  rates  on  many  other  crops  may  also  be  below  optimum  levels  after 
allowing  for  risk,  uncertainty  and  restrictions  on  funds  available  for 
fertilizer. 


Other  Improvements  Make  Fertilizer  More  Profitable 

Several  factors  contribute  to  the  relatively  high-level  use  of 
nitrogen.  Changes  in  technology  have  been  of  major  importance.  Cost  per 
pound  of  nitrogen  has  risen  relatively  little  since  19^-0 •  But  changes  in 
prices  of  crops  have  greater  effect  on  net  returns  per  acre  than  do 
similar  changes  in  the  price  paid  for  nitrogen.  Acreage  allotments  may 
have  had  a  direct  effect  in  some  areas.  During  the  World  War  II  period 
and  before  the  re-advent  of  the  surplus  problem,  the  generally  favorable 
farm  price-cost  ratio  was  undoubtedly  the  major  factor.  The  ratio  was 
favorable  for  farming  in  general,  and  it  was  favorable  with  reference  to 
crop  prices  and  fertilizer  costs  for  the  crops  on  which  applications  were 
made. 


Improvements  in  farm  technology  occurring  simultaneously  with 
favorable  economic  conditions,  made  fertilizer  applications  more  profitable 
than  formerly.  For  example,  effective  insect  and  disease  control  has  raised 
recommended  and  practiced  rates  of  application  for  crops  on  which  fertilizer 
has  long  been  used.  Higher  yielding  varieties  respond  more  to  fertilizer 
and  to  other  good  practices.  Mechanization,  through  making  farm  operations 
more  effective  and  timely,  contributes  much  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
fertilizer  applied. 


Production  Costs  Lower  With  Fertilizer 

The  effect  of  applying  nitrogen  on  cost  per  unit  of  production  is 
illustrated  in  table  11.  This  is  based  on  estimated  yield  response  of 
corn  to  nitrogen  on  Corn  Belt  soils  of  below  average  fertility,  when  phos¬ 
phorus  and  potassium  are  applied  as  needed  and  other  improved  practices 
are  followed.  For  purposes  of  the  illustration,  costs  per  acre  other  than 
fertilizer  are  assumed  to  be  $50.00.  Cost  of  nitrogen  is  assumed  to  be 
$0.l4  a  pound.  The  price  of  com  is  assumed  to  be  $1.40  a  bushel. 

In  order  to  allow  for  risk  and  uncertainty,  most  farmers  would 
apply  less  than  the  calculated  most  profitable  rate  of  about  135  pounds 
(table  11)  even  though  they  would  estimate  the  response  to  be  as  indicated 
in  this  illustration.  Probably  a  rate  of  about  90  pounds  would  be  appro¬ 
priate  for  many  farmers  in  this  situation.  The  additional  cost  for  the 
last  30  pounds  would  be  $4.20  but  the  additional  return  at  90  pounds,  over 
the  60 -pound  application  would  be  $8.89.  This  seems  an  adequate  margin  for 
risk,  where  response  is  similar  to  that  shown  in  table  11.  Farmers  can  see  a 
clear  gain  in  reducing  costs  per  bushel  from  $1.23  at  no  application  to  less 
than  $0.90  a  bushel  at  an  application  that  represents  about  half  the  calcu¬ 
lated  most  profitable  rate.  According  to  recent  estimates,  farmers  in  the 
area  to  which  table  11  generally  applies,  are  applying  about  40  pounds  of  N 
per  acre.  If  increased  application  of  nitrogen  is  combined  with  other 
improved  practices,  farmers  could  slightly  reduce  average  cost  per  bushel. 
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substantially  increase  net  returns  per  acre,  and  still  leave  adequate  mar¬ 
gin  for  risk,  by  doubling  their  current  rates  of  application. 


Table  11.-  Yields  of  com  at  varying  rates  of  nitrogen,  estimated  total  costs 
per  acre,  average  cost  per  bushel,  and  value  of  additional  yield  for  each 
30  pounds  of  nitrogen  added  l/ 


Rate  of 

N  per  acre 

Yield  per 
acre 

:  Assumed  : 
:  total  cost  : 
:  per  acre  : 
:  2/  : 

Average 
cost  per 
bushel 

:  Value  of 

:  additional 
:  yield 

:  3/ 

Pounds 

bushels 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

0 

40.52 

50.00 

1.23 

30 

56.04 

54.20 

.97 

21.73 

60 

65 .9^ 

58.40 

*89 

13*86 

90 

72.29 

62.60 

.87 

8.89 

120 

76.32 

66.80 

.88 

5.64 

150 

78.89 

71.00 

.90 

3.60 

l/  Based  on  data  from  "Profitable  Use  of  Fertilizer  in  the  Mid-West,” 
North  Central  Regional  Publication  No.  5b,  Madison,  Wis.,  December  195^ • 

2/  Cost  of  $50*00  per  acre  without  fertilizer  is  assumed.  Each  30-pound 
unit  of  N  costs  $4.20. 

3/  The  most  profitable  rate  occurs  when  the  value  of  the  additional  yield 
equals  the  cost  of  additional  fertilizer,  or  $4.20. 


Fertilizer  Influences  Farming  Systems 

The  place  of  nitrogen  in  rotations  and  effects  of  its  use  on  cropping 
systems  that  would  be  most  profitable,  is  another  aspect  of  the  influence  of 
modem  technology  as  related  to  current  farm  problems.  The  effect  of 
nitrogen  on  profitability  of  different  rotations  must  be  appraised  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  other  factors  such  as  erosion  and  other  soil  characteristics  that 
determine  whether  productivity  can  be  sustained  when  nitrogen  is  substituted 
for  legumes  in  the  rotation.  But  in  some  areas  where  slope  and  soil 
characteristics  permit,  there  is  evidence  that  the  market  value  of  crop  pro¬ 
duction  per  100  acres  often  is  increased  when  nitrogen  is  added  and  the 
rotation  is  shortened,  in  some  cases  even  to  the  exclusion  of  legumes . 

Where  physical  factors  permit,  the  choice  of  rotation  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  farmer  is  influenced  by  the  amount  of  grain  sacrificed  per  pound 
of  forage  gained  as  more  forage  is  included  in  the  rotation.  The  answer, 
however,  is  different,  depending  on  the  level  of  use  of  fertilizer.  Moderate 
to  high  rates  of  fertilizer,  particularly  nitrogen,  increase  yields  of  grain 
more  than  they  increase  yields  of  forage  crops.  Thus,  as  more  forage  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  fertilized  rotation,  more  grain  is  sacrificed  per  pound  of  forage 
gained,  than  when  more  forage  is  included  in  the  same  rotation  with  little  or 
no  application  of  fertilizer. 
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An  unfertilized  rotation  in  a  western  Corn  Belt  experiment  showed 
a  higher  annual  market  value  of  crop  production  as  the  acreage  of  bay 
was  increased  to  about  30  percent  of  the  cropland,  but  the  value  was 
reduced  as  more  forage  was  added.  But  if  the  rotation  were  fertilized, 
based  on  response  data  applicable  to  the  area,  the  annual  value  of  product 
from  the  rotation  was  higher  for  the  straight  grain  rotation  than  when  any 
forage  was  included,  after  deducting  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer. 

In  many  situations,  inclusion  of  forage  up  to  some  point,  results 
in  additional  production  of  grain,  even  when  the  rotation  is  fertilized. 

But  generally,  the  effect  of  using  fertilizer  is  to  include  less  legumes 
in  order  to  obtain  the  most  profitable  rotation. 

On  livestock  farms,  however,  the  market  value  of  crop  production  is 
not  the  only  factor  to  consider.  Good  livestock  producers  often  can 
obtain  more  economical  use  of  resources  by  including  forage  even  when  on 
the  basis  of  market  value  of  crop  production  it  would  not  be  Justified. 

They  can  get  more  than  market  value  from  forage,  and  other  feed  crops,  by 
efficient  livestock  operations.  It  is  also  important  to  consider  the  type 
of  soil  and  its  susceptibility  to  erosion. 

The  effect  of  fertilizer,  particularly  nitrogen,  on  rotations  that 
would  be  most  profitable,  has  important  implications  when  considering 
changes  in  farming,  whether  for  the  individual  farm,  or  for  farmers  general¬ 
ly.  Farmers  can  reduce  unit  costs  and  increase  the  margin  of  returns  over 
total  cost  by  increasing  rates  of  application  of  fertilizer  on  the  principal 
cash  and  feed  crops.  This  puts  them  in  stronger  position  to  make  invest¬ 
ments  in  soil  improvements  often  needed  when  shifting  acreage  from  "surplus" 
crops  to  other  uses.  Many  farmers  have  used  fertilizers,  particularly 
phosphate  and  potash,  to  aid  in  making  changes  that  include  utilization  of 
forage  grown  on  land  diverted  from  surplus  crops.  However,  for  many  farm¬ 
ers,  this  involves  a  substantial  net  cost  that  presents  a  major  problem  in 
the  effort  to  adjust  to  changes  in  supply-demand  relationships. 

The  first  farmers  to  adopt  new  improvements  that  result  in  higher 
yields  gain  most  from  advancing  technology.  As  adoption  becomes  more  general, 
if  the  demand  situation  remains  unchanged,  the  effect  of  increased  total  pro¬ 
duction  is  to  lower  prices,  because  demand  for  farm  products  is  relatively 
inelastic. 

Transition  problems  are  difficult  particularly  for  farmers  who  do  not 
or  cannot  adopt  the  new  methods.  But  individual  farmers  who  can  do  so, 
adopt  them,  thereby  increasing  their  net  returns.  Failure  to  adopt  improved 
methods,  and  to  utilize  them  in  making  needed  changes  in  farming  would  have 
more  serious  consequences  for  individual  farmers,  and  for  farmers  in  general. 
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FEED  ADDITIVES  HELP  TO  CUT  LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTION  COSTS 

0.  J.  Scoville 

Production  Economics  Research  Branch,  Agricultural  Research  Service 


The  use  of  feed  additives  in  livestock  rations  has  increased  rapidly 
in  recent  years.  These  additives  include  minerals,  vitamins,  urea,  and 
various  medications,  such  as  antibiotics,  and  the  hormone,  stilbestrol. 
Minerals,  vitamins,  and  antibiotics  have  been  widely  used  in  feeds  for 
several  years.  Stilbestrol  was  approved  for  addition  to  rations  for  beef 
cattle  in  November  of  1954,  and  it  is  estimated  that  since  then  more  than 
5  million  cattle  have  been  fed  on  rations  that  contain  this  hormone. 


Preliminary  Experimental  Results 

Much  experimental  work  is  being  done  concerning  feeding  of  these 
substances,  and  complete  evaluation  will  have  to  await  further  research. 

Some  of  the  preliminary  results  can  be  summarized  as  follows:  For  stilbes¬ 
trol  fed  beef  cattle,  results  of  trials  at  9  State  experiment  stations  in¬ 
dicate  an  increase  in  the  average  rate  of  gain  of  one-third  of  a  pound  per 
day,  or  19  percent,  and  a  12 -per cent  saving  of  feed  per  pound  of  gain,  l/ 
However,  cattle  that  receive  stilbestrol  must  be  carried  to  heavier  weights 
to  reach  the  same  degree  of  finish. 

According  to  the  National  Research  Council,  addition  of  antibiotics 
to  rations  for  young  pigs  may  increase  the  rate  of  growth  from  10  to  20 
percent,  and  permit  an  increase  in  feeding  efficiency  up  to  about  5  percent. 
Antiobiotics  reduce  scouring  and  the  number  of  stunted  pigs.  Greatest  value 
is  observed  in  the  early  growth  period.  Effects  are  reduced  when  improved 
sanitation  practices  are  used.  Addition  of  antibiotics  to  creep-feeding 
rations  may  increase  pig  weights  by  5  to  10  pounds  at  5 6  days  of  age. 

Preliminary  research  findings  indicate  that  antibiotics  may  offer 
possibilities  for  improved  efficiency  in  the  feeding  of  beef  and  dairy 
cattle  and  sbeep. 


Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Urea 

Urea  is  used  in  increasing  amounts  in  rations  for  ruminants,  partic¬ 
ularly  beef  cattle,  to  replace  part  of  the  protein  requirements.  Addition 
of  urea  to  the  ration  provides  food  for  bacteria  in  the  rumen  and  these  in 
turn  supply  the  animal  with  protein.  The  important  relationship  in 
determining  the  economy  of  urea  feeding  is  the  relative  price  of  carbohy¬ 
drate,  and  of  protein  feed.  The  cost  of  adding  urea  to  the  ration  amounts 
only  to  around  4  to  5  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  a  beef  fattening  ration. 


\f  Experiments  summarized  by  Burroughs,  Culbertson,  and  Kastelic,  quoted 
by  T.  C.  Byerly  in  "The  Significance  of  Animal  Hormones  in  Animal  Feeding." 
Talk  before  The  Animal  Nutrition  Research  Council,  Washington,  D.  C. 
(Processed)  p.  5. 
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It  is  generally  considered  that  1  pound  of  urea  and  6  pounds  of 
con  will  replace  7  pounds  of  soybean  oilmeal.  Therefore,  it  should  be 
profitable  to  feed  urea  if  the  price  of  a  pound  of  corn  is  less  than 
seven-sixths  of  the  price  of  a  pound  of  soybean  oilmeal  minus  one-sixth 
of  the  price  of  a  pound  of  urea. 

When  prices  of  protein  feeds  are  high  in  relation  to  prices  of 
grains,  it  should  be  possible  to  use  urea  to  lower  the  cost  of  feeding 
ruminants .  A  comparison  of  past  prices  indicates  that  often  it  would  pay 
to  feed  urea  to  beef  cattle,  particularly  in  western  areas  where  prices 
of  protein  feeds  are  relatively  high.  In  some  instances,  it  would  be 
profitable  to  feed  urea  to  dairy  cattle,  particularly  when  high -protein 
roughages  are  not  available.  The  use  of  urea  may  provide  an  opportunity 
to  increase  the  usefulness  of  nonlegume  and  low  quality  roughages  in 
maintenance  rations.  Urea  is  toxic  if  a  large  quantity  is  consumed  at 
one  time.  In  general,  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  nitrogen  in 
the  diet  should  be  urea.  It  is  necessary  to  control  carefully  the  amount 
fed  and  to  mix  it  uniformly  in  feed  mixtures.  Farmers  who  feed  urea 
usually  buy  it  in  a  mixed  feed. 


Antibiotics  and  Stllbestrol  Reduce  Feed  Needed  Per  Pound 

of  Gain 


The  advantages  of  feeding  urea  vary  with  price  relationships.  Ap¬ 
parently,  however,  the  use  of  antibiotics  and  stllbestrol  permit  reductions 
in  feed  costs  regardless  of  the  price  of  feed  because  they  reduce  the  amount 
of  feed  needed  per  pound  of  gain.  Feed  conversion  efficiency,  that  is  the 
pounds  of  feed  required  per  pound  of  livestock  product,  has  not  changed 
greatly  over  the  years  for  most  classes  of  livestock. 


It  Pays  to  Improve  Feed  Conversion  Efficiency 

Marked  gains  have  been  made  in  feed  conversion  efficiency  for 
poultry.  In  the  case  of  broilers,  feed  consumed  per  pound  of  gain  has  been 
reduced  about  25  percent  in  the  last  15  years.  Up  to  the  present,  the  most 
extensive  use  of  feed  additives  has  been  in  poultry  rations.  Other  changes 
also  have  been  made  in  breeding,  sanitation,  and  management,  and  these  too, 
have  contributed  to  the  increased  feed  efficiency. 

Economic  significance  of  improved  feeding  efficiency  can  be  illus¬ 
trated  by  data  from  a  Connecticut  broiler  study,  which  analyzed  the  effect 
on  income  of  an  improvement  in  the  ration  that  increased  output  per  pound 
of  feed  about  15  percent  and  reduced  the  time  required  to  produce  a  3*6 
pound  broiler  by  8  percent.  2 /  As  a  result  of  the  saving  in  feed  cost, 
labor,  and  overhead,  net  profit  per  bird  was  increased  by  58  percent.  If 
the  time  saved  as  a  result  of  more  rapid  growth  were  used  to  produce  ad¬ 
ditional  lots  of  broilers,  the  net  effect  of  this  feed  innovation  from 


2/  These  estimates  are  calculated  from  Judge,  G.  G.,  and  Fellows,  I.  F. 
"Economic  Interpretations  of  Broiler  Production  Problems,"  Conn.  (Storrs) 
Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bui.  302,  July  1953* 
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the  standpoint  of  an  individual  farmer  would  be  a  potential  increase  in 
annual  income  of  67  percent.  But,  with  a  widespread  increase  in  feed 
efficiency,  increased  output  would  cause  broiler  prices  to  decline. 

With  other  classes  of  livestock,  a  moderate  improvement  in  feed  ef¬ 
ficiency  would  not  give  so  spectacular  a  rise  in  profits,  because  more 
rapid  growth  would  not  be  so  important  a  factor. 


Wide  Variation  in  Feed  Efficiency  Among  Kinds  of  Livestock 

The  approximate  average  level  of  feed  conversion  efficiency  for  4 
species  of  meat -producing  animals  is  shown  in  table  12.  Comparisons  are 
shown  with  pasture  both  included  and  excluded,  as  in  many  instances  feed 
requirements  other  than  pasture  are  those  of  greatest  concern  costwise 
to  farmers.  These  are  average  results.  With  good  management  the  feed 
used  per  100  pounds  live  weight  produced  might  be  as  much  as  50  pounds 
lower  for  each  class  of  livestock  shown. 


Table  12.-  Feed  conversion  efficiency,  by  species,  1949-53  1/ 


Class  of 
livestock 

Feed 

units  consumed  per  - 

100  : 

pounds  : 

live  weight  : 

100  pounds  : 
meat  and  fat,  : 
excluding  bone  : 

100,000 
calories 
(food  energy) 

:  Pound 
:  of 

:  protein 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Including  pasture 

Hogs 

515 

819 

32U 

95 

Cattle  and 

calves 

952 

2,186 

1,552 

138 

Broilers 

359 

674 

834 

34 

Turkeys 

5U3 

885 

740 

44 

Excluding  pasture 

Hogs 

U90 

779 

309 

90 

Cattle  and 

calves 

577 

1,325 

940 

84 

Broilers 

359 

67k 

884 

34 

Turkeys 

518 

828 

706 

42 

l/  Preliminary  estimates.  Production  Economics  Research  Branch, 
Agricultural  Research  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Reflecting  recent  advances  in  technology,  broilers  are  seen  to  be 
the  most  efficient  converters  of  feed,  except  in  production  of  calories 
of  food  energy,  where  hogs  are  outstanding  (fig.  7). 

Beef  cattle  are  generally  the  least  efficient  converters  of  feed 
even  when  pasture  consumption  is  not  included.  However,  they  consume 
large  quantities  of  hay  and  rough  forages  that  would  not  otherwise  be 
utilized.  Turkeys  rank  second  or  third  depending  on  the  measure  of  out¬ 
put  used. 

With  present  feed  conversion  relationships,  beef  cattle  must  compete 
with  other  meat  animals  largely  on  the  basis  of  consumer  demand  for  the 
product  and  availability  of  low-value  roughage.  Hogs  are  the  least  expen¬ 
sive  converter  of  feed  into  energy  by  a  wide  margin,  but  modern  diets  place 
less  emphasis  on  energy.  If  hogs  are  not  to  lose  ground  to  poultry  market- 
wise,  improvement  will  be  needed  in  quality  of  products,  in  feed  conversion 
efficiency,  or  in  both. 

Results  of  research  indicate  that  improvements  in  feeding  are 
possible  for  all  classes  of  livestock.  In  light  of  the  gains  already  made 
by  poultry,  the  best  opportunities  probably  exist  for  cattle,  bogs,  and 
sheep.  Greater  attention  to  improved  feeding  efficiency  is  an  effective 
means  by  which  farmers  can  ease  the  price-cost  squeeze  to  some  extent. 


FEED  CONVERSION  EFFICIENCY 
BY  KINDS  OF  LIVESTOCK,  1949-53* 


FEED  UNITS 


PER  100  LB  PER  100  LB.  PER  100,000  PER  10  LB. 

LIVEWEIGHT  MEAT  &  FAT  CALORIES  FOOD  PROTEIN 


(EXCL.  BONE)  ENERGY 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  PASTURE 

U.  S,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE _  NEG.  56  (  1 )  -  739  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 


Figure  7 
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HOW  DOES  BUIK  MILK  HANDLING  AFFECT  COSTS  ON  DAIRY  FARMS? 

I 

M.  S.  Parsons 

Production  Economics  Research  Branch,  Agricultural  Research  Service 


Bulk  handling  of  milk  is  a  new  and  rapidly  expanding  technique  in  the 
dairy  industry,  which  affects  both  producers  and  dealers  directly.  The 
facilities  on  the  farm  consist  of  a  refrigerated  tank  in  which  the  warm  milk 
from  the  cow  is  rapidly  cooled  and  kept  cool  until  picked  up  by  the  hauler. 
Although  these  tanks  bad  limited  use  as  early  as  the  1930* s,  their  use  did 
not  expand  rapidly  until  after  1950.  Today,  about  20,000  tanks  are  in  use 
on  dairy  farms  in  the  United  States  and  the  number  is  increasing  daily. 

Bulk  tanks  have  certain  advantages  and  certain  disadvantages  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  usual  equipment  for  handling  milk  at  the  farm.  These  need 
to  be  understood  by  producers  when  considering  a  shift  to  bulk  handling, 
and  in  adjusting  to  a  bulk  tank  after  it  is  Installed. 


Costs  are  High,  Particularly  for  Smaller  Herds 

For  the  present  at  least,  the  initial  cost  of  a  bulk  tank  will  visual¬ 
ly  exceed  by  a  substantial  margin  the  cost  of  can  facilities  to  handle  the 
same  volume.  This  is  particularly  true  for  the  smaller  dairy  farms  and  true 
if  the  comparison  is  made  on  the  commonly  accepted  basis  of  every-other-day 
pickup  for  the  bulk  milk,  with  every-day  pickup  for  the  cans.  On  the  larger 
farms,  the  difference  between  the  two  methods  becomes  less  important  and 
practically  disappears  if  the  two  are  compared  on  the  same  frequency  of 
pickup. 


These  comparisons  assume  new  equipment  for  both  methods.  Actually, 
vised  cans  and  can  coolers  are  often  available  at  low  cost,  and  this  would 
widen  the  difference. 

The  basic  reason  for  the  heavier  investment  impact  on  the  smaller 
farms  can  be  seen  in  table  13.  The  investment  cost  per  gallon  of  capacity 
is  high  for  a  small  bulk  tank,  but  it  decreases  rapidly  for  the  larger 
sizes.  With  can  facilities,  the  cost  per  gallon  of  capacity  is  relatively 
low  for  the  smaller  sizes,  but  it  decreases  only  slightly  for  the  larger 
units. 


So  far  as  annual  costs  are  concerned,  the  main  out-of-pocket 
expense  usually  is  for  electricity.  The  available  evidence  is  not  entire¬ 
ly  clear,  but  it  tends  to  show  that  many  farmers  can  expect  to  use  somewhat 
less  current  with  bulk  handling  than  with  can  facilities.  Actually,  however, 
this  possible  saving  is  slight  and,  on  the  smaller  farms  particularly,  it  is 
likely  to  be  overshadowed  by  the  higher  annual  overhead  costs  of  the  bulk 
tank  resulting  from  the  greater  investment.  Experience  may  show  that  this 
larger  investment  will  be  offset  by  longer  life.  But  at  present  about  all 
we  can  do  is  to  assume  that  the  annual  overhead  costs,  largely  depreciation 
and  interest,  may  amount  to  the  same  percentage- -perhaps  10  percent— for 
both  types ' of  equipment • 
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Table  13#-  Initial  cost  of  farm  bulk  tanks  of  different  sizes 


Size  of 
tank 

(gallons) 

Initial  cost,  installed 

:  Initial  cost 
:  per  gallon 

Range  ' 

• 

• 

Average 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

100 

1,000  -  1,500 

1,250 

12.50 

150 

1,300  -  2,000 

1,650 

11.50 

200 

1,700  -  2,300 

2,000 

10.00 

250 

1,800  -  2,400 

2,100 

8.40 

300 

2,100  -  3,000 

2,400 

8.00 

4oo 

2,500  -  3,200 

2,750 

6.90 

500 

2,700  -  3,500 

3,000 

6.00 

600 

3,000  -  3,900 

3,300 

5.50 

On  this  basis,  the  annual  overhead  cost  for  a  100-gallon  bulk  tank 
would  be  around  $125,  more  than  double  that  for  can  facilities  to  handle 
the  same  volume.  Any  likely  saving  in  electricity  would  be  negligible  com¬ 
pared  with  this  difference  in  overhead  costs.  Conclusions  would  be  similar 
for  the  larger  tanks  if  comparisons  are  made  on  the  basis  of  every-other- 
day  bulk  pickup  and  everyday  can  pickup.  If  compared  on  the  same  frequency 
of  pickup  (which  is  not  too  realistic  in  most  cases),  costs  would  tend  to 
equalize  for  volumes  requiring  tanks  of  300  gallons  or  more. 

Thus  it  seems  clear  that  on  most  farms  the  advantages  of  bulk  handl¬ 
ing  must  be  found  elsewhere  than  in  a  straight  comparison  of  investment  and 
operating  costs  for  the  alternative  methods.  Some  of  the  other  factors, 
both  advantages  and  disadvantages ,  are  discussed  below. 


Saves  Lifting  of  Cana  and  May  Save  Time 

Bulk  handling  eliminates  the  Job  of  lifting  milk  in  cans.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  it  may  mean  actual  savings  in  time  on  many  dairy  farms.  For  one 
thing,  the  can-washing  Job  at  the  farm- -a  requirement  in  some  milksheds-- 
is  eliminated.  Ordinarily,  it  requires  considerably  more  time  than  cleaning 
a  bulk  tank.  Likewise  eliminated  are  the  various  can-handling  operations  in 
the  mi lk -house  and,  on  many  farms,  in  moving  the  cans  down  the  farm  lane  to 
a  pickup  point  on  the  highway.  Estimates  made  show  that  on  a  2-man  dairy 
farm  these  savings  in  time  might  amount  to  as  much  as  an  hour  daily- -perhaps 
more  on  some  farms,  certainly  less  on  others.  The  important  point  here  ap¬ 
parently  is  that,  although  the  savings  in  time  may  be  significant  on  many 
farms,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  large  enough  to  permit  much  if  any  reduction  in 
the  labor  force.  The  result  is  more  likely  to  be  a  shorter  working  day  with 
no  change  in  receipts  or  expenses,  or  an  increase  in  volume  of  business  with¬ 
in  the  same  length  of  day,  thereby  Justifying  higher  wages  or  improved  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  In  any  case,  these  possibilities,  when  combined  with  the 
reduction  in  heavy  lifting,  should  make  it  easier  for  dairy  farmers  to 
attract  and  hold  the  skilled  workers  they  need. 
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Milk  and  Fat  Losses  Reduced 

Ordinarily,  loss  of  milk  and  butterfat  because  of  stlckage  is  reduced 
by  bulk  handling  as  compared  with  cans.  This  results  from  the  fact  that  the 
surface  area  of  the  container  is  much  smaller  per  gallon  of  capacity  in  a 
bulk  tank  than  in  a  10-gallon  can.  The  extent  of  this  saving  may  vary  from 
farm  to  farm.  It  could  easily  amount  to  1  percent  in  milk  and  perhaps  even 
more  in  butterfat  as  there  is  evidence  that  fat  tests  are  fractionally 
higher  with  bulk  handling.  Furthermore,  the  danger  of  loss  from  spillage 
is  much  reduced  with  bulk  handling. 


Price  Premiums  and  Reduced  Hauling  Costs 

To  date  many,  perhaps  most,  dairy  farmers  who  have  adopted  bulk  band! 
ing  have  received  either  a  price  premium,  a  reduced  hauling  charge,  or  both. 
The  price  premium  has  generally  ranged  from  $0.05  to  $0.25  per  hundredweight 
of  milk,  and  the  reduced  hauling  charge  has  had  nearly  the  same  range.  In 
a  few  situations,  the  combined  premium  has  been  as  high  as  $0.40  per 
hundredweight  but  more  commonly  it  has  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  $0.10  to 
$0.15.  These  premiums  may  not  continue  indefinitely  but  they  have  pro¬ 
vided,  and  no  doubt  will  continue  to  provide  for  some  time,  an  incentive 
for  producers  to  shift  from  cans  to  bulk  handling. 

An  additional  advantage  of  bulk  handling  is  the  fact  that  ordinarily 
the  point  of  sale  is  on  the  farm.  This  means  that  the  producer  is  not 
responsible  for  any  loss  of  milk  that  might  occur  after  the  milk  leaves  the 
farm.  He  is  also  given  a  weight  receipt  at  each  pickup  which  provides  him 
with  a  current  check  on  the  volume  of  his  sales.  Furthermore,  the  samples 
for  butterfat  tests  sure  taken  from  the  tank  in  a  way  that  should  mean  more 
accurate  tests  and  that  also  gives  the  producer  a  chance  to  take  duplicate 
samples  if  he  wishes  to  do  so. 


Off -Flavor  Milk  Sometimes  a  Problem 

Aside  from  somewhat  higher  Investment  and  annual  costs,  at  least  on 
the  smaller  farms,  a  few  other  possible  disadvantages  of  bulk  handling  to 
the  producer  have  been  recognized.  Perhaps  most  important  is  the  quality 
control  problem  in  handling  off -flavor  milk.  An  entire  tank  of  milk  can  be 
lost  by  off -flavor  milk  from  1  cow,  whereas  with  cans  the  loss  might  be 
only  1  or  2  cans.  Ordinarily,  however,  this  problem  is  not  serious.  Usual¬ 
ly,  it  can  be  bandied  by  careful  management.  On  most  farms,  it  is  of  con¬ 
sequence  for  only  a  month  or  so  in  the  early  part  of  the  pasture  season. 


Milk  Production  Likely  to  Expand  on  Farms  Using  Bulk  Tanks 

Thus,  it  appears  that  at  present  many  farmers  cure  likely  to  find  both 
investment  and  annual  costs  to  be  somewhat  higher  for  bulk  tanks  as  com¬ 
pared  with  cam  equipment.  These  higher  costs  plus  other  possible  disadvan¬ 
tages  need  to  be  weighed  against  the  many  advantages.  Some  factors  on  both 
8 ides  of  the  equation  are  intangible.  The  answer  for  any  farmer  will  depend 
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not  only  on  the  tangible  factors  as  they  apply  to  bis  particular  situa¬ 
tion  but  also  on  bis  feeling  about  the  intangibles.  Fanners  who  do  not 
wish  to  shift  to  bulk  handling  may  find  themselves  faced  with  rising  costs 
for  hauling  in  cans.  In  some  instances,  the  producer  may  have  no  choice 
between  adopting  bulk  handling  and  going  out  of  dairying.  In  that  case, 
assuming  that  the  farmer  stays  in  dairying,  his  main  concern  is  how  to 
take  full  advantage  of  this  new  technique  in  milk  handling.  This  leads 
into  the  question  of  the  longer  run  effects  that  bulk  handling  may  have 
on  dairy  farming. 

Bulk  handling  is  one  more  step  in  the  mechanization  of  dairy  farm¬ 
ing.  Along  with  other  devices,  such  as  pipeline  milkers,  barn  cleaners, 
and  silo  unloaders,  it  enables  the  farm  labor  force  to  produce  more 
efficiently  and  helps  to  eliminate  drudgery.  These  devices  have  generally 
been  profitable  to  those  farmers  who  have  taken  full  advantage  of  them. 

In  most  instances,  this  has  meant  increased  volume  of  production  per  farm 
and  per  man,  which  were  made  possible  not  only  by  mechanization  but  also 
by  companion  adjustments  in  the  production  of  forage  and  in  other  phases 
of  dairy  farming.  These  devices  have  been  less  profitable  to  farmers  who 
have  adopted  them  without  making  the  related  adjustments.  All  dairy 
farmers  have  been  affected  pricewise  by  whatever  effects  these  technological 
changes  have  had  on  overall  milk  production  and  thus  on  prices  received. 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  bulk  handling  of  milk  is,  and  will  continue 
to  be,  a  contributing  factor  toward  the  longtime  trend  of  greater  produc¬ 
tion  per  man,  per  acre,  and  per  farm  on  dairy  farms  that  have  the  quality 
of  resources  and  the  management  to  take  advantage  of  modern  technology.  At 
the  same  time,  farmers  who  lack  such  resources  or  such  know-how  in  manage¬ 
ment  have  been  in  a  difficult  competitive  situation,  and  in  many  instances, 
they  have  shifted  to  other  types  of  farming  or  to  off-farm  employment. 

These  trends  have  been  going  on  in  all  the  major  dairy  areas,  and  no  doubt 
they  will  continue.  However,  they  may  operate  at  different  rates  in  dif¬ 
ferent  areas  because  of  variation  in  resources  and  other  factors.  Thus 
they  may  affect  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  dairy  regions  in  the 
years  ahead.  Bulk  handling  also  increases  the  flexibility  of  certain 
marketing  operations  and  may  permit  milk  to  move  more  freely  to  the  highest 
priced  alternative  outlet.  In  turn,  this  may  also  affect  the  location  of 
production  in  the  long  run. 

Bulk  handling  may  likewise  affect  the  seasonality  of  milk  produc- 
,  tion.  It  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that,  having  made  the  relatively  large 
investment  required  for  a  bulk  tank,  most  farmers  will  then  be  interested 
in  using  the  tank  to  as  near  capacity  as  practicable.  One  way  to  do  this  is 
to  reduce  the  rather  wide  seasonal  variation  in  production  that  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  most  dairy  farms.  The  bulk  tank  may  not  always  provide  a 
sufficient  incentive  in  itself  but  it  could  be  a  contributing  factor  in  a 
group  of  improved  management  practices,  most  of  which  tend  to  reduce 
seasonality  along  with  their  direct  effects  on  production  per  cow,  per  man, 
and  per  farm. 
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GENERAL  SITUATION 


Farmers'  production  cost  rates  continue  to  rise.  The  index  of  prices 
paid  by  farmers  for  commodities  used  in  production,  including  interest,  taxes 
and  wage  rates,  was  3  percent  higher  in  mid-October  than  a  year  earlier. 
Prices  for  all  groups  of  items  comprising  this  index,  except  fertilizer, 
feeder  livestock  and  seed,  have  increased  since  a  year  ago.  Many  of  these 
increases  have  taken  place  fairly  recently  and  some  further  increases  are 
likely  to  occur,  so  that  cost  rates  in  general  are  expected  to  average  some¬ 
what  higher  in  1957  than  in  1956. 


Many  of  the  cost  changes  in  the  last  decade  have  been  cumulative  in 
nature.  Since  19U7  — U9 ,  the  overall  index  of  farmers'  production  cost  rates 
has  risen  nearly  15  percent,  although  prices  paid  for  items  of  industrial 
origin,  interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates  have  advanced  more  than  30  percent. 
Prices  paid  for  production  items  that  originate  on  farms,  however,  have 
declined  about  15  percent. 
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Cost  rates  changed  from  19U7-U9  to  1956  about  as  follows: 


Farm  real  estate  taxes  per  acre  . Up  56  percent 

Farm  real  estate  prices  . Up  UO  " 

Farm  machinery  prices  . Up  UO  " 

Motor  vehicle  prices  . Up  31  " 

Farm  wage  rates  . Up  28  " 

Building  and  fencing  material  prices . Up  28  " 

Motor  supply  prices  . Up  20  " 

Farm  supply  prices  . Up  17  " 

Farm-mortgage  interest  rates  . Up  10  " 

Fertilizer  prices  . Up  6  " 

Seed  prices  . Down  10  " 

Feed  prices  . Down  11  " 

Feeder  livestock  prices  . Down  22  " 


Farm  cost  rates  expected  in  1957  relative  to  1956  are  as  follows: 

Farm  property  taxes  per  acre,  interest  rates,  farm 
wage  rates,  and  prices  paid  for  farm  machinery, 
motor  vehicles,  and  motor  supplies  are  expected 
to  be  moderately  higher. 

Farm  real  estate  values,  and  prices  paid  for  building 
and  fencing  materials,  farm  supplies,  feed,  feeder 
livestock,  and  seed  are  expected  to  be  about  the 
same  or  slightly  higher. 

The  price  of  fertilizer  is  expected  to  average  slight¬ 
ly  lower  per  ton  of  plant  nutrients  but  slightly 
higher  per  ton  of  gross  weight. 

Looking  Ahead  3  to  5  Years 

Many  of  the  forces  that  have  governed  farm  cost  rates  in  recent 
years  are  likely  to  continue  to  operate  in  the  years  ahead.  Nonfarm  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  will  continue  to  influence  the  rural  labor  supply  and 
farm  wage  rates.  The  expanded  highway  construction  program  may  increase 
nonfarm  employment  opportunities  in  rural  areas.  Young  men  who  are  skilled 
operators  of  modern  farm  machinery  can  be  readily  trained  to  operate  road¬ 
building  equipment.  Also,  as  better  highways  make  rural  areas  more  accessi¬ 
ble  to  urban  centers,  they  may  also  increase  the  nonfarm  employment 
opportunities  of  farmers  and  farmworkers. 

Competition  for  the  available  supply  of  labor,  steel,  and  other 
materials  used  to  produce  farm  machinery  and  other  industrial  commodities 
that  farmers  buy  is  likely  to  prevent  much,  if  any,  reduction  in  prices  of 
these  items.  The  expectation  is  that  prices  of  these  industrial  items  may 
increase  slightly  (fig.  1). 

Prices  of  feed,  feeder  livestock,  and  seed  will  tend  to  fluctuate 
with  prices  of  farm  products  in  general.  Prices  of  feeder  cattle  will  depend 
chiefly  on  range  conditions  and  prices  of  fat  cattle.  With  the  anticipated 
increase  in  adoption  of  more  efficient  methods  of  hog  feeding,  prices  of 
feeder  pigs  are  likely  to  increase  in  relation  to  prices  received  for  market 
hogs.  Prices  of  baby  chicks  and  poults  will  probably  decline  somewhat  in 
relation  to  prices  of  broilers  and  turkeys  which  were  unfavorable  in  1956. 

Prices  of  farm  real  estate  will  probably  continue  to  rise.  The  trend 
toward  larger  but  fewer  farms  will  go  on.  It  will  take  at  least  several 
years  for  the  size  of  farms  to  catch  up  with  modern  technology.  The  acre¬ 
age  that  farm  families  can  operate  without  outside  help  has  greatly  increased. 
Farmers  whose  farms  are  too  small  to  fully  utilise  machinery  and  labor  can  be 
expected  to  bid  against  one  another  for  the  land  that  is  offered  for  sale  in 
their  localities.  Many  farmers  can  afford  to  pay  present  prices  for  land  if 
additional  land  will  permit  them  to  take  full  advantage  of  modern  labor- 
saving  machinery. 
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The  Soil  Bank  is  a  new  factor  to  be  considered.  It  may  tend  to  in¬ 
crease  the  demand  for  farmland  and  reduce  the  demand  for  hired  labor, 
machinery,  and  certain  other  production  items  that  farmers  buy.  If  it  is 
successful  in  reducing  production,  it  will  probably  cause  total  cost  per 
unit  of  output  to  increase  because  overhead  items  like  taxes,  interest, 
and  depreciation  would  be  spread  over  fewer  units  of  output.  For  farm  in¬ 
come,  however,  this  possible  increase  in  cost  per  unit  of  output  will  be 
offset  by  increases  in  soil  bank  payments  and  possibly  by  increases  in 
prices  received  by  farmers. 

Prices  paid  for  fertilizer  per  pound  of  plant  nutrients  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  decline.  Upward  trends  in  plant  nutrient  content  of  fertilizers 
and  in  bulk  handling  (dry  and  liquid)  are  expected  to  continue.  These 
have  contributed  to  the  decline  in  plant  nutrient  unit  costs  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so.  Although  the  demand  for  fertilizer  has  increased  quite 
rapidly  in  recent  years,  the  facilities  for  manufacturing  chemical 
fertilizers  have  increased  even  faster.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
capacity  for  producing  anhydrous  ammonia,  a  relatively  cheap  source  of 
nitrogen. 

All  of  these  projections  or  forecasts  are  baaed  on  the  assumption  of 
a  continued  high  level  of  peacetime  employment. 
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Cost-Price  Relationship 

The  relationship  between  farm  cost  rates  and  prices  received  by 
farmers  is  about  the  same  as  it  was  a  year  ago  and  about  the  same  as  in 
1935 "39  though  considerably  less  favorable  to  farmers  than  it  was  in  1947-^9, 
an  unusually  favorable  period.  Since  then,  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  pro¬ 
duction  items,  interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates  have  increased  about  15  per¬ 
cent,  whereas  prices  received  by  farmers  for  products  sold  have  declined 
about  14  percent.  Cost-price  relationships  can  be  expected  to  continue  at 
about  current  levels  during  the  next  3  to  5  years.  Nevertheless,  many  farm¬ 
ers  will  be  able  to  lower  their  per  unit  costs  of  production,  thereby  reduc¬ 
ing  the  cost-price  squeeze  so  far  as  they  are  concerned. 

Cost  per  Unit  of  Production 

On  most  types  of  farms,  cost  per  unit  of  production  has  increased 
since  19^7“^9  (table  1).  Changes  in  the  combination  of  production  resources 
have  helped  to  offset  increases  in  cost  rates  and  prices  paid  by  farmers. 

But  these  increases  in  efficiency  have  not  been  sufficient  to  offset  them 
completely.  Dairy  farmers  have  been  more  successful  in  keeping  their  per 
unit  costs  down  in  recent  years  than  have  the  operators  of  most  other  types 
of  farms.  The  fact  that  feed  prices  are  lower  than  they  were  in  19^7-49  is 
one  of  the  reasons  for  this,  especially  in  areas  like  the  Northeast  where 
most  of  the  grain  fed  to  livestock  and  poultry  is  purchased.  Another  reason 
is  that  land  values  have  not  increased  as  much  in  dairy  areas  as  in  areas 
like  the  Corn  Belt.  Also,  there  is  considerable  evidence  that  production 
efficiency  increased  somewhat  faster  on  dairy  farms  in  the  last  several 
years  than  it  did  on  many  other  types  of  farms. 

Importance  of  Cost  Items 

The  importance  of  the  various  production  cost  items  varies  con¬ 
siderably  by  type  of  farm  (table  2).  Feed  is  the  most  important  item  on 
dairy  farms  in  the  Northeast,  whereas  power  and  machinery  are  most  important 
on  wheat  and  Corn  Belt  farms.  Expenditures  for  fertilizer  and  lime  account 
for  16  percent  of  all  production  expenditures  on  cotton  farms  in  the  Southern 
Piedmont  and  for  less  than  1  percent  on  several  other  types  of  farms.  But 
some  farmers  who  used  little  or  no  commercial  fertilizer  10  years  ago  are  now 
using  large  quantities  of  fertilizer. 

Changes  in  Resources  Used  by  Farmers 

The  relative  quantities  of  various  resources  used  in  farm  production 
are  continually  changing.  The  impact  of  technology,  relative  costs,  and  the 
financial  position  of  farmers  operate  to  bring  about  continuous  adjustments 
in  resource  combinations. 

Per  unit  of  output,  farmers  are  using  fewer  horses  and  mules,  fewer 
acres  of  cropland,  and  fewer  man-hours  of  labor  than  were  used  two  decades 
ago.  However,  more  motortrucks,  tractors,  fertilizer,  and  purchased  feed 
are  used  per  unit  of  output. 
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Substitution  of  one  resource  for  another  has  typified  agriculture  in 
the  United  States  during  the  last  two  decades.  Tractors,  trucks,  and  other 
farm  machinery  have  been  substituted  for  horse  and  mule  power  and  for  labor. 
As  labor  becomes  increasingly  productive  in  our  highly  industrialized  econo¬ 
my,  nonfarm  wage  rates  go  up  and  industry  competes  more  strongly  for  farm¬ 
workers.  On  the  other  side,  technology  contributes  to  continued  improvement 
in  machinery  and  other  nonfarm  resources.  The  farmer  soon  finds  that  it  is 
cheaper  to  buy  machinery  than  to  use  hired  labor  in  getting  his  work  done. 
Other  inputs,  such  as  fertilizer,  improved  feeds,  and  the  gamut  of  tech¬ 
nological  advances  are  used  also.  Thus,  requirements  for  human  labor  are 
reduced  both  in  total  and  per  unit  of  output.  The  price  of  fertilizer  has 
not  increased  as  much  as  prices  of  other  inputs,  particularly  since 
World  War  II.  As  a  result,  some  farmers  may  find  it  more  profitable  to  in¬ 
crease  production  by  using  more  fertilizer  than  by  purchasing  or  renting 
more  of  the  limited  supply  of  cropland. 

These  trends  reflect  the  increasing  interdependency  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  and  industrial  sectors  of  our  economy.  Farmers  are  increasing 
their  purchases  of  industry -produced  goods  and  services. 

The  continuous  recombining  of  resources  and  discarding  of  the  old 
to  incorporate  the  new  are  methods  whereby  farmers  adapt  their  farm  busi¬ 
nesses  to  the  changing  world  and  the  growing  economy.  In  so  doing,  they 
are  able  to  produce  more,  minimize  the  drudgery  of  farmwork,  and  improve 
their  levels  of  living.  Resource  substitution  is  a  compelling  force  in 
American  agriculture.  There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  this  process  of 
substitution  and  adjustment  will  continue  as  the  technological  and  economic 
forces  that  cause  them  continue  to  unfold. 


FARM  LABOR 

Farm  wage  rates  have  averaged  about  4  percent  higher  in  195 6  than 
in  1955*  This  is  the  sharpest  rise  in  farm  wage  rates  since  1952;  it 
compares  with  an  average  annual  increase  of  less  than  1  percent  for  the 
period  1952-55  (table  3).  Farm  wage  rates  are  now  about  a  fourth  above 
1947-49  and  300  percent  above  1940  levels. 

Farmers  are  paying  higher  rates  for  hired  labor  this  year  in  all 
regions.  The  range  is  from  6  percent  higher  in  the  New  England  States  to 
2  percent  higher  in  the  Mountain  States.  Higher  wage  rates  in  industry 
and  abundant  opportunities  for  nonfarm  Jobs  are  prime  factors  behind  the 
increase  in  farm  wage  rates.  The  new  minimum  industrial  wage  rate  of 
$1.00  per  hour  that  became  effective  March  1,  1956,  probably  affected  in¬ 
directly  the  wage  rates  paid  by  farmers. 

Higher  farm  wage  rates  are  expected  in  1957.  Competition  from  non¬ 
farm  employers  for  farm  workers  is  expected  to  continue.  Seasonal  farm¬ 
workers,  particularly,  will  be  attracted  to  industrial  jobs,  not  only  by 
higher  wages,  but  also  by  such  inducements  as  greater  continuity  of  employ¬ 
ment  and  better  working  and  living  conditions. 


Table  3«-  Labor  used  on  farms,  labor  productivity,  wage  rates,  and  related 

data,  United  States,  19hO-£6  l / 

Index  numbers  (19ii7-k9“100) 


Farm  employment 

:  Total  :Family: 

:  2/  :  2/  :  Hired 

Man-hours 
of  farm 
work 

3/' 

■Farm 

output 

V 

Farm 

output 

per 

man-hour 

Gross 

farm 

income 

per 

man-hour 

Farm 

wage 

rates 

5/ 

:  107 

10U 

117 

120 

83 

69 

28 

30 

:  10l* 

101 

116 

117 

86 

7h 

35 

35 

s  103 

100 

112 

122 

96 

79 

U6 

U6 

:  102 

101 

107 

121 

9U 

78 

58 

61 

:  100 

100 

98 

120 

97 

81 

61 

7h 

:  9B 

99 

93 

112 

96 

86 

69 

83 

:  101 

102 

96 

108 

98 

91 

81 

90 

:  102 

102 

99 

103 

95 

92 

99 

97 

:  101 

101 

102 

100 

101* 

101* 

103 

103 

:  97 

97 

99 

97 

101 

101* 

98 

100 

:  91 

91 

91 

89 

100 

112 

108 

99 

:  88 

88 

87 

91 

103 

113 

122 

109 

:  85 

85 

81* 

89 

107 

120 

125 

117 

:  81* 

8U 

85 

88 

108 

123 

120 

119 

:  83 

82 

8U 

86 

108 

126 

119 

119 

:  80 

79 

83 

85 

112 

132 

116 

120 

:  78 

78 

81 

8U 

113 

135 

120 

125 

Year 


19U0... 
19U1... 
19U2... 
19U3... 
19UU. • . 
19U5... 
191*6... 
191*7-.. 
19U8... 
19U9 - • . 

1950.. . 

1951.. . 

1952.. . 
1953*. « 
195U... 

1955.. . 

1956  6/ 


Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

2/  Includes  farm  operators  and  members  of  their  families. 

T/  Total  man-hours  of  farmwork  in  terms  of  the  time  required  by  average 
adult  male  workers. 

U/  Net  calendar-year  production  for  eventual  human  use. 

5/  Simple  average  of  seasonally  adjusted  quarterly  indexes. 

Preliminary.  Estimates  of  farm  output  and  man-hours  for  1956  based  on 
October  1956  "Crop  Production"  report  and  other  releases  of  the  Agricultural 
Estimates  Division,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 
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Farmers  in  some  areas  have  not  been  able  to  get  all  the  help  they 
wanted  in  brief  periods,  but  the  supply  of  labor  this  year  has  generally 
been  sufficient  to  enable  farmers  to  get  their  work  done.  The  supply  of 
experienced  year-round  workers  continued  tight  and  a  similar  situation  is 
expected  in  1957*  The  average  number  of  workers  employed  on  farms  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  decrease.  Since  1947-49,  the  reduction  has  been  slightly  less 
for  hired  than  for  family  workers. 

Last  year  more  than  410,000  foreign  workers  from  Mexico,  British 
West  Indies,  and  Canada  were  brought  in  at  various  times  for  seasonal  farm- 
work.  Of  this  number,  the  period  of  heaviest  employment  was  late  in 
October  when  about  240,000  were  working  on  farms  in  this  country.  Greater 
numbers  of  foreign  workers  have  been  contracted  so  far  this  year  than  for 
the  corresponding  period  last  year.  Many  of  the  additional  Mexican  Nation¬ 
als  contracted  in  the  last  few  years  were  for  jobs  formerly  filled  by 
workers  who  entered  illegally.  Strict  control  to  prevent  illegal  entry  is 
being  maintained.  Foreign  workers  are  expected  to  be  available  next  year 
in  areas  certified  as  having  an  insufficient  supply  of  seasonal  workers 
from  domestic  sources . 

Hired  labor  is  a  more  important  item  of  cost  on  some  types  of  farms 
than  on  others  (table  4).  The  annual  cost  of  hired  labor  in  1955  on  com¬ 
mercial  family-operated  farms  of  average  size  ranged  from  less  than  $225  a 
year  on  wbeat-rougbage-livestock  farms  in  the  Northern  Plains  to  more  than 
$4, 000  a  year  on  irrigated  cotton  farms  in  the  High  Plains  area  of  Texas. 

With  advances  in  technology  and  increases  in  farm  wage  rates,  there 
has  been  a  tendency  to  substitute  machinery  for  labor  on  all  types  of 
farms.  However,  the  value  of  machinery  used  in  relation  to  total  hours  of 
labor  used  is  still  relatively  low  on  cotton  farms  in  the  Southern 
Piedmont  (fig.  2).  Roughly  half  of  the  increase  from  1940  to  1955  in  the 
value  of  machinery  per  hour  of  labor  is  due  to  increases  in  machinery 
prices  * 


FARM  POWER  AND  MACHINERY 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  for  farm  machinery  and  motor  vehicles  were 
about  5  percent  higher  in  mid -September  than  a  year  earlier  and  about  a 
third  higher  than  in  1947-49 .  They  are  expected  to  be  higher  in  1957  than 
they  were  for  the  greater  part  of  1956. 

Changes  in  retail  prices  of  farm  machinery  tend  to  follow  changes 
in  wholesale  prices.  Wholesale  prices  of  farm  machinery,  including  trac¬ 
tors,  have  risen  about  26  percent  since  1947-^9  (table  5).  They  were  about 
the  same  in  1945  as  in  1926.  From  1945  to  January  1,  1951,  these  prices 
increased  by  about  55  percent.  After  1951,  wholesale  prices  of  agricultural 
machinery  varied  but  little  until  September  1955,  when  prices  increased  by 
about  4  percent.  Recently,  several  major  farm  machinery  companies  have  in¬ 
creased  their  prices,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  increase  in  wholesale 
prices  will  be  about  the  same  as  that  of  a  year  earlier. 
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Per  Hour  of  Labor 

VALUE  OF  FARM  MACHINERY 


Figure  2 . 


In  recent  years,  when  supplies  of  machinery  have  been  larger  in  re¬ 
lation  to  demand,  dealers  in  many  areas  have  tended  to  dispose  of  machines 
and  equipment  at  less  than  the  regular  list  prices.  This  is  frequently 
done  by  allowing  more  than  the  market  value  for  "trade-ins."  These  tend¬ 
encies  have  been  most  extensively  followed  in  depressed  agricultural 
areas,  especially  drought  areas,  and  they  can  be  expected  to  continue  in 
the  year  ahead. 


Domestic  shipments  of  farm  machinery  and  equipment  in  the  current 
season  will  likely  be  about  20  percent  below  the  1955  level.  Volume  of 
farmers'  purchases  of  machines  and  equipment  in  1956  may  well  be  the  low¬ 
est  in  a  decade.  This  is  partly  because  farm  incomes  have  been  low  in 
recent  years  and  partly  because  farmers  in  general  are  well  supplied  with 
machinery  and  equipment.  The  latter  is  especially  true  in  areas  where 
the  soil  bank  program  will  substantially  reduce  the  acreage  of  cropland 
to  be  harvested. 


Farmers'  purchases  of  machinery  have  been  relatively  large  for 
more  than  10  years,  and  their  inventories  of  tractors  and  other  machinery 
and  equipment  have  steadily  increased.  Since  19^0,  numbers  of  tractors 
and  motortrucks  on  farms  have  about  tripled.  Numbers  of  grain  combines, 
corapickers,  pick-up  balers,  milking  machines,  field  forage  harvesters 
and  cotton  harvesters  have  increased  percentagewise  substantially  more 
than  numbers  of  tractors  (fig.  3).  Increases  in  numbers  of  tractors  and 
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FARM  MACHINES 

Percent  Change  in  Numbers  Since  1945 
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Figure  3 

many  other  machines  have  been  accompanied  by  reductions  in  numbers  of  work- 
animals  and  animal-drawn  machines  and  equipment.  Increased  mechanization 
also  has  resulted  in  decreased  manpower. 

The  number  of  horses  and  mules  of  all  classes  and  ages  now  on  farms 
is  less  than  15  percent  of  the  number  in  1920.  In  most  farming  areas, 
mechanical  power  has  almost  completely  replaced  horses  and  mules.  In  con¬ 
sequence,  the  annual  rate  of  increase  in  numbers  of  tractors  and  principal 
machines  on  farms  has  slowed  materially  in  recent  years. 

Most  of  the  current  purchases  of  tractors  and  power  machines  are 
made  to  replace  worn  and  obsolete  tractors  and  tractor-drawn  machines. 

This  outlet  -  the  replacement  market  -  will  increase  in  importance  in  the 
years  ahead  (fig.  4). 


Along  with  the  reduced  rate  of  increase  of  recent  years  in  numbers 
of  tractors  and  machines  on  farms,  there  has  been  a  decided  shift  toward 
larger  tractors  and  complementary  tractor  equipment.  About  80  percent  of 
the  current  domestic  shipments  of  wheel  tractors  for  farm  use  have  belt 
h.p.  ratings  of  30  or  more.  Less  than  25  percent  of  the  I9V7  domestic  ship¬ 
ments  were  of  these  ratings.  Farmers  are  adding  additional  acreages  to 
their  farms  so  they  can  use  larger  equipment  economically.  Expanded  use  of 
larger  power  equipment  and  custom  machines  can  be  expected  to  continue  for 
some  years. 
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FARM  MACHINERY  COSTS 

160-Acre  Hog-Dairy  Farm,  Northeast  Iowa 


$THOUS. 


1930  1935  1940  1945  1950  1955 
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Figure  4 

The  cost  of  gasoline  is  an  important  item  of  farm  expenditures. 
Annual  farm  consunption  of  motor  fuel  is  currently  estimated  at  about  7 
billion  gallons.  About  90  percent  of  all  motor  fuel  is  gasoline.  Current 
retail  prices  of  gasoline  at  filling  stations  is  about  3  percent  above  the 
previous  high  1955  price.  It  is  estimated  that  farmers  use  around  3  bil¬ 
lion  gallons  of  gasoline  for  off-highway  farm  uses.  Since  January  1,  1956, 
farmers  have  been  able  to  obtain  a  rebate  of  the  Federal  tax  of  2  cents  a 
gallon  for  gasoline  use  for  off-highway  farm  purposes.  With  the  tax  re¬ 
bate,  the  cost  per  gallon  of  gasoline  in  1956  was  about  10  percent  above 
the  average  price  of  I9V7-49. 

About  11  million  motor  vehicles  and  numerous  farm  machines  are 
adapted  for  use  with  rubber  tires.  Prices  of  tires  were  at  peak  levels 
in  1951  but  have  since  declined  moderately.  It  is  likely  that  retail 
prices  of  tires  will  show  little  change  in  the  coming  year. 
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FEED 

The  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  feed  was  about  2  percent 
higher  in  mid-October  than  a  year  earlier.  Prices  of  soybean  and  linseed 
meals  were  down  8  to  10  percent  but  prices  of  other  high-protein  feeds  were 
about  the  same.  Prices  of  feed  grains,  broiler  mash,  mixed  dairy  feed,  and 
hay  were  up  a  little. 

The  index  of  prices  received  by  farmers  for  feed  grains  and  hay  in 
mid -October  was  about  6^  percent  above  a  year  earlier.  Corn  was  up  4  per¬ 
cent;  oats,  17  percent;  barley,  8  percent;  sorghum  grains,  27  percent;  and 
hay  5  percent.  Prices  of  the  small  grains  have  readjusted  somewhat  from 
the  low  levels  following  the  large  1955  crops.  The  price  of  hay  was  con¬ 
siderably  higher  in  States  where  drought  was  severe. 

Feed  grain  prices  may  average  a  little  higher  in  the  1956-57  season 
(October-September)  than  in  the  1955-56  season,  but  prices  of  high  protein 
feeds  are  expected  to  average  lower.  Total  supplies  of  feed  concentrates 
are  about  the  same,  although  production  of  feed  grains  in  1956  was  about  4 
percent  less  than  in  1955  (table  6) .  The  supply  of  oilseed  meals  is 
expected  to  be  about  8  percent  above  the  previous  high  reported  for  the 
1955-56  season.  The  supply  of  other  byproduct  feeds  is  expected  to  be 
about  the  same  as  a  year  ago.  The  supply  of  feed  grains  is  larger  this 
fall  than  a  year  earlier  in  the  North  Atlantic,  South  Atlantic,  and  East 
North  Central  regions,  about  the  same  in  the  West  North  Central  region, 
and  much  smaller  in  the  South  Central  and  Western  regions  where  supplies  in 
1955  vere  unusually  large. 

The  number  of  grain-consuming  animal  units  for  the  1956-57  season 
is  expected  to  be  down  about  2  percent  from  that  of  a  year  earlier.  The 
decrease  will  be  principally  in  hogs,  as  animal  units  of  poultry  and  beef 
cattle  may  be  as  large  or  larger.  The  supply  of  feed  concentrates  per 
animal  unit  is  the  largest  on  record. 

The  number  of  roughage -consuming  livestock  for  1956-57  is  expected 
to  be  about  the  same  as  for  1955-56.  The  supply  of  hay  is  larger  in  all 
regions,  except  the  South  Central  and  West  North  Central  regions.  On 
November  1,  severe  drought  existed  in  an  area  extending  from  Iowa  and  Ne¬ 
braska  south  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  west  to  Arizona  and  Utah.  Extreme 

drought  conditions  prevailed  in  most  of  Kansas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  and 
Texas .  9 


Returns  per  $1.00  of  feed  cost  were  lower  on  October  15  than  a 
year  earlier  for  all  poultry  enterprises,  chiefly  because  of  lower  prices 
of  poultry  and  eggs  (table  7).  Returns  were  lower  from  butterfat  produc¬ 
tion  and  beef  raising  because  of  higher  feed  costs.  Hog  raising  was  the 
only  livestock  enterprise  that  showed  larger  returns  per  $1.00  of  feed  on 
October  15,  1956,  than  a  year  previous.  Compared  with  averages  for  the  15- 
year  period,  1937“51,  returns  per  $1.00  of  feed  cost  were  lower  on  October 
15  for  all  livestock  enterprises.  Returns  from  broilers,  eggs,  and  butter- 
fat  were  down  25  percent  or  more  while  returns  from  milk  and  hogs  were  down 
0  and  9  percent  respectively. 
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Table  7 •-  Returns  per  $1.00  of  feed  cost  of  livestock  enterprises.  United 
States,  October  15,  1956,  with  comparisons  1/ 


Livestock 

enterprise  or 
product 

337=53—: 

average  : 
Oct.  : 

Oct.  15,  : 

195U  l 

Oct.  15,  : 

1955  ? 

• 

• 

Apr.  15, 

1956 

:  Oct.  15, 

;  1956 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

••••••••••••• 

2.09 

1.22 

1.78 

1.57 

1.5a 

Broilers . 

1.62 

1.2U 

1.51 

1.39 

1.18 

Turkeys . 

1.85 

1.50 

1.91 

1.85 

1.5a 

Milk ••••••••••«•• 

2.25 

1.93 

2.12 

1.83 

2.11 

Butterfat . 

1.75 

1.28 

l.lil 

1.36 

1.32 

Hogs ••••••••••••• 

1.75 

1.56 

1.5^ 

1.3a 

1.60 

Sheep  raising.... 

1.68 

1.28 

1.28 

1.28 

1.28 

Beef  raising . 

1.82 

l.lil 

1.59 

i.a6 

1.53 

195U-55 

1955-56 

Cattle  feeding... 

2/1.25 

1.19 

1.15 

Index  numbers  (1937-51=100) 

Eggs . 

100 

58 

85 

106 

7a 

Broilers . 

100 

77 

93 

85 

73 

Turkeys . 

100 

86 

103 

106 

83 

Milk . 

100 

86 

9a 

100 

9a 

Butterfat . 

100 

73 

81 

91 

75 

Hogs •••••••••«•• 

100 

89 

88 

85 

91 

Sheep  raising... 

100 

76 

76 

80 

76 

Beef  raising.... 

100 

77 

88 

83 

8a 

19SU-SS 

Cattle  feeding.. 

2/100 

- 95“ 

~w 

1/  Quantities  of  feed  used  in  calculating  the  cost  of  feed  follow:  Per 
dozen  eggs  -  7  lbs.  poultry  ration;  per  lb.  of  broiler  -  UJ  lbs.  chick  starter, 
1935-un;  U  lbs.  chick  starter,  19U5-U9;  3§  lbs.  chick  starter,  1950-52;  lbs. 
broiler  mash,  1953 -5U;  3  lbs.  broiler  mash,  19 55-56;  per  lb.  of  turkey  - 
lbs.  poultry  ration  before  1950;  h-3/h  lbs.  1950-56;  per  100  lbs.  hogs  -  bu. 

corn  plus  20  lbs.  soybean  meal;  per  100  lbs.  milk  or  U  lbs.  butterfat  -  28  lbs. 
concentrates  plus  110  lbs.  hay,  1937-hl;  31  lbs.  concentrates  plus  110  lbs. 
ay,  19u2-56;  per  100  lbs.  beef  cattle  -  3  bu.  corn  plus  600  lbs.  hay;  per  100 
lbs.  sheep  and  lambs  -  2  bu.  corn  plus  1,500  lbs.  hay.  Value  of  hav  in  Towa 
and  Minnesota  was  used  for  butterfat.  Assumed  19  lbs.  wool  produced  for  each 
100  lbs.  sheep  and  lamb  produced  since  1951  and  20  lbs.  before  1952.  The 
quantity  of  hay  for  milk  cows,  beef  cattle,  and  sheep  includes  an  allowance 
for  silage  and  pasture.  Feed  nutrients  from  pasture  assumed  to  cost  a  fourth 
as  much  as  nutrients  from  hay.  Cattle  feeding  returns  are  based  on  table  2, 

Livestock  and  Meat  Situation,  AMS,  August  17,  1956,  which  is  based  on  Com  Belt 
experience . 

2/  1920-52  average. 
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Returns  per  $1.00  of  feed  cost  from  cattle  feeding  in  the  1955“56 
season  were  8  percent  below  the  longtime  average  and  a  little  lower  than  in 
the  preceding  season.  The  average  price  paid  by  farmers  on  October  15, 
1956,  for  feeders  and  stockers  was  about  5  percent  lower  than  on  the  same 
date  in  1955-  Returns  for  the  season,  however,  will  depend  on  the  price  of 
fat  cattle  next  spring  and  summer. 


SEED 

The  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  seed  was  about  4  percent 
lower  in  mid -September  than  a  year  earlier  and  about  10  percent  below  the 
19^7-49  average.  However,  retail  prices  of  seed  are  about  5  percent  higher 
this  fall  than  they  were  last  spring.  Of  the  17  grass,  legume,  and  grain 
seeds  for  which  spring  and  fall  prices  are  available,  only  two  -  common 
ryegrass  and  Ladino  clover  -  were  lower  in  September  than  they  were  in  May. 
Prices  of  timothy  and  smooth  brome  advanced  as  much  as  44  percent,  while 
prices  of  Kentucky  bluegrass,  orchard  grass,  alsike  clover,  and  alfalfa 
rose  8  to  17  percent  from  May  to  September. 

Compared  with  1949~52,  September  prices  were  55  percent  lower  for 
Ladino  clover,  48  percent  lower  for  improved  varieties  of  alfalfa,  15  per¬ 
cent  lower  for  alsike  clover,  5  percent  lower  for  red  clover,  and  40  percent 
higher  for  crested  wheatgrass .  Prices  of  seed  grains  ranged  from  about  the 
same  for  winter  wheat  to  14  percent  lower  for  winter  barley. 

It  is  expec  ted  that  seed  prices  will  average  somewhat  higher  in  1957 
than  in  1956.  The  general  trend  in  seed  prices  has  been  upward  since  last 
spring.  The  demand  for  some  grass  and  legume  seeds  is  expected  to  be  higher, 
partly  because  participation  in  the  soil  bank  is  expected  to  stimulate  their 
use.  Supplies  are  lower  than  they  were  a  year  ago,  mainly  because  produc¬ 
tion  in  1956  was  substantially  reduced  by  drought.  However,  except  for 
grasses  suitable  for  the  Great  Plains,  supplies  are  expected  to  be  generally 
adequate  in  1957,  with  prices  averaging  somewhat  below  the  1947-49  level. 


FERTILIZER 

Average  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  fertilizer  during  1956  remained 
at  about  the  1955  level.  This  level  was  about  6  percent  above  prices  paid 
in  1947“49,  but  somewhat  lower  than  the  prices  paid  in  1951>  1952,  or  1953* 
Plant  nutrient  content  has  continued  to  rise  so  that  the  real  cost  of  ele¬ 
ments  responsible  for  increases  in  yields  has  declined  more  than  is  indi¬ 
cated  above.  Annual  consumption  of  fertilizer  in  terms  of  gross  weight  has 
declined  slightly  in  the  last  2  years,  but  the  quantity  of  principal 
nutrients  consumed  has  continued  to  rise. 

Available  supplies  reached  an  all-time  high  level  this  year.  Whole¬ 
sale  prices  reported  for  most  nitrogenous  fertilizers  were  lower  than  for 
the  previous  year.  Some  seasonal  changes  in  prices  of  these  materials 
occurred.  They  reflected  an  effort  to  encourage  summer  and  fall  movement. 
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thus  reducing  the  cost  of  storage  for  the  manufacturer  and  relieving  con¬ 
gestion  in  storage  and  transit.  Early  in  the  season,  the  wholesale  price 
of  anhydrous  ammonia  was  $85  a  ton.  This  was  reduced  to  $72  for  August 
hut  increased  to  $75  for  October.  This  price  is  expected  to  continue  until 
about  the  first  of  the  year,  at  which  time  some  increase  can  be  expected. 

A  reduction  of  $10  a  ton  was  announced  for  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  May. 

Lower  prices  for  imported  Chilean  nitrate  of  soda  were  announced  in  October. 

Consumption  of  plant  nutrients  is  nearly  70  percent  above  the  1947- 
49  average  but  the  rise  has  been  much  greater  for  nitrogen  (N)  and  potash 
(K20)  than  for  phosphate  (P  0  ) .  For  1955,  the  index  of  nitrogen  consump¬ 
tion  was  226,  for  potash  194,  and  for  phosphate  125,  with  1947-49-100. 

This  reflects  recognition  of  the  higher  yield  response  to  nitrogen  and 
potash  and  the  differences  in  prices  of  the  3  principal  nutrients.  Although 
nitrogen  costs  more  per  pound  than  either  of  the  other  nutrients,  response 
to  higher  applications  has  generally  been  greater,  and  the  price  per  pound 
of  nitrogen  is  now  less  relative  to  the  price  of  the  other  nutrients  than 
formerly.  This  changed  relationship  has  been  brought  about  by  the  increased 
use  of  high  analysis  nitrogen  solutions  for  both  direct  application  and  for 
use  in  making  mixed  fertilizers,  and  by  the  expanded  use  of  anhydrous  am¬ 
monia.  New . developments  in  fertilizer  technology  have  reduced  the  cost  of 
these  materials  (fig.  5).  The  price  of  potash  per  pound  has  generally  been 
materially  lower  than  that  of  other  nutrients  because  its  source  material 
is  high  in  K^O  content.  The  favorable  cost  position  of  fertilizers  relative 
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to  that  of  other  production  costs  is  expected  to  continue  for  the  next  few 
years.  There  are  some  indications  that  fertilizer  may  compete  with  other 
inputs  for  the  farmers'  available  operating  funds  even  more  strongly  than 
at  present. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS 

Prices  of  building  and  fencing  materials  used  by  farmers  were  nearly 
4  percent  higher  in  mid-September  than  a  year  earlier  and  more  than  a 
fourth  higher  than  in  19^7-^9»  They  have  increased  about  162  percent  since 
1935-39  in  contrast  to  an  increase  of  118  percent  in  the  prices  received  by 
farmers  for  products  sold. 

Cement  and  composition  roofing  are  both  more  than  5  percent  above 
year-ago  levels  while  prices  of  framing  lumber  are  up  about  2  percent. 
Prices  of  most  items  of  building  and  fencing  materials  have  advanced  in 
recent  months. 

The  total  cost  of  materials  for  a  typical  poultryhouse  has  risen  2 
percent  in  the  last  year  and  23  percent  since  1947-49.  The  cost  of  fencing 
materials  has  increased  by  5  percent  since  September  1955  and  by  35  percent 
since  1947-49  (fig*  6). 
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FARM  SUPPLIES 

Farm  supply  prices  have  risen  an  average  of  4  percent  in  the  last 
12  months.  They  are  now  17  percent  higher  than  in  1947-49  and  97  percent 
higher  than  in  1935-39*  This  category  includes  pesticides,  baler  twine 
and  wire,  binder  twine,  bale  ties,  containers,  small  tools,  and  miscella¬ 
neous  items . 


Pesticides 


Prices  paid  by  farmers  for  pesticides  were  slightly  lower  in  1956 
than  they  were  a  year  earlier.  However,  farmers  apparently  used  about  12 
percent  more  pesticides  this  year  than  in  1955.  As  a  result,  their 
expenditures  for  such  materials  are  appreciably  higher.  Preliminary  reports 
indicate  that  the  use  of  calcium  arsenate,  DDT,  and  BHC  (benzenebexacblo- 
ride)  and  a  number  of  other  materials  increased  considerably  from  1955  to 


Since  1950,  prices  of  BHC  and  DDT  have  declined  about  two-thirds  and 
one-balf ,  respectively,  while  prices  of  copper  sulfate  have  risen  about  60 
percent.  These  price  changes  have  bad  differing  effects  on  farm  costs.  For 
example,  cotton  farmers,  who  use  large  quantities  of  BHC  and  relatively 
little  copper  sulfate  benefited  by  these  price  changes  but  potato  growers  in 
areas  where  large  quantities  of  copper  sulfate  are  used  did  not  benefit. 


FARM  REAL  ESTATE 


Value  per  Acre 

The  average  value  of  farm  real  estate  per  acre  continued  to  advance 
during  the  first  half  of  1956.  Increases  of  from  2  to  4  percent  were  com¬ 
mon  during  the  4  months  ended  July  1  throughout  the  eastern  half  of  the 
country  as  well  as  along  the  Pacific  coast.  Values  were  largely  unchanged 
in  the  central  Corn  Belt,  Northern  Plains,  and  central  and  southern  portions 
of  the  Mountain  region.  .The  national  increase,  which  amounted  to  about  1 
percent,  raised  farm  real  estate  values  to  a  new  high.  At  the  same  time, 
new  high  levels  were  recorded  in  29  States  scattered  throughout  the  country. 

At  midyear,  farm  real  estate  values  were  higher  than  a  year  earlier  in 
all  farm  production  regions,  except  the  Northern  Plains  (table  8).  National¬ 
ly,  the  increase  was  3  percent.  Largest  increases  (8  to  9  percent)  were 
reported  for  the  Southeast  and  the  Delta  States.  Advances  of  5  to  6  percent 
were  indicated  for  the  Northeast,  Lake  States,  and  Pacific  regions.  Changes 
by  States  ranged  from  a  15  percent  increase  in  Florida  to  a  5  percent  de¬ 
crease  in  Colorado.  Declines  were  registered  in  only  2  other  States  - 
Nebraska  and  Kentucky. 

Thus,  land  values  continued  to  rise  from  late  1953  through  mid-1956, 
despite  the  general  decline  in  farm  income  during  this  period.  Realized 
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Table  8.-  Farm  real  estate:  Index  numbers  of  average  value  per  acre,  by 
farm  production  regions,  July  1956  with  comparisons 
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Southern  Plains  . 
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net  farm  income  for  1955  was  18  percent  below  1953*  although  some  increase 
over  the  1955  level  is  expected  for  this  year.  Land  values  in  mid-1956  were 
9  percent  above  the  level  of  early  1954.  During  the  last  40  years  there 
has  been  no  period  of  similar  length  in  which  land  values  increased  while 
farm  income  was  declining. 

Some  of  the  forces  responsible  for  this  upward  trend  in  farm  real 
estate  values  include  the  attitudes  of  people  about  farmland  as  a  long-term 
investment,  the  costly  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  recent  years  such 
as  adding  lime  and  providing  facilities  for  drainage  and  irrigation,  the 
demand  from  farm  operators  for  additional  land  to  utilize  more  fully  their 
time  and  machinery,  the  strong  demand  for  part-time  farms  and  rural 
residences,  the  dispersal  of  industry,  the  favorable  outlook  for  timber  pro¬ 
duction,  and  the  favorable  outlook  for  the  general  economy. 

The  enlargement  of  farms  is  reflected  in  census  data  which  show  that 
between  1950  and  1954  the  average  size  of  farms  increased  by  12  percent, 
while  the  number  of  faunas  declined  by  11  percent.  The  latrgest  proportion  of 
farmers  who  left  farming  in  this  period  did  so  voluntarily,  and  without 
financial  loss.  This  was  made  possible  by  favorable  nonfarm  employment  op¬ 
portunities  which  arose  because  of  the  dispersal  of  industry  and  high  levels 
of  employment  and  was  aesisted  by  the  demand  for  land  to  enlarge  farm  oper¬ 
ating  units.  The  farm -enlargement  process  has  continued  since  1954,  accord¬ 
ing  to  sales  data  collected  each  March.  The  proportion  of  tracts  of  land 
sold  to  become  part  of  another  farm  after  sale  increased  by  14  percent  from 
1954  to  1956  and  represented  a  third  of  all  sales  of  farmland  in  the  year 
ended  March  1,  1956. 
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An  October  1955  survey,  which  was  designed  to  determine  the  factors 
that  are  helping  to  sustain  land  values,  revealed  that  many  people  consider 
farmland  to  be  a  safe  long-term  investment.  They  believe  that  a  growing 
population  on  a  limited  area  of  land  will  result  in  steadily  rising  land 
values  as  the  need  for  food  and  space  continues  to  expand.  Many  may  not 
realize  fully,  however,  that  much  of  our  increased  food  requirements  3  to  5 
years  hence  can  be  met  without  much,  if  any,  increase  in  annual  farm  out¬ 
put.  Although  farm  output  may  need  to  be  increased  by  a  fourth  in  the 
next  20  years,  the  main  problem  may  well  be  one  of  making  needed  shifts  in 
production  rather  than  of  attaining  the  desired  general  level  of  output. 

Another  attitude  reflected  in  the  survey  was  that  many  operators  of 
small  farms  would  find  it  difficult  to  stay  in  business  in  the  present 
highly  competitive  situation  unless  they  can  expand  their  acreages. 

Value  per  Farm 


The  average  value  of  real  estate  per  farm  varies  widely  by  States  - 
from  less  than  $10,000  to  $40,000  and  upward  (fig.  7).  Differences  in 
average  size  of  farms  as  well  as  in  value  per  acre  are  reflected  in  these 
/Jhe  national  average  of  about  $21,500  per  farm  in  1956  compares 
with  $5,500  in  1940.  Thus  the  average  farm  without  livestock  and  equip¬ 
ment  costs  nearly  4  times  as  much  now  as  it  did  in  1940. 
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INTEREST,  TAXES,  AND  INSURANCE 
Farm-Mortgage  Interest 

Total  farm-mortgage  Interest  payable  in  1956  is  estimated  at  $448 
million,  about  9  percent  above  the  $4 10  million  that  was  payable  in  1955 . 

The  increase  in  interest  charges  is  due  to  an  increase  in  outstanding  farm- 
mortgage  debt  and  to  higher  interest  rates  on  new  farm-mortgage  loans. 

Interest  rates  on  new  farm  mortgage  loans  are  now  substantially  above 
a  year  ago.  This  year*  7  of  the  12  Federal  land  banks  increased  rates  by 
one-half  of  a  percentage  point.  As  a  result,  3  land  banks  now  charge  5.0 
percent,  5  charge  4.5  percent,  and  only  4  continue  the  4.0  percent  rate. 

The  rise  in  the  land-bank  rates  on  farm  mortgages  reflects  higher  yields  on 
Consolidated  Federal  Farm  Loan  bonds.  Representative  issues  of  these  bonds 
yielded  3»75  percent  in  September  1956  as  compared  with  3«00  percent  a  year 
earlier . 

Farm-mortgage  (real  estate)  debt  is  continuing  to  increase  in  1956. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  year,  the  number  of  farm  mortgages  recorded  was 
8  percent  less  than  in  the  first  half  of  1955 >  but  the  average  size  was  up 
11  percent,  and  the  total  amount  recorded  was  up  2  percent.  Total  farm- 
mortgage  debt  may  reach  $9*8  billion  by  the  end  of  the  year,  which  compares 
with  $9«°  billion  at  the  beginning  of  1956  and  $5*6  billion  on  January  1, 
1950. 


New  farm -mortgage  loans  made  by  life  insurance  companies  are  report¬ 
ed  to  carry  rates  that  are  one-half  of  a  percentage  point  or  more  above 
last  year's  rates.  Basic  rates  of  the  major  companies  in  this  field  are 
reported  generally  at  5*0  percent  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1956.  The  in¬ 
creased  rates  of  insurance  companies  and  other  private  lenders  reflect 
higher  yields  on  alternative  investments.  For  example,  in  September  1956, 
Aaa  corporate  bonds  yielded  3*56  percent  as  compared  with  3*13  percent  a 
year  earlier,  and  the  average  rate  on  new  issues  of  U.  S.  Government  3~ 
month  bills  in  September  1956  was  2.850  percent,  which  compares  with  2.086 
percent  in  September  1955* 

Looking  ahead,  it  appears  that  farm-mortgage  debt  and  interest 
charges  may  continue  to  rise  for  several  years.  An  important  factor  is  the 
increasing  capital  investment  in  farming  which  requires  a  net  increase  in 
long-term  mortgage  financing.  The  cost  and  terms  of  farm-mortgage  loans 
will  reflect  the  general  interest-rate  pattern.  Changes  in  the  yields  on 
Government  and  corporate  securities  and  other  alternative  investments  will 
affect  the  cost  and  availability  of  funds  for  farm-mortgage  lending. 


Interest  on  Non-Real-Estate  Debt 


Interest  payments  by  farmers  on  their  non-real-estate  loans  will 
probably  be  12  to  15  percent  greater  in  1956  than  in  1955*  For  the  year 
1956,  the  amount  of  non-real-estate  debt  on  which  fanners  pay  interest  will 
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average  about  6  percent  above  the  amount  in  1955,  and  the  rates  of  interest 
paid  on  such  loans  appear  to  have  risen  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  a 
percentage  point  per  annum. 

The  increase  in  interest  rates  charged  farmers  on  non-real-estate 
loans  is  a  phase  of  the  tighter  situation  that  has  prevailed  in  all  money 
markets  during  1956.  The  average  cost  (including  commissions  to  dealers)  of 
all  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank  debentures  issued  during  fiscal  1956 
was  3.08  percent  per  annum,  compared  with  1.69  percent  for  those  issued  dur¬ 
ing  fiscal  1955.  The  cost  was  still  higher  (3.85  percent)  for  the  latest 
issue  of  such  debentures,  which  were  dated  and  delivered  November  1,  1956. 
These  increases  in  the  cost  of  funds  have  made  it  necessary  for  the  Federal 
Intermediate  Credit  banks  to  increase  their  rates  on  loans  discounted  for 
the  production  credit  associations  and  other  rediscounting  institutions,  and 
e  l3 1 1 er ,  in  turn,  are  finding  it  necessary  to  increase  the  interest  rates 
that  they  charge  farmers  for  loans.  Interest  rates  charged  by  country  banks 
are  not  connected  as  closely  to  rates  in  the  central  money  markets  as  are 
those  charged  by  production  credit  associations  but  it  is  probable  that  they 
also  have  risen  somewhat  during  the  last  year. 

At  mid-1956,  the  non-real-estate  loans  to  farmers  held  by  reporting 
lending  agencies  (excluding  loans  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation)  were 
about  4  percent  greater  than  a  year  earlier.  The  largest  increase  for  the 
year  (11. 7  percent)  occurred  in  the  Pacific  region.  Such  loans  decreased 
about  3  percent  in  the  Southeast  but  they  increased  in  all  other  regions  by 
percentages  that  ranged  from  1.7  percent  in  the  Northern  Plains  to  6.9  per¬ 
cent  in  the  Mountain  States.  * 


Indications  are  that  the  volume  of  non-real-estate  loans  to  farmers 
will  be  little,  if  any,  greater  in  1957  than  in  1956.  Interest  rates  for 
short-term  securities  in  the  central  money  markets  are  at  the  highest  level 
in  about  a  quarter  of  a  century.  However,  the  rates  charged  farmers  on 
non-real-estate  loans  do  not  yet  reflect  all  of  the  increase  that  may  be 
expected  if  rates  in  the  central  money  markets  remain  at  present  levels. 

For  this  reason,  the  interest  paid  by  farmers  on  non-real-estate  loans  may 

increase  again  in  1957,  even  though  the  amount  of  such  loans  fails  to 
increase. 


Property  Taxes 

4.  levled  on  farm  real  and  personal  property  in  the  United 

States  in  1956,  payable  largely  in  1957,  are  expected  to  be  about  $1,204 
million,  or  5  percent  above  a  year  earlier. 


Farm  real  estate  taxes  estimated  to  be  paid  in  1956  total  $927  mil- 

li°°*  P^2ntS  iD  1957  are  exPected  to  be  about  $979  million.  The  amount 
paid  in  1956  was  about  31  percent  greater  than  in  1950  and  more  than  double 

the  payments  of  1945.  It  is  anticipated  that  payments  in  1957  will  be  about 
39  percent  greater  than  in  1950. 
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Taxes  paid  per  acre  on  farm  real  estate  in  1956  average  $0.87.  Based 
on  the  average  for  the  period  1910-14,  the  index  of  taxes  paid  per  acre  was 
422  in  1956.  When  compared  with  average  payments  for  the  period  1947-49,  the 
index  was  156.  For  the  year  1957#  the  indexes  will  probably  be  about  44-5  and 
165,  respectively. 

For  1956,  taxes  paid  on  farm  personal  property  will  amount  to  $219  mil¬ 
lion,  up  approximately  $2.5  million  from  1955*  In  1957,  they  probably  will 
increase  about  3  percent.  It  is  expected  that  these  levies  will  increase  to 
about  $225  million  in  1957*  These  1957  payments  will  be  some  80  percent 
higher  than  the  average  of  1947-49. 

Generally,  taxes  paid  in  1957  will  be  based  on  assessments  as  of 
January  1,  1956.  Although  data  are  not  yet  available,  assessed  values  per  head 
of  livestock  on  that  date  are  expected  to  remain  virtually  unchanged  from  a 
year  earlier.  Total  valuations  probably  will  be  slightly  higher  because  of  the 
increase  in  livestock  numbers  during  1955*  As  a  result,  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  taxes  paid  on  personal  property  will  increase  in  proportion  to  changes  in 
the  tax  rate. 

In  general,  the  cause  of  the  increase  in  the  tax  levies  has  been  the 
increased  costs  of  local  governmental  services,  especially  for  education  and 
h ighways . 

On  a  typical  160-acre  bog-dairy  farm  in  the  Corn  Belt,  taxes  payable  on 
farm  real  estate  were  estimated  to  be  $367  in  1955  and  $380  in  1956.  It  is 
expected  that  these  taxes  will  increase  to  $405  in  1957*  Personal  property 
tax  payments  amounted  to  $108  on  such  farms  in  both  1955  and  1956.  An  in¬ 
crease  to  about  $113  is  expected  in  1957* 

Insurance 


Expenditures  by  farmers  for  property  insurance  in  1956  will  probably  be 
higher  than  in  any  previous  year.  The  insurance  carried  by  farm  mutual  fire 
insurance  companies  increased  by  6  percent  in  1954,  and  5  percent  in  1955* 
Farmers  who  renewed  their  policies  in  1956  will  generally  increase  the  amount 
of  their  coverage  because  many  have  been  under insured.  The  total  cost  (losses 
plus  operating  expenses)  for  this  insurance  was  24.4  cents  for  $100  insurance 
in  1954  and  25.4  cents  in  1955*  The  increased  assessments  paid  by  farmers  to 
these  companies  have  been  due  primarily  to  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  in¬ 
surance  carried  but  a  part  of  the  increase  resulted  from  the  addition  of 
coverage  against  windstorm  losses. 

Indemnities  paid  to  farmers  during  1956  by  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation  are  again  expected  to  exceed  the  premiums  collected.  The  chief 
cause  of  loss  was  extreme  drought  in  parts  of  the  Great  Plains  and  in  the 
western  Corn  Belt. 

Farmers  bought  a  record  amount  of  insurance  against  hail  damage  to  grow¬ 
ing  crops  in  1956  from  private  companies  and  3  State  hail  departments.  Because 
of  widespread  damage,  payments  to  farmers  for  crop  losses  will  nearly  equal  the 
total  cost  of  premiums.  The  net  cost  to  farmers  for  this  insurance  (premiums 
minus  loss  payments)  in  1957  will  probably  be  above  average  because  of  the 
large  volume  and  some  increases  in  premium  rates. 
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COSTS  AND  RETURNS  ON  U  SELECTED  TYPES  OF  FARMS  IN  1956 

Realized  net  income  for  all  farm  operators  as  a  group  in  the  United 
States  is  slightly  higher  in  1956  than  in  1955.  In  some  areas,  however, 
where  drought,  other  crop  conditions,  and  prices  were  relatively  unfavorable 
in  1956,  incomes  are  lower. 

A  summary  of  changes  in  costs  and  returns  on  h  selected  types  of  farms 
in  widely  separated  areas  is  shown  in  table  9.  These  h  types  of  farms  are 
not  intended  to  represent  a  cross  section  of  all  farms  in  the  country.  But 
they  do  illustrate  the  varying  effects  of  changes  in  prices  and  weather  on 
net  incomes  of  important  groups  of  farmers.  Of  the  types  of  farms  analyzed. 
Central  Northeast  dairy  and  Com  Belt  hog-dairy  farms  will  have  about  the 
same  incomes  in  1956  as  in  1955.  Southern  Piedmont  cotton  farmers,  and 
Southern  Plains  winter  wheat  farmers  will  have  lower  incomes.  The  prospective 
reduction  in  income  on  these  cotton  and  wheat  farms  results  from  reduced  crop 
yields  and  increases  in  prices  paid  relative  to  prices  received. 

Dairy  Farms,  Central  Northeast 

Preliminary  estimates  indicate  that  net  farm  incomes  in  1956  on  North¬ 
eastern  dairy  farms  will  average  about  $l4,Ii00,  or  approximately  the  same  as 
in  1955.  However,  if  milk  production  on  these  farms  holds  up  as  well  this 
fall  as  it  did  a  year  ago,  net  incomes  may  exceed  those  in  1955.  Soil  bank 
payments  will  be  negligible  on  these  farms  in  1956. 

Net  farm  incomes  on  these  farms  are  expected  to  average  about  13 
percent  higher  in  1956  than  in  19U7-U9  despite  less  favorable  prices  this 
year.  Net  production  per  farm  is  now  about  a  third  higher  than  in  19h7-li9. 
This  increase  stems  from  increased  production  per  cow  as  well  as  from  farm 
consolidations  resulting  in  more  cows  and  more  acres  per  farm. 

Hog-Dairy  Farms,  Corn  Belt 

Net  farm  incomes  on  hog-dairy  farms  in  the  Com  Belt  are  expected  to 
average  about  3U,300  in  1956,  or  3  percent  more  than  in  1955.  Included  in 
this  figure  are  soil  bank  payments  tentatively  estimated  to  be  $60  per  farm. 
The  sharp  increase  in  hog  prices  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year  occurred 
too  late  to  offset  the  low  prices  earlier  in  the  year  so  that  the  average 
price  received  for  hogs  will  be  about  5  percent  below  the  1955  average.  The 
lower  price  of  hogs  coupled  with  lower  production  resulted  in  a  decline  in 
gross  income  from  hogs  of  approximately  7  percent.  However,  increased 
emphasis  on  dairying  on  these  farms,  together  with  slightly  higher  prices 
for  butterfat  in  1956,  will  result  in  an  increase  in  gross  income  from  this 
source  of  nearly  10  percent.  This  probably  will  be  sufficient  to  bring  about 
a  slight  increase  in  net  farm  income  on  these  farms. 

Net  farm  incomes  in  1956  on  hog-dairy  farms  are  expected  to  be  about 
23  percent  below  the  19U7-U9  average,  despite  an  increase  of  23  percent  in 
net  farm  production.  Preliminary  estimates  indicate  that  prices  paid  for 
goods  and  services  used  in  production  in  1956  will  average  about  15  percent 
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j.able  9.-  Prospective  costs  and  returns,  selected  types  of  farms,  1956 

with  comparisons 


Type  of  farm 


Dairy  farms.  Central  Northeast: 

Gross  farm  income  . 

Operating  expense  . . 

Net  farm  income  . . 

Cows,  2  years  and  over  . . 

Prices  paid  . , 

Prices  received  . . 

Net  farm  production . . 

Hog-dairy  farms.  Corn  Belt: 

Gross  farm  income  . . 

Operating  expense  . . 

Net  farm  income  . 

Pork  produced  . . 

Prices  paid  . . 

Prices  received  . 

Net  farm  production  . 

Cotton  farms,  Southern  Piedmont: 

Gross  farm  income  . 

Operating  expense  . 

Net  farm  income  . 

Cotton  . 

Other  crops  . 

Prices  paid  . 

Prices  received  . 

Net  farm  production  . 

Winter  wheat  farms,  Southern  Plains: 

Gross  farm  income  . 

Operating  expense  . . 

Net  farm  income  . 

Wheat  . 

Other  crops  . 

Fallow  . 

Prices  paid  . 

Prices  received  . 

Net  farm  production  . 


Unit 

• 

• 

Average. 

Percentage  of 
1947-49 

194T-49:' 

• 

• 

1955  ; 

1956 

1/ 

Dollar 

8,822 

115 

116 

do. 

4,930 

115 

119 

do. 

3,892 

114 

113 

Number 

21.9 

116 

124 

Index 

100 

107 

109 

do. 

100 

91 

93 

do. 

100 

134 

132 

Dollar 

10,191 

99 

100 

do. 

4,552 

130 

129 

do. 

5,639 

74 

77 

100  pounds 

208.2 

122 

115 

Index 

100 

113 

115 

do. 

100 

77 

76 

do. 

100 

122 

123 

Dollar 

3,581 

143 

112 

do. 

2,016 

144 

125 

do. 

1,565 

143 

94 

Acre 

18.5 

95 

91 

do. 

42.5 

100 

99 

Index 

100 

118 

111 

do. 

100 

102 

97 

do. 

100 

145 

118 

Dollar 

14,186 

72 

68 

do. 

4,169 

118 

116 

do. 

10,017 

53 

48 

Acre 

300 

68 

74 

do. 

50 

260 

214 

do. 

167 

96 

98 

Index 

100 

120 

121 

do. 

100 

93 

86 

do. 

100 

80 

80 

l/  Tentative  October  estimates 
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higher  than  in  19U7-U9  while  prices  received  will  average  approximately  2h 
percent  lower.  If  current  prices  continue  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  the 
price  of  butterfat  probably  will  average  about  13  percent  lower  and  the  price 
of  hogs  more  than  a  third  lower  than  in  19U7-U9. 

Cotton  Farms,  Southern  Piedmont 

If  prices  received  for  lint  and  cottonseed  on  October  15  continue 
through  December,  net  farm  incomes  of  Southern  Piedmont  cotton  farmers 
including  about  $20  from  the  Soil  Bank  probably  will  average  around  $1,U70, 
about  35  percent  below  the  unusually  favorable  year  of  1955.  This  estimated 
decline  in  income  is  due  mainly  to  lower  yields.  However,  prices  received 
for  lint  and  seed  also  are  averaging  slightly  lower  in  1956.  The  yield  of 
cotton  is  slightly  above  the  longtime  trend  for  the  area,  even  though  it  is 
much  below  the  1955  yield*  Yields  of  corn  and  oats  were  slightly  above  the 
longtime  trend  but  the  yield  of  wheat  was  lower. 

Net  farm  production  in  1956  is  expected  to  be  below  1955  but  probably 
it  will  average  about  18  percent  above  19U7-U9*  There  has  been  an  upward 
trend  in  net  production  per  farm  as  a  result  of  an  increase  in  average  size 
of  farm  and  higher  yields  per  acre. 

If  the  average  price  received  on  October  15  for  cotton  continues  for 
the  rest  of  1956,  the  index  of  prices  received  (19U7-h9=100)  will  drop  from 
102  to  97  in  1956.  The  index  of  prices  paid  will  drop  from  118  to  111. 
However,  this  index  of  prices  paid  on  these  farms  was  unusually  high  in  1955 
because  of  record  high  yields  of  cotton  and  the  resulting  higher  returns  to 
cropper  labor. 


Winter  Wheat  Farms,  Southern  Plains 

Net  farm  incomes  on  winter  wheat  farms  in  the  Southern  Plains  probably 
will  average  about  9  percent  lower  in  1956  than  in  1955.  Most  of  this  decline 
will  result  from  lower  yields  of  crops  other  than  wheat  and  from  lower  prices 
received  for  products  sold.  The  reduction  in  incomes  would  have  been  greater 
except  for  the  relatively  good  yields  of  wheat.  The  yield  of  wheat  in  1956 
was  slightly  better  than  in  1955  and  was  the  highest  since  1952.  Apparently 
the  1956  crop  was  largely  made  before  the  onslaught  of  drought.  For  these 
farms  soil  bank  payments  in  1956  are  expected  to  average  about  $85  per  farm. 

Production  of  sorghum  both  for  grain  and  for  forage  and  production  of 
hay  and  pasture  was  down  about  a  third  from  1955.  The  tight  feed  supply  in 
this  area  has  made  it  necessary  for  farmers  to  reduce  their  numbers  of 
roughage-consuming  livestock  by  about  10  percent.  In  addition,  the  1956 
drought  has  significantly  lowered  the  prospects  for  the  1957  wheat  crop. 

Prices  received  by  wheat  farmers  in  the  Southern  Plains  are  expected 
to  average  about  8  percent  lower  in  1956  than  in  1955.  This  contrasts  with 
about  a  1-percent  increase  in  prices  paid  for  the  goods  and  services  used  in 
production.  Prices  paid  for  commercial  feed,  seed,  and  some  supplies  were 
lower  but  prices  paid  for  farm  machinery  and  wage  rates  were  higher. 
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